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PREFACE 


This book is in response to a real textbook need. Both teachers 
and publishers have long recognized the paucity of assembled 
material for an introductory course in applied psychology. The 
production of textbooks in this branch of psychology has not kept 
up with the development of interest and research. 

Applied psychology includes so many fields that it is difficult for 
any one writer to cover them all with equal thoroughness and judg- 
ment. On the other hand>4t is almost impossible to integrate the 
efforts of a number of writers so that a co-operatively writtei^book 
is unified and coherent throughout. However, it is believed that 
the several fields of applied psychology are sufficiently discrete to 
make the advantages of specialization and the authority of many 
writers outweigh the disadvantages of variations in style and 
diversity in thinking patterns. 

The staff of contributors to this book was carefully chosen. Each 
author is a specialist along the line of his chapter. Many of the 
staff have written books in their respective fields, and all have 
published significant research. No contributor was chosen unless 
he had outstanding qualifications along the line of the chapter he 
was asked to write. Consequently, each chapter is not only based 
on a thorough survey of research in the field, but it also carries the 
judgment of a writer who is a qualified authority. 

The chapters in this book cover only fields in which there has 
been a significant amount of research. No apologies are made for 
omissions. Psychology may be used in other fields, but until more 
research has been done, any discussion of those fields must of neces- 
sity be “personal opinion” and of doubtful value. 

The length of the chapters was determined by the nature of the 
material and the necessary limit to the size of the book. Some of the 
chapters could have been divided into two and three smaller ones, 
but the divisions would have been mechanical and not functional. 
For classroom use, long assignments can be avoided by a hasty 
review of the entire chapter and then more thorough analysis of 
each section. 
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PREFACE 


In some instances, there is overlapping of topics. For example, 
psychological testing is discussed in several chapters. However, there 
is but little overlapping of content. Psychological testing in industry 
has not quite the same meaning as it has in clinical work. The 
educational psychologist uses a test for one purpose and the business 
psychologist uses it for another. There is but little functional over- 
lapping between the chapters in this book. 

The difficulty of the material, in some cases, seems to be inherent. 
The writers attempted to keep the undergraduate constantly in 
mind. Simplification was the object of much revision. However, 
some material was too complex to be reduced to further simplicity. 
It must be supplemented by oral explanation and instruction. After 
all, this book is not intended for those who are trying to be “self- 
made.” 

The general outline of the book is the product of the editor, but 
the outline and content of each chapter are the work of its author. 
No manuscript changes were made by the editor without the 
approval of the author concerned. The author’s individual style 
and thinking patterns were preserved as much as possible. However, 
in some cases drastic changes were suggested and made; in other 
cases, changes were suggested which were not made. The author 
was always “final authority.” 

Eleven of these chapters were “tried out” in a lithoprint edition. 
Revisions were then made in light of the criticisms received from 
students and teachers who used the book and from fellow authors. 
Thus, each author was able to “edit” all the other chapters as well 
as to revise his own to fit in with the others. 

The editor is most appreciative of the excellent co-operation of 
every member of the staff, especially those who made major revisions. 
If there are elements of value in this book, the credit must go to the 
authors who spent long hours in writing and revising; fallacies can 
be due only to lack of editorial judgment. 

J. Stanley Gray 
Editor 


PirrsBxniGH, Pennsylvania 
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INTRODUCTION 


Bv J. Stanley Gray, university of Pittsburgh 


Psychology originated in the field of philosophy. The function of 
the “mind” and its relation to the world is still one of the major 
problems about which philosophers speculate. They define the mind 
as a nonphysical or mystical thing and then proceed to philosophize 
about its relation to ordinary physical things. Modem psychology, 
however, has abandoned such procedure and is now concerned with 
concepts which are more tangible and can be studied objectively. 
The “mind” is defined as the effectiveness with which one can make 
adjustments or can solve problems. The degree of success in solving 
the various problems of living determines the mental level. This 
concept of mind can be studied under experimental conditions, and 
speculation becomes less and less necessary. Psychology is today, 
therefore, a science. It is a branch of biology in which the subject 
matter is human behavior. 

Pure and Applied Psychological Research. Research in psychol- 
ogy, like that in any other science, is of two kinds — ^pure and applied. 
Some research is to discover facts regarding human behavior regard- 
less of their usefulness, and some research limits itself to the dis- 
covery of useful facts. Much of the early work in the Leipzig and 
Cornell psychological laboratories was of the pure kind — a search 
for knowledge for its own sake. Sometimes facts of this nature are 
later used by others, but they were not needed at the time they 
were discovered. On the other hand, the research of the army psy- 
chologist during the war was for a definite and useful purpose — ^to 
classify men according to their aptitudes. The army psychologists 
searched for certain facts because certain facts were needed. This 
was applied research. 

This book is written by applied psychologists. We are interested 
in psychological facts only to the extent that they can be used. We 
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try to understand how psychological facts are used in various fields. 
We do research to discover new psychological facts only when such 
needed facts do not already exist. Otherwise we are practicing psy- 
chologists. We are not professional fact finders but professional fact 
users. Our research is principally to discover new ways of using facts 
which already exist. 

The daily work of almost any practicing psychologist illustrates 
this. One job may necessitate the discovery of testing devices which 
do not yet exist. The psychologist must then become a research man 
and develop his own tests. Another job may be accomplished very 
well with the tests which someone else has already devised. No 
original research is necessary. Presumably, the time will come when 
adequate tools for the use of psychology will exist so that any 
ordinary job of psychological measurement or diagnosis can be 
performed satisfactorily without the necessity of developing new 
tools. Until that time, however, the practical psychologist must be 
a research man as well as a user of psychological facts. 

Applied psychology bears about the same relation to pure psychol- 
ogy as engineering does to physics, or medicine to chemistry. The 
physicist discovers facts — some of which are useful, and some, not. 
Usefulness is not a factor in the research of the physicist. The 
engineer, on the other hand, takes the facts discovered by the 
physicist and uses them in building bridges, electrifying railroads, 
communicating without wires, etc. The engineer makes the dis- 
coveries of the physicist useful. The physician bears a similar relation 
to the chemist. He uses the facts discovered by the chemist to cure 
disease or to promote health. A science without application does not 
long endure. 

Applied Psychology in the Pre-scientific Era. Psychology has been 
in use since the very beginning of intelligent behavior. When the 
earliest “dawn inan” predicted the attack of his enemy, he was 
using his understanding of human behavior. When the primitive 
mother punished her child for wandering too far from their cave 
domicile, she was using psychology. Long before the word “psy- 
chology” came into existence, men were able to predict and control 
human behavior. This branch of practical science antedates all 
others. 
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As civilization progressed and human behavior became better 
understood, the use of psychology became more general. The Bible 
is full of illustrations of psychology in use. When Jacob covered 
his arms with the skins of animals so that his blind father mistook 
him for his older brother Esau, he was practicing an elemental knowl- 
edge of psychology. When Christ illustrated his philosophy by the 
use of simple parables, he was using a knowledge of psychology 
which even today is being “rediscovered” by students of public 
speaking. The many instances of “faith healing” mentioned in the 
Bible are examples of the power of suggestion in cases of hysteria. 
(Whether this healing was with or without psychological knowledge 
is unknown.) Optical illusions, hallucinations, mob hysteria,^ etc., 
are all illustrated in the Bible. Of course these psychological factors 
were not understood as they are today but they were used with great 
effectiveness. 

Shakespeare showed unusual psychological insight. Mark Antony’s 
funeral oration over the bier of Caesar is a masterpiece in influencing 
other people. Certainly Shakespeare had a keen knowledge of hunoan 
nature and its reaction to subtle suggestion. In Macbeth we have an 
excellent illustration of hallucination. 

“Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch thee. 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain?” 

Shakespeare’s comedies showed that he also knew a great deal about 
the psychology of enjoyment. The antics of the twins in the Comedy 
of Errors indicate an author who understood mirth. 

Then, too, much use was made in early times of erroneous psy- 
chology. Silly superstitions regarding the number 13, Friday, break- 
ing mirrors, spilling salt, etc., are examples of the misunderstanding 
of human behavior and its causes. Too many of these foolish beliefs 
still exist among uneducated people. The uses made of psychology 
can be no more intelligent than the accuracy of the knowledge of 
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human nature on which they are based. As psychology becomes 
more scientific, the uses which can be made of it will become greater. 

Applied Psychology in the Scientific Era. The formal use of modem 
scientific psychology is of comparatively recent origin. In fact, 
scientific psychology itself is no older than the present generation. 
Wundt established the first psychology laboratory at Leipzig Univer- 
sity (Germany) in 1879 and Hall did likewise at Johns Hopkins 
University in 1883. But research in those early laboratories was often 
limited by mystical and unscientific assumptions. It was not until 
the turn of this century that scientific psychological research really 
began. After a period of slow orientation, it started to accelerate 
and today the amount of research in psychology compares favorably 
with that of physics, chemistry, and biology. 

This progress in scientific psychological research has been accom- 
panied by somewhat lesser progress in the use of psychological facts. 
Modem applied psychology in America began with Hugo Miinster- 
berg (1863-1916), who studied the use which could be made of 
psychology in law and industry. His publications are now out of 
date but they had a marked influence upon the research of others 
in these fields. Miinsterberg published On the Witness Stand in 1908 
and Psychology and Industrial Efficiency in 1913. In this latter book, 
he pointed out that psychology is useful in industry (i) in selecting 
men who are best fitted for each job, (2) in discovering the condi- 
tions which affect efficiency while on the job, and (3) in handling 
men in such a way as to promote good will toward the job. Miinster- 
berg emphasized the importance of the man in promoting industrial 
eflSciency ; but he believed that in addition to the advantages which 
both the employer and the employee gain from the use of psychology 
in industry, there is also a “cultural gain which will come to the total 
economic life of the nation, as soon as everyone can be brought to 
the place where his best energies may be unfolded and his greatest 
personal satisfaction secured.”^ 

The use of psychology was initiated in the medical field by 
Sigmund Freud (1856-1939), a physician of Vienna. He began to 
use psychology in tjie treatment of insanity and nervous disorders. 

^ Psychology and Industrial Efficiency, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1918, 

p. 308. 
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He believed that people go insane for very definite reasons which 
can be discovered by studying the mind — especially the “subcon- 
scious” mind. Freud’s approach was through the analysis of dreams, 
chance mistakes, and uninhibited mind wandering. Whether we 
agree with the near mysticism of Freud’s ideas or not, we must 
credit him with having had a great influence on the development of 
abnormal psychology and its use in medicine. Freud’s publications 
have been voluminous. He published Psychology of Everyday Life 
in 1917, Group Psychology and Analysis of the Ego in 1927, General 
Introduction to Psychoanalysis in 1927, Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents in 1930, Interpretation of Dreams in 1933, New Introductory 
Lectures on Psychoanalysis in 1933, and many others. ^ 

While he is not technically classified as an applied psychologist, 
no discussion of the origin of applied psychology would be complete 
without the mention of J. McKeen Cattell (i860- ). Cattell was 

the world’s first professor of psychology (at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1888) and tHe first to use mental tests in the United 
States.* Thus he initiated the most important tool used in the field 
of applied psychology. 

Another prominent figure in the development of applied psychol- 
ogy is E. L. Thorndike (1874- ). He published a book {Educa- 

tional Psychology) in 1913 in which psychology was applied to the 
field of education. His own research with animals led him to con- 
clusions regarding learning which he later translated into the “Laws 
of Learning.” Thorndike is sometimes called the father of educa- 
tional psychology. Certainly he has made major contributions in 
discovering uses which can be made of psychology in the process of 
education. 

Other men who pioneered to make psychology a useful science 
are too numerous to more than mention. W. V. Bingham, H. H. God- 
dard, Leta S. Hollingworth, A. T. Poffenberger, Lewis M. Terman, 
L. L. Thurstone, Lightner Witmer, R. S. Woodworth, R. M. Yerkes 
— are only a few present-day psychologists who have helped to 
discover uses which can be made of psychology. Many of these men 
have written books on applied psychology while others have pub- 
lished the results of their research in psychological journals. In the 

* He published ‘‘Mental Tests and Measurements” m Mindy Vol. 1 5, 1890, pp. 373-380. 
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following chapters frequent references will be found to the writings 
of all these men. 

Applied Psychology and World War I. Perhaps the greatest 
impetus in the development of applied psychology was World War I. 
Every nation engaged in the war made some use of psychology, 
if only in the field of propaganda. Many nations developed tests and 
used them as a means of assigning soldiers to the proper branch of 
service. The United States developed a group intelligence test (the 
Army Alpha for literates, and the Beta for illiterates) which could be 
administered to two or three hundred men at once. Almost two million 
men were tested and placed in the army where they seemed to be best 
fitted. In addition to this intelligence test, many specialized tests were 
developed for measuring capacities and abilities along specific lines.* 

However, the real influence of the war on applied psychology came 
immediately following the war. The army “nut tests” served to 
popularize psychology so that there was much use made of it in a 
wide variety of ways. The Journal of Applied Psychology had been 
founded by G. Stanley Hall in 1915. In 1922 the Journal of Personnel 
Research, now the Personnel Journal, appeared. Numerous tests of 
all kinds were developed. The Scott Company (which charged fees 
for all sorts of psychological service) was organized under the direc- 
tion of Walter D. Scott. The Psychological Corporation came into 
being in 1921 for “the promotion of useful applications of psychol- 
ogy.” This organization is still functioning under the direction of 
H. C. Link and Paul Achilles. Psychological clinics were organized 
all over the country, usually in connection with some university. 
Public-school systems employed psychologists. The postwar period 
was one of expansion for applied psychology. 

* Psychology is playing an even more important role in our present “defense pro- 
gram.” A staff of psychologists in the Adjutant General’s office is co-operating with 
the Emergency Committee in Psychology of the National Research Council, both 
under the direction of W. V. Bingham. All men entering the army, either by enlist- 
ment or draft, are given a battery of psychological tests and placed at the type of 
work which most nearly fits their qualifications. Many new tests have been developed 
to measure human qualifications more accurately and more specifically. Other prob- 
lems dealing with morale, propaganda, shell shock, fatigue, etc., are being studied. 
Because of the rapid progress made in the last twenty years by applied psychology, 
a national emergency can now be served much more adequately than was possible in 
World War I. We now have the necessary tools for psychological use, whereas in the 
former emergency it was necessary to develop them. 
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Applied Psychology in Recent Years. In more recent years, the 
growth of applied psychology has been slow due to the economic 
depression. However, courses in applied psychology are now being 
taught in most colleges. The American Association for Applied 
Psychology (organized in 1937) now has a membership of over 600. 
(There are four divisions of this association representing four major 
fields of applied psychology — Clinical, Consulting, Educational, 
and Industrial.) This association publishes the Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, which reports research in all fields of applied psychology. 
In addition to this national association, there are many state organ- 
izations of psychologists interested in the use of psychology. In 
Minnesota there is the “Society for Applied Psychology”; in Penn- 
sylvania, the “Association of Clinical Psychologists”; in Illinois, the 
“Society of Consulting Psychologists”; in Indiana, the “Association 
of Clinical Psychologists”; etc. The Society for the Psychologies 
Study of Social Issues is another national group which is interested 
in the use of psychology in the solution of social problems. This 
group was organized in 1936 and is now afllliated with the American 
Psychological Association (organized in 1892). 

Numerous clinics and “service centers” have been organized both 
in connection with, and independent of, colleges and universities. 
“The Psychological Service Center” of George Washington Univer- 
sity, “The University Testing Bureau” of the University of Minne- 
sota, the “Personnel Institute” in Chicago, “The Rochester Guid- 
ance Center,” “The Allegheny County (Pittsburgh) Behavior 
Clinic,” “The Milwaukee County Mental Hygiene Clinic,” “The 
Bureau of Vocational Service” in Los Angeles, are a few typical 
examples of organizations for psychological service. 

Many industrial and business organizations employ psychologists. 
The Procter and Gamble Soap Company has long maintained large 
staffs of psychologists. Life insurance companies employ psychol- 
ogists for both research and personnel management. Psychiatric 
hospitals are now including psychologists on their staffs. Social 
groups employ psychologists for assistance in clinical diagnosis. 
Department stores frequently have psychologists on their staffs, 
both in advertising and personnel. Public Relations Consultants 
(a title grown popular in recent years) are always practical psychol- 
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ogists. They seldom have many academic degrees but are familiar 
with the useful facts in psychology. 

The growth of various phases of applied psychology is illustrated 
in Figure i.'* This is from a study made of members of the American 
Psychological Association only. (There are many employed psychol- 
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Research 
school 
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industriel 
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Publishers 

1916 1921 1926 1931 19361936 

Figure i. Types of jobs in applied psychology. 


ogists who do not belong to this association.) Note that the out- 
standing increase in jobs in applied psychology began during the 
depression years. 

In 1938, Fernberger made a study of the interests and published 
research of members of the American Psychological Association.® 
He found that ‘^During the 20 years between 1913 and 1937 there 
has been a shift of interest from theoretical and academic problems 
to clinical and practical problems.^' This shift is illustrated in 
Table I. Note that the experimental field has always been near the 
top of the list. This is as it should be. No science, either pure or 
applied, can progress faster than its laboratories. Also, note that 
statistics, a necessary tool in psychology, has stepped up in rank 
from o in 1918 to fifteenth place in 1937. 

There are essentially six different ‘‘types^^ of applied psycholo- 
gists or six different ‘^fields of specialty.’’® First, there is the clinical 
psychologist who ‘‘spends most of his time administering individual 
tests; interviewing; doing administrative work; and research.” 
Second, there is the psychometrician who “spends most of his time 

♦ F. H. Finch and M. E. Odoroff, “Employment Trends in Applied Psychology,” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology y July- August, 1939, 3:118-122. 

* S. W. Fernberger, “The Scientific Interests and Publications of Members of the 
American Psychological Association, Inc.,” Psychological Bulletiny 35:261-281. 

• The following information is taken from an article by J. G. Darley and R. Berdie 
entitled “The Fields of Applied Psychology,” Journal of Consulting Psychology^ 1940, 

4:41-52. 
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TABLE I 


Research Interests o? Members op the American Psychological 

Association 


Research Field 

Members 1918 

N = 367 

Members ig27 

N = 516 

Members igjy 

N = 587 

Rank 

Order 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Rank 

Order 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Rank 

Order 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Experimental 

I 

137 

37 

I 

152 

29 

I 

203 

35 

Tests 

3 

7 Q 

22 

2 

149 

29 

2 

145 

25 

Educational . . 

2 

81 

22 

3 

135 

26 

3 

123 

21 

Clinical 

6 

IS 

4 

4 

99 

19 

4 

107 

18 

Social 

8 

9 

2 

6 

53 

10 

5 

78 

13 

Abnormal . . . 

9 

8 

2 

7 

SO 

10 

6 

55 

^9 

Physiological . 

23* 

I 

0-3 

13 

26 

5 

7 

53 

9 

Theoretical . 

4 

54 

12 

8 

42 

8 

8 

52 

9 

Genetic. . . 

18* 

2 

0-5 

10 

36 

7 

9 

45 1 

8 

Vocational 

24* 

I 

0-3 

5 

55 

II 

10 

45 

8 

Animal 

5 

32 

9 

15 

24 

5 

II 

42 

7 

Industrial 

21* 

I 

0-3 

II 

35 

7 

13 

36 

6 

Comparative 

20* 

1 

0-3 

14 

20 

4 

14 

34 

6 

Statistics 

0* 

0 

0 

16 

21 

4 

15 

34 

6 

Child 

14 

3 

I 

24 

II 

2 

16 

33 

6 

Personality. , 

0* 

0 

0 

29 

5 

I 

19 

24 

4 


* In this table only i6 fields of purely psychological interest are included. Other 
fields such as philosophy and education were reported. Hence rank orders greater 
than i6 are included because of these nonpsychological fields which were eliminated. 
Also a zero in the rank orders indicates that this field was not mentioned by anyone 
as a research field. 

giving individual and group tests; doing research; preparing case 
histories; attending clinical conferences; and classifying, making, 
and standardizing tests.” Third, there is the constdting psychologist 
who “has the most diversified duties but devotes most of his time 
to interviewing clients and students; giving individual tests; and 
doing administrative work.” Fourth, there is the school psychologist 
who is “chiefly concerned with administrative work; individual 
testing; interviewing; and giving vocational guidance.” Fifth, there 
is the teacher who “spends most of his time teaching college classes, 
high school classes and doing administrative work.” Sixth, there is 
the industrial psychologist who is “primarily an administrator and 
deals with personnel and labor relations, market research, and 
surveys.” However, the latter is never known as a “psychologist.” 
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His “job title” is usually that of “personnel assistant,” or “in charge 
of human relations.” 

It is obvious that there is an enormous amount of overlap in the 
work done by these different specialists. For example, Darley and 
Berdie found that the coefficient of correlation of the actual duties 
of the clinical psychologist with those of the psychometrician was 
.71 ; with those of the consulting psychologist .65; with those of the 
educational psychologist .75; and with those of the teacher .69. In 
other words, applied psychologists do many of the same things 
regardless of whether they are technically classified as clinicians or 
psychometricians. 

There were some differences found in the training, the age, and the 
salaries of these different specialists in applied psychology. These 
differences are shown in Table II. ^ Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of this table to the beginning student of psychology is the 
discrepancy between the education and salaries of these specialists. 
More than one third of all applied psychologists have the doctor’s 
degree yet their average yearly salary is but $2541. 


TABLE 11 

Education, Age, and Salary of Applied Psychologists 



M.A. 

Degrees 

Ph.D. 

Degrees 

Mean Age 

Mean Yearly 
Salary 

Clinical 

14% 

10% 

33-7 

2500 

Psychometrician . . 

3% 

i% 

29.5 

1700 

Consulting 

2% 

4% 

374 

3250 

Educational 

19% 

9% 

37.8 

2900 

Teacher 

6% 

7% 

35-5 

1900 

Industrial 

1% 

2% 

33-3 

3000 


Applied Psychology in the Future. The future of applied psychol- 
ogy in America .is, of course, a matter of conjecture. However, the 
trends of the past and the tendencies of the present seem to indicate 
that psychology is at the threshold of a period of use. As more facts 
are discovered in our many research laboratories, more use will 
certainly be made of them in the home, in the school, in the clinic, 
in business, in industry, in law, in medicine, etc. The fact that 
^ From data given by J. G. Darley and R. Berdie. 
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“quack” psychology is still tolerated, and often becomes popular, 
is evidence that the public will welcome the opportunity to use 
scientific psychology. Really useful psychology is too valuable to 
be resisted by the public. It is not necessary to sell applied psychol- 
ogy. It is already in demand. The public is willing to pay for any 
psychology of even partially proven usefulness. 

Consequently, the situation seems to be: (i) there are many 
fields where psychology could be used and is needed; (2) there are 
many usable psychological facts which have been produced by our 
research laboratories; (3) there should be psychological engineers 
who can apply psychological facts, which already exist, to the needs, 
which already exist. The preceding pages indicate that a stepjhas 
been made in that direction. We can only hope that the slow but 
steady progress in applied psychology during the present century 
will be followed by accelerated progress in using existing facts in 
existing situations. 

In the following pages, some of the past and present attempts to 
put psychological facts into use are described. Often these attempts 
have been crude but the progress of any science must be based on 
pioneer beginnings. The fact that opportunities in applying psychol- 
ogy are almost unlimited ought to stimulate interest in such a virgin 
field. Great feats of human engineering are yet to be performed — 
perhaps by those who are now being introduced to applied psychol- 
ogy through these pages. 



CHAPTER I 


Basic Psychological Principles 


By Willard L. Valentine, northwestern university 


It is a curious fact that although there are many more engineers 
than physicists, many more businessmen than economists, many 
more lawyers than lawmakers, many more physicians than researchers 
in medicine, there are about five times as many competent people 
engaged in studying and contributing to psychology as there are 
who are mainly concerned with applying what is already known. 
Psychologists have been more interested in adding to the accumu- 
lated knowledge of a very young science than they have been con- 
cerned with the need for the application of the principles which are 
already established. 

In the transition period between armchair speculation about what 
ought to be true and what the scientifically demonstrated facts 
actually are, all this is as it should be. Intelligent persons should be 
more concerned about accumulating undeniable facts than in apply- 
ing the meager store of those facts to the plan and perplexities of 
living.^ Unfortunately, this preoccupation of professional psychol- 

^ I have heard a number of the leaders of these scholars express the opinion that 
all of psychology is in what is commonly called the research state of development. 
They feel that more harm than good can come from an attempt to apply the few 
well-established psychological principles as they are recognized today. I am in deep 
sympathy with this position, because I have observed some of the deleterious effects 
of attempts to apply psychological principles that are based on an inadequate founda- 
tion of research. But on the other hand, I feel that even present-day psychology has 
a definite contribution to make to the everyday problems of living, on the basis of 
the few principles that are well established. A little knowledge is not always a bad 
thing, no matter how many proverbs one cites to show that it is. That another half 
century added to the fifty years of development that modem psychology has already 
experienced will introduce more certainty, I do not doubt. In the meantime, I believe 
that a larger number of psychologists could concern themselves profitably with the 
practical application of the principles already established, few and as superficial as 
they may be. 
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ogists with the tiring detail required in the slow and painful accre- 
tion of demonstrated facts and principles has left the field of prac- 
tical application open to a host of would-be psychologists who are 
either misguided or downright dishonest. 

These people prey upon the public in a variety of ways. Some 
simply lack training, but are possessed of an enduring zeal to render 
doubtful service to their fellow men. They probably do the most 
harm because their advice, though trite and conventional, is actually 
so plausible that immature and psychologically dependent people 
swear by all the gods that the columns of the syndicated specialists 
in the management of the affairs of the lovelorn are direct pipelines 
to the infallible, or that psychological recommendations by people 
in authority everywhere, whether they are teachers, preachers, 
bankers, or politicians, are to be followed without question. 

These misguided people do not generally charge fees for their 
work. They are paid by newspapers, magazines, churches, clubs, 
lodges, and chambers ot commerce because their pronouncements 
have a “consumer demand”; they give the people what they want. 
Another group — “psychologists” and “specialists” by a variety of 
appellations and obscure antecedents — ^prey directly on the public 
by exacting direct levies for their doubtful services. They generally 
hire a hall or a room in a local hotel and advertise in the local news- 
papers that they will guarantee unconditional success in love, 
matrimony, business, a profession, or the everyday accomplishments 
of the complexities of living.* All this, provided, of course, that one 
subscribes to a scries of lectures which merely lead to another, and 
another, until the impostor decides that he has bled the gullible for 
all they are worth and moves on to fresher and less anemic victims. 
Operations of this kind are estimated to cost the American public 
several millions of dollars a year. 

Ill-considered Determiners of Behavior. Contrary to our friends 
of the ages past, the sun, the moon, the stars, the numerals 3, 7, 
or 13, and the complexions — ^blond, brunet, or in between — are not 
determinants of human destiny. Of course, a person may be con- 
vinced that blonds should marry brunettes, because “opposites 

i Dorothy H. Yates, Psychological Racketeers, Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1932, 
p. 232. 
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attract,” * and he may be perfectly content with the mate of his 
choice, but his satisfaction in mating will be occasioned by more 
pertinent determiners of behavior than mere coloring of hair and 
skin. The nature of these more pertinent, more demonstrable, and more 
sati^actory determinants of human destiny is the burden of the later 
sections of this chapter. 

Demonstrable Determiners of Human Behavior. It will be suffi- 
cient here to bring out one point: that all science which is concerned 
in the least about the matter points to a (i) person’s bodily struc- 
ture, (2) his surroundings at the moment, and (3) his history of 
past experiences — these three things and no more — as the key to 
understanding his destiny. This chapter attempts, in a series of 
general principles, to elaborate on these three factors. 

I. SCIENTiriC EXPLANATION 

There have been many attempts to understand human beings and 
the world in which they live. One way is to live a full life, to observe 
people as carefully as it may be done under as many different condi- 
tions as possible and then retire to one’s study for sober reflection 
on the ways of man. The product of an attempt of this kind is 
usually a poem, a novel, an essay, a memoir, or perhaps a new 
philosophy. These products of reflection are important and some- 
times satisfying. But there is still another way, which attempts to 
correct some of the more obvious deficiencies of the literary method. 
One of the most outstanding of these deficiencies lies in the fact that 
every literary artist is free to make his own rules of procedure. In 
any case the literary product is intensely personal, the artist is 
interpreting life in the light of his own experience and he has no 
method for finding out whether his observations are unduly influ- 
enced by his particular mode of living or not. He is also free to make 
any assumptions he wants to make — about inheritance for instance 

•Do not infer that your author is subscribing to the principle that “opposites 
attract.” Quite the reverse is true. Measurement of hundreds of items has shown 
that married people have similar tastes, attitudes, prejudices, and information, more 
often than not. Cf. Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness ^ 
McGraw-Hill Book Coxppany, Inc., New York, 1938; E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cot- 
trell, Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage^ Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1939; 
and Helen M. Richardson, “Studies of Mental Resemblance Between Husbands and 
Wives and Between Friends,” Psychological Bulletin^ 1939, 36:104-120, 
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— so that we find novels full of examples of the implied inheritance 
of traits, capacities, tendencies, talents, ways of thinking, acting, 
differing, and conforming that simply will not stand up under a 
critical examination of the origin of these ways of behaving. 

There is another method of inquiry into human relationships that 
involves the use of the scientific method. The cardinal virtues of this 
method are, in part, that the assumptions one makes must be 
subjected to a rigorous proof. The method for obtaining this proof 
is extremely important — we will elaborate on it later in this chapter. 
Secondly, the observations that the scientist makes are more precise 
than those of the literary man. They are obtained only under very 
special conditions and usually by the aid of some scientific ins^- 
ment which enables the observer to see farther, quicker, to penetrate 
more deeply under the surface of things, or to observe from several 
different points of view. That is the reason why apparatus is used 
in scientific psychology. 

There are other differences between the scientific and the several 
other methods which have been used in interpreting human conduct, 
but this is no place to relate them. If the student gets the broader 
differences, the details will take care of themselves at a later date. 

There is one important limitation to the scientific method; it 
follows: Scientists cannot finally explain; they can only describe in 
detail the conditions under which a certain observation was made. 
Numerous descriptions enable us to generalize so that we can predict 
that, given a set of conditions, such and such behavior will follow. 
Some of the simpler behavior of human beings is easy to predict. 
We know, for instance, that any object approaching a man’s eye 
will cause him’to close the lid very quickly. The imiformity in neuro- 
muscular structure and experience ^ of all men gives rise to these 
uniformities in behavior. On the other hand, it is sometimes ex- 
tremely diflScult to predict the outcome of a more extended behavior 
sequence. The salesman, for instance, cannot always arrange his 
sales talk so as to be able to “dose the sale.” An argument in law, 
politics, or economics does not always have a “desirable” outcome 

^ Experience is a factor here, because newborn infants do not close their lids on the 
approach of an object. The reflex is elicited at first only by actual contact with the 
cornea. 
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in influencing the actions of people in the way in which it was 
intended that they be influenced. Still, every action is the result of 
the factors that we have already mentioned — structure, stimulus 
condition, and previous history of reaction — so that if we knew all 
about these factors, then behavior could be predicted precisely. 
No behavior is “spontaneous" in the sense of being uncaused. No 
behavior is actually perverse, erratic, inconsistent, or capricious — 
it only appears to be so because we don’t know intimately enough 
the details leading up to the action under consideration.® 

When one observes that another person “waves his hand,” “writes 
a letter,” “calls on a friend,” or “runs for of&ce,” he is describing a 
certain set of behavior manifestations. These descriptions demand 
explanation. An explanation of one “waving his hand” is condi- 
tioned upon certain events which preceded this “waving.” One can, 
if necessary, even describe the particular muscles and nerves that 
are involved in “waving.” I “write a letter” because “someone has 
asked me a question.” Again, the physiological activity involved in 
letter writing can be described if one wants to, but it adds little, 
if anything, to the explanation. Finally, one “runs for office” because 
a certain opportunity exists and because he has been brought up 
to value the approbation of other men (the electorate). In this case 
a complete description of the physiological and anatomical com- 
ponents is difficult to make, and adds even less to our understanding 
of why men seek elective offices. Thus, one person may run for office 
because the office will pay him more than he has ever earned before, 
another because a high-school teacher pointed out that officeholding 
offered an opportunity for service, and still another because office- 
holding meant power over fellow men, and so on. It is sufficient to 
know these facts. A knowledge of them would constitute an ex- 
planation of why a person runs for office. Even if it were possible 
to analyse them into more basic physiological mechanisms our 
understanding of “office-seeking” would not be improved. 

* Accidental occurrences are caused. All that we mean when we say that an event 
is accidental is that the factors causing the event are so numerous or so hidden from 
observation that we cannot at present separate out the exact precipitants. In common 
conversation we speak^ carelessly of ^^trafhc accidents/’ for instance. A more precise 
statement would have it traffic collisions/’ a substitution now made in Chicago’s 
traffic code. 
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n. IMPORTANT RULES IN SCIENTmC PROCEDURE 

The Principle of Control. An article which appeared in a recent 
number of a life insurance trade journal purported to show that life 
insurance salesmen, in order to be successful, among other things 
had to have certain qualities of judgment, observation, tact, intelli- 
gence, and ambition. Our quarrel at the moment is not with the 
exact list of attributes, nor with their definition, however important 
these two features may be, but rather it concerns the method by 
which the list was compiled. These particular would-be psychologists 
violated the very first rule by which scientific data are collected. 
They studied only those people who had good records as life insur- 
ance salesmen. They assumed that if a good salesman turned out to 
be six feet, dark and handsome, that poor salesmen would not 
measure up to these standards. And, as a matter of fact there is the 
implication that poor salesmen would be short, blond. In science, 
no stick gratuitous assumptions are acceptable. If one wants to find 
out what the properties of life insurance salesmen are that make 
them good, he will have to compare their properties with the char- 
acteristics of another group who are not good salesmen. The relation 
of “opposites” is important in solving this problem but it has to be 
between “good salesmen” and “salesmen that are not good.” It 
cannot be assumed or implied that if good salesmen show certain 
properties then poor salesmen will automatically show the reverse 
of these. This fallacy in ordinary logic completely possesses and 
makes useless a great many commonplace observations on the nature 
of man, his accomplishment, and his destiny. 

Another example of the importance of this very important method- 
ological principle — ^we shall call it the principle of control — was 
recently observed in connection with a faulty conclusion regarding 
trafiic accidents which a group of workers deemed adequate. They 
did not observe the principle of control and as a consequence were 
led sadly astray in their interpretations. In brief, they picked a group 
of people who had very bad records of accident incidence. These 
•people were given a course of instruction in the proper way to drive 
an automobile. In a subsequent period their accident record declined. 
Therefore, said these investigators, the course of training was 
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effective — it caused the accident record to decrease. Now they 
entirely forgot that they should have had another group who had 
had no special training at all to serve as a basis for comparison. They 
assumed that if these poor drivers had had no training, their accident 
records would have remained the same. Now, as a matter of fact, 
no such assumption can be made. It can actually be shown that if 
an accident record is much above average in any period for any 
group of drivers, it must necessarily be lower in a subsequent period. 
Statisticians call this effect “regression toward the mean,” but what- 
ever its name, or whatever the reason for the effect, it is perfectly 
obvious that a routine observance of a perfectly simple rule would 
have clarified the whole situation. It may be true that “special 
training” would have resulted in more commendable traffic accident 
records for those who had had the training, but they have to be 
compared with those whose records are just as reprehensible at the 
start, who receive no special training and who do not improve so 
much, if hardheaded scientists are to be convinced that the improve- 
ment was not due to “regression toward the mean.”® 

Whenever we are trying to account for the behavior of an individual 
or a group of individuals, we must study not one person or one group, 
but two — one which has the property or characteristic under considera- 
tion, one which does not have it. 

The neglect of this principle is not the cardinal sin of the psychol- 
ogist alone. Suppose that a certain new treatment in the care of 
pneumonia patients is followed; suppose that 75 per cent of the 
patients recover. Snap judgment would have it that the treatment 
must be very efficacious, because so many live. But actually, with- 
out any treatment whatsoever an appreciable percentage of recov- 
eries is recorded, so that the efficacy of our new treatment has to be 
judged not on the fact that three quarters recover, but on the differ- 
ence between the proportions that recover under the new treatment 
and those with no treatment at all.^ 

* H. M. Johnson and P. W. Cobb, “The Educational Value of Drivers’ Clinics,” 
Psychological Bulletin, 1938, 35:738-766. 

H. M. Johnson, “Evidence for the Educational Value of Drivers’ Clinics,” Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1939, 36:674-675. 

’M. M. Parker, “A Method for Evaluating the Experimental Use of Drugs in 
Psychopathology,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1939, 34465-480. 
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The Principle of the Single Variable. The history of the attempts 
to understand why man behaves as he does is full of examples of 
failure to observe the principle of control. However, this is not the 
only error. To return to our “traffic example” let us suppose that 
we have selected three groups who have the same high accident 
records and who are, as far as we can tell, in all other respects 
rigorously comparable groups. Let us suppose that one of these 
groups is summoned to a certain place and given a certain course 
of instruction in how to drive. Now, in addition to being given the 
instruction, it is perfectly clear that they are also summoned — they 
have to appear at a certain place, they are met by certain people, 
and they have to go through a certain preparatory routines This 
summonsing in itself, without any reference to correctional driving 
experience, may conceivably have something to do with their later 
behavior. We are now introduced to another principle of equal 
importance to the principle of control, although at the same time a 
part of it. We can call it the principle of the single variable. If we want 
to be absolutely certain which one of many factors is the cause of 
the behavior we observe, our problem becomes more laborious of 
solution. Instead of two groups we need three — one getting no treatment 
at all, one getting all of the preparatory treatment but not the final 
routine, and another getting the preparatory as well as the final training. 
It should be perfectly clear that what we have called the “prepara- 
tory treatment” or the “final training” may also be broken into 
smaller parts. The first interview could be made by a i>erson either 
in a police uniform or in civilian clothes, the final training could be 
given on an actual driving field or on a miniature field outfitted 
with toy cars, or it could be instruction from manuals only, without 
even the slightest resemblance to a real driving situation. 

Other Examples. Again, failure to observe the principle of the 
single variable identified the cause of malaria with “effluvia” from 
swamps, but this explanation overlooked the insignificant mosquito, 
which was present at the same time as the more obvious “night air.” 
In the beneficent treatment of certain kinds of functional disorders 
it was formerly deemed necessary that the physician hold a magnet 
in his hand until some tough-minded person had the courage to try 
to effect a treatment without a magnet, an innovation which resulted 
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in the same success as before, thereby proving that the magnet was 
unnecessary.* 

Let us suppose that one is advocating some modern viewpoint 
in education — ^it may be what is called “Progressive Education” or 
perhaps the “Chicago Plan” or again the “Montessori System.” 
Whatever the practical situation, there is always a multiplicity of 
factors which, in order to be the proved causes of a certain outcome, 
must be examined under conditions which permit their being made 
present or not present, each by itself. The difference between a disciple 
and a scientist is that the disciple overlooks the true causes because 
he is blinded by the result. The final result may be perfectly com- 
mendable, but the scientist wants to know why; he is not satisfied 
with the fact that it exists. The practical man doesn’t care whether 
a given outcome is the result of one, three, five, or a hundred factors; 
he is interested in the outcome alone. 

Thus we have, at first glance, what appears to be an irreconcilable 
difference in outlook between one who is principally interested in 
practical application and one who is principally a scientist without 
any interest in the immediate application of his findings. In the 
final analysis, however, practical application can be more sub- 
stantially furthered 'by the support of “pure research.” Consider, 
if you must, the probable success of the conquest of the Canal Zone 
had yellow fever been attributed to “swamp effluvia” rather than 
Anopheles mosquito. 

The Genetic Principle. We have seen what is meant by the prin- 
ciple of control and the principle of the single variable. There is still 
another principle that has proved to be indispensable in the scientific 
equipment of those who would really understand why people behave 
as they do. In order to understand how human adults come to be the 
way they are, we must know something about their early lives as infants 
and as children. Just how far back into infancy the causes of our 
present behavior go is a debatable point, but there is no doubt that 
occasional childhood experiences do have direct and undeniable 
effects on our adult behavior. Because this principle relates to the 
genesis of adult modes of reaction, it can be called the genetic prin- 
ce. L. Hull, Hypnosis and Suggestibility, D. Appleton-Centuiy Qimpany, Inc., 
New York, 1933. 
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ciple. Some people prefer the developmental viewpoint to the genetic 
principle but the underlying idea is the same — no item of behavior 
springs full blown into mature existence like Athena from the brow of 
Zeus. AU mature behavior is the result of a long history of development 
in which the actual physical structure of the organism changes, so 
that we do not have the same physique to contend with at age 
twenty-one as we do at age twelve. These changes in physique are 
readily discernible. But even more important in a full appreciation 
of the developmental viewpoint^ is the fact that concrete experiences 
leave indelible traces in the form of habits of reacting which cannot 
be identified in a person’s structure. A six-foot “he man” in appear- 
ance may meet disappointment and defeat with the tears of lus- 
tration because he was allowed to develop this mode of response to 
happenings which blocked the attainment of his goals. Persons of 
insignificant physical dimensions may refuse to be defeated by 
occurrences which overtax a hundredfold their capacities to adjust. 
What is the “measure of a man”? Is his psychological stature to be 
found in his structure or the manner in which he has been reared? 
A person of my acquaintance is shorter than a man ought to be 
according to existing standards — a fact which colors every single 
relation he has with persons of either sex. But did his physical stature 
cause his present behavior or did the reactions of other people to his 
insignificant physique cause him to be oversensitive to his slight 
build? 


III. STRUCTURAL CONSIDERATIONS AND HEREDITY 

Life does not begin with the process of being born. Long before a 
person is born there has been a complicated process of development 
from a single cell into millions of specialized cells forming the various 
bodily tissues. There is very little of direct psychological interest 
that occurs during this period of gestation, but everything that 
happens prior to birth has tremendous psychological implications, 
for during this period the essential patterns of structure are devel- 
oped. We say “patterns of structure” rather than “structure” 
because the structures that are present at birth are by no means 

’ From the standpoint of relating psychology to the other sciences, this is only a 
Special case of the law of cause and effect. 
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complete. Further growth and complication takes place after birth 
so that the structures we have to consider are constantly changing — 
rapidly at first, less rapidly later. 

Patterns of Structure. These essential patterns of structure are 
laid down, as far as any individual is concerned, at the moment of 
conception, but they were determined prior to this time by the 
respective properties of the egg and the sperm. These “germ cells,” 
as they are called, have a uniquely separate history. One might 
almost say that they are aloof. They are not subject to the same 
kind of modification by environmental factors that the various body 
cells suffer. The character of a person’s germ cells is not determined 
by whether his father was a butcher, a baker, a candlestick maker, 
or even a thief. Lawyers, physicians, or teachers do not influence 
their germ cells by following their various occupations. Sons of 
physicians do become physicians and there are a great many reasons 
why they should, but the inheritance of any special ability or skill 
or aptitude is not one of them. 

What Can We Inherit? “What can a person inherit ?” The answer 
is to be found in the study of genetics — a science of tremendous im- 
portance to psychology. A complete justification of the importance 
of genetics would take a chapter as long as this one ; suflice it to say 
that the important parts of the germ cells known as “chromosomes” 
and their even smaller parts known as “genes” are the most sig- 
nificant elements. Given an adequate environment to supply the 
developmental materials, genes determine a person’s hair and eye 
color, the color of his skin, his height and bodily proportions, the 
number of nerve cells in his brain, the structure of his eyes and ears, 
and so on. These are the raw material of psychological interest, but 
psychological events are produced by the interaction between these 
structures and the environment in which these structures mature. 

The Principle -of Biological Limitation. A given person can, by 
his heredity, be limited in the height he can attain, and this is as 
true in the figurative sense as in the actual determination of bodily 
proportions. The hundred-yard dash can be run by some young 
people in ten second3; some might require twelve or fifteen seconds 
and, however hard they practiced, could not reduce their time much 
below ten seconds. Those who, without any special training, have 
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the bodily properties and the physiological make-up required, might 
eventually become world’s record holders, but it can be predicted 
that the patterns of structure determined for all of us because we 
are human beings, will forever prevent the hundred-yard dash from 
being run in much less than nine seconds. 

Although the feeble-mindedness that we observe in our various 
institutions is caused by a variety of circumstances, at least one 
factor which explains a considerable proportion of it is the inherit- 
ance of a reacting mechanism (structure, if you will) which imposes a 
severe limitation upon how far persons can develop. Some inmates 
of these institutions never get beyond the developmental stage that 
a normal person accomplishes in one year, however long they Jive. 
Others reach the normal two- or three-year level eventually, 
although they may require four, six, or ten years to accomplish this 
feat. 

Even so, if the biological limitation is not too severe, rather 
remarkable progress can be made in teaching various skills to the 
feeble-minded. Ordinarily the patience required to teach them is 
not available (because in a competitive society those who can learn 
quicker are given the training), so that they remain relatively help- 
less. However, this practical fact should not blind us to what might 
be done; if we overlook this pKjssibility we won’t understand the 
principal contribution of this section of this chapter. 

If this concept of biological limitation applies to the lower end 
of the scale, it must also apply to the higher, so that, as in the case 
of our hundred-yard dash illustration, we cannot expect too much 
as long as human beings remain biological entities. For example, one 
out of a million four-year-olds may have an intellectual development 
which would ordinarily not be expected until he is eight, but no 
four-year-old has ever been observed to accomplish normally 
expected twelve-year-old intellectual attainment. Genius must 
develop ! It is not like a highly finished and polished mechanical toy 
which you give to a child — it is far more like a kit for constructing a 
mechanical marvel. 

And now, finally, one must be able to see that by sajdng inherit- 
ance imposes a biological limitation on the possibilities of behavior, 
he is not saying that structure or inheritance determines behavior. 
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'Hiere is a considerable difference, in the lives of some people, 
between these imposed limits and the actual attainment. It was 
thought at one time that the mere size of a person’s head, or more 
accurately, his cranial capacity, would be related to his achievement. 
This is a crude measure of the quantity of brain substance and all 
attempts to relate brain size to accomplishment have failed. Some 
of our outstanding people have had the smallest brains. But however 
fine the anatomical measure, the principle of biological limitation 
would preclude the notion that it will ever be possible to relate any 
measure of structure to accomplishment. So many people do not, 
for various reasons, attain the full measure of their biologically 
imposed limitations. Of course, the human being can be differ- 
entiated from the ape, the dog, or the cat on the basis of brain 
capacity, as well as other structural differences, but comparison in 
this respect within the species, except for obvious pathological 
conditions, is not useful in revealing competency. 

Other Biological Factors. The physiological condition of the 
organism at the moment a given action occurs may modify that 
response in comparison with what hapjjens under a different physio- 
logical state. If a person is drugged, deprived of oxygen, absorbing 
toxic substances from points of focal infection, or suffering from a 
bacterial invasion of neural structures, we may expect to find 
changes in his behavior. Unfortunately, there are no broad prin- 
ciples in this field at the present time. The removal of diseased 
tonsils will not cause intelligence to increase, nor is the presence 
of diseased tonsils, in a group of children, related to intelligence 
test scores. On the other hand, hookworm infestation is related to 
lowered intelligence and backwardness in school even when other 
possible factors are controlled. One has to have specific knowledge 
of what has been found in many specific instances. A survey of this 
kind is not possible in a chapter of these dimensions. 

IV. ENVIRONMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Stimrilus and Response. Once given a structure, psychological 
events still do not arise until activity takes place. The first move- 
ments take place long before a person is born. These movements are 
at first slow and nonspecific after one is bom as well as before. 
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Almost any kind of stimulus, if it is to be effective at all, releases 
almost any kind of response. However, this is not true for very 
long after birth. Lights in the surroundings cause infants to move 
their heads and their eyes toward the source of the light. Appropriate 
responses are made for sounds, touches, and other stimuli. Intense 
stimulation of any kind results in withdrawal from the source of that 
stimulation, the promptness and extent of the withdrawal depending 
upon the infant’s maturity. Other stimuli which are not so intense 
result in approach movements, in which the infant orients his body 
in such a way as to afford the maximum stimulation. Contact 
stimuli, some tastes, warmth, and so on, result in activities of this 
kind. Activities, then, depend upon sensitive surfaces, called “sef^se 
organs" in the organism, and upon the presence of environmental 
conditions, called ‘'stimuli," which initiate activity in the sertse organs. 
A list of the more common sense organs, together with the stimuli 
appropriate to them and responses which are thereby determined, 
is given in Table III. 

The Number of Senses. A number of significant observations can 
be made on the basis of the table. First, a factual observation: The 
number of senses is far greater than the traditional five. Just how 
many there are depends on the way these sensory activities are 
classified, different authors preferring different classifications. 
Second, an appreciation: One should have some feeling for the 
immense amount of observation and rigorously controlled experi- 
mentation which was necessary to establish this table. It is the 
result of a full fifty years of psychological research. Third, an 
inference: Since so much work has resulted in this delimited list of 
senses, it is extremely unlikely that additional sense departments 
will be found or additional stimuli discovered which would account 
for the transmission of thought from one locality to another, for 
pecuMar influences of the stars on behavior, for a homing sense, or 
any other bizarre notion of behavior causes. We may be relatively 
certain that the above list represents a complete catalog of the stimulus 
conditions out of which we have to fashion our framework for under- 
standing human beings. In trying to account for any puzzling phe- 
nomenon we are not justified in assuming the existence of some 
special sense department or some hitherto unknown “Z-ray.” 



TABLE m 

Classification of Senses 


Class 


Receptor 



(Gross) 

(Minute) 

Reactiots 

Seeing 

Electromagnetic waves be- 
tween 760 and 390 m/i-* 
If the stimulus is very in- 
tense these limits are ex- 
panded to about 800 and 
365. The waves are no 
different from ultraviolet 
rays, radio waves, X rays, 
or infrared rays except for 
their length. 

Eyes 

Cones 

(cells in retina) 

Rods 

(cells in retina) 

Hue: Four psychological pri- 
maries — red, green, blue, yel- 
low and combinations of 
these, about 125 different 
hues in all. 

Brightness- Colorless light 
varies in brightness. Prob- 
ably 200 different steps be- 
tween white and black at or- 
dinary illumination. 

Saturation- Hues also vary 
in saturation. From 16 to 23 
steps for each hue.* 

Hearing 

Waves in air or other ma- 
terial medium between 20 
and 20,000 cycles per sec- 
ond 

Ears 

Hair cells in inner 
car 

Pitch- There arc no prima- 
ries as in vision, but the oc- 
tave relationship is unique. 
Each time the frequency 
doubles, the pitch increases 
by one octave 

Loudness Related to the in- 
tensity of the stimulusas well 
as the sensitivity of the ear 

Timber- Related to the com- 
plexity of the stimulus < 

Smelling 

Molecular particles liber- 
ated in air by evaporation. 
Liquids, normally odor- 
ous, in direct contact with 
the na.sal passages, with- 
out an intervening air 
space, cannot be sensed. 

N()!*e 

Spindle-shaped cells 
in uppermost nasal 
I>assage 

Probably six primary (xiors 
— flowery, fruity, spicy, resi- 
nous, burned, putrid.^ All 
others can be reduced to 
combinations of these six 
Ihey may also be of differ- 
ent intensities.* 

Tasting 

Solutions containing: 

For souft free hydrogen 
ions 

For soli, negative ions of 
chlorine, bromine, and io- 
dine 

For bitter, positive ions of 
magnesium, ammonium, 
calcium (molecular struc- 
ture of organic compounds 
important) ^ 

For sweet, carbohydrates. 
There are many exceptions 
to these generalizations. 

Taste buds 
on tongue 
and surface 
of throat 

Spindle-shaped cells 

All tastes can be reduced to 
four primaries — salt, sweet, 
sour, and hitter. What is com- 
monly called the “taste” of 
a thing is a combination of 
odor, taste, touch, and tem- 
perature components and is 
more accurately designated 
“flavor ” 

Pressure 

Deformation of the skin * 

Skin 

Specialized nerve 
ends around hair 
follicles 

Hairless areas con- 
tain specialized cor- 
puscles of Meissner 
that are also 
thought to mediate 
pressure 

Tickle- produced by very 
light stimuli 

Contact- produced by more 
intense stimuli 
(Some people also distin- 
guish “pressure” between 
the extremes of tickle and 
contact.) 
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Reuptor 

Reaction 

Ltass 

Stitnulus 

(Gross) 

(Minute) 

Pain 

Any intense stimulus 

Skin 

Free nerve ends In 
epidermis 

Itch: produced by very light 
stimuli 

Prick: produced by more in- 
tense stimuli 

Clear pain: produced by 
greater intensity 

Cold 

Temperature changes from 
about — 10* C. to the 
physiological zero (usu- 
ally about + 33® C)* 

Temperatures from about 
42® to 70® also cause activ- 
ity in the cold sense organs 

Skin 

Unknown 

Cool produced by moderate 
stimuli 

Cold: produced by stimuli 
further removed from physi- 
ological zero 

Paradoxical cold 

Warm 

Temperature changes from 
about + 70® C. to physi- 
ological zero 

Temperatures from about 
— 10® to -H xo® C. also 
cause activity in the warm 
sense organs 

Skin 

Unknown 

Tfpid: produced by stimuli 
just above physiological zero 

Warm: produced by temper- 
ature up to about 45* C. 

Paradoxical warmth 

Kincsthe- 

sis 

Deformation in tissues in- 
volved 

Muscles 

Joints 

Tendons 

Not identified 

Not identified 

Not identified 

Dull pressnrest dull paint and 
ache 

Smooth pressure 

Straiut dull pain, ache 


1 Some of the older authorities classified ^'equilibrium** as a sense, but it is now quite clear that equi* 
libration is a perception involving pressures strains, and tensions as components. Some authors also speak 
of the "organic” sensations but again it appears that internal conditions are sensed as "pressures,** "ten- 
sions,** "pains,” "colds,** "warms,** etc , which are most easily identihed in connection with the external 
skin, but which have their counterparts in internal percepts. 

* An ixiM (millimicron) is oo * millimeter. 

> These steps in hue, saturation, and brightness are just barely discriminable so that they are not useful 
practically. But xoo different hues at lo different saturations and 50 brightness levels give 50,000 differ- 
ent clearly perceptible colors. Probably no more than i of them are used in the textile, ceramic, paint and 
printing industries combined. 

^ Noise is the result of a very complex stimulus pattern or a pattern of very short duration. Most noises 
do not have one pitch but fall within different {ntch ranges. On the other hand, tones used in music do 
have a predominant pitch. 

^ All odor names come from the objects that commonly have the odor If we said "grass** when we 
meant "green,** "cherry** when we meant "red,** and "lemon** when we meant analogy 

with vision would be complete. Ad writers seem to be trying to eliminate color names and substitute this 
more primitive color notation for us. 

* There is one unique fact here: As the intensity changes so does the quality, so that the same substance 
may become fruity after having been flowery at a lower intensity. Changes from ethereal to putrid are 
also noted. This fact causes some difficulty in classification; it is analogous to the quandary we would be 
in if (r changed to C when we struck it a little harder on the piano. 

7 There has been considerable interest in a recently discovered fact that there are organic compounds 
which can be tasted as bitter by some people but not by others; a condition analogous to color blmdness. 

* It is sometimes said that "pressure** is the stimulus, but closer observation shows that it is only at 
the point of change from pressure to less pressure that Is actually sensed. When the finger is immersed 
in mercury, pressure is not felt all over the finger but only at the point of emergence into air. 

* Temperatures below — lo** C. result in pain rather than cold. 
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Internal Stimuli. When infants are put into specially constructed 
cabinets which are soundproofed, lightproofed, and insulated for 
temperature and humidity control, we have what approximates a 
completely constant external field of stimulation. One might jump 
to the conclusion that, if what has been said before about stimuli 
eliciting behavior is true, the infants should remain absolutely 
motionless under such conditions. This technic is routinely adopted 
at the Ohio State University, where for fifteen years the behavior 
of the newborn has been of special interest to a succession of investi- 
gators. These experimenters find that there is a great variety of 
responses under these constant conditions. Of course, they didn’t 
expect the infant to remain absolutely quiet, because they were 
perfectly aware that a great many stimuli arise within the body, as 
well as from without. These internal stimuli are numerous. For 
example, since a large part of the body is fluid, it is subject to the 
gravitational effects which cause its constituent organs to assume 
the lowest possible position. Postures that are maintained for any 
considerable time set up pressures in all those parts that are below 
their attachments, and tensions in the attachments themselves. 
These tensions and pressures are the source of widespread stimula- 
tion, not easily identified, but obviously the cause of many seemingly 
spontaneous movements. It has been shown, however, that the 
digestive system and the stomach, particularly, is the master organ 
for the control of movements in this highly artificial constant 
environment and during this very early age.'^ If the stomach is 
empty, automatic responses of a rhythmic character are set up 
which are again the source of considerable internal stimulation 
and result in excessive movements of the head, arms, legs, and 
trunk. 

Signaling Stimuli. At first, these movements are not directed at 
any external object, but very soon they become focused upon the 
“bottle” and the preparation for administering the bottle, as well 
as the people who accomplish this service. So, very shortly after 

F. C. Dockeray and W. L. Valentine, “A New Isolation Cabinet for Infant Re- 
search,^* Journal of ExpertmetUal Psychology ^ 1939, 24:211-214. 

“ 0 . C. Irwin, “The Amount and Nature of Activities of Newborn Infants under 
Constant External Stimulating Conditions,** Genetic Psychology Monographs y 1930, 
13:92. 
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a cMd is born, the effects of internal stimulation become so inti- 
mately boimd up with external occurrences as to leave one hopelessly 
confused as to the true source of any activity observed in older 
infants, children, and adults. 

Within certain limits of biological adaptation that we cannot go 
into here, it is perfectly obvious that the person doing the feeding, 
for instance, could be white or black, male or female, quick or slow, 
smiling or scowling; the fact that the bottle is administered and a 
source of vigorous and even painful stimulation removed, is enough 
to cause the infant to seek, and to cling to either a white male who 
is smiling and quick in his movements, or a black female who is slow 
and scowling. If the presence of either person is uniformly followed 
by a release from a biologically uncomfortable condition, this person 
will compose a complex stimulus pattern of pleasant proportions 
and consequences. Certain stimuli in the environment thus come to 
release responses out of all proportion to any objective physical measure 
of their energy content. They are sometimes called signals; they come 
to be signals because of their uniform relation to other stimuli and 
other responses. 

Cultural Differences. These considerations bring us to an evalua- 
tion of the importance of cultural differences in the determination 
of behavior. The children of one culture — one way of living — are 
handled with a certain uniformity. These different methods of 
handling give rise to distinctly different likes, dislikes, prejudices, 
and modes of reacting generally, so that one is inclined to attribute 
the differences he finds between the adults of the various races to 
fundamental biological propensities, where, as a matter of fact, 
they could he attributed with equal validity to the difference in condi- 
tions surrounding a strictly identical biological entity. The psycholog- 
ical differences found between races has been almost universally 
attributed to the most obvious differences in skin coloring, hair 
structure, head shape, or bodily build, whereas it could have been 
attributed to cultural differences. The most obvious factors again 
may not be the most important ones in determining a race difference. 
Among people of the same race differences in haircut, clothes, and 
speech are frequently mistakenly taken as signs of biological differ- 
ences of an ineradicable kind. 
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Identical Twin Studies. If, for two biologically identical individ- 
uals, the environments could be made very different, then the 
resultant persons would appear clearly different and it could be 
seen that structure alone was not the determinant of psychological 
characteristics. This has been done experimentally.^ Identical 
twins “ result from the development of the early cleavage of a single 
egg cell so that genetically these two individuals are identical. One 
of these infants was kept in a nonlanguage environment, i.e., the 
persons responsible for its care never used words in conversation 
or sang the words of songs, or identified objects by words for a 
period of several weeks. This child developed no language. The 
other twin, meanwhile, was subjected to the ordinary language 
contacts that normally surround children of this age. This twin’s 
vocabulary developed in the ordinary fashion and served as a 
standard of comparison (control). At the end of five weeks the 
twin who had lived in the wordless world had acquired no measurable 
vocabulary and the other had a vocabulary of thirty-five words. 
Similar experiments have been made in several other fields with 
substantially the same results. We may conclude that where environ- 
mental opportunity is absent or deficient, a learned item of behavior 
cannot develop, or will develop only imperfectly, regardless of the 
quality of the structures involved. 

This principle seems to run counter to the repeated observation 
that genius, in the fine arts particularly, often seems to develop in 
spite of a noticeable lack of opportunity, but these observations are, 
of necessity, made without recourse to the scientific method. Their 
occurrence can only be explained by pointing out that there must 
have been some source of stimulation that was overlooked. For 
some people, the schoolroom and teachers are a source of stimula- 
tion that opens new doors to the underprivileged. Sometimes it is 
a social worker, a minister, or just a good friend who has had advan- 

“L. C. Strayer, ‘language and Growth, the Relative and Deferred Language 
Training, Studied by the Method of Co-twin Control,** Genetic Psychology Monographs^ 
1930, p. 8. 

“ Twins can also result from two eggs. In this case, however, they are no more 
alike genetically than an^ two brothers or sisters who do not happen to be bom at 
the same time. They (fraternal twins) may be of unlike sex and they may differ in 
stature, hair and skin coloring, etc., while identical twins are always of the same sex 
and in other ways almost indistinguishable one from the other. 
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tages that we have not had. These people, and the way of life they 
represent, offer untold stimulation. 

The practical application of the viewpoint of this section would 
concern the provision of as adequate an environment as is possible 
for all the people. Practically, it would be a waste of money, time, 
and effort to try to introduce the feeble-minded to the complexities 
of economics or the abstractions of algebra. More time would have 
to be spent in teaching them the ordinary skills of dressing, groom- 
ing, and the routine operations of everyday adjusting and earning 
a living. Technics are in existence for determining which people 
will and which will not be able to take advantage of common school- 
ing, but beyond these horizons lie others. We do not know which 
children would benefit most by an unusual emphasis on the aesthetit 
content of the modern world, the scientific, the industrial, or the 
humanistic, and so on. None of these factors should, therefore, be 
neglected in the opportunity afforded the great mass of our popula- 
tion. We have to ask ourselves, further, whether or not the very best 
environmental opportunities that we are now offering will forever be 
the best. 

To return for the moment — ^and for the final argument of this 
section — to the identical twins, it should be perfectly clear that 
whether a child will speak French or German is determined solely 
by his cultural surroundings, but the age at which he wiU begin to speak 
is dependent upon his biological make-up. Biological limitation may 
determine that he will not speak at all, but as our experiment indicates, 
cultural background may also preclude speaking.’* 

The remainder of this chapter attempts to elaborate some of the 
more important aspects of the interaction between the stimulus 
objects and situations and the human organism. 

V. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Variation. Under the joint action of heredity and prenatal environ- 
ment, human beings, in common with other animals, are different 
from each other at birth. There is some feeling that human beings 
are more different from each other at birth than the members of 

“ It is extremely doubtful if lack of opportunity alone could forever prevent the 
invention of some kind of makeshift speech. 
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other species although even the lowly scallop varies according to 
the number of ribs on the shell. Whether or not there is more actual 
variation in the scallop than in man is questionable; nevertheless, 
the same law applies to the manner in which the variation takes 
place. T3q)ically, there is a central tendency about which the varia- 
tion occurs. There is a proportionately large number of individuals 
exactly on or near the central tendency with gradually decreasing 
proportions as the two extremes are approached. In the curve shown 
(Figure 2), notice that there are not two or three, but only one 



Figure a. A distribution curve in which the height of the bars represents 
the numbers of people that have whatever property is represented on the 
*-axis. This prqierty could be height, intelligence, sociability, or anything 
at all. 

central tendency. The cases are not separated into two or more small 
groups with well-defined intervals in between; a smooth bell-shaped 
curve can be drawn through the extreme tops of the bars. The variation 
is thus continuous from one extreme to the other. Applied to psycholog- 
ical data these considerations mean, among other things, that there 
is no clearly defined group of feeble-minded which clearly can be 
set off from the normal and the superior people, nor do the normal 
and the superior constitute clearly defined groups. Rather, varia- 
tions in intelligence test scores may be considered deviations from a 
single central tendency. The gradations from one extreme to the other 
are by small and scarcely noticeable steps, so that a division between 
the normal and the abnormal in either direction has to be made on an 
arbitrary basis. 

Type Theory. What is true for intelligence is equally true for any 
other psychologii;^! factor that has been measured. Theorists have 
supposed that human beings could be considered as belonging to 
one of two groups — the introverts and the extroverts for example. 
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However, when measurements were made on a sample of all people, 
it turned out that, contrary to the type theory, we all belong to a 
single type, of which the “introvert” and the “extrovert” are 
described by the theorists as the extremes. The itUrovert and the 
extrovert are not contrasting types, they are the extreme variations of a 
single type. If it were true that types existed, then the distribution 
curve for all the people would look like Figure 3. The farther apart 
these two types are, the more certain we would be that the type 
theory really describes human variation, but actually, there are few 




Figure 3. A distribution cui-ve similar to Figure 2 , but showing that some 
selection has taken place. There are two distinct groups of people represented, 
each group having a well-defined central tendency as is shown by the heavy 
black line. 

instances which have been observed that can be described in the manner 
of Figure j. It is true that if we consider the variations of heights in 
four-year-old boys as compared with twelve-year-olds, we would 
find a situation comparable with Figure 3. It is very unlikely that 
any four-year-old would be as tall as the shortest twelve-year-old; 
or again, if we were comparing the intelligence test scores of people 
in a feeble-minded institution with a college population, the results 
could be plotted as in Figure 3. It is very unlikely that the brightest 
feeble-minded boy would be as intelligent as the dullest college 
student. But psychological comparisons are not often concerned 
with differences as great as these. For example, before any measure- 
ments were made it was often held that women were distinctly 
inferior to men in intelligence, but after the measurements were 
made it was found that there was little difference between the two 
sexes. The two curves shown separated by wide margins in Figure 3 
could be used to visualize the notion that men are distinctly superior 
in intelligence, or, if one allowed that some women are more intelli- 
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gent than some men, Figure 4 would be more nearly representative. 
But measurements show that the condition represented in Figure 5 
actually obtains. Here the two curves are not distinctly separated, 
but actually overlap throughout most of their range. Some intelli- 
gence tests would probably show that women have a slight edge over 



Figure 4. Distribution curves similar to Figures 2 and 3, but in this instance 
showing some overlapping between the highest score or measurement in the 
one group and the lowest scores in the other. The central tendencies are still 
clearly sejiarated, however, even though the extremes overlap. 

the men, but others would show no difference at all or even a slight 
reversal in which the average of the men would be a little higher. 
There have been, perhaps, hundreds of instances in which types 
have been urged in interpreting human behavior, but wherever 
measurement is possible it has turned out in favor of the single type 



Figure 5. Distribution curves similar to Figures 2, 3, and 4, excepting that 
the overlapping is more pronounced and the central tendencies are very close 
together. In a case of this kind it is questionable as to whether there is a real 
difference between the two averages. A condition of this kind can obtain from 
two samples drawn from the same population if some constant error was 
involved in the selection of the samples. 

theory more often than not. It therefore behooves us to be skeptically 
on the alert when type psychology is suggested. 

Aptitudes, Talents, and Deficiencies. If human beings were con- 
structed like insects, then our problem would be much simpler. 
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because as a general rule the principle of polymorphism rules the 
insects. Polymorphism means that the destiny of the individual is 
determined early in his life history through the determination of 
highly specialized structures. Queens are specialized to produce 
eggs; they cannot perform other functions, and their very existence 
depends upon a variety of workers. In some cases, some members 
of the insect colony are so specialized for certain functions that they 
cannot even digest their own food, but have to depend upon others 
who perform this digestive function and then regurgitate digested 
food for the benefit of their highly specialized community mates. 
No human being is so highly specialized in his structure that only 
he can operate steam engines or streetcars, chauffeur automobiles, 
or pilot airplanes. So far as we know, there is no basically biological 
reason why one person should be a lawyer, another a physician, or 
a third a teacher. 

On the other hand, there is a feeling in some quarters that there is 
a biological difference between those who are attracted to and who 
will be successful in the graphic, the plastic, the mechanic, or the 
literary arts, and in music. In view of the evidence offered today, 
we must doubt that such a condition obtains. As an example, even 
by the time that a preoccupation with things artistic, as contrasted 
with mechanical, appears, even if as early as the preschool years, 
there is no dearth of cultural molding that is possible. This pre- 
occupation at so early an age is not the rule, by the way; it is only 
the most extreme example (which does occur sometimes) that the 
proponents of the polymorphic viewpoint can muster to support 
their theories. 


VI. MOTIVATION 

Goals. We have already pointed out that the condition of the 
alimentary tract, particularly the stomach, is the prime determiner 
of the behavior of the newborn. Activity for the first day of life is 
uniform throughout the twenty-four-hour day, but becomes, within 
a short time, related directly to the feeding period. When the stom- 
ach is empty, intense activity is observed, but when the stomach is 
distended, quiescence and sleeping result; the infant’s activity soon 
becomes concentrated in periods directly preceding feeding. These 
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periods are followed by relatively complete relaxation in which 
the external stimuli must be more than ordinarily intense in order 
to evoke responses. The infant soon learns that the feeding activity 
results in the removal of irritating or positively painful stimuli, so 
that he actively seeks the contacts that are uniformly present at 
that time. The stimulating situation which accomplishes the relief 
is called the “goal” or “incentive,” while the activity which results 
in its attainment is called the “consummatory response.” This 
“seeking” is not the rationally considered process that we have been 
accustomed to expect in adults; it is, rather, an automatic process 
that does not demand reflection. As a matter of fact, even adults, 
under the influence of intense internal driving pressures, do not 
rationally consider the outcomes of their actions. The release of 
tensions resulting from internal stimulation is a primary end in 
itself; that it uniformly occurs under a given preamble makes those 
preparations themselves desirable. In the adult, the precursors of a 
consummatory response may actually become more sought after 
than the consummation itself. This is true only when starvation 
is not commonplace. Civilized human beings of the classes college 
students ordinarily come into contact with are seldom reduced to 
utter hunger. As a consequence, the manner in which food is served 
and the surroundings become of primary importance. These niceties 
are of little importance to the starving man. 

Drives. As long as behavior is determined directly by internal 
needs we call the behavior “drive-directed.” This concept, however, 
is pretty largely an abstraction, because aside from the very first 
internal tissue conditions demanding satiation, there is no further 
opportunity for these direct instigators to result in activity unin- 
fluenced by external stimulating conditions. 

Motives. Infants are not long purely drive-active individuals. 
If one infant always finds his formula at a certain temperature he 
comes to prefer that temperature; if it has a certain salty, sweet, 
sour, or bitter constituent he prefers that too. Desirable attributes 
of the goal are thus a matter of learning. Changes in these attributes 
may result in a temporary refusal or an absolute abstinence from 
types of food presenting these new and different attributes. Of 
course, if hunger becomes too pronounced, then new food will be 
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eaten, but it is seldom that the caretakers of infants feel justified 
in absolutely eliminating the more familiar foods in order to attain 
this degree of internal stimulation so that new foods will be tolerated 
in spite of their “noxious” characteristics. 

Aside from infancy, the first period in the life of a civilized person 
which is primarily under the control of internal stimulation arises 
in adolescence, with the normal increase in the activity of the sex 
glands. The first attempts at consummatory responses are, in this 
period, unorganized activities of various sorts. Not until satisfactory 
mates are found does the appearance of stability to others and a 
feeling of security to oneself take the place of vague uneasiness or 
positively disturbing ways of behaving. One does not “fall in love” 
primarily because a certain person enters his activity horizon, but 
rather because of the precise nature of his own internal physiological 
mechanism. What particular properties he sets up as the object of 
his affections, in the way of coloring, race, stature, or breeding, are 
mainly the result of cultural pressures. As we have pointed out 
previously, just as the surroundings are so important in the adequate 
satisfaction of feeding requirements, so the seemingly inconse- 
quential attributes of the loved object can become of primary 
importance to adequate sex satisfaction. 

The Measurement of Drives and Motives. Measurement of the 
relative strength of various drives has been more successfully prose- 
cuted in the field of animal behavior than in human interrelations. 
One early method proposed to measure the strength of a drive by 
interposing an obstruction between an animal and an incentive, 
the obstruction to be varied in effectiveness until a point was deter- 
mined where the animal would just barely surmount the obstruc- 
tion in order to attain the incentive. The obstruction chosen was an 
electric grid which would shock the animal. Specifically, when the 
hunger drive was being measured in the white rat, the rat was 
placed in one compartment of an obstruction apparatus and food in 
another, with the grid between. The strength of the shock was varied 
xmtil a point was found where the rat would withdraw from the 
shock and not cross to the incentive. There were several difficulties 

“F. A. Moss, “Study of Animal Drives,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1924, 7:165-185. 
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in making successful measurements by this method, so that it was 
abandoned in favor of one in which the shock was made very weak 
but still inhibited the number of crossings to some extent.^ The 
number of times that the rat crossed the grid in a standard time 
interval was then taken as a measure of the drive; the shock was not 
varied, but remained constant. Under these conditions, the various 
drives in the order of their relative strength, were maternal, thirst, 
hunger, sex, and activity. However, these results have little signifi- 
cance beyond the precise conditions under which they were obtained. 
The standard time interval mentioned above was twenty minutes. 
It has been shown that if five minutes or thirty or forty minutes 
had been used, a different order of drives would have obtained.^ ^ 
It is possible that under another set of conditions, any one of the 
weaker drives might become, temporarily, very strong. 

vn. FRUSTRATION 

When some obstacle is interposed between the goal and the goal- 
seeking person, redoubled effort to achieve the goal results, but if 
the barrier is too formidable and beyond the biological capacity 
of the individual to surmount, a variety of adjustments is possible. 

Regression. It has been observed that one way to react in these 
impossible, or what to the person seem to be impossible, situa- 
tions, is to fall back on some mode of adjustment that has in the 
past been successful, however inappropriate it may seem to a 
disinterested observer of the present situation. The term regression 
has been applied to this behavior. Usually an earlier successful 
solution of a dilemma has been on a more immature basis, so that the 
behavior which typically ensues in these problem situations is more 
childlike or infantile. The nature of this regression is determined 
strictly by the experiences one has had — what he has learned — and 
is not primarily determined by his constitution. 

Neurotic Evasion. If one has learned that illness can be used to 
attain some desirable end, then a headache or a backache, or as 

C. J. Warden, Animal Motivation: Experimental Studies in the Albino Ratj Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1931, p. 502. 

C. J. Leuba, “Some Comments on the First Reports of the Columbia Study of 
Animal Drives,” Journal of ComparcUive Psychology^ 1931, 11:275-279. 
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the colored people have it, “a plain misery,” is likely to occur at the 
moment of some unusual demand. It is more pleasant to stay in 
bed after a night out than it is to get up and go to work, for instance. 
Now if a person weighs the likelihood that this deception will be 
accepted at its verbal value, he suffers not one whit; he fools others, 
but not himself. He is called a malingerer. On the other hand, there 
are people who actually suffer from headaches because in the past 
headaches have relieved them of responsibility. They are fooling 
themselves as well as others. They actually suffer the same pain as 
those who are subject to organically induced headaches. These 
people are called neurotics. Their incapacity deserves our S5nnpa- 
thetic understanding because it is as uncalculated and as unrea- 
soned as that of our infant who learns to accept his formula at a 
certain temperature. Their inadequate behavior results from the fact 
that they have been allowed to escape from responsibility before by 
assuming this defense. Their way of reacting will continue until 
they are somehow made aware of the fact that they can attain more 
satisfactory goals by assuming additional responsibilities. Neu- 
rotics are always childlike people who find most comfort in the satis- 
faction of immediate needs. They have to unlearn these childish 
modes of reacting and substitute new reactions to more remote 
goals. 

Aggression. Today, as ever in the history of man, aggressive 
behavior is seen on every side, not only in the conduct of nations, 
industry, and criminal courts, but also in the everyday contacts 
between individuals who are not organized into aggressive groups. 
Recently, a group of psychologists has offered the principle that dU 
aggressive behavior results from frustration ?^ hypothesis must be 
subjected to a variety of tests in order to verify its worth, a process 
that is being accomplished today. It means that whenever we ob- 
serve the attack by one individual, group, or nation upon another, 
if we want to understand the reason for the aggression we must be 
on the lookout for factors which are serving as barriers to the accom- 
plishment of the goals of these aggressive people. 

This principle is not at all appreciated by the nonpsychologists. 

“John DoUard, et at., Frustration and Aggression, Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1939, p. 209. 
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In a recent survey of opinion by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion it was foimd that if peace were to come within the next few 
months (1940) a decided majority of people would be in favor of 
imposing harsher terms of peace on Germany than were contained 
in the Versailles Treaty at the close of the last World War. If we 
apply our principle to the present aggressors we see that our present 
war is the result of frustration imposed by the Versailles Treaty — 
a condition which cannot be remedied by imposing more restrictions 
and higher barriers. Our cultural heritage has led us to believe that 
bickering and fighting can be suppressed by punishment, although 
there are countless examples in our history that show that punish- 
ment is not a deterrent and will invariably result in further aggres- 
sion unless the entire population is put to the sword, consumed 
in pestilence, or constantly held in military custody. (For a further 
discussion of this topic see Chapter XI.) 

Since the present management of industry frequently places 
barriers in the way of the consummation of the goals of the workers, 
it is easy to see that strikes and demands from organized labor can 
only result. On the other hand, labor organizations serve as frus- 
trating devices for ownership and management, so that the use of 
aggressive policies to break up these organizations may always be 
expected from the management, unless some kind of restraint is 
imposed from without. The interests of these two groups — capital 
and labor — are not actually opposed, however, except in a very 
narrow and immediate sense, so that we need not necessarily con- 
sider the situation hopeless.^* 

Democracy. Recently there has been considerable interest in the 
effect of the type of social organization on the appearance of ag- 
gression. In one experiment, autocratic and democratic organiza- 
tions were compared. The experiment cannot be described here in 
detail; suffice it to say that two groups of boys who composed clubs 
organized for the purpose of making masks were compared. Under 
the democratic procedure the group planned its activities and an 
adult leader took part in the discussion. The democratic group 
always met first so^that whatever they decided to do became the 
“assigned project” of the autocratic group, where the same adult 

The justification for this position is beyond the scope of this chapter. 
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“leader” commanded the same procedure, outlining and directing 
it in considerable detail. There was distinctly more fighting and 
dissatisfaction and generally destructive behavior in the autocratic 
group. It is clear that the adult served as a frustrating device by 
interfering with the activity of the boys even though the actual 
problems were exactly the same. The “leader” himself was not 
attacked,*® but the aggressive behavior was deflected to other 
members of the group and to objects in the environment. 

Another experimenter contrasts the behavior of a group of 
children living in a cottage at the New Haven Children’s Center 
before and after instituting a self-government procedure. He says; 

“. . . the staff members ceased to be regarded primarily as disciplifia- 
rians, who were to be outwitted, harassed, or placated, as the occasion 
might demand; and the total number of infractions which had to be 
dealt with decreased at a remarkable rate. The children became much 
freer in their relationships with the adults, able to share their phantasies 
and to speak about matters which, because of their previous anxieties 
or resentments, would have been impossible to discuss. . . . 

“In any situation in which order is preserved among antisocial children 
by arbitrary adult authority, the group as a whole is likely to be secretly 
aligned against adults in the situation; and the bolder individuals who 
dare to defy that authority are likely to gain group adulation and be 
regarded as heroes. . . .” *' 

There are many interrelations in situations of this kind which are 
not well understood at present, but from an elementary viewpoint 
it should be clear that people do not fight, injure, or kill other 
people unless there is some frustrating circumstance in their lives. 
The person or condition causing the frustration is frequently 
beyond direct attack because of the intangible nature of the 
circumstance, or more frequently, because of the probable out- 
come of such an attack. In such cases innocent bystanders** 

^ Because he was a representative adult. Reactions of avoidance and subservience 
to adults are generated in early life. 

0 . H. Mowrer, “Authoritarianism vs. ‘Self-Government* in the Management of 
Children’s Aggressive Anti-social Reactions as a Preparation for Citizenship in a 
Democracy,” Journal of Social Psychology^ 1030, 10:121-126. 

** Minority groups every>vhere, the Jcw's in most of Europe, the Negroes in America 
and Christians in Ancient Rome bear witness to the operation of this principle on a 
large scale. 
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and inanimate objects ** bear the brunt of the aggressive 
attacks. 

Vm. PERCEIVING 

In the examples of frustration used in the previous section it was 
clear that regardless of the true frustrating agent the subject reacted 
just as promptly and just as intensely to whatever he perceived the 
frustrating agent to be, even though a detached observer could see 
that the subject was directing his activity toward nonessential 
factors in the total stimulus pattern. This phenomenon is not alone a 
condition of the frustrating situation. 

Illusion. Consider the pattern shown in Figure 6. It is perfectly 
clear that the two horizontal lines near the center of the diagram 
appear to bend away from each other. By turning the page to one 



Figure 6. The horizontal lines are actually parallel but appear to be curved. 


side, holding it at eye level, and sighting down the length of the 
lines, we now perceive that they are parallel. This knowledge does 
not change the fact that when we again observe them from directly 
over the diagram, the lines are bowed. By applying other tests, such 
as laying a straight edge along the lines, or by reconstructing the 
figure beginning with the parallel lines and then adding the radiating 
ones, we come to the conclusion that the lines in question are really 
parallel and that they only appear to be bowed. We call such an 

*It is no accident ^hat property is destroyed in strikes, riots, or revolutionary 
uprisings. The property is not merely in the path of the destructive intent of the mob; 
it is actually a substitute goal serving an end in the absence of a more responsible 
object of hate. 
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experience an illusion. But this is the important part: There is no 
property of the stimulus pattern or of the organism which carries 
the label “true” or “false”; cM experiences are true. It is only by 
getting into a position where we can get a new or different “slant” 
on a situation that we can conclude that a perception or interpreta- 
tion formerly held is illusory or erroneous, and this is true only be- 
cause we choose to believe the one perspective over the other. Every- 
one has perceived a wet highway in advance of his car only to find 
when he gets to the “wet” spot 
that it is perfectly dry. We there- 
fore call the first perception an 
illusion, because our new position 
enables us to observe that there 
is no water on the highway. 

In both of these cases we have 
manipulated the stimulus pattern 
and obtained a new or different 
perception. In addition to the na- 
ture of the stimulus, the structure 
of the organism and the kind of 
c.xperiences it has had in the past 
also determines the characteristics 
of a perception. In observing Fig- 
ure 7 we soon learn that there are 
two possible interpretations which occur quite independently of any 
change in the stimulus so we conclude that some factor in the organ- 
ism is responsible for the change. Are there really six or seven cubes? 
In this case a rotation of the page or a close analysis of it by any 
other means does not permit us to conclude either one way or the 
other. On paper we have only a two-dimensional pattern of diamond- 
shaped constituents in certain relations to each other. We cannot 
determine which percept is the illusion so we conclude that neither 
is — that the situation is ambiguous. In the same way every ex- 
perience, in a sense, proves every other one a lie. Our “senses” tell 
us that our study tables are solid, hard, substantial pieces of furni- 
ture, but the “extended sense organs” of the physicist tell him that 
our sturdy table is mostly open space in which molecules are con- 



Figure 7. An ambiguous stimulus 
pattern in which either six or seven 
cubes can be counted. 
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stantly in motion. He has acquired more and different information 
by using auxiliary sensory equipment in the way of instruments 
that are sensitive to environmental changes that he cannot directly 
perceive. 

Reality. Again one might ask, “Is the table solid or is it mostly 
open space? What is the real nature of the table?” The answer must 
be that for most practical problems the table can be considered solid, 
but if we were to think of the composition of matter as the physicist 
does, we will have to accept his interpretation, however unreasonable 
it may seem. Tlus is not a weak, middle-of-the-road position. We 
are forced into circumstances of this kind almost every day. The 
simple surveying that is involved in building a house or la3'ing out a 
city can be conducted as though the earth were flat, but when an 
engineer undertakes to survey a whole state or the forty-eight 
states, he has to make corrections for the curvature of the earth. 
Much is said in some of the practical branches of psychology about 
bringing the individuals into contact with reality, as though there is a 
reality which is clearly recognized. The position in this chapter 
would force us to consider very carefully just what is meant when 
one makes use of a concept of this kind. The ignorant peasant who 
orders his life to take fairies and spirits and demons into account 
is in contact with what for him is a definite reality, even though it is 
not the reality of educated people. For most of our lives “reality” is 
determined by the habits we have acquired. Don’t overlook the 
importance of this statement. Each of us has a concept of what is 
“true,” “real,” “honest,” “fair” but we must remember that other 
people, brought up differently, have different notions of what these 
terms mean. That we can communicate with others by using these 
words as well as others like them depends on a similarity in our 
experience. 

These considerations lead us to question the possibility that a 
set of “eternal verities” will ever be discovered. It has been the 
hope of a great many scholars for a great many years that sometime 
we will be able to find a set of facts which, whatever the time or the 
place or condition of man, will be eternally true. The Ten Com- 
mandments is one such list, but that this list is not equally applicable 
to all people ever3rwhere takes but a moment’s reflection. 
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Hallucination. Aside from these larger problems, there is one more 
that deserves some consideration. An insane patient, or a person who 
is sane but drugged, fatigued, or imder emotional strain, frequently 
hears voices, sometimes directing him to perform certain acts; 
sees visions, sometimes of a religious nature; or sees ghosts, some- 
times terrifying, — things which we can’t all hear or see. The name 
“hallucination” has been applied to these perceptions in order to 
distinguish them from illusions, which are perceived by large num- 
bers of people. In view of what has been said before it is clear that 
these hallucinations are just as real to the person who has them as 
though the actual stimulus patterns which would arouse these 
responses in numerous people were actually present. One word^of 
warning — it is frequently held that an illusion or hallucination is a 
misinterpretation of a stimulus pattern. It should be clear from the 
foregoing that neither is any more of a misinterpretation than any 
other perception is. It is a misinterpretation in the first instance 
only because other sense departments or the same sense department 
from a different point in space give conflicting or mutually exclusive 
information; in the second instance it is a misinterpretation only 
because other people have different percepts. 

These hallucinations develop sometimes as a result of organic 
degeneration in the nervous system itself, or through the influence 
of toxic substances in the blood produced by diseases in tissues 
other than the nervous system. Sometimes no organic cause can be 
identified, in which case psychologists are inclined to believe that the 
personal history of the person is responsible for the fact that he has 
hallucinations. 

Perceiving and Living. From the standpoint of the most satis- 
factory and richest living it is only a matter of (i) appreciating the 
necessity of wide experience with as many different situations as 
possible, and ( 2 ) acquiring some skill in putting these considerations 
into practice. As a commonplace example, some people insist on 
remaining on their routine diet even though traveling in certain 
parts of the country famous for particular culinary spedalties. The 
satisfaction arising from a more complete sampling of intellectual 
and aesthetic offerings of the world as well as the arts of cookery, 
are comparable. 
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IX. EMOTIONAL EPISODES 

A psychological discussion of emotion is generally confused by the 
fact that everyone thinks he knows something about the problem 
because at one time or another he has had a severe emotional shock. 
Then, too, he has read numerous novels which deal with emotional 
problems. Because a psychological treatment results in a somewhat 
different description than either his own experience or the writing 
of literary people would lead him to expect, he is somewhat chary 
of giving up his older notions in favor of a newer interpretation. 

Part of the difficulty is that the layman, in common with the 
novelist, generally holds to an old philosophical position which 
describes a human mind something like this ; The mind is composed 
of a rational part and an emotional part; the emotional part con- 
sists of so much anger, fear, rage, love, disgust, and so on, naming a 
score or more of the emotions. Rational, logical, or intellectual 
activities are supposed to be coldly unemotional. 

A concept of this kind has never really fitted the facts as the 
psychologist sees them, although there were many early attempts 
to warp the observations into this framework. To examine these in 
detail would take us too far afield; suffice it to say that this area 
of psychology is still filled with controversy, so that the interpreta- 
tions which follow will not find universal acceptance. 

The Development of Emotion. One thing is certain — adult emo- 
tions cannot be understood by studying adults alone. We must 
know how the emotional responses develop. One of the earlier 
studies of the newborn resulted in the isolation of three primitive 
types of reaction out of which later emotional responses were 
thought to evolve.** These reactions, unfortunately, were given the 
names of fear, rage, and love ; actually they were nothing of the kind, 
if by these words we mean that these responses are the same as the 
fear, rage, and love that adults experience. When a loud noise was 
presented it was found that a very young infant would start to 
“catch his breath,” then cry and slash with arms and legs. A some- 
what older child, if sitting upright, would fall to one side, or back- 
wards, and then cry. A sudden loss of support, as in jerking a blanket 

** John B. Watson, Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Chicago, 1924. 
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on which the infant was lying or sitting, or suddenly tossing or 
dropping the infant through a foot or two as in playing with Him or 
bathing him, likewise caused the same response. Hampering his 
movements by holding him or by pinching his nose, resulted in 
considerable struggling and crying. On the other hand, patting and 
stroking the skin were quieting and resulted in approaching rather 
than withdrawing movements. If we confine ourselves to a descrip- 
tion of just exactly what the infant did in each one of these situations 
it is clear that there is only a slight resemblance to the fear, anger, 
and love of the adult subject. 

As a matter of fact, when the responses alone are shown by means 
of moving pictures in either the newborn or in early childhood, 
observers of considerable experience cannot, with any certainty, 
identify the stimulus conditions that brought them about. When 
we say that a young child is angry or hungry or in pain, we are judging 
principally from our knowledge of the stimulating conditions and not 
on the basis of the child's reaction alone}^ Even when the photographs 
of adults who have special training in dramatics and are “register- 
ing” the various emotions, are shown to groups of subjects, without 
the stimuli and without labels, we find a general inability to name 
the various emotions. Presumably, when we judge that another person 
is angry or embarrassed, we are basing our judgment pretty largely 
on the kind of response that that particular situation would cause in 
ourselves; not upon the appearance of the other person. 

The important findings in several different experiments are 
(i) that the emotional responses in infancy are very rudimentary; 
if the normal flow of activity is interfered with, or if the stimulation 
is painful or the stimuli unusually intense, the infant becomes tense, 
withdraws from the stimulus as well as he can, and cries; (2) if the 
stimulation is tactual and of only slight intensity (as in petting) the 
infant relaxes, approaches the stimulus as well as he can, and at 
later ages, gurgles or smiles; (3) many other stimulus situations 
such as “the dark,” “hideous” faces, strangers, slimy objects, and 
all manner of stimulating objects that cause withdrawal, loathing, 
or cringing in adults do not, in the very young, produce any es- 

*‘MandeIl Sherman, “The Differentiation of Emotional Responses in Infants,” 
Journal of Comparative Psychology, jq*7. 8:265-28^ 
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pedally violent withdrawals. Since in older children they do, we 
must conclude that these responses either (a) are learned from other 
people, or (b) develop naturally with the increased maturity of the 
subject. 

Both of these factors operate in the following manner: 

(o) A fifteen-month-old child was presented with a white rat 
in the laboratory. Motion picture views were being taken to show 
that children of this age were not afraid of rats. The child first 
looked intently at the animal and then as it moved, pursued it, 
handled it, and even took it closer to his face and mouth than the 
most experienced animal psychologist would have done. While these 
reactions were in process, a group of wandering co-eds entered an 
adjoining laboratory where there were several cages of white rats. 
They shrieked, giggled, and talked in high-pitched voices about the 
animals; then through an open door, spying the child holding onto 
one closely, they became even more raucous. The child immediately 
dropped the rat, shrank back in his chair, and refused to touch it 
again that day even though the door was closed and the co-eds 
summarily dismissed. A week later when the rat was again presented 
(without the co-eds) he refused to touch it. Two weeks later he 
gingerly assayed a halfhearted handling. The observations were 
not pursued further, but from what we know of other better con- 
trolled experiments it is safe to assume that had he, the second time, 
been presented with the rat and the noisy girls he would have been 
even more tense and active in withdrawing from the rat.“ A few 
such instances would have made him “afraid” of rats, and perhaps 
all similar white, furry animals, for these responses are not specific. 
Children who are “afraid” of dentists because of a painful experience 
are also frequently afraid of barbers, doctors, or anybody else who 
wears a white coat. Fears are thus easily learned, so that even though 
there are only, a small number of situations that will originally 
produce fear reactions, there may be several dozen in a very short 
time. 

(6) The maturity factor operates as in the following example; 
A child of two was observed to run happily to the door to meet her 

r 

**J. B. Watson and R. Rayner, “Conditioned Emotional Reaction,’* Journal of 
Experimental Psychology ^ 1920, 3:1-14- 
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brother. The brother had just purchased a Hallowe’en mask and 
wore it as he entered the house. The two-year-old uttered the throaty 
cry we have mentioned, became tense, and backed away from the 
brother, who thereupon removed his mask. The little girl relaxed and 
smiled, but when the brother again adjusted the mask she yet again 
got as far from him as she could, and this is significant — retreated 
always towards her mother. Now had the mother also been afraid, 
there is no question but that the child would have remained afraid 
of masks for a long time. But in this case the mother comforted the 
child, approached the masked brother, put on the mask herself, 
and invited, but did not force, the child to put the mask on also. 
Before the Hallowe’en season was over both children masked them- 
selves innumerable times. 

Had the little girl been younger, the masked brother would have 
elicited no unusual response, but since she was old enough to run 
and meet him as he came from school and since she was capable of 
discriminating this new appearance from his usual appearance, it 
constituted a barrier to the responses she was all ready to make and 
had made many times in the past, with the consequences we have 
described. What we as adults call *‘fear” is the perception of those 
bodily changes that are elicited when we are confronted with forbidding, 
frustrating situations like this. All frustration does not result in this 
“abject fear” however. We are sometimes only slightly upset because 
the “fearful” situation is new in only a few insignificant details, in 
which case we say we are “startled for a moment,” “fearful for an 
instant,” or “a little bit afraid.” 

In still a different way, frustration may result in a different ad- 
justment. This same girl, now four, was observed to drop to the 
floor, cry, and have the beginning of what is called a “temper tan- 
trum” under the following conditions: Her brother took with him 
to school one morning a toy which she had some reason to believe 

^ One of the most common situations of this kind for college students is that in- 
volved in what we call “stage fright.” Although the situation is a complicated one, 
at least one important element in it is that we have never been taught to speak to an 
audience. We would have no difficulty when with one or two people because we would 
be talking directly to them, but to talk to fifty or a hundred or five hundred petrifies 
us because we have no ready means of reacting. When we do finally become adjusted 
to an audience, then its lack may be disconcerting as in a case of “microphone fright” 
on the part of an experienced public speaker. 
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was hers. He closed the door, which the younger child was unable to 
open. After starting toward the door — she had previously on many 
occasions tried to open it — the child ran back toward an adult, fell 
to the floor, cried, and rolled from side to side. We can interpret the 
situation in this manner: If she could have opened the door she 
would have pursued her brother and demanded that the toy be 
returned to her, but the door constituted a barrier. The stimulating 
situation was intense but there was no response to be made other 
than the explosive, inadequate one that she made. But was it com- 
pletely inadequate? It is important to observe that she ran toward 
adults. Perhaps she had been able to enlist adult interference by 
similar attacks before. On the basis of extended observation we know 
that had the adult this time secured the toy for the child by running 
after the brother, then on succeeding occasions when barriers were 
met these obstructions would be more likely to elicit this same tan- 
trum. The adult actually ignored the seizure, a technic which has 
been proven effective in eliminating undesirable behavior of this 
kind. All children, so far as is known, have tantrums, especially in 
the years from two to four, when so many frustrating situations are 
created by the family’s demands for conformity to adult modes of 
reaction. At what age they cease, or whether they cease ai aU, is de- 
termined by the way the child is handled. 

In summarizing this section we might point out that in anger we 
attack a barrier or some object animate or inanimate, in fear we 
retreat from the frustrating situation.®* There is very little difference 
in the bodily reactions in either case. In order to eliminate either 
of these reactions we must follow the principle of giving the person, 
either child or adult, some feeling of competence in the situation, by 
allowing him or encouraging him to develop some socially approved 
method of dealing with it, and by refusing to encourage the con- 
tinuance of the undesirable as the adequate solution.®* 

Imma ture Behavior. College students in common with other 
young people sometimes have difficulty in adjusting to the demands 
of the modem world. In many instances the source of the difficulty 

** Florence Goodenough, Anger in Young Children^ University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1931, p. 27^C 

A. T. Jcrsild and Frances B. Holmes, “Methods of Overcoming Children's Fears,” 
Journal of Psychology y 1934, 1:75-104. 
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is found either in a persistence of childlike modes of response or a 
regression to a childish way of behaving in the presence of a frus- 
trating circumstance. In our society the process of entering adult- 
hood is accomplished ordinarily without benefit of a special 
instruction or ceremony.*® As a consequence young people are some- 
times treated as children at home and expected to act as adults 
away from home. Never having been given any special instruction in 
how adults are expected to behave they have to try out various ways 
until they hit upon a mode that is satisfactory to their present 
state of development. They have to compromise between the satis- 
factions attending continued childhood and those resulting from 
adult modes of response.*^ Regressions may be explained by the 
fact that solutions to problems have been secured by resorting to 
childish ways of reacting at home and as a consequence they are 
tried out in the larger social field outside the home. This technic 
results in many unfortunate experiences which leave the inunature 
bewildered, and result in a warped view of life and living. 

X. LANGUAGE AND TOOLS 

To most students the linking of “language and tools” in order to 
form the title of this section will seem about as sensible as “Fifth 
Avenue and the Hottentots,” which is to say, it makes no sense at all. 
But from the psychologist’s point of view language and tools are 
identical in the sense that both inventions enable one to deal in- 
directly with situations; both extend the sphere of a single person’s 
influence; both enable a person to accomplish tasks that would be 
impossible without their use, either each by itself, or in combination. 

Our present civilization depends on the use of the edged tool in 
fashioning the artifacts of our culture. If tools were suddenly re- 
moved and man was forced to manipulate his many machines with 

For a description of puberty rites in a typical primitive community see H. Pow- 
dermaker, Life in Lesu, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 1Q33. It is some- 
times said that these difficulties are due to the complexity of our civilization. This is 
probably a mistaken notion, primitive societies were and are complex. The source of 
our difficulty seems to be found in the diverse cultures represented in our society and 
the rapid rate at which changes in the mores take place. See Chapter IV for a further 
discussion of this problem. 

*^Cf. L. Sears, ResponsibUUy: Us Development through Punishment and Reward, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1032. 
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bare hands alone it is perfectly clear that a few days or weeks would 
see the final collapse of our civilization. How man ever came to use 
tools in the first place is not known, but it is known that the other 
primates — chimpanzees, for instance — do not, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, use even sticks and stones for clubs or hammers. If they 
do happen to nxake use of a stick it is cast aside immediately after it 
has been put to temporary use, while to the most primitive men, 
crudely fashioned stones and clubs must have been among the prized 
possessions. These tools enabled their bearers to strike harder blows 
or to accomplish a certain end with a smaller expenditure of 
energy. Their possession also enabled man to make still other tools 
which were adapted to special tasks — an evolution which is still in 
progress. 

It is also a mystery as to just how the first primitive language 
came to be spoken. We know that the great apes make no use of 
spoken language. When one ape wants to control the behavior of 
another he is limited to pulling, pushing, or leading his directed 
brother. Men accomplish the same purpose by using words as well 
as gestures and other symbols.^® This fact is advantageous princi- 
pally because no actual contact has to be made between the directed 
and the director so that concerted action can be accomplished over a 
considerable area. 

Leaving primitive man, let us consider the process that a child 
goes through in learning a modern spoken language. Within a few 
months after birth a child in his ordinary vocalization, without any 
encouragement whatsoever, makes all the sounds that occur in any 
of the modern languages including all of those illusive French and 
German vowels that demand so much careful co-ordination when 
one is trying to learn a second language. In addition, there are sounds 


* Primitive man left no written records, of course. There is reason to believe that 
spoken language was well developed before any permanent records were left. It is a 
^ock to learn that there are probably more people in the world, even today, who 
can neither read nor write than there are who can. 

» Speech and language are not synonymous terms. Speech refers to the co-ordinations 
involved in forming words but language refers to any kind of symbolic dealing with 
objects, events, and relations between them. Other nonverbal language responses arc 
the drum language of Africa, smoke signals of our plains Indians, whistling, picto- 
graphs, message sticks, and so on. See R. T. Clark, “The Drum Language of the 
Tumba People,'* American Journal of Sociology^ 1934, 40:34-48. 
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that belong to no known language and which investigators find ex- 
tremely hard to write in phonetic symbols. 

The accidental production of these sounds stimulates the audi- 
tory mechanism as well as the kinesthetic so that certain sounds 
are repeated with variations for as many as forty or fifty times before 
the infant proceeds to a new one, or is distracted. This dual stimula- 
tion of two sense departments at the same time produces a condition 
in which, if some other person selects some one of the sounds and pro- 
nounces it, the auditory stimulation alone is enough to cause a kines- 
thetic reaction which results in the child’s making the same sound 
that the adult has accomplished. It is easy to see that if some “baby- 
ish” sound is thus singled out by the adult, then it, rather than the 
accepted sound, is reinforced so that the child learns, in time, to 
talk “baby talk.” This habit may be so well developed that as an 
older child, babyish lisping, for instance, can never entirely be elimi- 
nated. In other cases it can be eliminated only after a painfully long 
process of re-education. 

Since objects or actions of various kinds uniformly accompany 
these auditory stimulations, the child learns that the name is a sub- 
stitute for the object. By the time an average child is two years old 
he will have learned about 270 words, in which acquisition he will 
have spent innumerable hours and repeated each one of the words 
several hundred times. Sometimes he will be confused, as when he 
learns that a “watch” stands for timepiece and then somebody says 
“watch” to him meaning “look.” Even older children frequently mis- 
construe a meaning, as when a four-year-old in putting on her san- 
dals, was told that she had the buckles “inside the foot.” She laughed 
and thought it a great joke that the adult who told her should be- 
lieve that buckles could be put under the skin of her foot. 

**The totally deaf children do not learn to talk under ordinary conditions. At a 
much later time than people usually learn to speak, very special instruction is required 
to prevent them from forever remaining mute. 

^ It also might happen that none of these sounds are reinforced. This recently hap> 
pened to a child who was kept in a single room by a deaf-mute mother. The child 
had no contact with anyone else and as a result could not speak at all when discov- 
ered, at almost five years of age. When psychologists first saw her they thought that 
she was deaf because she gave no obvious responses to words or other sounds. 

^ M. £. Smith, **An Investigation of the Development of the Sentence and the 
Extent of Vocabulaiy in Young Children,” University of Iowa Studies in Child Wei- 
farey Vol. 3, 1926. 
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From this description it will be seen that contrary to the most 
widely held position, spoken language is not the expression of ideas. 
It is not the expression of anything. It is a response involving a com- 
plicated co-ordination of Ups, tongue, and muscles of the throat, 
chest, and vocal cords. As such, it is no different from any other 
complicated co-ordinated response. Its real xmiqueness, and this 
applies to written language as weU as to spoken language, is that a 
word can substitute for a concrete object, situation, event, or re- 
lation. We can elicit an equivalent response in another person 
by using the word “pencil” as we can by actually showing him a 
“pencil.” If this is true it is easy to see how we can get another person 
to react now to an event which will not happen until next week or 
next year. Thus we have anticipation. Of course, some other person 
does not have to do the stimulating. We have already mentioned the 
countless repetition of words in which the two-year-old engages. He 
can stimulate himself so that this self-stimulation is the source of many 
anticipatory responses.^^ In the case where the event which occurred 
last week is reinstated now, either by some other person using words 
or by using words oneself, we have what is caUed remembering. 

One considerable advantage in using words is that we are com- 
pletely relieved of the necessity of reinstating actual situations. We 
can turn situations inside out or upside down or take them apart in 
words without changing the concrete situations themselves. But this 
same advantage can sometimes be a disadvantage because we can 
invent words for events that never happened and never will happen 
and for things that never have existed nor will ever exist. One 
favorite invention of this kind is the assumption that a person, in 
the form of a storm god, is behind the disastrous storm that lays 
waste to the agricultural attempts of the primitive. Children every- 
where have invented all kinds of hobgoblins. One investigator found 
that imaginary f^rs of impossible or remotely probable happen- 
ings accounted for the majority of children’s fears.®* Even adults 

^ Anticipatory responses can be accomplished in animals that have no language, 
so that one cannot say that language is a necessary condition for anticipation, although 
language considerably facilitates the occurrence of anticipation. 

“ A. T. Jersild, F. V. Markey, and C. L. Jersild, “Children’s Fears, Dreams, Wishes, 
Da3rdreams, Likes, Dislikes, Pleasant, and Unpleasant Memories,” Child Devdopmefti 
Monograph No. 12, 1933. 
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react to words which have no precise referent, a fact which accounts 
for some very unrealistic dealing with problems, not only of a per- 
sonal nature but also in law, in economics, in politics, or even in 
psychology. 

There are certain situations which remain unverbalized — ^we have 
no words for them. When they are met, the parents of young children 
do not speak, but act embarrassed and are perfectly mute. A great 
many visceral responses are of this character; because they are not 
subject to inspection, they remain unremarked except by the person 
himself. He can’t reveal them to anybody else because he can’t name 
them. These become in toto what is called the unconscious. They are 
added to from time to time by the fact that we forget the names 
associated with various events so that we can no longer recall them. 
But when we meet somebody whom at first glance we don’t like, one 
explanation is an unfortunate experience with somebody who looked 
like him in the past, the details of which experience we no longer 
remember. Attitudes and prejudices belong to this category. We 
have forgotten all of the experiences that led us to have a certain 
attitude toward the Negro. In the abstract we may even feel favor- 
able because we have learned to be broad-minded in the abstract, 
but if the possibility of marriage into our family was to be considered, 
our attitude would be determined by numerous unidentifiable experi- 
ences. Needless to say, favorable attitudes are generated in the same 
way. 


XI. HABIT FORMATION 

In previous sections we have made use of the concept of habit 
formation by pointing out that a given response can be elicited by a 
different pattern of stimuli on one occasion than on another. We 
have pointed out that the kinds of things that happen to a person, 
among other things, determine the kind of individual he is now, but 
it should also be clear that every occurrence involving a person does 
not diange him. Some things seem to be learned promptly, a single 
happening frequently having an extended effect on later behavior. 
On the other hand, long and painful practice in the attempt to 
master the piano or the violin, for instance, leaves the subsequent 
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activity of many people practically unchanged. Observations of this 
kind make it important to know why some experiences are more 
potent than others in determining what kind of person a given indi- 
vidual is going to be. Explanations of the relative effectiveness of 
different modes of dealing with situations of this kind are discussed 
in psychology under the general topic of learning. In this field, as in 
most others, there is probably more remaining to be discovered than 
has been ascertained by almost a half century of research on the 
problem; but, even so, there are several principles of utmost sig- 
nificance that can be formulated. 

Drives and Learning. The fact that people can learn at all is 
dependent upon their being active. A low level of activity is not 
conducive to the most prompt and effective acquisition of new 
habits, and in some instances may prohibit learning altogether. As 
we have seen in previous sections, the degree of activity depends 
fundamentally on the existence of certain tissue needs in the organ- 
ism under consideration. The fundamentals of the problem of learn- 
ing can best be conceptualized by referring for a moment to animal 
experiments which sought to measure the relative strength of various 
drives. (Cf. p. 37.) It will be recalled that an animal was placed in 
one side of an apparatus that provided a barrier in the form of an 
electric shock; the incentive was placed in the other. The barrier 
was not so formidable that it totally prevented the animal from sur- 
mounting it, but it did put a premium on the energy with which the 
obstruction was attacked. The most vigorous animals made the most 
crossings in a given time. This is not a criticism; the apparatus was 
designed for this purpose. 

In measuring learning activities we set a situation in which the 
same relation between an animal and the incentive obtains, but the 
barrier, this time, is in the form of a long and complicated pathway 
which contains many blind alleys. It stretches from the starting 
compartment to the incentive. To attain the incentive requires 
ingenuity in selecting the shortest pathway from all the alternatives 
offered by the pattern, rather than brute strength. On subsequent 
trials, differences between the animals are observed in the manner 
in which entrances into the various blind alleys are eliminated. But 
aside from these individual differences the character of the blind 
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alleys themselves, i.e., whether they are long or short, and the rela- 
tion they bear to the “correct” path — e.g., whether they lead toward 
or away from the general direction of the goal and how close they 
are to the goal — are important determinants of which errors will be 
eliminated first. 

The Maze Habit. The early investigators were interested in the 
problem of “sensory control” of the maze habit. This means that 
they tried to catalog the various sense departments that had some 
bearing on the original learning of a pattern or which had some effect 
in disrupting learning if some change were made in the middle of the 
process. To this end two lines of attack were employed. In some 
experiments the various sensory fields were controlled by makiog 
them as uniform as possible so that no guiding differences in the 
sensory fields could be employed by the animals. In other experi- 
ments there was an attempt to control the sensory factors by operat- 
ing the animal so that the auditory, visual, and olfactory sense 
organs were destroyed. The upshot of the whole matter was that 
animals learn by using a variety of cues. It is even likely that differ- 
ent animals make use of different cues in the same learning situation, 
although there are typically greater effects produced by the elimina- 
tion of one sense department rather than another. If the visual field 
is made uniform they learn on the basis of auditory, tactual, or 
kinesthetic cues. //, in turn, all these factors are controlled, we finally 
arrive at an insolvable problem. There must be some sensory difference 
in order that learning take place. 

This principle is equally applicable to human learning situations. 
Learning takes place most promptly when a variety of well-defined 
cues is available to the learner. Obscure cues overlaid with confusing 
detail make for difficulty. 

Motivation and Learning. Another principle derived from animal 
studies is related to the importance of the goal. There are countless 
items of information, and perhaps half a hundred principles, that are 
concerned with the specific conditions under which learning takes 
place in animals. However interesting these items are, we shall have 
to leave this topic because of the limitation of space. Numerous ex- 
periments have shown that there is a definite relation between the 
nature of the goal and the promptness with which learning takes 
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plax:e.’* Rats learn problems not for a reward but for a specific re- 
ward, and if this goal is changed in the middle of the learning process, 
the performance suffers.*® Even in human beings it is doubtful if 
learning can be accomplished without some kind of goal. The more 
obvious, aUraciive, and imtnedicUely attainable this goal is, the more 
prompt is learning. Several studies have shown that experts in in- 
dustry are not, under ordinary conditions, working at anywhere near 
their ultimate limit of performance. Even after manyyears’ experience 
they show decided improvement at their jobs if goals of various 
kinds are set up and their attainment rewarded appropriately." 

Once attained, a goal is sometimes not as attractive in succeeding 
consununations. In one experiment " with a group of English school 
children this factor was investigated by gradually increasing a money 
reward as previous records were broken. The children were paid a 
small sum for their preliminary accomplishment and then as they 
surpassed their previous records, the reward was increased each time, 
a fact which kept the incentive value of the reward more constant 
than it would have been under ordinary conditions. Under these con- 
ditions the children kept adding faster and faster with no sign of a 
final limit to their progress, although the experiment was continued 
to the point where in the ordinary course of events (dictated by other 
experiments) they would no longer have been showing any im- 
provement. 

Punishment and Reward. These considerations strongly imply 
that learning is more effective under conditions of rewarding the 
correct sequence of activities than it would be under the conditions 
where incorrect acts are punished. Again animal experiments have 
contributed to the generalization which it is possible to make. If an 
electric shock is used as a punishment in entrances into blind alleys, 
either with human subjects or with rats in maze learning, then learn- 

Tolman and Honzik, ^‘Degrees of Hunger, Reward, and Non-reward, and Maze 
Learning in Rats,” University of California Publications in Psychology , 1930, 4:241-256. 

M. H. Elliott, ”The Effect of Change of Reward on the Maze Performance of 
Rats,” University of California Publications in Psychology, 1928, 4:19-30; 1929, 
4 : 9 i-i) 8 ; 1929, 4:185-188. 

^ H. D. Kitson, ”A Study of the Output of Workers under a Particular Wage 
Incentive,” University Journal of Business, 1922, 1:54-68. 

J. C. Flugel, “Practice, Fatigue and Oscillation,” British Journal of Psychology, 
Medical Supplement, 1928, No. 13. 
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ing will take place more quickly than if the shock were not used. The 
shock has to be very well controlled, however, or else both animal 
and human subjects become tense and may actually refuse to go on 
with the experiment. When punishment is used in this fashion, of 
course, it is not used alone. Not to get the shock at each correct 
response in the maze is a reward as well as the consummation of the 
final goal at the maze’s end. It is thought that the shock may be only 
an information-giving device and that the increased efiiciency in 
learning is due to the continued knowledge of results rather than to 
the shock as a punishment. Under ordmary conditions this informa- 
tion is not available until the final goal is attained. Animals may be 
motivated to escape from a situation by the use of water mazes^ 
that crawling out onto a platform at the end is a sufficient reward in 
itself. More rapid learning takes place under this condition but 
again is probably not due to the punishment character of the 
water but rather because the water keeps the animals active. 

When punishment is used in practical situations it is usually used 
in place of a reward. The only reward is to “be not punished,” 
which is a rather negative condition. Then, too, it is usually adminis- 
tered by a person — it is not the natural outcome of a situation — and 
lastly, it is usually administered long after the commission of the acts 
which it is supposed to inhibit. In all these respects the administra- 
tion of punishment violates principles of learning and as a conse- 
quence cannot be expected to produce the results that the person 
who administers it hopes that it will. As a matter of fact, it is likely 
that the punished person will withdraw from the one making the 
punishment and react negatively toward him in other ways. He may 
even withdraw from other people who have some characteristics in 
common with the punisher; children who have harsh fathers are 
frequently afraid of other men. 

Self-motivation of Habits. After a person has engaged in some 
activity because of some external motivating device, he sometimes 
continues in it without the external motivator. These activities in 
habits are sometimes called “self-motivated,” or autonomous.'** This 
distinction is a valuable one to make, but it is not true that there is 

* Gordon Allport, “The Functional Autonomy of Motives,” American Journal of 
Psychology, 1937, so:i4t-is6. 
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no source of motivation in these cases. The completion of a well- 
executed series of acts is tension reducing in itself and thereby serves 
as its own reward. 

Practice. It is sometimes implied that the practice itself causes the 
learning to take place. There is considerable evidence, however, that 
a practice trial is only a formalized contact between an organism and 
the stimulating condition; as such, it is not, in itself, the cause of 
learning, but only allows the factors which are responsible for learn- 
ing to operate. 

Practice or repetition, while not accounting for the original learn- 
ing (or selection as it is called technically), may be of importance in 
fixating the selected responses. Thus, numerous trials beyond just 
barely learned responses have a great influence on how long the over- 
learned material will be retained. But here again, the practice may 
only be an opportunity to deal with a situation so that the implied 
value of a practice period is a derivative of other more potent factors. 

Motor vs. Verbal Learning. Many acts of skill such as skating or 
riding a bicycle, once learned, seem never to be forgotten while 
poetry, prose passages, dates, and names learned in childhood seem 
to be forgotten very readily. It was once thought that, because the 
skills are obvious muscular movements and the so-called “mental 
learning” was not, this fact alone accounted for the difference. It 
takes no great insight to be able to see that these verbal materials 
are barely learned in the first place while skilled acts arc greatly 
overleamed. This difference alone accounts for the better retention 
of the latter. When motor and verbal tasks are equated for over- 
learning, no such differences exist.^^ 

Recall. As in many other cases in psychology, there is no simple 
answer to the question of how much of a learned act can be recalled 
on a later occasion. If a complete reproduction of a previously 
learned act without prompting of any kind is demanded, then one 
answer is obtained. However, if the recall is aided by various devices, 
then a greater proportion of the original material can be recalled. 

^M. A. McGeoch A. W. Melton, “The Comparative Retention Values of 
Maze Habits and Nonsense Syllables,” Journal of Experimental Psychology^ 192Q, 
12:329-414; J. A. McGeoch, “The Comparative Retention Values of a Maze Habit, 
of Nonsense Syllables, and of Rational Learning,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1932, 15:662-680. 
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Suppose that the question arises as to how much of this chapter 
you can recall, (a) The method of reproduction would require that 
you reproduce it verbatim without any help in the way of prompting. 
It is obvious that, proportionately, but little would be retained. 
(6) The method of aided recall would demand that certain principal 
ideas be presented on paper and that the subject be required to fill 
in blank spaces with the projjcr words or phrases to complete the 
original chapter in the exact words of the author.^® This, obviously, 
demands the same process as the reproduction method, except that a 
smaller amount of verbatim reproduction is required, (c) The recog- 
nition method demands that an idea of the original be selected from 
one or several ideas that are similar, but not identical, to the author’s 
exact words. One familiar form of this method is found in the ordi- 
nary multiple-choice examination, in which a statement is made and 
completed in four or five alternative ways. The subject is to choose 
the correct completion from the alternatives given. Another familiar 
example is to be found in the true-false test, in which only two 
choices instead of three or more are possible. 

There is very little learning of practical importance that requires 
the high degree of mastery demanded by a perfect performance on 
the reproduction or completion methods. We are frequently called 
upon to reproduce learned materials by the latter two methods, 
however. Even more frequently we are called upon to recognize the 
central idea of the learned material, whether in the exact words of 
the author or not. The relation between recall of learned material as 
measured by these latter methods has been studied by giving tests 
which present two kinds of items. Items that reproduce exactly the 
phraseology of the author are called “verbatim items” while those 
that reproduce only his central theme are called “paraphrased 
items.” “ Under these conditions several experiments have shown 
paraphrased items are recalled much more effectively than verbatim 

“ Sometimes called the completion method. 

" There is no well-defined method of distinguishing between verbatim and para- 
phrased. Obviously, items that are false have to be stated in the negative and as a 
consequence are not exactly “verbatim.” On the other hand, paraphrased items may 
be different from the original in only a single synonym or may be totally rearranged 
and composed of synonymous material entirely. In an extreme case not a single word 
might be exactly like the author’s, and still the author’s idea could be expressed. 
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items. Surprisingly enough, piaraphrased items maybe recalled better 
with elapsed time between original learning and attempted recall 
than they were immediately after learning. 

Reminiscence. Ordinary forgetting, in which there is always less 
retained the longer the time between the original learning and the 
attempted recall, technically is called “obliviscence.” But suppose 
that immediately after a certain amount of practice a person is able 
to reproduce about half of what he has learned; then suppose that 
this immediate recall, however measured, is taken as loo. On a later 
occasion it is sometimes observed that more than half of the origi- 
nally learned material is recalled. The index then becomes more 
than loo. One hundred twenty is not an uncommonly high index. This 
means that a person can recall 20 per cent more on a later occasion 
than he can immediately after having partly learned a selection.*^ 

These findings are of especial interest in connection with college 
work. It has been found that from 50 to 80 per cent of verbatim ma- 
terial is forgotten within a few months after a college course is over. 
The recall of the substance of an item may show reminiscent effects 
however, so that items which paraphrased the content of the original 
may be recognized and correctly identified more frequently, several 
weeks or months after a final examination, than at the time of the 
examination itself. It is clearly a practical consideration whether an 
instructor should, in the light of these results, spend very much time 
on spedfic facts which will be forgotten within a few weeks at the 
outside. 

Just why there should be such a wide difference between verbatim 
and substance items is not entirely clear. It may be that a student 
has but little use for an item of detail. He cannot long remember 
that auditory reaction times are shorter than visual, and that tactual 
are shorter than both of these, because outside of class, or aside from 
the requirements of a specific examination, he has no use for these 
facts. He may remember paraphrased central ideas and general 
principles better because, once introduced to them, he has munerous 
occasions to recall them in connection with other courses or in the 

It fa obvious that reminiscence, as this effect is called, can occur only when at- 
tempting to recall partly learned material. It fa silly to say that leo per cent of a per- 
fect reproduction can be accomplished. 
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process of living outside the classroom.^* Whatever the final explana- 
tion, the practical value of instruction in qmckly forgotten material 
may be questioned. 

Forgetting. Professor Guthrie tells of an amusing incident in which 
a student at the University of Washington inquired about a course 
in forgetting. He explained to the student that although there were 
many courses in how to learn and recall effectively, he knew of none 
on how to forget. Although our principal concern in education is to 
remember, it must not be forgotten that remembering is only the 
obverse of forgetting. If we knew the technics for forgetting all the 
wrong things we recall, it might be true that the recall of pertinent 
items would be improved. 

Entirely aside from formal education, it might be well if we d^ 
veloped positive technics for forgetting some of those things that 
happen to us in the process of living. Only one technic for forgetting 
can be demonstrated. If we follow a learning period with a period of 
inactivity, as in resting or sleeping, then on a later occasion we are 
able to recall more, or forget less, than would be true if the learning 
period were followed by intense activity.''® It used to be the practice 
for an airplane pilot who had crashed but escaped serious injury, to 
be ordered immediately to take up another plane — a recommenda- 
tion entirely in accord with the foregoing principle. Forgetting is thus 
not a simple process analogous to the fading of a photographic print 
after a long exposure to light, hut a complex process depending on the 
activities intervening between the original experience and attempted 
recaU.^'^ (A more extended treatment of the practical issues in con- 
nection with learning and forgetting is found in Chapter V.) 

XII. PROBLEM-SOLVING 

If one is driving along a highway and the motor in his auto- 
mobile suddenly stops, a situation demanding some type of ad- 

^ Entirely aside from the frequency of recall, the efl5cacy of spaced repetitions is 
well recognized. 

After a rest period, or even after sleeping all night, children are observed to take 
up the same activities that engaged them before the relaxation. Relaxed time is appar- 
ently lost time in the behavior sequence. 

This is not the only factor Aat determines how much of an experience will be 
forgotten, but it is an important one, and one of those most adequately demonstrated. 
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justment is presented. The particular type of adjustment which 
ensues will depend upon the perceived relations in the stimulus situa- 
tions and upon the past habits of the person driving. If the highway 
is a country road and one is going no place in particular, and in the 
presence of certain weather conditions, one might almost welcome a 
dead motor as presenting an opportunity for a more active episode 
in an otherwise dull day; but if, on the other hand, evening is com- 
ing on rapidly and one hasn’t eaten since noon and is anticipating a 
congenial meal and evening in the company of his best girl, then the 
same occurrence is definitely felt to be frustrating and most likely to 
result in vigorous emotional responses. 

Frustration and Problem-solving. The situation which provokes 
problem-solving behavior is thus exactly the same kind which results 
in emotional behavior. The difference is only in the degree of the 
motivation or drive involved. Still, it is also clear that an occurrence 
of this kind which results in rage for one person will, in another, 
result in a calmer, more deliberate analysis of the difficulty, so it is 
obvious that the person as well as the situation has to be considered 
in accounting for the differences we get in behavior.®* 

The most important aspect of the individual here is not his sense 
organs, his glands, or his muscles, but the way in which he has dealt 
with situations of this kind before. These habits, or at least the basis 
for them, are established before a child is two years old, and although 
they can be changed from time to time, if a person has accomplished 
his ends by reacting emotionally it is difficult to make the change to 
a more deliberative reaction. If one is to be able to solve difficult 
problems without becoming emotional, then he must have found 
that emotional ways of behaving have not resulted in solutions. 

Reasoning. When the problem is presented it is best dealt with 
indirectly, by means of language. Many problems are not solved 
because the vocabulary of the would-be solver is not adequate to the 
problem. It is becoming more apparent that this statement is par- 
ticularly true for the social sciences. Thus, instead of rushing under 
the hood of our stalled automobile with both hands full of tools and 

A skillful teacher learns to present difficult problems gradually. If a class of 
young American college students is confronted with a problem that is too difficulty it 
simply quits dealing with the problem. 
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immediately proceeding to dismantle the engine, a more effective 
procedure involves an analysis of the difficulty. This is usually 
accomplished by naming, classifying, recalling, and finally formulat- 
ing an h3^thesis as to the cause of the difficulty. On the basis of the 
h3^thesis, actual manipulation and examination of the engine, its 
gas supply, its ignition, and so on, serves to check the truth or falsity 
of the hypothesis. In the event the first hypothesis turns out to be 
false, another and still another is formulated in words, until one 
finally turns out to be true.“ 

It sometimes turns out that all our available hypotheses are 
exhausted and yet none is verified. In this case we are prone to fall 
back on a random attack on the problem. ^ 

The problem-solving situation has received wide attention in the 
laboratory with materials of various kinds. In one of these studies*® 
a distinction was made between the two attacks that we have been 
describing. When a person is proceeding to the solution of a problem 
according to the dictates of an hypothesis, he is said to be showing 
“participant behavior;” when he falls back on a random attack he 
is said to be exhibiting “spectator behavior,” in which case he is 
merely manipulating the materials, blindly hoping for an hypothesis 
to form. Both methods are valuable in arriving at solutions. Indeed, 
when one meets a totally new situation there is little he can do 
except blindly handle the materials until he has become sufficiently 
acquainted with them to be able to formulate hypotheses.** Thomas 
Edison was particularly successful in the use of this method. One 
can, however, find it too easy to continue to indulge in the overtly 
active preliminaries, so that he deludes himself about the progress 
he is making in the solution of problems. Spectator behavior can 
degenerate into mere “busy work.” 

Previously Adequate Solutions. If a given solution has been suc- 
cessful in the past, it is likely to be applied to a present problem 
where it may not fit very well. In some obser\^ations on chimpanzees 
that had successfully reached fruit tied overhead by stacking boxes 

“ See John Dewey, How We Think, D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, 1933. 

“ Edna Heidbreder, Archives of Psychology, 1924, No. 73. 

^ Successful inventors find it desirable to become thoroughly saturated with all 
the known facts relating to a problem. Cf. J. Rossman, The Psychology of the Inventor, 
The Inventor’s Publishing Company, Washington, D. C., 1931. 
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under the lure, it was noted that when fruit was placed outside the 
cages the boxes were still pushed toward it even though they were 
obviously too large to go through the bars. The problem of “obtain- 
ing food” was the same in both instances, but the different location 
of the fruit eliminated the use of the boxes. More suitable rakes were 
available, of course, and were eventually employed.®® One can ob- 
serve examples of trying to “push boxes through bars” in the 
behavior of people around him every day. Discerning persons may 
even catch themselves at it. 

Direction. In yet a different way, a given attempt at solution 
may persist and by that very fact prevent the occurrence of an 
adequate solution. This persistence has been called the factor of 
“direction.” ®® It is present as soon as one has developed an hypothe- 
sis or even possibly before, for it relates to what we perceive the 
difficulty to be. Maier illustrates “direction” by pointing out how 
different a physician’s activity would be if he formulated a plan for 
controlling a certain epidemic by immunizing people than if he tried 
to prevent the germs from traveling. When a given “direction” re- 
sults in a series of failures, one had best put the problem aside for a 
while in the hope that when taking it up later a different;" direction” 
will be more apparent.®^'®* Maier has also shown that if one is in- 
formed concerning the mode of operation of the factor of direction, 
he can purposely change the direction with beneficial results. 

Observation. Many problems are not solved, simply because of a 
failure to observe the stimulus pattern accurately enough. We have 
already mentioned “night air” in connection with the cause of 
malaria. There are countless examples of confusing the relation 
between various conditions just because they happen to occur to- 

“Wolfgang Kohler, The Mentality of Apes, Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., 
New York, 1925, 

“Norman R. F. Maier, “An Aspect of Human Reasoning,” British Journal of 
Psychology (General Section), 1933, 24:144-155. 

W. Platt and B. A. Baker, “The Relation of the Scientific Hunch to Research,” 
Journal of Chemical Education^ 193I) 8:1969-2002. 

“ In some systems of psychology it would be said that the “unconscious mind” is 
important in these cases. But it should be observed that to attribute the solution to 
the “unconscious mind” is to say simply that you don’t know how the solution is 
obtained. To phrase hypotheses in terms that are not subject to verification, and then 
to announce the unverified hypothesis as a solution, is a favorite attack on many 
problems. 
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gather. The use of the principle of control and the principle of the 
single variable (Cf. p. lyf.) is an attempt to improve the accuracy 
of observations. All of the instruments of precision that are used in 
the psychology laboratory were designed for this same purpose. We 
have already pointed out that these instruments can be considered 
to be extensions of the sense organs of the scientist; they enable him 
to make observations that the inadequacies of his unaided sense 
organs would not permit him to make. 

Failure in observation is also thought to account for the inade- 
quacy of animals in problem-solving situations. Sometimes, it is felt, 
the experimenter so restricts the field of the animal that it cannot 
possibly get into a position where the relations between the various 
parts of a situation can be perceived. * 

Abstracting. Another difficulty in observation relates to the fact 
that a thing once perceived in a certain context is extremely difficult to 
separate from that concrete setting. One of Maier’s experiments in- 
volved the problem of tying together two strings which were fastened 
to the ceiling and reached to the floor. A problem was presented 
because they were so far apart that by holding onto the end of one 
no subject could reach the other. Several pieces of laboratory equip- 
ment were available as tools but it was not until the subject saw that 
a pair of pliers could be attached to one of the strings to form a 
pendulum bob that a solution to the problem occurred. There are a 
great many aspects to this problem that could be profitably dis- 
cussed, but our present interest in it will be confined to the use of 
the pliers as a weight. Pliers are not ordinarily used in this way, 
and as a consequence the process of abstracting their weight from 
their usual functions and associated properties is difl&cult or in some 
cases totally impossible. 

Escape. In observing that successful solutions frequently follow 
a period of rest or absorption with other tasks, we are not overlook- 
ing the fact that apparently a great many solutions are never arrived 
at because the so-called period of incubation extends over entirely 
too much time. People escape from the necessity of solving problems 
by withdrawing completely from the field of action. This factor has 
been discussed in connection with frustration. It applies here because 
unsolved problems are frustrations. 
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xm. PERSONALITY 

In this chapter we have been aiming at an understanding of the 
variety of ways in which a human being functions in the presence of 
the various pressures of his environment. No small measure of causa- 
tion is found in the nature of his biological mechanism — nor can we 
neglect the personal behavior biography. All of these habits of react- 
ing and all of this biological predisposition is frequently subsumed 
under the label of “personality.” The main difference between 
“scientific psychology” and “personality study” is that in the former 
we are not so much interested in the single individual as we are in the 
formulation of certain broad general principles, the development of 
which has been the burden of this chapter. We have to study many 
people in order to arrive at these generalizations, and of necessity we 
limit our attention to just a single phase of their activity at any one 
moment. Personality study emphasizes the fact that there is a fun- 
damental integration of all these principles in a particular Individual, 
and that if we are to understand this one person we have to consider 
exactly what kind of experiences he has had, and how they have 
interacted to produce this unique expression. This uniqueness results 
in the execution of all behavior in some specifically characteristic 
style. It is this “style” that we call personality. An example suffices 
to illustrate the point. A practice teacher adopted the mannerisms of 
an experienced teacher whose teaching he observed. To an observer 
the practice teacher’s behavior, although a faithful copy of his 
mentor’s, appeared bizarre and out of place because it did not fit in 
with his stature, his years, or his behavior outside the classroom. 
His teaching was not successful because it was forced and unnatural. 
One sees about him every day the out-of-place mannerisms of many 
movie queens in the behavior of his young students or his own 
children. Behavior of this kind cannot be adopted in “hunks” from 
someone else without appearing totally out of place. New habits 
have to be developed by the slow process of assimilation into the 
already characteristic way of doing things. Through a thorough 
integration with the old habits they actually become parts of one’s 
self. Personality does change, but it changes slowly, or even pain- 
fully. (See Chapter II.) 
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Study Questions 

1. What methods are used by charlatans to convince people of the 
adequacy of their pronouncements? 

2. What is the essential difference between the literary and scientific 
method of explaining behavior? 

3. How is the ‘‘developmental principle^’ related to the “law of cause 
and effect’? 

4. How would you answer someone who declared that human destiny 
was determined by heredity? 

5. If the son of a bandit and a prostitute was separated from his 

parents at an early age and knew nothing of them, in what ways could 
he be expected to resemble them? ^ 

6. A student once asked, “Can the emotions be educated?” How 
would you answer him? 

7. In what way is the problem of personality development related to 
the material presented in this chapter? 

8. Discuss the notion that “the best way to prevent outbreaks of 
destruction is to keep men in bondage” on the basis of the principles in 
this chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 


How Is Psychology Used in Everyday Life? 


By Walter C. Vaunum, los angei.es city college 


The title ^'How Is Psychology Used in Everyday Life?’’ must be 
given some sort of limiting definition. The “everyday life” of a 
research psychologist would involve the consideration and use of 
some of the most technical processes known to the science. On the 
other hand, the term might be applied to the so-callcd common 
sense psychology of the layman, which unfortunately is very often 
made up largely of pseudopsychology. By way of a more or less 
arbitrary limitation of our problem, therefore, it will be our purpose 
in the present chapter to deal primarily with certain studies, the 
results of which have a bearing upon the daily life and efficiency of 
the layman. It is hoped that from this he may develop a sense of 
psychological values which will enable him to recognize and avoid 
many forms of psychological quackery, and to realize that scientific 
psychology is applicable to a wide rarfge of everyday problems. For 
example, any information relative to the reduction of automobile 
accidents through a greater knowledge of the psychology of auto- 
mobile operators is bound to affect more or less intimately the life 
of every American. Problems relating to the efficiency of the arrange- 
ment of a kitchen, together with a consideration of the psychological 
effect, of proper ventilation, will play an important role in the 
lives of a great number of women. 

The average layman may not be particularly interested in the 
technological process by which improved methods are established, 
but he cannot help being interested in the results of such studies 
and in the ways in which he personally can apply their results. It 
is on the basis of these considerations that the topics herein included 
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have been selected. Certainly only a small proportion of all these 
practical matters can be taken up; but then the reader should 
remember that, unfortunately, only a small proportion of the 
problems which cry for practical solutions have been tackled by 
scientists. If the reader can catch the spirit of research underl)ring 
the work discussed here, he may be able to read more critically of 
future experiments in fields relating to psychology in everyday life. 

I. PSYCHOLOGY AND THE MOTORIST 

Type and Frequency of Motor Accidents. The first and perhaps 
one of the most important steps in attacking any psycholo^cal 
problem, such as that of automobile accidents, is to discover as 
much as possible about its frequency and the circumstances under 
which it occurs. This may or may not be strictly psychological, 
but it is essential if we are to avoid important errors in the distribu- 
tion of our energy. For instance, it is important to know that from 
the ages of three to twenty-one accidents kill more persons than 
does any one disease; while for all ages, there are only four diseases 
which kill more than do accidents.^ This fact, though not difficult 
to understand, enables us to focalize our attention upon a limited 
age group in considering the problem of accidents. There is much 
justification for the concern over accidents among children. In the 
age group 15 to 24 years, pedestrian deaths constitute only 12 per 
cent of the total, whereas in the age group o to 14 years the per- 
centage is over 60. There are nearly five times as many pedestrian 
deaths among young children as among youth. (See Figure 8.) Also, 
note that old people, 65 years or more, have even more pedestrian 
deaths (66 per cent) than do children. 

These facts are important in telling us where to concentrate our 
accident-prevention efforts. The explanation of the higher percent- 
age of deaths in the extreme age groups lies in the fact that young 
children are just acquiring pedestrian activities. They have not 
perfected their abilities at walking, nor the necessary additional 
habits relating to safety. Proof of this is the fact that children from 
o to 4 years have a larger percentage of deaths than do those from 

1 Unless otherwise indicated, statistics quoted are from Accident FactSy 1940 Edi- 
tion, National Safety Council, Inc., Chicago. 
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Even in aviation, however, theje may be room for improvement. 
Ferree and Rand ® feel that insufiicient attention is paid to psycho- 
logical testing in service. In other words, aviators are carefully 
tested on entering service; but once in, there is a tendency to assume 
that their reaction level will remain unchanged. In an article describ- 
ing an apparatus devised by them to measure oculomotor abnormal- 
ities and fatigue, Ferree and Rand comment as follows: “It seems 
strange that the plane should be carefully tested on every point 
before each flight, and yet little or no attention given to the pilot 
other than to see that he is on hand to fly.” Where psychological 
factors are involved, just as with mechanical devices, the testing 
work must be a process of “keeping everlastingly at it.” Many states 
now issue auto drivers’ licenses for limited periods of time, at the 
end of which the driver must repass routine examinations to deter- 
mine whether any changes have occurred in sensory acuity, motor 
skills, or reaction time. 

Causes of Auto Accidents. Most of us are inclined to feel that 
alcohol is a major factor in the cause of auto accidents. However, 
cold statistics show that in fatal accidents, only one driver in nine 
has been drinking prior to the accident. At the same time, records 
show that in pedestrian fatalities, one out of every seven has been 
drinking. It would appear that drunken walking is a more frequent 
hazard than drunken driving. 

Recently automobile manufacturers have introduced a more 
uniform t)TJe of headlight equipment. The “sealed beam” lights 
were installed in response to the known fact that the fatal accident 
rate is three times as high during the night as during the day. Over 
half of the pedestrian deaths occur between 6 p . m . and midnight. 
Just how effective the increase in the amount of road illumination 
will be in reducing these accidents cannot yet be determined. One 
serious problem has, however, already occurred. That is the increased 
glare, through the fact that the new lights when turned on “high” 
are very blinding. The California Vehicle Department, for in- 
stance, is finding it necessary to instigate a vigorous educational 
program directed toward having motorists always dim their lights 
in passing. 

^ Science y 1938, 87:216. 
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How important is speeding in the problem of auto accidents? A 
glance at Figure 9 will indicate '^chat unsafe speeds are certainly 
serious, but by no means the most frequent cause of fatal accidents. 
Unsafe pedestrian acts, drunken drivers and pedestrians, road condi- 
tions, and miscellaneous unsafe driving practices, all equal or exceed 
speed as contributing factors to fatal accidents. 




Two out of five 
involved other 
unsafe practices. 



Two out of three in- 
volved unsafe pedes- 
trian acts. 



One out of four involved One out of five involved 

drinking. road and weather con- 

ditions. 


Figure 9. Frequency with which various factors contribute to traffic accidents. 


With the knowledge of these and the many other facts available 
about the causes of auto accidents, it becomes possible for the psy- 
chologist to concentrate on some of the more important factors. 
A few of the directions which psychological research has taken 
will be discussed in the following pages. 

The Psychological Factors in Driving. When the psychologist 
attacks any broad problem, such as automobile driving, from the 
experimental angle, he must break it up into specific measurable 
units. The reason for this is that any large problem has so many 
variables that they cannot all be controlled. Consequently, the 
influence of any one of them cannot be determined. We propose to 
discuss here a few of the specific problems which have been at- 
tacked with varying degrees of success by the psychologist in his 
laboratory. 
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Reaction Time. The measurement of the reaction time of the 
driver appeals to the psychologist as the most natural starting point. 
It seems obvious that a measurement of the quickness with which a 
driver can apply a brake after he sees a danger signal will be a basic 
problem in automobile driving. Most large psychology laboratories 
have a reaction testing device such as that illustrated in Figure 10. 
Essentially, the apparatus consists of a chronoscope, which is an 



Figure 10. Measuring the reaction time of drivers. 


accurate device for measuring time in units of at least one one- 
hundredth of a second, plus a stimulus board, usually a device for 
flashing a light, and the dummy auto. This is used because it puts 
the driver as nearly as possible in a driving situation. 

In a test, the subject is seated at the apparatus with his foot on 
the accelerator. The accelerator can be connected to the speed- 
ometer in such a way that the subject may be required to press on 
the accelerator hard enough to “maintain” a given spreed. This does 
not, of course, exactly duplicate driving at various speeds, but it 
does require that the subject be exerting a muscular effort in connec- 
tion with the accelerator instead of merely waiting to move his 
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foot to the brake pedal. The subject is told, of course, to watch for 
the signal and upon seeing it to apply the brake inunediately. The 
switch which turns on the stimulus light also starts the chronoscope. 
When the subject’s foot reaches the brake, the movement of the 
brake j)edal stops the chronoscope. The reaction time is the interval 
between the flashing of the light and the arrival of the foot on the 
brake pedal. There is involved the movement of the foot from the 
accelerator to the brake pedal, which accounts in part for the fact 
that automobile reaction time is uniformly longer than simple 
reaction time as measured in the laboratory. Depending upon the 
apparatus used, it has been found that the average person’s driving 
reaction time is somewhere between ^ and f of a second. 

The reaction time problem can be complicated by instructing the 
subject that if a red light appears, he is to apply the brake; but if 
a green light appears, he is to continue pressing upon the accelerator. 
This type of reaction more closely resembles the actual driving 
situation and increases reaction time by as much as 50 per cent. 

Although it is probable that reaction time measurement is basic 
to our problem, its importance can be overestimated. An inspection 
of Table IV illustrates the limitations. Notice that in stopping a 
car two factors are involved — first, the reaction time, and second, 
the time required for the brakes to bring the car to a stop. 

Note that there is only a slight relationship between the speed of 
the car and the reaction time of the driver, whereas there is a very 
direct ratio between the speed of the car and the braking distance. 
Thus a car traveling at 20 miles an hour gives a reaction distance 
of 22 feet, whereas at 40 miles an hour the reaction distance is, of 
course, 44 feet. The braking distance at 20 miles an hour, however, 
is 28 feet; while the braking distance at 40 miles an hour is 109 feet 
or almost four times as much. The faster the car is traveling, the 
smaller is the relative importance of the psychological factor as 
compared to the mechanical factor. Obviously, this does not mean 
that we can omit the reaction factor from our studies, but it does 
mean that we cannot eliminate accidents by refusing licenses to 
drivers with slow reaction time. 

The Harvard Studies. The problems related to automobile driving 
have been carefully studied by De Silva and his associates at Har- 
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TABLE IV* 

Stopping Distances under Most Favorable Road Conditions 


(Based on effective four-wheel brakes and driving on a straight, level, smooth, 
hard-surface, dry highway) 


If you go this 
fast 


Before your mind 
and body react* 
to a warning of 
danger, you will 
go this distance: 

You will go this 
miichfarther from 
the time your 
brakes first begin 
to take effect until 
you come to a full 
stop: 

In other words, 
you will travel 
this distance from 
the time you are 
first aware of 
danger until your 
car comes to a 
full stop: 

(Miles per 
Hour) 

(Equivalent 

This Is “Reac- 

This Is “Braking 

This Is “Totil 

Feet per 
Second) 

tion-Time Dis- 
tance” (Feet) 

Distance” 

(Feet) 

Stopping Dis- 
tance”** (Feet) 

10 

15 

II 

7 

18 

15 

22 

16 

15 

31 

20 

30 

22 

28 

50 

25 

37 

27 

43 

70 

30 

44 

33 

62 

95 

35 

51 

38 

84 


40 

59 

44 

109 


45 

66 

49 

135 


50 

73 

55 

172 


55 

81 

60 

210 


60 

88 

66 

248 



* Average reaction time of o 75 second. 

** The figures in this column are for average reaction time and good brakes. The 
total stopping distance from 30 m.p.h. for a person with 2-second reaction time, driv- 
ing a car with poor brakes, would be 88 plus 100, or 188 feet (or nearly twice the 
distance given above). 

vard University. In addition to carrying on laboratory research 
relating to the many problems connected with automobile driving, 
De Silva has sponsored a nation-wide educational program designed 
to bring the “man behind the wheel” a better understauiding of 
the factors which may lead him to be one of the more than fifty 
thousand persons per year involved in accidents. In this work, 
“drivers’ clinics” have been set up in more than seventeen states. 
These clinics are sponsored by the Harvard Traffic Bureau and are 
usually carried out with the co-operation of local police departments 

* From Sportsmanlike Driving Series, “The Driver,” American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, Wa^ington, D. C., 1936, p. 29. 
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or state motor vehicle departments. All the apparatus necessary 
for a complete testing program is mounted in a truck so that it can 
be moved from one location to another. The following tests relating 
to driving are made: ® 

1. Vigilance Test 

a. Steering Test 

b. Braking Reaction Test 

c. Combined Braking and Steering 

2. Universal Visual Test to Measure 

a. Acuity of eyes separately 

i. Depth perception 

c. Astigmatism 

d. Color vision 

e. Co-ordination 

/. Tunnel vision 

g. Glare sensitivity 

h. Glare recovery 

3. Speed Estimation Test 

4. Hearing 

The clinics soon brought to light the fact that serious-minded 
drivers needed education on at least three points: 

1. Drivers should be aware of the serious consequences of sensory and 
motor defects. Similar consequences follow from temporarily lowered 
efficiency resulting from intoxication or fatigue. Researches have 
shown that intoxication, fatigue, and lowered oxygen content of the 
air all produce similar changes in psychological reactions. 

2. Drivers need more knowledge as to effects of slippery or other 
unusual road conditions and the unpredictability of pedestrian 
behavior. 

3. Drivers need to be aware of the effects of age or poor maintenance 
upon a car’s performance. 

It has been an important part of the drivers’ clinic’s work to attempt 
to bring these points home to the drivers by means of personal inter- 
views. 

In addition to the educational work which the clinics have carried 
out, the testing program has resulted in a great deal of important 
psychological information: 

* Journal of Applied Psychology ^ Vol. 24, No. i, February, 1938, p. 60. 
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1. The results bear out the findings of many other studies as to the 
importance of accident repeaters. In one study covering a period 
of six years, 37% of all the accidents were caused by 3.9% of the 
drivers. These accident repeaters seem to be geographically cen- 
tered. In one study, it was found that in certain small areas 51% 
of all the registered cars had been in accidents; while in other sec- 
tions, only 5% had been in accidents. Other facts relating to acci- 
dent repeaters include the discovery that education can reduce the 
number of accidents among these people. Accident repeaters as a 
group are less well educated than others. Foreign-born drivers are 
involved in an unduly large proportion of accidents. This last point 
is probably explained by their poorer education and the poorjr 
quality of their cars. 

2. These studies bear out the commonly accepted idea that older 
drivers usually have fewer accidents than younger drivers, the 
safest age for drivers being between forty and fifty years. The 
lower accident rate of this group does not grow out of the fact that 
they drive more slowly than others. Lawshe^s study showed that 
this same age group (40-50) showed the highest driving speed of 
any group investigated when driving rates were clocked on an open 
road without the knowledge of the drivers.'* 

3. The manner in which the results of a scientific testing program is 
represented through the use of psychographs is shown in the driver 
skill profile reproduced in Figure ii. The driver whose profile is 
reproduced had been involved in five serious accidents in eleven 
years’ time. It will be seen at once that this driver was particularly 
deficient in vigilance related to braking, steering and balance; that 
his general steering ability was low, that he was unusually sensitive 
to glare, and that his color sense was deficient. 

Testing programs of the type carried out by De Silva may not 
afford a complete answer to the traffic accident problem, but they 
do represent an extremely important phase of the work. Also, they 
illustrate the way in which psychology can apply its techniques to 
a problem of very great concern to us in everyday life. 

Accident Proneness. One of the more purely personal factors in 
driving is what is called “accident proneness.” In one study of 
1871 accidents by 1294 taxi drivers, it was found that over 50 per 

^ C. H. Lawshe, ^^Studies in Automobile Speed on the Highway,” Journal of A pplied 
Psychology y June, 1940, 24:297. 
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cent of the accidents were caused by 20 per cent of the drivers. 
Another 20 per cent of the drivers had no accidents at all. Viteles ‘ 
quotes figures to show that accident proneness in general industry 
is not greatly different from that among automobile drivers. A first 



Figure ii. Profile of driver skill. (From De Silva, Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 22, 1938.) 

problem for the psychologist, then, might well be an attempt to 
isolate the accident-prone driver and find the causes of his failure. 
In getting at this along with other problems, Weiss and Lauer ® 

* M. Viteles, Industrial Psychology ^ W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 
1932, Chapters XVII and XVIII. 

• Psychological Factors in Automotive Driving^ Ohio State University Contribution to 
Education No. ii, Ohio State University Press, 1931. 
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set up a number of laboratory tests and then proceeded to relate 
success or failure in any one of the tests with scores in the other 
tests. One of the first results of this work was to show that the 
drivers with good vision did 50.5 per cent better on driving apparatus 
than did those with poor vision. Surprisingly enough, however, later 
studies showed that in the actual driving situations vision had rela- 
tively little to do with the extent of accidents. The authors suggest 
that this is explained by the fact that drivers with poor vision learn 
to compensate for their poor vision; whereas in the laboratory driv- 
ing setup, they had no chance to do so. Incidentally, this fact is 
highly significant in itself since it would indicate that this “obvious” 
factor, which is usually among the first to be used as a criterion f6r 
licenses, may not be at all valid. 

Changing the attack to find a group of accident-prone drivers 
based on the extent of damage requiring garage repairs and the 
number of injuries sufficiently severe as to require medical treat- 
ment, Weiss and Lauer were able to isolate some interesting factors. 
They found, for instance, that the nonaccident group did 99.5 per 
cent better than the accident group in stopping time on the dummy 
automobile. However, there was very little difference between the 
two groups in handling the brake and in the tapping test. The better 
drivers were in general more active as shown by the fact that they 
turned the steering wheel 76.5 per cent more in making stops than 
did the poor drivers. 

No study of drivers would be complete without a mention of the 
question of the relative merits of men and women drivers. In the 
early studies, which tended to center around the question of reaction 
time, the results varied back and forth with no significant difference 
being found between the sexes. In the study of Weiss and Lauer, 
the criterion was that of uniformity of performance. In this case men 
showed a significantly better score than did women. The failure of 
women to be consistent in their driving performance is very impor- 
tant, although it may reflect nothing more than the fact that most 
women drivers are less experienced than men. In general, the men 
were superior in handling apparatus, while the women were more 
careful in making stops. Women seem, according to this report, 
to be more conscientious but less skillful drivers. 
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Some other general conclusions of interest grew out of Weiss and 
Lauer’s study. It was shown that any one defect may be very largely 
compensated for by the driver if he knows of the defect. It was also 
foimd that general nervousness is a major cause of accidents. This is 
particularly dangerous when coupled with poor motor co-ordination. 

The application of psychological tests to motorists may result in 
significant reductions of automobile accidents. Snow set up a com- 
prehensive psychological testing program for the drivers of the 
Yellow Cab Company of Chicago.^ In the year following the intro- 
duction of his testing program, the accident rate of this company 
was reduced to less than one half its former amount. Not only was 
Snow able to effect this economy in human and economic values, 
but he was able to predict in a striking way which applicants for 
jobs would be unsatisfactory and which would be satisfactory 
operators. Table V adapted from Snow’s figures shows the success 
of his predictions. 


TABLE V 

Predictive Value of the Snow Drivers’ Test 
(From Snow) 



Satis- 

factory 

U nsaiis- 
factory 

Will Not 
Stay Long 

Percentage of men who had accidents . . 

33 

64 

33 

Percentage of men who had more than two 

12 

38 

0 

Average number of accidents per man 

.20 

1. 00 

.16 

Percentage of men who quit 

20 

19 

33 


A similar testing program applied to the selection of motormen 
resulted in accident reductions which were equally significant. 
Dewhurst ® reports that the percentage of persons discharged because 
of accidents in streetcar driving was reduced from 14. i per cent to 
0.6 per cent as a result of using psychological tests in the selection 
of motormen. 

It is notable that most of our studies of the effectiveness of testing 
programs come from the field of private industry where tests can 

^ A. J. Snow, ‘Tests for Chauffeurs,” Industrial Psychology, January, 1926, p. 30. 

® J. A. Dewhurst, “Personnel Selected and Trained in Milwaukee on a Scientific 
Basis,” Electric Railway Journal^ 1926, 67:624-629. 
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easily be made compulsory, and applicants for work can be selected 
or rejected on this basis. It will naturally be much more difficult to 
put any such discriminatory program into operation with motorists. 
As Bentley * points out, “The right to drive a car is a property right 
which cannot arbitrarily be denied. When an applicant feels that 
he has been unjustly refused a license, he has the right to a hearing 
and an appeal to the courts.” On the other hand, the law is fully 
able to set up standards for the issuance of licenses; and if such 
standards can be shown to contribute to the public welfare, they 
can be supported in law. As a matter of fact, practically all states 
do issue driving licenses and, in most instances, there is at least a 
superficial examination as to the driver’s fitness to ojwrate a dr. 
There is a real need for more systematic study of the essential factors 
contributing toward safe driving and for the setting up of more uni- 
form standards for the issuance of drivers’ licenses. It will be a long 
time before the striking results that have been obtained in private 
industry can be expected from the general public, but there is no 
reason to doubt that significant and socially worth-while gains can 
be made in this field. 

Mechanical Factors in Auto Accidents. It is common to quote 
figures showing that the human element is responsible for between 
Qo and 95 per cent of auto accidents; or, to put it more properly, 
identifiable mechanical defects account for less than 10 per cent of 
auto accidents.^® This figure, so impressive at first glance, is not 
so significant when more carefully studied. Killick “ makes the 
significant point that while actual mechanical breakdowns, such as 
failure of brakes, tires blowing out, etc., may account for only 
10 per cent of auto accidents, it is entirely probable that a larger 
percentage of accidents are traceable to functional defects in the 
design of the car. Thus, if a “modern” streamline car places the 
driver in a low position so as to restrict his view, or if the arrange- 
ment of window posts does the same, then the accidents that actually 

•Byron R. Bentley, The Autoist and the Law, Los Angeles City College Press, 
1940, p. 140. 

Psychological Principles in Automotive Driving^ Ohio State University Press, 1930, 
Chapter I. 

^ V. W. Killick, Can We Build Automobiles to Keep Drivers out of Trouble, Reeves 
Publishing Company, San Francisco, 1940. 
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result because of these factors are scarcely attributable to the 
human factor in any realistic sense, although technically it was 
the human who failed. To illustrate this point, Killick points out 
that old cars have proportionately fewer accidents than do newer 
cars. He believes that this is in part due to the fact that visibility 
and certain other factors were better in the old cars than in the new 
ones. He recognizes, of course, that older cars usually do not travel 
as fast as the newer ones. 

It may be well for psychologists to bend some of their efforts in 
the direction of functional designing of the cars themselves. This 
is just as truly a psychological task as that involved in measuring 
reaction time and steering activities of applicants for drivers’ 
licenses. For example, Killick suggests that placing the driver down 
low behind a long engine hood gives him a false sense of security. 
If he were placed up in front looking directly into the road, as he 
would be in a properly designed motorcar, he would have no such 
false feeling and would exercise greater care. The writer has fre- 
quently heard the comment in connection with rear engine cars, 
“Well, I’d sure hate to have my own engine hit me in the back in a 
wreck.” This feeling of a weight behind, which is probably less 
dangerous than in its present position, might again contribute much 
to driver safety even if it did not contribute to the sale of rear engine 
cars. 

Another interesting suggestion is to devise a speedometer on which 
the relationship of changes in speed to changes in stopping time is 
made graphic. The driver would have before him constantly a 
knowledge of the distance it would be necessary for him to travel 
before he could stop. Killick’s plan for such a speedometer is shown 
in Figure 12. 

Psychological Factors in Highway Construction. The concept of a 
time and motion study applied to structural problems is important 
in highway building just as it is in motorcar building. In general, 
highway engineers are perhaps more alert to these problems than 
are automotive engineers. However, certain rather glaring psycho- 
logical “blind spots” appear. Outstanding among these is the vogue 
for three-lane highways. In three-lane highways the obvious psycho- 
logical implication is that the center lane shall be used exclusively 
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for passing. This fact tends to encourage carelessness in passing so 
that head-on collisions are more frequent and more serious than on 
two-lane highways where the driver is alert to this potential danger 
and to his responsibility. The three-lane highway contributes noth- 
ing to the traffic-carrying capacity of a road. Fortunately, it is being 



L ^ 

Figure 12. The rate of velocity as indicated by a speedometer does not 
express the magnified danger at the higher rates. The distance on the dial 
between 35 and 45 m.p.h. is exactly the same distance as between 45 and 55, 
yet we are plunging into danger twice as fast between 45 and 55 as between 
35 and 45 m.p.h. This diagram illustrates a proposed new type of speedometer, 
the dial of which incorporates the usual velocity indicator, and, at the same 
time, shows the relative stopping distances required to bring the vehicle to a 
standstill from such velocities. The stopping distances, of course, are approxi- 
mate only, and are based upon the average results of numerous tests made on 
vehicles traveling on level ground, under normal conditions.^® 

rapidly abandoned in favor of the four-lane highway. Unless a high- 
way merits the expense of a four-lane construction, it is better not 
to go beyond the two-lane construction. 

Probably no single device has contributed more to highway safety 
than has the painted dividing line. This was first used on curves, but 
its use has rapidly expanded to cover the full length of many high- 
ways. Some interesting variations of the dividing line have been 

** Victor W. Killick, Can We Build Automobiles to Keep Drivers out of Trouble? 
Reeves Publishing Company, San Francisco, 1940, p. 69. 
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attempted. One is to make the dividing line follow a wavelike 
pattern when approaching a danger point. Another is to supplement 
the center line with an orange strip, usually so placed as to indicate 
that passing is dangerous at that p>oint. Unfortunately, this idea is 
influenced by what psychologists call the “Purkinje phenomenon” 
(which states that as illumination is reduced, colors change their 
relative brightness values). As one approaches a rise in the road 
(the situation in which passing is most commonly hazardous), the eye 
is looking at the strip from such an angle that a decreased amount 
of reflected light reaches it. The consequence is a loss of color 
quality, especially when the color involved is at the red end of the 
spectrum. This means that an orange strip may appear almost color- 
less and nearly indistinguishable from the rest of the highway when 
seen under conditions of reduced illumination. In the same way, all 
color strips tend to lose their unique color value when seen by the 
reduced light of night driving. 

A much more satisfactory type of division indicator becomes 
possible with the four-lane highway. The tendency is more and more 
to use actual physical barriers, sometimes in the form of a very low 
curb, but more often in a form of a series of low inlaid arrows. The 
advantage of the inlaid divider is that functionally the road becomes 
two one-way highways. There is less danger due to increased speed 
and virtual elimination of the danger of head-on or side-swipe acci- 
dents in connection with passing. The inlaid arrow dividers will jolt a 
car enough so that no one will drive on them voluntarily, yet at the 
same time they do not upset a car in case a driver is forced onto 
them in an emergency. The present practice, of allowing cars to 
approach and pass each other without reducing speed on highways 
which are little wider than the width of the cars, is a definite psycho- 
logical hangover from horse-and-buggy days. 

The problem of highway signs and lettering has received some 
psychological attention. In conjunction with various studies on 
license plate visibility, it has been well established that black letters 
on an orange background provide the most satisfactory combination 
for highway signs. Lawshe has studied the relationship between 

“ C. H. Lawshe, “Studies in Automobile Speed on the Highway,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1940, 6:297-324. 
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the size of a highway stop sign and the speed of approach of drivers. 
He found that a four-foot stop sign has no more effect in reducing 
the approach speed than a smaller sign. However, he suggests that 
it may contribute something over the smaller sign in establishing 
a set or readiness to stop. 

Simplicity, uniformity, and familiarity seem to be major factors 
in determining the effectiveness of highway signs. There seems to 
be no good reason for erecting highway signs stating “m ax imum 
speed limit 45 miles per hour,” when a sign with the single number 
“45” in reflecting glass will convey the same information. 

The writer has been interested in observing an attempt to “psy- 
chologize” approach warnings, which in California frequently are 
stenciled on the highway. Some ingenious person reasoned that 
since the car is traveling along the highway at a rapid speed, it 
would be best to print the words of the notice smgly, and in the 
direction in which the car is traveling, thus: 

>‘4. Children 

3. School 

2. For 

1. Stop 

The mechanics of such a sign are very good, but the psychology 
is wrong. Even though the individual is moving in the direction of 
the word spacing, he has a lifetime habit of reading signs from top 
to bottom. Read according to his lifetime reading habits, the sign 
then becomes ^ Children 

2. School 

3. For 

' ' 4. Stop 

Highway illumination problems have received some study. 
Because of certain inherent advantages, sodium vapor lighting is 
now rather widely used in highway illumination. In the first place, 
the current consumption is so much less per imit of light that it is 
possible to illuminate large stretches of highway to a level of intensity 
which would otherwise involve a prohibitive expense.^* Second, 

“ Arnold H. Vey, “Relation of Highway Lighting to Highway Accidents,” National 
Research Council, Highway Research Board Proceedings, 1934, 14:429- 
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sodium vapor light is approximately monochromatic; that is, all 
of the light rays are of the same wave length. This means that when 
refracted through windshields, or mirrors, the amount of bend will be 
uniform for all the rays. In white light, the various rays are refracted 
in different degrees according to their wave lengths. The student will 
remember that white light is actually a blend of various colors. The 
value of monochromatic illumination is that objects seen under it re- 
tain the same distinctiveness of outline as under daylight conditions. 

Considerable attention has been devoted to headlight construction 
by automobile engineers. Unfortunately, corresponding study has 
not been given to the question of headlight placement. Engineers 
have struggled with the problem of glare by attempting to devise 
glare-proof headlight lenses (and more recently by the use of polaroid 
strips on the windshield). Efforts at building glare-proof lenses have 
usually succeeded only in diffusing the light to the point where the 
road is inadequately illuminated. It has been pointed out that 
6o per cent of this glare could be eliminated by merely placing the 
conventional headlamp at the top of the car instead of at the fender 
level.^® About the only serious objection to this placement would be 
that the lights in fog and rain conditions would be even less effective 
than at present. The white beams would then travel farther through 
the refracting media of water particles and would accentuate the 
blurred condition with which we are familiar. However, this is not 
important since fog illumination can best be handled through an 
auxiliary pair of headlights. These should be monochromatic so 
as to reduce the distortion in refraction caused by water particles. 
They should be placed as low as possible on the vehicle so as to 
shoot under the fog, which is usually less dense immediately above 
the surface of the road. A scientifically designed automobile would 
have the driving lights at the top of the windshield and the fog lights 
below the front bumper. 

n. PSYCHOLOGICAL CHANGES WITH AGE 

Someone has facetiously remarked that general psychology really 
should be called the psychology of the college sophomore! The 

“Victor W. RUlick, Can We Bui/d Automobiles to Keep Drivers out of Trouble? 
Reeves Publishing Company, San Francisco, 1940, p. 42. 
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reason for the comment is that so much of our experimental data 
is based upon this very convenient group of experimental subjects. 
College sophomores usually take elementary psychology and, by 
virtue of the fact that they are interested, they are somewhat more 
controllable than the general population. They are willing and they 
are available for experimental work. Probably the same reasons also 
explain why there are so many experimental studies of young 
children and babies. 

The difficulty of obtaining and controlling experimental subjects 
explains the paucity of experimental work on adults of over college 
age. As a matter of fact, this field of research had been relatively 
undeveloped until recent years. Even that indefatigable student «f 
psychology, G. Stanley Hall, did not publish his treatise on Senes- 
cence: The Last Half of Life until the year 1923. Most of the serious 
experimental work on adult subjects has been done much more 
recently than that. 

Problems relating to the psychological functions of older adults 
constitute an intensely important field of study for anyone inter- 
ested in the uses of psychology in everyday life since the lives of 
such a vast number of us must be lived under the handicaps or 
advantages imposed by middle or older age. 

Evidence of Age Changes. We have a very considerable store of 
knowledge regarding the anatomical and general physiological 
changes incident to increasing age. The monumental treatise edited 
by E. V. Cowdry, Problems of Ageing (1939), covers research data 
on almost every phase of the problem. From ageing in plants and 
protozoa up through the ageing of specific groups of organs such as 
the digestive system, the ear, and the nervous system, the book 
then comments on age changes in the psychological and cultural 
aspects of life. However, of twenty-five chapters relating to these 
various problems, only one deals with purely psychological aspects. 

Studies on the physiological changes with age confirm the popular 
view that age brings a rather general slowing down of bodily proc- 
esses. What may not be so widely known is that it also brings rather 
important anatomical changes directly affecting function. Crowe 

S. J. Crowe, “The Underlying Causes of Deafness,” The Harvey Lectures, The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1931-32. 
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has studied the influence of age upon the upper limits of auditory 
sensitivity to tones. Using 353 subjects ranging in age from twenty 
to seventy years, he found that the mean upper limits of hearing 
for three groups were as follows: 

A. 16,384 vibrations per second for the 20 to 40 year group. 

B. 10,321 vibrations per second for the 40 to 60 year group. 

C. 8,192 vibrations per second for the group over 60 years. 

He found that there was no measurable decrement in sensitivity 
for low tones (below 1024 vibrations per second) in any of the 
groups. His studies of the number of neural cells in the spiral ganglia 
of the cochlea indicate that tonal impairment is related to a reduc- 
tion in the number of nerve cells present in each spiral ganglia. 

In addition to this anatomical work, Crowe carried on a most 
interesting experiment with the tensor tympani muscle, which lies 
in the middle ear and regulates the ossicles. He was able to show 
that an artificial increase in the tension of the tensor tympani 
caused all tones below 1000 vibrations per second to become inau- 
dible, whereas those above 4000 vibrations per second remained 
unaffected. Conversely, the elimination of the function of the tensor 
tympani (by severing its tendon leading to the ossicles) resulted in 
a reduction in audibility of high frequencies, but did not impair the 
transmission of low frequencies. Since, as we have just seen, old age 
deafness is characterized by a deficiency for high tones, we may 
conclude from Crowe’s experiment that the cause for this lies in a 
gradual lowering of tonus in this particular muscle. 

As Miles has suggested, there is great need for further research 
in the relation of functional changes due to age and corresponding 
anatomical changes. He refers to the studies of Arey on the anatom- 
ical changes in distribution of taste buds with age as illustrative of 
this need. Arey and others showed that in the period from birth to 
twenty years the average number of taste buds per papillae is about 
245. During middle age the number drops to about 208, whereas 
for ages over seventy-five the average is only 88. Experimental 
studies of the influence of these anatomical changes on gustatory 
sensitivity would be very enlightening. 

W. R. Miles, “Psychological Aspects of Ageing,” in E. V. Cowdry, Problem oj 
Ageing, The Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1939, p. 542. 
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Price “ reports the result of an investigation in which he measured 
certain psychological changes in the eyes of older people. His 
experiment consisted of having subjects view groups of materials 
such as lights, numbers, and colors for a short interval (o.i second) 
and then recall as much subject material as possible immediately 
thereafter. Despite the fact that each subject wore glasses, if he 
was in the habit of doing so, and that every effort was made to keep 
vision at an optimum level, the reduction in perceptual span with 
increasing age was very striking. Table VI shows the average 

TABLE VI 

Influence op Age on Visual Perception Span * 

(Group results from Price for a total of 684 males and females) 


Age Groups 

Number of Cases 

Mean Scores 

6-7 

3 

59-2 

8-9 

17 

75-0 

IO~II 

12 

qo.8 

12-13 

38 

103,0 

14-15 

24 

106. 1 

16-17 

24 

115-0 

18-19 

18 

III. 7 

20-24 

41 

109.Q 

25-29 

39 

III. 2 

30-34 

45 

102.8 

35-39 

43 

106.6 

40-44 

45 

105.0 

45-49 

44 

103.4 

50-54 

60 

99-5 

55-59 

i 53 

1 

88.6 

60-64 

52 

1 90.2 

65-69 

52 

82.5 

70-74 

39 

75-0 

75-79 

23 

68.0 

80—84 

10 

S20 

85-89 

j 2 

SS-o 


B. Price, “A Perceptual Test for Comparing the Performance of Age Groups,” 
Preliminary Report, Psychological BuUetin, 1931, 28:584-585. 
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number of items observed correctly for persons in each of the age 
groups. Note that efficiency reached its peak in the years from 
sixteen to thirty and then fell off steadily. 

Studies carried on by Miles with various muscular activities 
indicate that most of these follow a fairly common and typical curve 
whose peak is reached during the ages twenty to thirty and drops 
off rather noticeably by forty. Practically all studies of psychological 
functions involving any degree of quickness of movement indicate 
that they follow a curve of decrement similar to that popularly 
associated with increasing old age. This decrease in ability is never 
sudden. There is no specific age to which one can point and say — 
old age or middle age begins here. 

The practical consequences of these changes in physical level are 
not as bad as might at first be imagined. Statistics show that while 
there is a decrease in ability to steer an automobile, other factors 
involved in automobile driving are of sufficient importance to enable 
those drivers of fifty or over to have only about 5 as many accidents 
in proportion to their mileage as drivers of twenty. It is of course 
easy to say that this is in spite of their physical debilities and because 
of their caution. All this is true, but we must remember that in life 
it is the ffiial outcome that is important. A youth of twenty is just 
as dead as a result of an accident caused by carelessness as he would 
be if he were killed in one resulting from lack of steering strength. 
In fact, he is about four times as likely to be killed as is the older 
driver. 

The importance of this end-result interpretation of the changes 
with age must be borne in mind in every connection. An older typist 
may type more slowly, but on the other hand, she may plan her 
work more carefully and react less to minor disturbances. Improved 
efficiency in using muscles may compensate for their decreased 
strength and agility. It is certainly true that a man of sixty cannot 
run as fast as a man of thirty, but on the other hand, the man of 
sixty and the man of thirty both do most of their self-locomotion by 
walking and not l^y running. Their difference in running ability is 
quite unimportant. 

W. R. Miles, “Psychological Aspects of Ageing,” in E. V. Cowdry, Problems of 
Ageing, The Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1939, p. 535. 
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All of this points to the conclusion that the things which we do 
efficiently may change gradually as time goes on, but these changes 
need not bring with them any serious maladjustment. 

Attempts to associate decreasing abilities in physical activity 
with decrement in what is popularly called “mental activity” are 
somewhat confusing. A study by Ruch^® showed that increasing 
age has a much more hampering effect upon ability in learning a 
motor task complicated by mirror vision than up)on skill under 
conditions of direct vision. He concludes that where learning involves 
the reorganization of habits, there will be a greater age decrement 
than where the new skill fits into existing abilities. In other words, 
as we grow older, we set up increasingly complicated and increase 
ingly well-established habit patterns. New learning which goes 
against these habit patterns will encounter extreme difficulty, 
whereas learning of a familiar sort will be slowed down only by 
the extent of actual physiological decrement. 

This is extremely important in connection with the ability of older 
persons to engage in ordinary academic learning activities. Thorn- 
dike and others have pretty well established the fact that middle- 
aged people are still able to learn about as well as are younger people. 
The difficulty is that they are more likely to have established habits 
of thinking and opinions which may stand in the way of their work. 
Most college teachers have observed that adult members of their 
classes are more likely to be critical than are the younger members, 
and also are more likely to be “obstinate” in their points of view. 

In his contribution to the Cowdrj’ volume, Wissler deals with 
the fact that increasing age brings about not only physiological 
changes, but also a more definite and particular cultural pattern. 
It is harder for us to change as we get older, not only because we 
are less plastic, but because any given amount of change involves 
a disturbance of larger and more complex segments of our person- 
ality. Very little research has been done with this fascinating prob- 
lem, which seems so critically important in individual and social 


2 ® F. L. Ruch, “The Differentiative Effects of Age upon Human Learning/* Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 11:261-286. 

Clark Wissler, “Human Cultural Levels,” in E. V. Cowdry, Problems of Ageing, 
The Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1939. 
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progress. Strong has shown that change in interests follows a curve 
which is not dissimilar to other changes with age. The changes in 
the interests of older people are determined by the pattern of living 
in which they have fallen. Thus, early interests in physical activ- 
ities — exploration, automobile driving, etc. — give way to interests 
in home, community, and nation. Interests in adventure are aban- 
doned, not so much because of physical debility, but because they 
are no longer consistent with the routine of middle-aged life. 

The Strong study also indicates that one’s fundamental person- 
ality traits (such as self-sufficiency, introversion, emotionality, etc.) 
are not likely to change a great deal. In fact, these behavior tend- 
encies show little relationship to age. There is no tendency for any 
of these traits to be characteristic of youth and others of old age. 
Rather, the particular personality pattern which any individual 
develops tends to remain constant throughout his life span. 

In the relationship of age to the achievement of distinction, we 
have a field in which many purely statistical studies have been 
made. Dorland investigated the average age at which some 400 
eminent personalities in the fields of science, literature, art, and 
adventure did their outstanding work. His results indicate that 
peak achievement usually comes somewhere between forty-five and 
fifty. It seems that for whatever psychological slowing down may 
take place due to old age, there is at the same time a steadily accu- 
mulating fund of experience upon which creative work must be 
based. 

“Critical” Ages. There has been something of a cyclical change 
in the attitude of scientists regarding the psychological aspects of 
the transitional periods of “puberty” in youth and “change of life” 
in later age. Early writers were prone to view these times as periods 
in which psychological upheavals of far-reaching importance took 
place. Hall, in his book on Adolescence, made much of puberty as a 
period of “storm and strife” and suggested that incidents occurring 
during this period might be of extremely great importance in molding 
the whole future career of a youth. In a similar way it is common to 
view the critical period in later life as a definite turning point. 

* E. K. Strong, Jr., “Changes of Interests with Age,” Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, Calif., 1931, p. 335. 
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However, recent tendencies in psychological circles have been 
to minimize the importance of these changes. Of course, some upset 
must inevitably follow the modifications of glandular fimctions 
which appear during these periods, but it is probable that most 
individuals pass through these periods with only a minimum of 
psychic disturbances. Mead“ shows that in primitive societies, 
such as Samoa, where these transitional stages are not stressed, 
the youth pass through them with a scarcely noticeable imprint 
upon their personalities. In our own American society, our young 
people seem to be less inhibited and disturbed during adolescence 
than previously, chiefly because we no longer expect them to be 
disturbed. * 

Without question there are adolescence changes in the rate of 
growth which act as mechanical causes for the well-known awkward- 
ness of youth. Bodily co-ordinations depend upon delicately bal- 
anced and timed patterns of muscular response. When the relative 
size of muscles or of supporting bony structures changes quickly, 
a period of disturbed co-ordination is sure to follow. Likewise when 
new endocrine secretions are appearing in the blood stream, as 
they are at puberty, the bases for emotional disturbances are 
definitely present. 

However, ordinary disturbances in emotional balance need not 
involve serious personality disturbances. We can only repeat that 
much of the most damaging effects of both adolescence and meno- 
pause comes from the adverse anticipation forced upon the indi- 
vidual by his culture. Women have been led to believe that the 
menopause marks an end of their sex life. Naturally the accept- 
ance of such a view is in itself disturbing. While the menopause 
unquestionably does involve a change in certain glandular balances, 
it is far from marking an end to the sexual phase of life. The physio- 
logical changes of both earlier and later life occur in a gradual 
fashion, and it should be possible for a personality also to progress 
by easy stages unmarked by storm and stress. Here again we find 
factual data contributing to a “common sense” solution of an old 
problem of human adjustment. 

Margaret Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa, WOliam Morrow & Co., Inc., New 
York, 1928. 
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m. PSYCHOLOGY AND THE HOME ENVIRONMENT 

The introduction of sanitary facilities, which make modem home 
life pleasant, is of comparatively recent origin. It is said that Benja- 
min Franklin first introduced the bathtub into America, and that 
only one hundred years ago Daniel Webster introduced the shocking 
innovation of a regular weekly bath. The Lynds in their study of 
a typical American community — “Middletown” — report that in 
1890, this industrial city of eleven thousand had not over two dozen 
complete bathrooms in the city. The present proportion is about 
one bathtub per seven persons. This situation is merely symbolic 
of the new problems which confront the home planner as a result of 
the tremendous influx of mechanical devices into the home during 
the past twenty or thirty years. Telephones, of course, were in use 
before the turn of the century. Automobiles and electric lights came 
into use about 1900. However, there was no marked general use of 
either automobiles or electric lights before 1910. Neither radios nor 
electrical refrigeration existed as a part of our culture pattern 
before 1920, while automobile radios have been in use less than 
ten years. 

Consider for a moment the tremendous influence on home life 
of the introduction of the radio. Alarmists in the past have pointed 
with horror at such innovations as the movie and the automobile 
as potent factors in breaking up the home. In the radio we have, 
however, a mechanical device which seems to contribute very 
directly to a renaissance of domestic life. If this book were to be 
written ten years from now, it would probably need to include a 
paragraph describing how television stemmed the flow of people 
to movie palaces and turned them back into their own homes for 
entertainment. 

In an intereking article in the American Mercury , Yorke describes 
the cultural influence of the meteor-like appearance of the phono- 
graph into the culture pattern of the home. There is perhaps no 
objective way of measuring the influence of the humble phonograph 

”R. S. and H. Lynd, MiddleUywn, Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., New 
York, 1949, p. 550. 

“ D. Yorke, “The Rise and Fall of the Phonograph,” American Mercury, 27:1-12, 
S832. 
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in helping the American family weather the postwar “jazz age.” 
Certainly its influence was tremendous. 

Efficient House Planning. A modern home will seldom include a 
music room, as was customary in the past. However, in planning 
the use to which rooms are to be put, careful consideration of home 
dancing and home listening must be made. Many homes in the lower 
price bracket are now planned to include a “rumpus room.” Such 
a separate room for family entertainments makes it possible to plan 
smaller and consequently less costly rooms in other portions of the 
house. Also, other parts of the home are thus protected from the 
wear and tear of social activity. A contemporary house designer 
has completed a very small house of two bedrooms and a small 
living room supplemented by a large semi-open recreation room 
which is at least twice as large as the next largest room in the house. 
Such a room equipped with easily moved furniture to facilitate 
dancing can play a vital role in what we may call the new family 
life. 

Family life, like all other forms of psychological expression, must 
constantly change and adapt itself to new factors if it is to continue 
to survive and perform its essential functions. Whether it can do 
this or not will depend in part on the degree to which we consciously 
recognize the role of these new factors in social living. 

We have already seen that an intelligent approach to the problems 
of the motorist involves a consideration of structural factors in 
automobiles. In dealing with the problems of psychology in the 
home, we have an even more clear-cut instance of where “time and 
motion” studies, made famous by Gilbreth, are applicable. Unfor- 
tunately, little actual research has been done in this field. The 
modem functional architects emphasize that the house is a “machine 
to live in,” but most of the actual research done by these persons 
centers around questions of prefabrication and assembly-line con- 
struction methods. Some modern house planners are active in both 
home and community planning, but frequently their work has but 
little experimental foundation. Fortunately, much can be done by 
way of a “common-sense approach” to the problem. 

The kitchen and bathroom of the modern home probably repre- 
sent the units which are most advanced from the standpoint of 
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efficiency. The chief advance in the kitchen has been through a 
reduction in size so as to reduce the number of steps in moving from 
the sink to the stove or to the place of food storage. This improve- 
ment in planning has come in part through mechanical advances. 
For instance, before the day of the mechanical refrigerator, there 
were good reasons for keeping the cooler, or even the icebox, on the 
back porch. Also in the old-time house where large quantities of 
food needed to be stored on the premises, there was probably good 
reason for a separate pantry room. At any rate, these factors con- 
tributed enormously to the number of steps which the housewife 
had to make during the course of the day. Today, it is possible to 
arrange the sink, icebox, and food storage on one side of the kitchen, 
with the stove and utensil cabinets adjacent in such a way that an 
entire meal can be prepared without the necessity of moving far 
from a stool. 

Probably the organization of the modern bathroom leaves little 
to be desired except from the standpoint of accident-hazard, which 
will be discussed in a later section. The location of the bathroom 
with regard to the rest of the house is important. Where several bed- 
rooms must be served by a single bathroom, there arises the problem 
of “traffic lanes.” Also, a well-planned house should permit access 
to the bathroom from a rear door without passing through the main 
living quarters. This permits persons returning from work or play, 
in which they may have become dirty or disheveled, to clean up 
without first passing through a living room in which guests are being 
entertained. The factor of embarrassment in connection with the 
bathroom noises is one which should be obvious, and yet is very 
frequently overlooked by house designers. Perhaps in small apart- 
ments the embarrassment of flushing toilets and dashing showers 
cannot be avoided, but certainly an intelligent architect should be 
able to place the bathroom so that these sounds are minimized. 

From the standpoint of health, there is the question of the design 
of toilets and bathtubs. It is probable that the modern water toilet 
may tend to encourage constipation in that it makes impossible a 
biologically normal position in evacuating the bowels. The writer 
was much interested some years ago, while traveling in Europe, to 
note that many of the earlier types of water closets used in France 
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and elsewhere were so constructed that the same position was taken 
as would be taken by a person living in a state of nature. It might 
not be necessary to modify our plumbing to this radical extent, but 
it is almost certain that much benefit would result from lowering 
and redesigning the toilet seat. 

Efficient Clothing. It may be agreed that the two major functions 
of clothing are protection and adornment. Adornment perhaps 
involves a subjective factor, but certainly the problem of clothing 
in its relationship to psychological efficiency and comfort is subject 
to experimental study. One of the now classic experiments in applied 
psychology is that of the “New York State Ventilation Commis- 
sion.” “ This study showed that it was not the temperature of the 
air breathed which gives rise to the symptoms associated with poor 
ventilation, but rather the temperature and humidity of the air 
surrounding the body. This was established by having the subjects 
breathe air through tubes while their bodies were surrounded by 
air whose quality was regulated. When this surrounding air was 
bad, the subjects showed distress even though they were breathing 
good air. It is obvious that clothing regulates the temperature of 
the body at the skin, which is the point of effective influence so far 
as psychological consequences are concerned. Clothing which fails 
to permit circulation of the air to the skin, or which because of its 
texture fails to radiate body heat and perspiration, is bound to 
give rise to a condition similar to that of stagnant and warm air 
in a room. 

It is amusing to note in this connection, that although men have 
long ridiculed the weaker sex for the punishment they took from 
their clothing, at present women’s clothing is basically more hygienic 
than men’s. The three outstanding offenders in men’s clothing are 
belts, vests, and neckties. All three of these prevent normal circula- 
tion of air. Women’s clothing, being in general much lighter and 
looser fitting, is much more in keeping with modern notions of “an 
efficient working environment.” Probably the chief offenders in 
contemporary women’s wear are their shoes and girdles. A girdle, 
although much less injurious than the old-time corset, certainly 

** E. L. Thorndike, W. A. McCall, J. C. Chapman, Ventilation in Relation to Mental 
Work, Teachers College, Columbia Univerwty Press, New York, 1916. 
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impedes not only the circulation of the air, but of the blood itself. 
Girdles also tend to take over the work of certain muscle groups, 
particularly the abdominal muscles, and thus tend to encourage the 
very condition which they are intended to counteract. Recently 
there seems to be a tendency for men’s clothing to be looser fitting, 
to be made of lighter weight and more porous material, and to be 
more attractive through the freer use of color. 

Accidents in the Home. Fourteen per cent of all fatal accidents 
occur in the home. This is almost as many as are attributable to 
motorcars. More than twice as many people are killed by accidents 
in the home as are killed in occupational injuries. 

As in the case of automobile accidents, our first step is to discover 
the chief causes of home accidents. Falls of various types are 
responsible for more than half of all fatal accidents in the home. 
Burns and explosions of one kind or another account for about i8 
per cent. No other single factor is responsible for more than 5 per 
cent of the accidents. The areas for concentrated study arc thus 
clearly indicated. 

A further analysis of the cause of accidents will show us the age 
areas in which we must work. Burns arc the cause of 30 per cent of 
accidental deaths in all children up to the age of fourteen years. 
Between the ages of fifteen and twenty-four, firearms are the main 
cause of accidental death. During the remainder of life, burns remain 
second only to falls, although for the years over sixty-five, falls 
account for 81 per cent of the accidental deaths and burns for only 
8 per cent. 

Of the mechanical factors contributing to accidents, disorder of 
equipment is a factor in 18 per cent of the accidents, whereas im- 
proper equipment or improper use of equipment is a factor in 20 
per cent of the accidents. In only 30 per cent of the cases is there no 
mechanical factor involved. With these figures in mind, let us ex- 
amine some of the structural characteristics of the typical home 
which may be responsible for the home accident hazard. 

The modern bathtub has served simultaneously as a symbol of 
our ^^advanced” civilization and also as a symbol for the high acci- 
dent rate which accompanies it. There seems to have been no 
fundamental improvement in bathtub design since it was first in- 
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troduced into this country by Benjamin Franklin. The reason for 
the high accident rate in bathtubs is that the ordinary tub bottom is 
sloping and slippery. This, coupled with the inevitable presence of 
soapsuds, is a sufficient explanation. The remedy must be more basic 
than merely organizing a psychological propaganda campaign de- 
signed to get people to be careful while using bathtubs. The most 
obvious approach is to introduce a bathtub material which will be 
less slippery than enamelware. This solution has been put into fairly 
common usage in shower baths and to some extent in the newer 
tubs. It is not unlikely that future bathing equipment will represent 
a cross between these two devices. A person will be able to sit in a 
special seat, instead of on the bottom of the tub, and then the lattgr 
may be made slip-proof. Meantime, the present equipment, either 
tub or shower, should certainly be supplied with adequate hand 
holds. The unsatisfactory and unsanitary shower curtain is for- 
tunately losing in popularity, the modern tendency being to sub- 
stitute glass doors. 

The great hazard of electric shock in connection with improper 
light switches in the bathroom has been sufficiently publicized, 
although many faulty installations are still made. It is obviously 
more difficult to condition people against turning lights on or off 
when standing in bathtubs than it is to install switches which are 
shock-proof. 

Danger of flooding in the modern bathrooms would seem to have 
been reduced to a point where no serious objection should be made 
to the use of some form of rubber or composition tile in place of the 
stone variety. This would immediately eliminate much bathroom 
hazard from falls and bad bumps, as well as the common discomfort 
of the cold tile floors. 

Since bathrooms are subject to intermittent service, they seem to 
afford an excellent area for economy in heating. The result is that 
some inferior heating device is frequently installed, such as an old- 
style wall gas heater or a portable electric glow heater. Either one 
constitutes an unnecessary accident hazard. 

Medicine cabinets certainly contribute their share to making the 
home a dangerous place in which to live. No structural provision is 
made for segregating and safeguarding poisons or important medi- 
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cines. Statistics show that poisons contribute somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $ per cent of the total accidental deaths in the 
home. The proper segregation of poisonous materials in both the 
medicine cabinet and the kitchen should go far in reducing this 
hazard. 

Floor coverings cause many accidents. Probably the small throw- 
rug is the worst offender. All rugs should be lined with some sort 
of padding which will reduce their slipperiness. 

Other causes of home accidents can be merely mentioned. Poor 
arrangement of furniture often interferes with “traffic lanes” and 
causes accidents. Improper location of light switches causes stum- 
bling in the dark. Extension cords running to floor lamps in remote 
parts of the room cause fire hazards as well as accident hazards. 
Poorly designed stairs, often without handrails, cause many falls. 
It is not enough to teach people to be careful when many accident 
hazards could be eliminated by more intelligent home planning. 

The Radio. Radio broadcasting has come to play a very important 
part in the daily lives of all of us. Writers throughout the nation 
variously praise or attack it as a valuable educational influence or as 
a medium of insidious propaganda. It has made huge inroads on the 
revenues of newspapers, magazines, and other advertising media, as 
well as on movie houses, theaters, and other entertainment agencies. 
While the radio has been attacked as a demoralizing force in the 
lives of children, it has also been praised as a tool for more effective 
and intelligent voting. Recent and current presidential elections 
have made us acutely aware of the importance of a radio personality, 
which means, of course, a good speaking voice. In the 1940 presi- 
dential campaign, there was much newspaper and magazine com- 
ment upon the tremendous superiority which President Roosevelt 
enjoyed over Mr. Willkie as a radio speaker. An important factor 
was Mr. Roosevelt’s ability to maintain his voice at a fairly uniform 
level of intensity and pitch. Voices which range far up and down the 
scale of intensity may be very effective in direct public speaking, 
but become distinctly irritating when broadcast. The subtle vocal 
techniques, whichfMr. Roosevelt and other skilled radio speakers 
are able to make so effective on the air, are the subject of envious 
study by all persons concerned with influencing public opinion. 
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The great importance of these techniques is shown by the fact that 
practically all schools and colleges include courses in radio broad- 
casting in their public speaking work. 

The applied psychologist is vitally concerned with most of the 
problems growing out of radio work. A recent issue of the Journal of 
Applied Psychology was devoted entirely to the problem of radio 
research. Some twenty different problems relating to psychology and 
the radio were discussed in this one issue. 

A basic problem in radio research is to study the attitude of the 
public toward radio. Ollry and Smith studied the “radio-minded- 
ness” of 2,403 members of the Book-of-the-Month Club in ninety 
different cities ; 1,389 stated that they would miss the radio a gopd 
deal if they had to give it up, while 1,014 stated that they would 
miss it only a little or not at all. The authors point out that since 
the group were book club members, they represented a selected 
group as far as radio was concerned. Nevertheless, it is surprising to 
know that almost half of such a large group would express slight or 
no interest in radio. When this same group was asked whether they 
would prefer to read or to listen to the radio when they were tired, 

I, 237 persons stated they would prefer to read, while only 591 
expressed a preference for radio listening. About one third of the 
persons reporting indicated that their listening involved chiefly 
“cultural programs,” while the other two thirds listened mainly to 
“popular radio material.” Of those persons who were classed as 
“responsive listeners,” only 25 per cent listened to cultural pro- 
grams, whereas of those who had a “detached attitude,” nearly 50 
per cent listened primarily to cultural programs. 

Stanton devised a setup to check on certain aspects of the valid- 
ity of radio questionnaire returns. (The most obvious danger in 
mailed questionnaires is that while one may get a fairly accurate 
picture of the opinions of those who answer, we have no way of 
knowing the opinions of those who do not answer.) He questioned 

II, 169 schoolteachers regarding their possession and use of class- 
room radios to determine whether or not there is a difference in the 

*’ Vol. 23, February, 1939. 

** Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 23, No. i, February, 1939. 

*• Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 23, No. 1, p. 95. 
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responses of those who reply quickly to a questionnaire and those 
who are tardy in replying. A tabulation was made separately of the 
first 50 per cent replying and of the last 50 per cent replying. There 
was no essential difference between the two groups. Slightly over 
36 per cent of each group reported ownership of radios. Then, a 
second questionnaire was sent out which consisted of a double 
government post card with only one question on radio ownership 
which could be answered by a single check mark. This shorter 
questionnaire brought an increase of more than 75 per cent in 
returns, but the proportion who reported owning radios dropped 
from 36 per cent to only 24 per cent. This difference of more than 
10 per cent in radio ownership was extremely significant and indi- 
cates that it is important to find out whether those who do answer a 
questionnaire answer it as would those who do not reply. 

IV. PSYCHOLOGY AND PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 

Relaxation. The closely related topics of relaxation and sleep 
have been the subject of some excellent objective research in recent 
years. Names which stand out pre-eminently in this work are those 
of Jacobson for his study of relaxation, and of Johnson for 
his studies of sleep. It would be difficult to find topics more pertinent 
to our everyday lives. 

Jacobson investigated the fatiguing effect of muscular contrac- 
tions which do not result in observable movements. He found that 
many persons habitually maintain large muscle groups at relatively 
high levels of tonus or contraction. This results in a continuous drain 
on energy resources. This steady drain on energy causes not only 
general fatigue but also many specific bodily disorders ranging all 
the way from nervousness and sleeplessness to indigestion and 
spastic colitis. The remedy for this situation, according to Jacobson, 
consists of learning how to relax. His training program is to first 
teach the subject the “feeF’ of tensed muscles. Many nervous people 
are unable to locate their own muscular tenseness. By having the 
subject tense certain muscles, he soon learns to recognize tense 
muscles. The next step is to learn how to relax these muscles. After 

E. Jacobson, Progressive Rdaxaiion, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929. 

^ H, M. Johnson and G, E. Weigland, “Sleep,” Psychological Btdlelin, 1930, 27:1-39. 
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the patient has learned to tense and relax various individual groups 
of muscles in this way, he is then able to use only those muscles 
necessary for movement and posture, and is able to relax the others. 
He is able to lie down and relax all his muscles. Perhaps not every 
person could profit by a trial of Jacobson’s relaxing methods, but 
certainly they are not harmed by them.“ 

The great French psychologist, Pierre Janet,*® utilizes much the 
same concept of nervous energy in his system of psychotherapy as 
does Jacobson. He believes that practically all cases of psychological 
maladjustment have as their basis “faiblesse psychologique ” (psy- 
chological weakness) or deficiency in the supply of nervous energy. 
Janet believes that the hysterical t>'pe of personality results from 
an individual’s being presented with social problems which he is 
unable to solve because of insufficient nervous energy. The result is 
that the patient falls back upon certain deep-seated habits, or makes 
a definite break with his existing social environment in an attempt 
to come upon a less complicated mode of living. In his Principles of 
Psychotherapy, Janet outlines a threefold program for dealing with 
nervous maladjustments. The three steps are: (i) re-education, by 
which the subject is taught habit patterns which involve less waste 
of nervous energy; (2) social readjustment, in which the individual’s 
environment is so simplified as to permit him an even chance of 
making an adjustment to it; and (3) rest, through which the patient 
can build up his nervous energy to the point of operating his im- 
proved habit systems effectively. 

Sleep. Our second approach to the psychology of personal effi- 
ciency centers around the work of Johnson on sleep. Johnson 
investigated the assumption that “sleeping like a log” is efficient 
sleep, and that “tossing in one’s sleep” is inefficient sleep. The 
apparatus he used was a specially constructed bed so balanced on 
pivots that any movement of the sleeper would result in a vibration 
which was recorded on a kymograph or a recording drum. Then a 

® E. Jacobson, You Must Relax, McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc., New York, 1934. 

^ Pierre Janet, Principles of Psychotherapy, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1934. 

^ H. M. Johnson and G. E. Weigland, “Sleep,” Psychological Bulletin, 1930, 27:1-39. 
The student is also referred to Sleep and W akefulness by Nathaniel Kleitman, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1937. 
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camera was so adjusted over the bed that movement in the bed 
would cause pictures to be taken of the occupant. This apparatus 
did not require an attendant during the night but operated auto- 
matically. Thus, in the morning there was a double record of every 
movement made by the subject during the night. 

Normal sleep was shown by Johnson to be sleep in which postures 
may be changed at intervals of from five to twenty minutes. The 
duration of the resting postures varies some with age. Children 
two to four years of age are somewhat more active during sleep 
than older persons, their average motionless period being 7.4 
minutes. Middle-aged men maintain motionless rest periods of nine 
minutes, while college men remain still for longer periods than any 
of the groups studied, namely 12.8 minutes. It was also possible to 
learn the length of time the subject required to go to sleep after 
he retired. Here a very striking difference between children and 
adults is shown. Kindergarten children require an average of 36 
minutes to go to sleep, whereas adults require an average time of 
but 15 minutes. These data are summarized in Tables VII and VIII. 


TABLE VII 

Average Tenure of Resting Poses of Representative 
Healthy Sleepers 



Most 

Typical 

Sleeper 

Unselected college men 

12.8 min. 

College athletes during playing season : 


Basketball players 

II. 5 min. 

Football players 

g.5 min. 

Children 25 to 4 years old 

7.4 min. 

Middle.-aged men .... 

9.0 min. 

Wives of middle-aged men 

10.5 min. 


It is obvious that the sleeper is not inert. A frequent change in 
sleeping posture seems to result in more efficient rest. Johnson found 
that in the earlier hours of sleep there is less movement than during 
the later hours. However, this fact cannot be taken to prove that the 
early hours of sleep are the most restful. 
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TABLE Vm 

Average Delay in Going to Sleep after the Typical 
Sleeper Goes to Bed 



Most 

Typical 

Sleeper 

Unselected college men 

Kindergarten children 

Middle-aged men ... 

Wives of middle-aged men 

13 min. 

36 min. 

15 min. 

13 min. 


The photographic studies of sleep postures give a fairly specific 
answer to the question as to what position is the best in which to 
sleep. Some theorists have held that it is best to sleep on the back, 
while others say on the stomach, and still others insist that rest is 
more effective if the sleeper is on his side. Some say that it is bad to 
sleep on the left side of the body. An army medical bulletin urges 
soldiers to avoid sleeping in a curled up position. It advises that the 
best way to rest the body is to ^‘stretch it as tall as possible.^’ 
Johnson’s photographic study of sleeping posture would seem to 
indicate that either his subjects all slept improperly or else the 
theorists are wrong. Photographs of sleepers show that they assume a 
wide range of postures, including some rather extraordinary ones. 
Presumably all these postures contribute to the total resting process 
by relieving strains on first one part of the body and then another. It 
may be that rest efficiency varies in different parts of the body for a 
given posture. If so, complete rest for all parts of the body would 
naturally require many postures. 

Psychological Effects of Drugs. The study of the psychological 
effects of drugs was one of the early fields of research in applied 
psychology. However, many of the earliest studies were poorly 
controlled and have since been proven wrong. The following pages re- 
view only those studies which were performed according to scientific 
research methods. (See a review of these in Chapter I of this book.) 

Tobacco, Perhaps the most thorough study of the effects of tobacco 
smoking was made by Hull.^^ He devised a “control pipe” which was 

C. L. Hull, “The Influence of Tobacco Smoking on Mental and Motoring Effi- 
ciency,” Psychological Monographs^ 1924, 33:159. 
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identical with the tobacco pipe used, except that it was electrically 
heated and contained no tobacco. On certain days the blindfolded 
subjects (one group of nine nonsmokers and another of ten habitual 
smokers) smoked the tobacco pipe with mild tobacco, and on other 
days they “smoked” the control pipe through which they drew 
only warm air. It was established that the subjects could not tell 
the difference between the two experiences. This fact is of rather 
striking significance in view of the claims made by various tobacco 
companies that their brands can be identified in a “blindfold test.” 
A small increase in rate of heartbeat was noted on the smoking 
days as well as an increase in tremor. In speed of adding numbers, 
the nonsmokers were slowed up by smoking, but the smokers in- 
creased their rate on the smoking days. There was no significant 
effect on the rate of learning for either the smokers or nonsmokers. 

Pechstein and Reynolds “ performed an interesting experiment 
using rats as subjects. Some groups of rats were placed daily in 
cabinets which were filled with tobacco smoke. Control groups were 
not subjected to the tobacco fumes. The experiment covered four 
generations of rats. It was found that tobacco smoke stunts growth, 
and this is transmitted to offspring. Learning ability is somewhat 
reduced, although the results were not statistically reliable. Phillips®’ 
performed essentially the same experiment and found that tobacco 
smoke had no effect on the learning of rats. Of course, it would be 
unwise to draw any conclusions from these experiments regarding 
the effect of smoking on human learning. 

The effects of tobacco smoking on the length of life have been 
studied rather thoroughly by Pearl.®* He found that the amount of 
smoking was negatively correlated with length of life. He divided 
the groups studied (6,813 white males) into heavy smokers, moder- 
ate smokers, and nonusers. There was little difference in the lon- 
gevity of the nonsmokers and the moderate smokers; but the 
heavy smokers were definitely shorter lived than either of the other 

*L. A. Pechstem and W. R, Reynolds, ‘The Effect of Tobacco Smoke on the 
Growth and Learning B^vior of the Albino Rat and Its Progeny,” Journal of Com- 
parative Psychology, 1937, 24*459-469. 

^ H. C. Phillips, “The Immediate Effect of Tobacco Smoke on the Learning Ability 
of Albino Rats,” Journal of Comparative Psychology, 1937, 24*471-486. 

Raymond Pearl, “Tobacco Smoking and Longevity,” Science, 1938, 87 :216-217. 
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groups. Figure 13 shows the life span ciuwes for the three groups 
studied. 

Alcohol. The immediate effect of alcohol on mental life cannot be 
questioned. However, the long-time effect of the continued use of it 
on the body and the personality is not so generally recognized. 
Alcohol reaches the blood by being absorbed through the membranes 
of the stomach and small intestines. The blood carries it to the liver, 


=HEAVY SMOKERS 


=NONUSERS 


^MODERATE SMOKERS 
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AGE IN YEARS 

Figure 13. The effects of tobacco smoking on length of life. (From Pearl) 

where some of it is transformed, and then to the capillaries in all 
parts of the body. By this time it is so diluted with liquids of the 
blood that it is seldom more than one-eighth of one per cent con- 
centration. The maximum concentration in the blood occurs within 
two hours after the alcohol is taken into the stomach. 

Perhaps the most significant effect of alcohol from a psychological 
standpoint is its depressing effect. Dodge and Benedict found that 
the efficiency of various sensory and motor functions was decreased 
as follows: 

Threshold for electrical stimuli . 14% 

Speed of movement in tapping . 9% 

Speed of high movements 11% 

R. Dodge and F. G. Benedict, Psychological Effects of Alcohol, Carnegie Institute 
of Washington, 1915, p. 281. 
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Hollingsworth studied the effects of alcohol on more complex 
processes. He used six young men in his experiment. On certain days 
(unknown to the subjects) he gave them various dosages of alcohol 
and on other days control dosages which contained no alcohol. 
The subjects were then tested for steadiness, eye-hand co-ordination, 
tapping, color naming, mental calculations, opposites, substitute 
learning, and paired associates. He found that there were reduced 
scores on all tests in proportion to the size of the alcohol dosage. 

Tests made by the French Medical Corps during the first World 
War showed that alcohol decreased the accuracy of marksmanship 
30 per cent in fast firing and 50 per cent in slow firing. Another study 
showed that both accuracy and speed of typewriting were decreased. 
Still another showed that muscular strength is reduced. 

Certainly there is ample evidence to justify the conclusion that 
every phase of human efficiency is reduced by the use of alcohol. 
As Valentine concludes: *^A person who drinks even minute 
quantities of alcohol in the face of any kind of a problem that he 
has to solve is making a psychological mistake. Although he may 
feel more competent, and to himself may seem cleverer and quicker, 
actual measurement shows the opposite to be true.’^ 

Cafein, Unlike alcohol, caffein is a stimulant. Hollingsworth 
found that both physical and mental activities arc increased by 
dosages of caffein in proportion to the size of the dosage. Meyer 
found that the effects of a cup of coffee or tea do not depend on 
whether or not the drinker has a coffee or tea habit but whether or 
not his stomach is full or empty. The stimulating effects of caffein 
are but little decreased after two hours, and in some cases the 
effects are evident after ten hours. This explains why sleep may be 
interfered with in some cases where coffee is drunk late at night. 

Research does not show any serious effects from the moderate 
use of coffee and tea if not taken too late at night. However, nerv- 

^ H. L. Hollingsworth, *The Influence of Alcohol,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology y 1923, 18:204-237. 

W. L. Valentine, Experimental Foundations of General Psychology ^ Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1938, p. 93. ^ 

^ H. L. Hollingsworth, ‘‘The Influence of Caffein on Mental and Motor Efficiency,” 
Archives of Psychology, 1912, 22:162. 

" M. F. Meyer, “The Psychological Effect of Drugs,” Psychological Bulletin, 1922, 
19:173-182. 
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ousness and insomnia are the common effects of overuse. Old 
people are more susceptible to these effects than young and middle- 
aged people. 

There is considerable disagreement as to how caffein affects the 
body. One theory is that it reduces synaptic resistance, but there is 
no very convincing evidence of this. Be that as it may, there is 
general agreement that there is an increase of the general level of 
vigor in the performance of various tasks. Coffee and tea are habit- 
forming stimulants which should be used in moderation and recog- 
nized as body whips. 


Study Questions 

¥ 

1. State the arguments for and against the issuance of drivers’ licenses 
on the basis of a complete psychological examination. 

2. Should “critical limits” be set up for the reaction time part of 
drivers’ tests so that persons falling outside these limits would be denied 
driving licenses? 

3. Analyze De Silva’s set of driving tests and indicate which parts 
you think would be most significant in detecting dangerous drivers. 

4. Which do you think would be the most effective for the reduction 
of auto accidents: 

(а) A thoroughgoing testing program. 

(б) A psychologically sound program of education on safe driving. 

(c) Setting up more rigid traffic laws, together with the placement of 
heavy fines for their violation. 

5. In what ways do you think the problems of test building for auto 
drivers are similar to those of test building for general intelligence? 

6. Analyze and criticize the basic tests used for the issuance of 
drivers’ licenses in your state. 

7. Analyze and criticize some of the more basic traffic regulations in 
your state. 

8. Make a list of ten structural improvements which you think would 
render the modern car psychologically safer. 

9. What hazards do you believe to be inherent in the typical two-, 
three-, and four-lane highways used in your vicinity? 

10. What evidence can you find as to the relationship of highway 
illumination to night accidents? 

11. What would be the opinion of the modern psychologist as to 
Shakespeare’s classification of the “Seven Ages of Man”? 
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12. What facts in the section on Psychological Changes with Age 
might be very pertinent to the problems of safe driving? 

13. Is the conservatism of older people attributable primarily to 
physiological changes? 

14. From your own observation of yourself and your friends do you 
feel that adolescence was properly characterized by Miinsterberg as a 
period of “storm and strife”? 

15. Do you believe that the present-day improvements in the me- 
chanics of home life have contributed to the stability of the home as 
an institution? 

16. Do you think that the movies and the automobile constitute 
harmful factors with regard to the stability of the modern home? 

17. Do you think that movies, and particularly children’s movies, 
should be more carefully censored than they are now? Why? 

18. Plan a home which would meet the functions which you feel 
would be important to home life as you would like to live it. 

19. Make a list of your “pet peeves” regarding various mechanical 
devices found in present-day homes. 

20. Plan what you would consider to be an outfit of “rational” cloth- 
ing for a man ; for a woman. 

21. Does the modern radio tend to make social conversation a lost 
art? 

22. Plan a program for yourself in which you make use of the appro- 
priate parts of the findings of Jacobson and Johnson. 

23. Do you think it is good to “sleep like a log”? Why? 

24. Do current studies tend to put a less grave interpretation on 
eiGFects of tobacco than did earlier writings? 

25. Would you consider the excessive use of alcohol to be primarily a 
cause or a symptom of psychological disturbances? 

26. Make a list of potentially hazardous devices or situations in your 
own home. 
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CHAPTER III 


How Is Psychology Used in Clinical Practice? 


By Carl R. Rogers, the ohio state university 


The work of the clinical psychologist grows out of the fact that, for 
many people, a satisfactory adjustment to life is very difficult to 
achieve. Some find that a whole series of life adjustments — to family, 
to school, to companions, to vocation — are difficult, unsatisfying, 
and full of tension. As a consequence they are vitally in need of help. 
With others it is only a crisis, brought about by a heavy weight of 
unfortunate circumstances, which causes them to turn to someone 
for help. Here is the place of the clinical psychologist, the representa- 
tive of one of the service functions of psychology. His work lies not in 
the laboratory, nor in experimentation, but in ^^that art and technol- 
ogy which deals with the adjustment problems of human beings.’^ ^ 

Present Status of Clinical Psychology. This clinical aspect of 
psychology is a relatively new one, and only during the past genera- 
tion has there been any considerable number of psychologists en- 
deavoring to deal with the age-old struggles of individuals who find 
themselves completely out of harmony with themselves and with 
their environment. Gradually the number has grown, and today we 
find psychological clinics, child guidance clinics, school clinics, clinics 
in social agencies, and clinical services in children’s institutions and 
schools for delinquents. In all of these organizations the clinical 
psychologist functions either independently, or in close co-operation 
with psychiatrists, social case workers, and teachers. A survey a few 
years ago ^ was able to locate eighty-seven clinics throughout the 

* Clinical Section of the American Psychological Association, 1935 report. 

* “Guide to Psychological Clinics in the United States,’' Psychological Clinic, 1935, 
23:9-140. 
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country in which the major emphasis was psychological. It is almost 
impossible to state the number of psychologists engaged in such 
work. A recent study ^ of applied psychologists received returns from 
455 classifying themselves as clinical or consulting psychologists; 
345 more classified themselves as educational psychologists, of whom 
a considerable portion were carrying on a clinical type of service. 
Since the investigators received returns from only 39 per cent of 
those to whom they sent questionnaires, it is probably safe to say 
that at the present time there are over one thousand individuals 
carrying on the practice of clinical psychology. 

The training of these individuals differs rather widely, as might be 
expected of such a new professional group. Of the 455, 17 per ceut 
had no more than a bachelor’s degree, 46 per cent had a master’s 
degree only, 37 per cent had received their doctor’s degree in psychol- 
ogy. As we shall see, clinical service is a highly responsible service 
demanding the utmost both of ‘Technology” and “art.” Conse- 
quently, training for clinical work is more and more thought of as a 
course leading to the Ph.D. degree, including a broad base of com- 
plete psychological training with additional work in allied fields such 
as sociology, social case work, education, neurology, and economics. 
This period of training is best completed by a period of supervised 
“interneship” or practice, in an organized clinic. 

I. THE PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN CLINICAL PRACTICE • 

Thus far the reader may well feel that we have told only about the 
psychologist, nothing about his work. Let us remedy that defect at 
once. Since most clinical psychologists deal with the problems of 
children rather than those of adults, and since other chapters in this 
volume emphasize the relationship of psychology to adult life, we 
shall concern ourselves primarily with the services of the clinical 

^ Survey Report to the Committee on Professional Employment, American Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology, reported by Dr. John G. Darley, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee, at Washington, D. C., November, 1939. 

* The student who wishes to gain information in regard to courses and types of 
training which are considered necessary in the clinical field, will do well to read a 
number of articles in the Journal of Consulting Psychology^ volumes II and III. Vari- 
ous writers, including Poffenberger, Doll, Teagarden, Shakow, Rust, R. G. Anderson, 
Tulchin, Greene, Rogers, and others, discuss the academic preparation and field work 
or intemeship training which is desirable. 
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psychologist to children. Suppose that we take ourselves to a clinic, 
enter the office of such a psychologist and acquaint ourselves with 
some of the never-ending variety of problems with which he is faced. 
Why do people come to him? With what sort of problems do they 
wish help? Here, from actual case records ® are examples of the 
psychologist’s task. 

Robert North — A Case of Educational Disability. A third-grade 
teacher calls on the phone to ask if the psychologist would make a 
study of Robert. Although he is ten and a half, he is repeating the 
year in her room. He also repeated second grade. He is the largest 
boy in her room. She says that his reading is extremely poor, his 
spelling incredibly bad. Last fall she had placed him in fourth grade 
because of his age and size, but his work was so far below the group 
that it was necessary to demote him to third grade. 

Robert is not troublesome in school except that he is inattentive, 
restless, and unwilling to put forth effort. She has noticed that when 
he is supposedly trying to read he may be looking at the pictures on 
the next page, or even glancing around the room. She mentions that 
his eight-year-old brother has now caught up with Robert educa- 
tionally, and is also in her room. She feels that the whole problem is 
growing more and more serious and that behavior difficulties will 
ensue unless something is done. Will the psychologist help? 

An appointment is given and at the time set Robert arrives with 
his mother, an intelligent, kindly individual, who gives much the 
same story as the teacher and is equally concerned. 

Robert himself is a handsome boy, large for his age. He is shy at 
first, and obviously a bit upset. His movements are restless and 
jerky, and he does not sit still a moment. In response to questions, 
he tells of his dog, his interest in baseball, his liking for puttering 
around with tools at his father’s workbench in the basement. He is 
reluctant to talk about school, and avoids or answers briefly ques- 
tions about his school life. When asked to write his name, he prints 
it laboriously, and prints the second “r” in his name in reverse form. 

What can the psvchologist do in this situation? How can he dis- 
cover where the difficulty lies? Is Robert simply lazy, as a physician 
has told the mother? Is he stupid and unable to learn? How can the 

‘ Names and identifying data have of course been altered. 
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psychologist help the boy, his mother, and his teacher in regard to 
Robert’s school work? Before we discuss the methods available, let 
us see what other sorts of situations come to the clinic. 

Loretta Vose — k Delinquent. Loretta is brought to the psycholo- 
gist by Miss L., the probation officer from Children’s Court. Loretta 
is somewhat vmattractive in appearance, due to a severe acne. She 
talks in a simple fashion about her friends and her home. Her con- 
versation resembles that of a child, although she is over fifteen. She 
appears to be above average in size and weight. It is difficult to 
think of this naive girl as a delinquent, and the lay person would be 
unlikely to suspect her behavior diflBiculties from her appearance. 

The psychologist knows her background from the case history 
previously supplied by the probation oflicer. Loretta comes from a 
family which has been known to not a few of the social agencies of 
the city because of many adjustment difficulties. Mr. Vose died of 
the effects of syphilis when Loretta was six. During the ten years of 
this marriage the mother had six children, two of them born dead. 
Five months after the father’s death, the mother married again, her 
second husband having been a boarder in the home previous to Mr. 
Vose’s death. There have been five children of this marriage. Mrs. 
Vose is known to the social agencies as a poor manager, a spiteful 
gossip, who has been accused of selling liquor illegally. Loretta and 
her stepfather get on very badly. He says she is “a perfect devil” at 
home. He resents the fact that Mrs. Vose will not allow him to 
punish Loretta. He feels that neither he nor the mother has any 
control over the girl. 

The school reports that Loretta has always been slow in her work. 
They placed her in a special class two years ago. They believe she is 
doing about a fourth- or fifth-grade level of work. She has been 
sleepy and cross very frequently, and they feel that she is neglected 
at home. Her interest in boys has caused them some concern. 

The offense which brings Loretta to court is her arrest by the 
police after having been missing from her home all night. An officer 
found her in the company of Mike Z., a young man of twenty-two, 
and Loretta admitted having spent the night with Mike in his car. 
She also admitted having been intimate with a number of other boys 
during the past year. 
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Here is a problem indeed, and like many another which comes to 
the psychologist’s attention, its manifold aspects are inextricably 
mingled. Obviously this girl is a social problem, doubtless a health 
problem, a psychological problem, a problem of family adjustment, 
and a problem of school adjustment, in addition to the fact that she 
is at the moment a legal problem. How can the clinical worker be of 
assistance? Is there anything he can contribute to the understanding 
of the causes of Loretta’s delinquencies, or to the treatment of them? 
It will be the purpose of this chapter to explore such possibilities. 

Chauncey Orth — Mental Defective. Mrs. Orth phoned the clinic 
one Saturday morning, asking if this were a place for getting help 
with children. When the reply was in the affirmative, she said, “Then 
I want someone to come out to the house right now ! I have a four- 
teen-year-old boy who is in a perfect rage. He’s upstairs, throwing 
shoes and things down at us. He defies us to come and get him. I’m 
really afraid of him. He acts like this every once in a while. Why is 
he like this? He acts all right at school, but at home he is terrible,” 
and she began to cry. 

Although the psychologist did not serve as a policeman, an 
appointment was made for Mrs. Orth, and later Chauncey was also 
seen. When Mrs. Orth came in, she was calm and self-controlled. It 
was hard to realize this was the same distraught mother until she 
began to tell of her difficulties with Chauncey, and then tears were 
very near the surface. The school had told her Chauncey was “not 
right.” He had been in a special class since the age of seven. He just 
does not seem to learn as the two older boys have done. Even his 
young brother seems so much brighter. She does not believe the 
school has done much for him. They let him putter around making 
things, “but when is he going to learn his schoolwork?” She tutors 
him almost every night at home, but he becomes restive and angry. 
Within the past two years these temper spells have become more 
and more violent. Her husband died five years ago, and consequently 
there is no man to control the boy. Friends have told her she 
should put him in an institution, but she cannot. At this point 
she breaks down fbr a moment and then continues, “You see, some 
years ago we were living with my aunt and she had a boy who was 
not right mentally. I urged her to place him in an institutional 
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school, and finally she did. Within eighteen months he was dead.” 
She pauses and then adds, “That was just the time I was carrying 
Chauncey.” 

When Chauncey is brought by his mother for his appointment he 
is seen to be a slim, active boy, with no observable physical differ- 
ences from the average young adolescent. He is extremely anxious 
to please. He answers questions quickly, though his responses are 
often erroneous. He watches the psychologist’s face closely for clues, 
and quickly changes his response if he thinks he detects dissatis- 
faction. He is unable to make change with coins. When asked to add 
9 and 7 he makes 9 marks on a piece of paper, then 7 marks, and then 
goes back to the beginning and counts them one by one. He c»n 
read a number of simple words. He writes his name with difficulty. 

What has the psychologist to add to this picture? The boy is rather 
obviously retarded. Is his behavior related to this fact? In what ways 
may the clinician, utilizing the facts already known, proceed in 
ways that will prove helpful to Chauncey and his mother? Can 
Chauncey’s behavior be improved? Is an institution advisable? 
Can Mrs. Orth be given some help in regard to her own feelings of 
guilt? 

Patty McGown— Behavior Problem. Mrs. McGown made her first 
contact with the psychologist by telephone. She wished to talk about 
her four-year-old daughter Patty. Patty will not obey. She cannot 
make her do anything. 

When Mrs. McGown comes to the office she appears tired and 
hopeless. She is a woman in her late thirties, much discouraged about 
her problems. Her opening sentence is the statement that she doesn’t 
know what to say about Patty except that she had said “no” to 
everything since birth. She will not get up when they wish her to. 
She will not dress. She fights terribly with the children in the neigh- 
borhood. “She is so ugly about it.” She wants her own way con- 
tinually. “It’s just one thing after another. I feel so sorry for my 
husband. He gets no peace either. We’re both worn out. I’ve tried 
everything. I’ve put her in a closet. I’ve put her to bed. It’s no good. 
She only gets up and plays around and enjoys herself anyway. I’ve 
spanked her, but it doesn’t do any good. I’ve hurt her every way I 
can think of. I appeal to her, but nothing does any good.” 
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As Mrs. McGown talks on about her troubles with Patty during 
two interviews in the clinic, certain other facts come to light. She 
was 35 when Patty was born, and her husband was 51. She was ill 
for quite a time before and after Patty’s birth, but her health has 
been better since the coming of James, their second child, now two. 
She had wondered, during her first pregnancy, whether she really 
wanted children, or whether a child would come between herself 
and her husband. She was both more healthy and more contented 
during her second pregnancy. 

She stresses the fact that even as an infant Patty was a problem. 
She would never imitate her parents, never try to copy their words 
or actions as most babies do. She fought anything that her mother 
tried to do. “She was wild to go places, and many times the only way 
I could dress her was to put on my hat, as though we were going out.” 

Patty, the storm center of this family, when she comes to the clinic 
on the mother’s second visit, plays in the playroom rather cautiously, 
asking many intelligent questions of the psychologist. She is a dainty, 
attractive little girl. She shows a strong and determined purpose in 
her activities even in this first contact. She does not exhibit any of 
the behavior difficulties which have so disrupted her home life. 

Here is a problem typical of many which come to the clinical 
psychologist. The child’s behavior seems designed to aggravate the 
parent. The battle between them has reached such a pitch that 
neither mother nor child can function normally. What is wrong? 
Shall we blame the mother? The child? Or neither? What methods 
can the psychologist use to diagnose this situation? What treatment 
skills may be called into play? 

Norman Geer — Consultant Planning. Miss Thomas, a social 
worker with the children’s protective agency, asks the assistance of 
the clinic in making a plan for Norman. She submits a case histor>' 
which tells of her contacts with Mrs. Geer and Norman. Some 
months ago complaints were received by the agency from neighbors 
that seven-year-old Norman was being seriously neglected by his 
mother. The agency worker had visited Mrs. Geer’s former landlady, 
and certain of th6 neighbors, and the picture thus obtained was an 
unsavory one. Mrs. Geer, a large, rawboned woman “over forty,” 
had evidently been maintaining herself ever since her husband’s 
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death six years before, by her promiscuous relationships with various 
men. She was coarse and obscene in her language. Frequently she 
would remain away from home most of the day and night and expect 
Norman to shift for himself. Sometimes she left for a week end, only 
asking some other roomer to “keep an eye” on Norman. She had 
been put out of a number of lodging houses because of her objection- 
able behavior. 

The school reports that Norman is a neglected, nondescript child, 
who has practically no friends in the schoolroom, and frequently 
fights with the other children. He has been in three different schools 
during his two years of school life and is now doing mediocre work in 
second grade. Twice the school has discovered Norman relating sqx 
information to other boys and girls. They feel he is preoccupied with 
this topic. 

Miss Thomas explains to the psychologist that their agency has 
endeavored for several months to work with the mother to get her 
to change her style of living, or to make a better plan for Norman. 
It has been most difficult to gain any co-operation, and they see no 
fundamental change in the situation. They are now preparing to take 
the matter into Children’s Court in order to have Norman removed 
from his home. Miss Thomas wishes to have Norman studied at the 
clinic to the end that a satisfactory plan may be made. She has a 
number of questions. Is the agency correct in feeling that Norman 
should be taken from his home? How will he react to removal? Would 
he be better off in a foster home or in the local institutional home for 
children? Is he properly placed in school? Does he have any special 
educational needs? Has his sordid experience with his mother so 
conditioned him that he will contaminate other children with his 
unwholesome attitudes regarding sex? Will the psychologist assist 
in working out a satisfactory program for the boy? 

Miss Thomas brings Norman to the clinic for his appointment. 
He is a slim youngster, with a shock of flaming red hair. He is 
undernourished and undersized for a seven-year-old. His clothes are 
shabby and unkempt. He seems rather suspicious of the contact, and 
ponders each question that is asked, before giving a well-phrased 
answer. He uses expressions typical of adults, and talks like a little 
old man. 
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Every psychologist whose work brings him in contact with social 
agencies is familiar with this general tj^ie of problem. The child is 
not yet a serious behavior problem, but because of circumstances he 
has become “society’s child.” To make a long-time plan of care for 
such a child involves thorough knowledge and careful analysis, if the 
child’s adjustment is to be improved and the community funds 
wisely and efficiently spent on his behalf. It is a socially preventive 
aspect of clinical work, in which the agency’s desire is to obtain 
planning assistance now, in order to avoid remedial service later. 
The same sort of purpose lies behind the referral by social agencies 
to clinics of infants who arc being considered for adoption. Here a 
very significant long-time decision and plan are to be made. Likewise 
the child who comes into community care through the loss of his 
parents or through their inability to care for him, requires such a 
planning process. How may the psychologist assist in this essential 
plan-making? How may he help in arriving at the answers to Miss 
Thomas’s questions regarding Norman? This whole problem we shall 
now proceed to consider. 

II. THE psychologist’s TECHNIQUES FOR 
UNDERSTANDING THE INDIVIDUAL 

Although there is no such thing in clinical work as a “typical case,” 
the individuals introduced above are representative of the range of 
situations with which the clinical psychologist is faced. The bristling 
array of questions which they imply constitutes the challenge of 
clinical work. It should be plain merely from the brief pictures which 
have been given that this is a field in which only the highly trained 
and highly skilled professional person is competent. Inexperienced 
bungling in crucial life situations can scarcely be tolerated. Conse- 
quently, the descriptions which follow are brief descriptions of com- 
plex techniques which can be thoroughly acquired only through a 
long period of professional education. 

The subsequent sections survey the tools, the instruments, the 
skills and techniques which the psychologist brings to this subtle 
task of understanding individuals and assisting them to adjust. 

The Case History. As someone has said, the child comes to the 
clinic “out of an eventful past and a significant present.” We cannot 
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understand the individual fully until we know something of the 
gradual process by which he developed. What were the circum- 
stances of his birth and infancy? Was he welcomed and loved, or was 
there something of fear and resentment in the parent’s attitude, as 
Mrs. McGown indicates in regard to Patty ? What of the physical 
growth? Has it been normal and healthy, or have illness and poor 
health and physical handicaps made life difficult for this child? 
As he has developed in his social relationships with his family and 
others, what sort of environment has surrounded him? Has there 
been quarreling and lack of affection as in Loretta’s case, or has life 
been more generous in its influence? All these and many more ques- 
tions might be raised. The child’s school experience, his contacts witji 
his fellows, the hereditary stock from which he springs, the cultural 
and community environment in which he has developed — all these 
have the deepest significance in understanding the manner in which 
life and circumstance have conditioned and molded this individual 
into the particular pattern of abilities and behavior which we find. 

In most instances, though not in all, this information is obtained 
through the medium of a case history. Forms, blanks, and outlines 
have been developed which cover simply or exhaustively the variety 
of life experiences which are significant in understanding the child. 
The psychologist, or more frequently a social worker, gathers the 
information which is needed. The major source of such data is 
usually the parents, although as has been indicated in the case of 
Robert North, the school may supply important information. Less 
frequently hospitals, physicians, and relatives are consulted. In some 
situations, as in the case of Norman Geer, the social worker may 
contact neighbors and employers. In all instances the effort is made 
to obtain this confidential information in such a way as to enhance 
the parents’ co-operation with the clinic, carefully avoiding ap- 
proaches which would cause antagonism or embarrassment. For 
example, it is customary case work practice to ask the permission 
of parents before consulting anyone outside the family. In such 
situations as Loretta’s or Norman’s, where society through its legal 
machinery has taken a hand in the problem in order to protect the 
child, there might be exceptions to this general practice. 

For purposes of illustration let us take the major headings from 
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a typical case history outline, and see what sort of information is 
obtained. 

The Problem. First of all, it is important to know rather fully the 
behavior or personality difficulties which the child is exhibiting. Al- 
though the clinician regards these merely as symptoms, and rarely 
endeavors to treat these symptoms directly, they nevertheless give 
clues to the deeper understanding of causes. It is significant in the 
case of Chauncey Orth that his rages all occur at home and not at 
school. The psychologist suspects that in his special class, where 
work is attuned to his retarded level, he is comfortable, but at home 
the pressure may be greater than he can bear. A full knowledge of 
the child’s problems often suggests very definitely the causation of 
these symptoms. Present problems and those which occurred earlier 
in the youngster’s life history are equally valuable in gaining under- 
standing. 

The Family Uistory. Perhaps no portion of the case history is of 
greater importance. What has been the personal background of each 
of the parents? Their intellectual and educational attainments and 
their occupational history give an indication of their level of ability. 
Their own early home and family life frequently helps to explain 
their attitudes toward their children. Why did Mrs. McGown de- 
velop the attitude which she had toward Patty’s coming? Why has 
Mrs. Geer thrown convention so completely to the wind? Only an 
account of past experience can make this plain. Mrs. Orth’s strong 
feeling about institutional placement for Chauncey is only under- 
standable when we know of her guilty feeling arising from her 
cousin’s placement. 

In addition to this account of the personal development of the 
parents, it is important to know something of the broader family 
background.. What of grandparents, uncles, aunts, cousins? What 
have been their significant adjustments or maladjustments? Is this 
a family stock which is shot through with tendencies toward 
“nervous breakdowns” (neuroses) and “insanity” (mental disease)? 
Are there instances of mental defect, epilepsy, or other deviations 
which may be in part hereditary? Are the relatives and ancestors a 
physically healthy group, or has illness taken a heavy toll? Have 
they been socially adequate, or does delinquency, alcoholism, and 
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poverty occur frequently? All these items add to our picture of the 
heredity and cultural background of the child in question. If the 
child has lived with some of these relatives, then an even more com- 
plete account is desirable. 

The developing family life of our patient is also of great impor- 
tance. How did this marriage come about? Have the partners been 
compatible, or has there been continuous wrangling? Who tends to 
dominate the home? What is the parental attitude toward each of 
the children? Do the parents tend to compare the children with each 
other? What are their methods of discipline? Are they consistent in 
applying them? What has been the atmosphere of the home — a 
friendly, happy place, or austere, or disorganized? How have thg 
growing children adjusted to each other? Have Patty McGown’s 
problems increased since the arrival of her infant brother? One could 
add almost indefinitely to such a list of questions regarding the 
family influences which may have been significant for a child’s 
development. It might be summed up by saying that those family 
experiences which indicate the degree of parental affection, the type 
of parental control, and the extent of rivalry and competition 
between brothers and sisters are most important. 

Tlie Cultural Backgromid. If we are to understand the standards 
and beliefs, the goals and motives of the child, a description of the 
cultural conditions surrounding him is necessary. Is the community 
urban or rural, congested or suburban, of good standards or a 
“delinquency area’’? What is the composition of neighborhood 
groups? Are there playgrounds and play space available? Are good 
books, magazines, movies, available to this child? What of social 
resources — school, church, and organized groups? 

It is only in recent years that clinicians have begun to give suffi- 
cient weight to these sociological influences upon the life of the 
individual. Because of significant research done in this field they 
have come to recognize that such situations as exist between f oreign- 
born parents and American-born children, such problems as arise in 
minority religious and racial groups, may have profound effects 
upon personality and behavior. 

TAe Development of the Individual. All this serves but as back- 
ground for the history of the child himself. Here we turn first to the 
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data that will throw light on the normality or abnormality of 
physical development. The medical history of birth and infancy, 
the disease history of childhood, with especial note of illnesses which 
have been long and severe, or involve the nervous system — this is 
obtained. The present condition of health, and the results of a recent 
physical examination are important. The purpose of this is to see the 
child as a developing physical organism. If he has been retarded in 
this development, late in learning to walk and talk, if he has been 
handicapped by severe illnesses or deformities, by defects of sight 
or hearing, by ever present physical frailty, these facts may go a 
long way in explaining his behavior. 

The child’s experience in school is equally important. The feeling 
of satisfaction in achievement which should be such a vital aspect 
of school experience may have been completely negated by frequent 
changes in schools, failures and nonpromotions, maladjusted 
teachers, and the like. A full record of the child’s experience — not 
simply his formal school reports and record of progress — is often 
the vital factor in understanding. Consider the day by day and 
year by year experience of failure which Robert North has under- 
gone. Is it any wonder that he fails to concentrate on such hated 
material, or that he avoids discussing school? 

Finally we desire an account of the child’s personality and be- 
havior throughout the years. What have been his reactions to people 
— to parents, to brothers and sisters, to adults outside the home, to 
other children? 

A description of incidents is helpful, especially a description of his 
play activities. What is his response to authority at home and school? 
Is he a rebel and a truant, or submissive and docile? What are his 
interests, hobbies, avocations? Does he enjoy reading, athletics, 
outdoor life, a workshop? What are his attitudes toward himself in 
terms of his abilities and behavior? Is he conceited or self-depreciat- 
ing? Is he realistic about his behavior, or unable to admit any faults 
in himself? 

The Use of the Case History. Such, in brief, is the type of material 
which a satisfactory case history should contain. If it is adequate 
and accurate, it is for the psychologist one of his most valuable 
ineans qf understanding the child. It presents a coherent genetic 
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picture of the development of this individual, and the various 
forces — cultural, hereditary, physical and social — ^which have con- 
ditioned him. 

Valuable as is this technique, there are times when the psycholo- 
gist should refrain from using it. Less and less are histories standard- 
ized, less and less are history forms and blanks being used. It is 
increasingly recognized that the individual does not always fit into 
our preconceived outlines. It has even become plain that in some 
instances treatment is made more difficult by obtaining a case 
history. In working with the five cases cited at the outset of this 
chapter, case histories were obtained on Robert, Loretta, and Nor- 
man. A partial case history was obtained on Chauncey. No attempt 
was made to obtain a case history on Patty. Why? 

Let us consider Mrs. McGown’s situation. She comes to the clinic 
tired of her struggle with Patty, almost ready to give up. (Once dur- 
ing treatment she even considered placing Patty in an orphanage.) 
If the first move at the clinic is to obtain a complete and detailed 
history, it becomes more and more easy for Mrs. McGown to lay her 
burden completely upon the clinician, to say, “There, now you know 
all about her. You cure her.” Yet from the first it is evident that the 
difficulty lies in the relationship between mother and daughter, and 
that Mrs. McGown is as much involved as Patty. Consequently, as 
will be described later, treatment proceeds from the first interview, 
and only very gradually do most of the facts which would have been 
obtained in a case history find their way into the conversation. The 
responsibility for Patty is thus kept with the mother even though 
the clinician has to sacrifice something in the way of completeness in 
the case history. 

In the cases of Loretta and Norman, the situation is different. 
Responsibility has already necessarily been partially lifted from the 
parents, and consequently there is no indication that obtaining a 
history will obstruct treatment. In the case of Robert the difficulty 
does not lie in the parent-child relationship but in the area of school 
achievement, and the securing of a case history in no way interferes 
with treatment. With Chauncey, information was necessary to make 
a satisfactory diagnosis, but the wisest course is not to allow the 
mother to lay the burden of decision regarding institutional place- 
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ment upon the clinic; hence, the avoidance of any appearance of 
“taking over” Chauncey and his problems. 

These specific instances illustrate the considerations which influ- 
ence the psychologist in the way in which he utilizes the case history 
as a tool of diagnosis. He does not use it slavishly, nor as a routine 
process, but as a significant and highly useful instrument, which 
needs skill and judgment in its application. He is much indebted to 
social work and psychiatry for their assistance in the development 
and more understanding use of this procedure. 

Psychological Tests. A second technique, used by the psychologist 
in his attempt to understand the individual child and his problems, 
is the psychological test. Some of the general principles underlying 
the development of psychological tests have been discussed in Chap- 
ter I. The psychologist’s contributions in the development of these 
instruments have been unique. Tests represent a new method of 
approach in dealing with people. So significant has been this aspect 
of the psychologist’s work that we find widespread the erroneous 
opinion that the function of administering psychological tests is the 
whole task of the psychologist. This, as we shall see, is not the case. 

The primary purpose of using tests in clinical work, as contrasted 
to the uses to which they may be put in the research laboratory, is 
to evaluate more objectively the abilities, the achievement, and the 
attitudes of the individual. The following sections describe briefly 
some of the different types of tests used by the clinical psychologist. 

Tests of General Intelligence. One of the primary elements which 
the psychologist wishes to discover by the use of tests is the general 
level of intellectual ability, and many tests of so-called “general 
intelligence” have been developed. While scientists may never agree 
on an exact definition of “intelligence,” the tests which we have do 
seem to indicate the individual’s capacity for absorbing learning and 
education, and his ability to sec and understand complex intellectual 
relationships. Consequently they are of great assistance in evaluating 
his adjustment to school and to life. 

The most famous test of this sort is the Binet test, developed by 
Alfred Binet in Fra5.ce near the beginning of the century. There have 
been many changes and revisions of this test, the most widely used 
being the two revisions made by Dr. Lewis Terman and his associates 
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at Stanford University. In 1916 the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Tests was published and this test has unquestionably been 
more widely administered than any other individual test of intelli- 
gence. In 1937 this was superseded by the publication of the test 
which seems destined to be called ‘‘the new Stanford/^ or the 1937 
Revised Stanford-Binct Test. The comments below will apply to this 
latest form. 

The test is applicable to the whole age range from two years to 
adulthood. It consists of a wide variety of interesting tasks at each 
age level, intended to sample the group of abilities which have been 
called “general intelligence.’’ There are tests involving extent of 
vocabulary, memory for numbers and sentences, ability to compre*^ 
hend, ability to solve problems involving reasoning, and tests involv- 
ing acquisition of everyday information — the date, making change, 
and the like. These are organized in year levels, according to their 
measured degree of difficulty. Thus at year seven we find the follow- 
ing tests: Picture Absurdities, in which the child is asked to indicate 
what is foolish in each of several pictures : Similarities, involving four 
questions such as “In what way are wood and coal alike?”; Copying 
a Diamond, in which the design is before the child as he works; 
Comprehension, of such questions as “What’s the thing for you to do 
when you have broken something that belongs to someone else?”; 
Opposite Analogies, involving responses to such questions as “A bird 

flies; a fish ?”; and Repeating 5 Digits, after they are given by 

the examiner. As will be seen, these tasks call out a considerable 
variety of intellectual abilities, and at the same time are as little as 
possible dependent upon school experience. 

In administering the new Stanford-Binet, the psychologist’s task 
is to find how many of the 129 different tests the individual child 
can pass. In practice this is done by finding the year level at which 
the child is able to pass all the tests, and making the relatively safe 
assumption that he is able to pass all the tests below that level. The 
testing is carried to a point of difficulty where the child fails all of 
the tests at a given year level, and again the assumption is made that 
beyond this point there would be no successes. Credit is given for the 
successes in between. Thus Chauncey passed all tests at the seven- 
year level, two at the eight-year level, and failed all at year nine. 
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Norman, although only seven, passed all the tests at year eight, and 
some at the nine, ten, and eleven-year levels, failing the twelve-year 
tests. By allotting a certain amount of credit for each test passed 
beyond the basal year, the child’s “mental age” is computed. 

This concept of mental age has been of great value in clinical work. 
It is significant to know that Norman functions mentally at the level 
of the average ten-year-old — in other words that he has a mental 
age of ten years. We understand why he seems to fit poorly in a 
second grade. Intellectually he is capable of third- or even fourth- 
grade work and he is not being challenged by the work of his grade. 
This evaluation of the child in comparison with the tasks which 
confront him, and the standards expected of him, constitutes the 
greatest usefulness of the test of general intelligence. 

In fulfilling this function, the intelligence quotient, or I.Q., is as 
helpful as the concept of mental age. Thus in the case of Norman 
we find the following ratio between his mental and chronological 

IQ years, o months (M.A.) _ jq ^ go 
7 years, 3 months (C.A.) ^ 

This indicates a very superior intelligence, since less than 2 per cent 
of unselected children will show a higher ratio between mental and 
chronological age, or in other words, will have a higher I.Q. This 
result, it might be mentioned, was a great surprise to his teachers. 
Chauncey’s performance on the Stanford-Binet presents quite a 
different picture. In his case he showed great retardation of intel- 
lectual development, and the ratio was as follows: 

7 years, 4 months (M.A.) _ j q 7 
13 years, ii months (C.A.) 

Less than i per cent of children rate as low as this. 

® ActuaUy 1.38, but the decimal point is dropped for the sake of convenience. 

^ The reader who stops to calculate this ratio will discover that it is 53 and not 54. 
The explanation of this difference takes us far afield into the technical aspects of test 
construction. Briefly put, it is this: Mental ability as tested by the Stanford-Binet 
does not increase measurably after the age of fifteen. Consequently, for individuals 
over fifteen years, 15 is used as the divisor in obtaining the I.Q. Even at lower ages, 
beginning with age thirteen, certain corrections are made to parallel this slowing up 
of mental growth. Thus ^ C.A. of 13-11 is treated as though it were 13-7 and 

« 54. For a more complete discussion, see L. Terman and M. Merrill, Measur- 

13-7 

ing Intelligence^ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1937, Chapter II. 
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It is not only in these general ratings that the test of general intel- 
ligence is helpful. In many less important ways it also gives clues for 
understanding and treatment. Special verbal or numerical abilities, 
exceptionally retentive or poor memory, quick grasp of abstract 
relationships or lack of such grasp, are all evident in the analysis of 
test results. Likewise, in the test procedure, many aspects of person- 
ality are evident. Both Robert and Chauncey, with their frequent 
experiences of failure, are fearful of the questions and tasks. Norman, 
on the other hand, shows an enjoyment and confidence which in- 
crease as the test items increase in diflSiculty. The trained psycholo- 
gist can determine much of importance about the personality of the 
child in the test situation. ^ 

Mention has been made only of the Stanford-Binet as a test. There 
are many others which serve as useful measures of general ability. 
The Kuhlmann revision of the Binet test deserves special mention 
because of its wide use, and because it extends down to the infant 
level. There are also many paper and pencil tests of general ability, 
designed primarily as group tests, which are useful also in individual 
examinations. Many crude short tests have been devised to give a 
quick and rough estimate of a child’s mental level. One of the most 
interesting of these is the Goodenough Drawing of a Man. The child 
is simply asked to draw a picture of a man and this may be scored, 
according to the completeness of the child’s observation and con- 
ceptualization of a man, to give a rough but useful estimate of abil- 
ity. The psychologist selects from the range of tests available those 
most suitable for the child and the situation. 

Nonverbal Tests. The reader may have observed that the tasks 
mentioned in describing the Revised Stanford-Binet made a heavy 
demand upon verbal abilities and verbal expression. Although this 
is a very important tyjje of mental ability, it is not the only type, and 
many tests have been developed which do not depend upon words. 
Some of these tests have been very ingeniously devised, and are of 
great assistance to the clinician in obtaining a more complete knowl- 
edge of a child’s abilities. They are also most helpful in evaluating 
the intelligence of children who come from a foreign language back- 
ground. With such children a test composed largely of verbal tasks is 
not an accurate measure of ability. 
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A number of these tests endeavor to measure much the same types 
of ability as the Stanford-Binet, but with the verbal element re- 
moved. Picture completion tests demand of the child an ability to 
see relationships, and to use judgment in making correct choices. 
The Healy Picture Completion II, one of the most widely used, 
shows a boy in a series of ten pictures, a small square picturing some 
object being cut out of each picture. The child is presented with 
sixty squares from which to select the ten which most logically 
belong. 

A variety of problem situations are incorporated into tests. A 
series of mazes, of increasing difficulty, were devised by Porteus, and 
have proven very useful. These are drawn on paper and the child 
begins at the starting point to find his way out. In addition to the 
challenge to general ability which they present, they also demand 
deliberation and planfulness for their successful solution. Another 
test, the Kohs Block Design, places color designs before the child, 
and he is instructed to reproduce the design as quickly as possible 
with colored blocks which have colored faces, either plain or diago- 
nally divided. Such tests are dependent neither on verbal abilities 
nor schooling, though they may be influenced by special experiences. 

A useful group of nonverbal tests are the form boards. There are 
many of these, ranging from simple to very difficult. Seguin, God- 
dard, Pintner, Dearborn, Paterson, and Ferguson have all devised 
form boards, either a single test or a series. Essentially the form 
board is a board with spaces into which blocks may be fitted. The 
simplest test of this sort consists of a board with one square, one 
circular, and one triangular space, into which the infant fits the cor- 
responding blocks. They may also be made very complex. Such tests 
give a useful indication of manual facility, ability to judge spatial 
relationships, and ability to solve problem situations of varying 
levels of difficulty. 

There have been several efforts to combine a number of these non- 
verbal or performance tests into a single scale which will then yield 
a single mental age indicative of nonverbal ability. The first of 
these was the Pintaer-Paterson scale comp)osed of fifteen perform- 
ance tests. The Arthur Performance Scale gives carefully weighted 
scores to each of ten performance tests. Still another is the Cornell- 
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Coxe Performance Ability Scale. Wide clinical use has been made, 
both of such scales, and also of performance tests used as separate 
tests. 

The value which such tests have may be illustrated by again 
referring to two of the children with whom this chapter commenced. 
Robert North, who is so retarded in school, exhibits only moderate 
ability on tests of general intelligence. On the Stanford-Binet he 
achieves a mental age of 9 years, 2 months, at 10 years, 5 months 
chronological age, an I.Q. of 88. His vocabulary is limited, his ability 
to express himself is poor. On the nonverbal tests, however, he dis- 
plays distinctly better abilities. His test age on the Healy Picture 
Completion II is 1 1 years, his discrimination on this test being good', 
but not outstanding. On the Porteus Maze his test age is years, 
just average for his age. On three form board tests he rated con- 
sistently above average, showing a definitely superior ability, in spite 
of his tendency to be upset by failure. Such test results show that 
this boy, though below average in the type of ability needed to 
achieve academic success, has other abilities which may be utilized 
constructively. 

With Loretta Vose, on the other hand, the results have a different 
significance. In general intelligence the psychologist finds her to be 
much retarded. She is 1 5 years, 4 months at the time of examination, 
but achieves a mental age of only ii years, 2 months, an I.Q. of 77. 
With such inferior intelligence, usually classified as “borderline,” it 
is doubly important to know whether Loretta has other abilities 
which may offer possibility of educational and vocational success. 
On the Dearborn Form Board her work is exceeded by 62 per cent 
of girls her age. On the Porteus Maze her test age is ii years, and 
she achieves the same rating on the Picture Completion Test. The 
whole picture is that of a girl who is functioning at approximately an 
eleven-year level in a variety of tasks, and who seems to display no 
special abilities which might be capitalized. 

Ackievement Tests. The tests which have been discussed thus 
far have related to the child’s abilities. The psychologist also is 
interested in the degree to which these abilities have been used, 
particularly in schoolwork. Consequently, the clinician makes con- 
siderable use of achievement tests, which have been constructed to 
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measure the child’s progress in learning to read, or his progress in 
other school subjects. These tests have been developed primarily 
for administration to groups of children, but in the clinic they are 
frequently utilized for individual examination. The results on the 
achievement test indicate primarily whether a child is displaying 
marked unevenness in his achievement in different subjects, and 
whether he is working up to the level of his mental ability. Often it 
is found that the very dull child may be making all the progress in 
school achievement that might be expected from his mental ability, 
whereas a bright youngster like Norman presents the following 
picture: mental age lo years, achievement age 9.2 years, which, 
although equivalent to high third-grade or low fourth-grade work, 
is still below his mental age. When we recall that Norman is actually 
placed in second grade with other seven-year-olds, the complex 
significance of these relationships begins to be apparent. 

Some tests of school subjects go much further than the mere de- 
termination of level of achievement and assist in the diagnosis of 
educational disability. Particularly in the field of reading, because 
of the basic importance of the subject, have such tests been de- 
veloped. The clinical psychologist may make use of the elaborate 
techniques devised by Gates, Monroe, or others in determining 
the cause of disabilities when the retardation is extreme. Robert 
North was such a child. The reading achievement test indicated a 
reading age of 7.7, equivalent to poor second-grade reading, in sharp 
contrast with his work in arithmetic, which was at a third-grade 
level, only slightly below his mental age. A diagnostic reading test 
showed that there were four letters in the alphabet which this ten- 
year-old did not recognize after more than four years of schooling, 
that he exhibited a strong tendency to see letters and words “in 
reverse,” and that he had failed so often that he was much inclined 
to make wild guesses. His tendency to make reversals was also 
evident in his spelling where the word “run,” for example, was 
spelled “rnu.” (The reader will recall that he also reversed a single 
letter in writing his name.) The use of such a diagnostic procedure 
is of great help in planning remedial effort. 

Vocational Tests. The clinical psychologist not infrequently makes 
use of tests designed to investigate vocational aptitudes, but the 
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reader is referred to the following chapter, where they are fully 
discussed, for a description of these instruments. 

Measures of Personality and Adjustment, An understanding of the 
child^s personality, and a knowledge of his adjustment is fully as 
important to the clinician as a knowledge of his ability, so that it is 
not surprising that in recent years much effort has been concentrated 
in this field. It is said that between four and five hundred tests, 
schedules, and questionnaires have been developed to measure 
various aspects of personality, either in children or adults. In spite 
of this abundance of interest and effort the field is still very new, and 
as yet there are no personality tests which have achieved the reli- 
ability or usefulness which we have come to expect of tests of intell^ 
gence and achievement. Nevertheless, the clinical psychologist 
selects from this large number those which may serve in a particular 
case, though he usually regards them as helpful rather than con- 
clusive. 

The personality tests which are most used with children fall into 
three general categories. There are a group of tests which measure 
the child’s tendency to be neurotic — in other words his tendency to 
overreact to situations, to be more fearful, more emotional than the 
average. Neurotic tendencies as they are measured by tests represent 
a quality of action, evident to some degree in all of the individual’s 
behavior. Thurstone and Bernreuter have developed two of the most 
widely used tests of this sort though these are not suitable below the 
high-school level. The Woodworth-Matthews Personal Data Sheet, 
and Brown’s Personality Inventory are measures of this type espe- 
cially designed for children. Such measures help to indicate the 
degree to which a child is likely to respond in unstable fashion to any 
new situation, and this knowledge is helpful in planning treatment 
or in estimating the child’s future adjustment. 

A second group of instruments used with children is composed of 
those which depend upon free association. The child is given a 
standardized set of stimuli and his free responses to these help to 
indicate his personality make-up. Thus, in word association lists 
such as the Kent-Rosanoff, a list of 100 common words is presented 
to the subject, who responds with the first word which comes to 
mind. These responses are analyzed for significant deviations from 
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the normal. Several tests of this general sort have been based on ink 
blots. By far the most popular of these is the Rorschach test, in 
which the child tells what images he sees in a series of ink blots, 
some made with several colored inks. The responses are subjected 
to a most elaborate analysis, by which it is thought possible to 
determine various personality types. In the hands of a person ex- 
perienced in the use of this procedure it may yield significant results, 
though it is more valuable in diagnosing abnormal conditions in 
adults than in the understanding of problem children. 

A third group of personality measures, and possibly the most 
useful from the clinician’s point of view, are those which measure 
adjustment. Rather than a purely subjective estimate of a child’s 
adjustment to school, to his social group, his family, and to himself, 
a test makes possible a wider sampling of these areas, and a com- 
parison of this child with the norm. Symonds and Bell have each 
constructed tests of school adjustment. Bell and Rogers have each 
developed tests which indicate the child’s adjustment to his family 
and to his fellows, the former instrument being more suitable for 
the adolescent child, the latter for the preadolescent. These tests 
are all paper and pencil tests of the questionnaire type. 

While the shortcomings of available personality tests need to be 
emphasized, the clinical psychologist frequently finds them of 
definite help in developing an understanding of the attitudes, emo- 
tional patterns, and personality types of the individuals who come 
to him for assistance. Thus in the case of Norman Geer, where 
maternal neglect seems so outstanding, it is in Norman’s responses 
on a personality test that we discover his strong attachment to his 
mother in spite of her behavior. He would choose her first as com- 
panion if going on a long trip, he expresses a strong desire to live up 
to her ideals for him, and in other ways indicates a close bond which 
it would have been very easy to overlook. 

The Usefulness of Psychological Tests. The brief survey above 
shows something of the range of tests available for clinical practice. 
The psychologist draws from this range those suited to the situation. 
In the clinic with ^hich the writer is most familiar there were avail- 
able six individual tests of general intelligence, ten or more group 
tests which were occasionally used as individual tests, twenty to 
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twenty-five nonverbal tests, fifteen or more achievement tests, 
twelve measures of personality and adjustment and ten tests of 
vocational aptitude. The situation in any children's clinic would 
approximate this. It is from this rich store of test techniques that the 
clinician selects those which will throw the greatest diagnostic light 
upon the individual. 

There are several reasons for the stress which the psychologist lays 
upon this technical aspect of his work. The use of a test or a measur- 
ing device increases greatly the objectivity of the process. It corrects 
for personal errors in subjective judgment. Subjective estimates 
of intelligence, of achievement, of social adjustment, or emotional 
adjustment are not only liable to error, but these estimates will notr 
improve unless there is some standard with which to compare them. 
Tests serve as a valuable supplement to subjective judgment in 
objectifying our knowledge about the individual. The resulting 
objective measurements open the road to scientific investigation, 
out of which grow still further possibilities of assistance to the malad- 
justed. 

A second service rendered by test procedures is that our thinking 
about the individual is kept continually in relation to a norm. The 
extent to which a child deviates from the average in intelligence or 
attitudes or behavior is of crucial importance in planning treatment. 
Without this concept we may attach exaggerated importance to 
behavior and attitudes which are essentially normal, or we may 
expect the most casual treatment measures to influence a situation 
which actually represents an extreme deviation. 

Another value in the use of tests is their aid in discovering causes 
of difficulty. Destructive elements in the family relationships, or a 
lack of intelligence concealed by an engaging presence, or a subtle 
type of disability in reading or arithmetic would often go undis- 
covered were it not for the use of test procedures. 

The clinician could not obtain a complete and accurate picture of 
the individual child with his diverse abilities, his varying achieve- 
ment, his significant attitudes and adjustments, without these 
technological aids. It is important to recognize, however, that the 
well-trained clinical psychologist regards tests as aids, and not as a 
substitute for sound clinical judgment. Tests are to be used in psy- 
cliological practice, but they do not dominate the psychologist. 
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Interviewing. Having thus considered something of the “tech- 
nology” of clinical psychology, we turn to methods which partake 
more of the “art” with which the psychologist deals with adjustment 
problems. Foremost among these is the art of interviewing. Out 
of the case history, and out of the results of the psychometric tests 
there emerge many of the factors which help in explaining behavior. 
Many times a reasonably satisfactory diagnosis could be made on 
the basis of such data alone. More frequently, however, we cannot 
be sure of the effect which these influences have had on the child 
without seeing the situation from his point of view, and understand- 
ing his feeling in regard to it. The clinical interview has several 
purposes. In the first place it helps to obtain a ^sharper and clearer 
understanding of the various factors involved, and the emotional 
meaning they have had for the child. Has Loretta been aware of her 
dullness, or has she been relatively unaware of the contrast between 
herself and other girls? How much has Norman been actually 
affected by his mother’s neglect and promiscuity? To what extent is 
Robert discouraged by his failures in reading? These reactions of 
feeling and attitude can be determined only through a satisfactory 
interview. 

In the second place, the interview enables us to see more clearly 
the dynamics of the child's situation. What are the motives of 
Loretta’s delinquency, of Patty’s stubborn defiance, of Chauncey’s 
rages? We cannot, of course, discover these dynamics by direct 
questions since the child is usually unaware himself of deeper motiva- 
tions, but his expression of attitudes gives the clues for this under- 
standing. Loretta says of the children at school, “None of the boys 
or girls like me, and I don’t like them — except three boys.” The 
psychologist sees in her attitudes as expressed in the interview the 
need of a dull, socially incompetent girl for social approval. Sex 
delinquency is obviously one way she has discovered to obtain some 
response, some feeling that she is liked. Frequently the interview 
situation is the best method for revealing motivations, or confir min g 
our knowledge of motives which are suggested in other ways. 

Finally, the intf-rview gives us our clearest knowledge of the 
extent to which the child has insight into, or understanding of, him- 
self. He may have been so buffeted by experience that he has built 
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up a defensive shell which admits of no understanding. Robert, for 
example, only feels that he is “dumb” and hopeless, with no real 
insight into his school failure. Norman, on the other hand, has more 
understanding of his school situation than his teacher, and when 
his confidence is gained he says frankly that the reason he is doing 
poorly in second grade is that “it’s all too easy for me.” Such differ- 
ences in self-understanding are important elements in deciding upon 
the plan of treatment. 

Conducting an Interview. How does the psychologist conduct an 
interview with the child? There are as many subtle variations of 
procedure as there are psychologists. Interviewing may be a part 
of the testing process, or it may be entirely separate. It may be^ 
extremely casual, or rather formal. There may be one interview or 
many. Certain general features may be mentioned, however, on 
which most clinical psychologists and psychiatrists (who are respon- 
sible for the interviewing in many clinics) would agree. 

The setting of the interview is important, especially for children. 
The first essential is privacy, since no real interview can be conducted 
without the feeling that this is a confidential experience in which 
only two people are involved. Comfort is also important. For the 
adolescent this means physically comfortable furniture. For the 
smaller child it means materials which set him at ease — toys, 
crayons, or play materials which keep the contact from becoming 
stiff and formalized. A six-year-old does not talk spontaneously 
when seated in a straight chair facing an adult who is largely a 
stranger. Allowed to move about, draw, play, and look out the 
window, this same child may be very willing to reveal his feelings. 

The most important part of the setting for the interview is, how- 
ever, supplied by the interviewer himself. The “emotional atmos- 
phere” of the interview is often a crucial factor and depends largely 
upon the emotional adjustment and the artistic skill of the inter- 
viewer. Some elements are worthy of comment. A genuine, unaffected 
interest in the child is the most important feature and no “tricks” 
of interviewing compensate for its lack. It is also highly important 
that the interviewer maintain a so-called “objective” attitude. This 
does not imply a scientific aloofness and detachment. It means 
rather an understanding attitude, which neither overwhelms the 
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child with excessive sympathy, nor repels him through moralistic 
or condemning reproval. It is best described as “controlled iden- 
tification,” which implies that the interviewer, while identifying 
himself sufiiciently with the child to understand his point of view, 
also has this identification well under control. 

The best interview, in general, is the most spontaneous one. 
Consequently, the clinician endeavors in every way to encourage 
the child to talk, without direction, of those things which interest 
him, and those things with which he is concerned. Norman, as he 
chatters on while playing about the office, with only occasional 
questions to encourage him to continue, gives the whole picture of 
his life situation, quite unconscious that he has revealed anything. 
He tells of women friends of his mother who have been “hustling 
to pay the rent,” and adds that this means they have been “going 
around with a lot of men.” He tells of his mother’s present “boy 
friend.” He talks of his mother’s hopes for him— that he might go 
to a military academy, where he is sure he would be homesick, but 
would not run away because his mother’s w’ishes mean too much 
to him. He tells of his mother’s plans for him to eventually become 
a minister, his own reaction to this being that “there’s not much 
money in it.” All of this, to the alert clinician, is full of meaning. 
Most of his conversation revolves about his mother, significant of 
his close attachment to her. Her desire for him to go to military 
school and into the ministry indicates that she is aware of the 
environment to which she is e.xposing him, and has a feeling of guilt 
in regard to it. Likewise it is obvious that, for a seven -year-old, 
he has observed much that is unwholesome, and that the bad effect 
of this will undoubtedly grow more serious. All of this conversation 
has an even greater significance because it is casual and exhibits 
those attitudes and feelings which are uppermost in his mind, rather 
than material which he may be giving to satisfy the interviewer’s 
curiosity. 

Where the child is too inhibited to talk freely and spontaneously, 
the clinician makes use of other techniques. Indirect questions lead 
the youngster to talk of various topics. For example, in trying to 
discover the child’s social relationships a series of questions such as 
these might be informally used, following up the child’s responses 
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with still other questions. “What do you do after school? With whom 
do you like to play? What games do you like to play? How many 
yoimgsters are there in your group? Who is the leader? Are your 
friends older or younger than you? Do your friends ever come over 
to your house? Do any of your friends ever get into trouble at school 
or at home?” Such questions, without asking directly, indicate 
whether the child has friends, what his social skills are, what his 
status is among his friends, the behavior standards of the group, the 
attitude of his family toward his friends, and the like. 

Whether through spontaneous conversation, or through tactful 
questions, the diagnostic interview ordinarily endeavors to cover 
the child’s relationships to other members of his family, his adjust-^ 
ment to schoolwork, his attitudes toward teachers and classroom, 
his friendships and social adjustment, his vocational interests, his 
attitude toward his abilities and his behavior. This is the child’s 
opportunity to tell of his world as he secs it, and every opportunity 
and encouragement is given him to do this. If there are indications 
that certain feelings are deeply repressed, that serious mental 
conflicts exist in regard to matters of sex, questions of parentage, 
or feelings of guilt, the interviewer may encourage expression of 
these even more basic attitudes. The psychologist will not probe 
for such material unless he is prepared to deal with the individual 
on a treatment basis if this seems necessary. 

There arc various minor methods which facilitate the interview 
process, some of them especially applicable at different age levels. 
The use of play material has already been mentioned. Frequently 
with the small child, an hour of play with a family of dolls will reveal 
all that we need to know concerning the family relationships. One 
parent or the other may be definitely discarded or shoved into the 
background. A hated brother or sister may be tortured and dis- 
membered, family discipline re-enacted, all in a most revealing 
fashion.^ Plasticene, crayons and paints, or hand puppets may all be 
equally useful in the hands of the skillful psychologist, in gaining a 
picture of the child’s attitudes. 

Sometimes a leaf is taken from the experience of the psycho- 

® An account of such a method may be found in “Active Play Therapy” by J. C. 
Solomon, American Journal of Ortho psychiatry y 1938, 8:479. 
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analysts and the child is encouraged to tell of his dreams. Since the 
child’s whole emotional organization is more simple and naive than 
that of the adult, his dreams may often be interpreted with more 
assurance. Sometimes the child is encouraged to write an autobiog- 
raphy telling of his life experiences and how he has felt about them. 
One older girl starts such an autobiography in this way : “My child- 
hood days were very, very lonely. Both my father and mother 
worked all day leaving me locked in the house. Many nights I was 
left alone while my mother went to dances. While I lay in bed I 
could picture the most horrible things, and imagine I could hear 
different weird noises.” Another girl starts her story by telling of 
her birth and adds, “My weight was my only unusual characteristic, 
then as now.” It is scarcely necessary to add that the first girl’s 
problems center largely about her relationship to her mother, or 
that the second girl is very sensitive about her overweight condition. 

Such are some of the approaches used in the interview. To the 
outsider, the revelations which come forth from the child in a skill- 
fully managed interview with an understanding clinician are surpris- 
ing. A bitter, difficult, adolescent boy admits that he is trying to 
become a criminal “because then maybe my stepmother will be 
sorry for the things she’s done to me.” A girl confides her feeling 
that she is unwanted by her mother. Another child talks of his fears 
and worries regarding sexual matters. Through it all the experienced 
clinician endeavors not only to provide the understanding which 
will make it possible for the child to reveal himself without fear, 
but also to see these attitudes and feelings as part of a total objective 
picture increasing our knowledge of the individual, his motives, 
and his capacities for improvement. 

The Co-operation of Other Professions. No adequate presentation 
can be made of the work of the clinical psychologist without mention 
of the vital function which is played by members of other profes- 
sional groups in bringing about a more complete imderstanding of 
the individual. While various professions may be involved, the 
physician, the psychiatrist, the social worker, and the teacher 
deserve especial mention. 

Because the clinical approach has as its basic purpose the desire 
to see the individual as | whole, it can never be a function of one 
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profession alone, but must always involve a co-operative use of a 
variety of procedures. Mention has already been made of the impor- 
tance of a thorough medical examination if we are to understand 
the child. The medically informed reader will have wondered, in 
reading about the family background of Loretta, whether con- 
genital syphilis may be one factor in the development of both her 
mentality and personality picture. It is only when the physician’s 
tests find her free of this disease, that we know that her behavior 
must be considered as developing out of the other environmental 
factors, rather than from this organic cause. A physician’s examina- 
tion of the eyes is important in evaluating reading difficulties. In 
many instances the diagnostic study w’ould be incomplete without , 
such special medical examinations. 

The help of the psychiatrist, who is a physician with special train- 
ing in the field of mental disease and maladjustment, is frequently 
desired. In conditions bordering on mental disease, in behavior 
which has neurological involvements, and often in situations of 
deep emotional conflict, the psychiatrist’s services are very valuable. 
There is a great deal of overlapping in the work of the psychiairist 
and that of the clinical psychologist, and while this has at times made 
for professional rivalry and friction, it can also make for mutual 
professional enrichment, in a field where so much is as yet unknown. 

The skills of the social worker and the teacher are often called 
upon by the psychologist, both in furthering diagnosis, and in the 
carrying out of treatment. It is largely through their help that the 
background information about the child is obtained. It is their 
skillful and detailed observation in the school, home, and neighbor- 
hood which supplements the material gained through the interview. 
In treatment, as we shall see, it is often the teacher or case worker 
who carries the major burden. 

So closely interwoven is the work of these various professions, and 
so similar their basic goal of assisting the individual to make a 
healthy adjustment, that they are best thought of as a teamwork 
of professional skills, and in the most satisfactory clinical organiza- 
tions we find that they do function as a co-operative team. The 
practice of clinical psychology would be very different, had it not 
been enriched by viewpoints, methods, and insights from each of 
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these fields. A part of the psychologist’s skill is the manner in which 
he enlists the co-operation of these other groups in arriving at his 
understanding of the child. 

Diagnostic Consideration. Up to this point the techniques we have 
been considering are largely concerned with the accumulation of data. 
The attempt has been made to indicate in regard to each procedure 
the possible implications which it might have. Yet it is not through 
a consideration of the case history alone, or through a knowledge of 
test results alone, nor on the basis of physicians’ reports, nor on the 
content of the interview, that a diagnosis is reached, but through a 
balanced process involving all of the data regarding the child. 
The term diagnosis, as it is used by the clinical worker, has a very 
different meaning from the one it has in medical circles, for example. 
For the clinician the process of diagnosis means insight into all the 
complex interplay of factors which have woven together in the life 
of this child to produce this particular patterning of behavior and 
personality. It is an attempt to see the child’s experience in terms 
of cause and effect. 

The most satisfactory method of giving a balanced consideration 
to the complex data which have been accumulated is to arrive at 
the diagnosis through the discussion of a conference group. This 
may involve merely the staff of the clinic; or teachers, social workers, 
or others who have assisted in gathering the information for the 
study may be present. In such a conference discussion there is a 
pooling of the material assembled, an analysis of the causative 
factors involved, and a formulation of the diagnostic picture.* 
Diagnoses growing out of such discussions will be given in the follow- 
ing sections of this chapter for the five children whose problems 
initiated our discussion. 

Various devices have been created to assist in objectifying this 
diagnostic and analytical process. Baker and Traphagen have 
evolved a method of giving weighted score values to different items 
in the case history and case data, thus securing a total score which 
has diagnostic significance as to the degree of maladjustment exist- 

if 

• A graphic picture of such a conference in an institution for delinquents is given 
in Chapter III oi The Delinquent Boy and the Correctional School, by Norman Fenton 
et al., published by the Claremont College Guidance Center, Claremont, California. 
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ing, and prognostic significance as to the likelihood of adjustment 
within the community. The writer, with the assistance of his asso- 
ciates, has developed a component-factor method of case analysis, 
by which the various factors in the child’s situation making for or 
against adjustment are all rated in accordance with established 
standards. This, too, helps to give an overview of the essentially 
destructive and essentially constructive forces in the situation which 
through their complex interaction have brought about the present 
adjustment of the individual. Both of these devices of case analysis 
assist also in indicating the areas where treatment measures may 
be focused.^® 

Such devices, as they will be improved in time, will imdoubtedly^ 
tend to make our diagnostic thinking much more objective, and will 
make possible the comparison of treatment methods when applied 
to children of approximately equal levels of adjustment. At the 
present time, however, such instruments are not sufficiently devel- 
oped to be as reliable nor as sound a procedure as the case confer- 
ence, with its more subjective, but more subtle weighing of the 
various elements in the case. 

lU. THE TREATMENT PROCEDtJRES UTILIZED 
BY THE PSYCHOLOGIST 

Although in the best diagnostic measures there is always an 
element of treatment, and in all treatment worthy of the name there 
is a continuing diagnosis, yet for purposes of presentation, we may 
make an artificial division between those procedures which aim 
primarily toward understanding, and those procedures which aim 
primarily toward readjustment of the individual. In the remaining 
pages of this chapter, we shall focus our attention upon therapeutic 
techniques. 

Treatment Planning. Ordinarily the first and one of the most 
significant steps in treatment is the treatment planning which takes 
place in the case conference mentioned above. As has been pointed 

“ For a more complete description of these methods see H. E. Baker and V. Ttapha- 
gen, The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior Problem Children, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1935. Carl R. Rogers, The Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1939, Chapter III and Appendix. 
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out, a satisfactory diagnosis makes plain the causal influences behind 
the present maladjustment. Treatment begins then in the considera- 
tion of how to alter destructive causal factors, and how to reinforce 
constructive ones. In what areas is treatment likely to be most 
strategic? In what areas is treatment effort sure to be blocked? 
What resources may be brought to bear to improve adjustment? 
Perhaps this whole process may be made much more specific and 
concrete by considering at some length the diagnosis and treatment 
planning in the case of Norman Geer, our red-headed seven-year-old. 

Something of Norman’s case history was given in introducing his 
situation (see p. 120). His excellent performance on the psychometric 
examination, where he obtained a very superior rating on all the 
tests given, and certain of his attitudes in the interview, have also 
been mentioned. In order to understand the considerations which 
enter into treatment, let us intrude ourselves into the conclusion 
of the case conference. In addition to the psychologist, those present 
are Miss Thomas, the worker from the protective agency, a repre- 
sentative from Children’s Court, and a visiting teacher from the 
school. Also included is a worker from a social agency rendering 
child care, since they may be called upon to care for Norman. 

After discussing all the data contributed by the members of the 
conference group who have known Norman, the diagnostic picture 
of the boy and his behavior is summed up. As later phrased by the 
psychologist in his report, this diagnosis follows: 

Little information is available in regard to Norman’s heredity but the 
paternal background is better than the maternal. The maternal grand- 
mother had a manic-depressive psychosis, and one great-uncle is regarded 
as mentally defective. Norman’s constitutional make-up shows some 
instability but not to a serious degree. 

Norman’s family environment has been most irregular. There has 
been much moving from place to place, especially since the death of his 
father, and a great deal of neglect and exposure to undesirable ways of 
living. In spite of his mother’s unconventional moral life, she has a real 
affecUon for him, which has given Norman security, and he in turn 
shows a deep fondness for his mother, which would make him antago- 
nistic to any plan not approved by her. Mrs. Geer shows some guilty 
feeling in regard to the influences with which she has surrounded Norman. 
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The social environment has always been destructive. Norman has 
lived mostly in neighborhoods of the low-class rooming house variety. 
He has been deprived of companions by this fact, and by frequent mov- 
ing, and has associated almost entirely with adults. Consequently, he 
has few friends and few social skills and a belligerent attitude to children. 
His only way of gaining social prestige has been to make use of his pre- 
cocious knowledge of sex. 

From a physical point of view, Norman has had a normal history. At 
the present time he is slightly underweight and in need of tonsillectomy 
and dental care. Frequent respiratory infections have interrupted school 
attendance. 

Contrary to expectations, Norman is a brilliant youngster of very 
superior mentality. Thus far this fact has not worked to his advantage. 
It has meant that he has been quick to learn all the undesirable things 
from his environment. It has given him no satisfaction at school because 
school placement has been poor and disrupted by change. The work has 
not been challenging, and habits of inattention and dislike for school 
have developed. 

In the light of this analytical diagnosis, the behavior and person- 
ality traits exhibited by Norman stand out, not as a fortuitous 
combination, but as the inevitable outcomes of observed causes. 
We can see a reason for each of the following aspects of his behavior 
picture ; his alert and observant attitude ; his independent and gener- 
ally resourceful behavior; his defensiveness in regard to his mother; 
his easy adjustment to adults; his adult mannerisms; his hostility 
to other children; his tendency to impart sexual information; his 
complete disinterest in school. 

With such a clear diagnostic picture in mind, the task of the con- 
ference becomes that of considering ways and means of substituting 
constructive for destructive influences. The group is in agreement 
that the agencies’ efforts with Mrs. Geer indicate that her patterns 
are too firmly established to change, and that some type of place- 
ment of Norman away from his mother would be desirable. It is 
also recognized that Norman would merely fight such a scheme, 
and probably become a rimaway, unless it had his mother’s backing. 
Her talk of sending him away to a school indicates that she might be 
agreeable to a plan of placement. It is unlikely, however, that she 
could see some other mother-person become firmly established in 
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Norman’s affections wthout overthrowing the plan. Consequently, 
a school or children’s home would be preferable to a foster home. 
In regard to school, Norman is capable of fourth-grade work,* but 
any such acceleration would aggravate his already poor social adjust- 
ment. Consequently there is discussion of an enriched second-grade 
program looking toward an acceleration of one grade when this 
seems wise. The medical treatment which Norman needs should 
be so planned as not to interfere too greatly with new adjustments 
which he has to make. Ways of stimulating his achievement of social 
skills are also discussed. 

Out of such complex considerations comes a treatment plan for 
Norman which the conference group approves. It may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

The psychologist is to endeavor to gain the mother’s acceptance of a 
plan of placement for Norman in a local children’s institution where she 
could be encouraged to visit frequently, and thus maintain the healthy 
bond of their emotional relationship. 

The Court is to be asked to co-operate in this plan by committing the 
boy to the children’s institution, a plan which would separate Norman 
from the unhealthy neighborhood environment and from too close asso- 
ciation with his mother’s activities, but would preserve the values in 
their relationship. 

The children’s agency, which operates this institution, agrees to place 
Norman in a cottage with boys his own age, to work toward a quick 
building up of one or two social skills which will make him more accept- 
able to the group. It is recognized that there may, at the outset, be 
some sex talk. 

The school to which he will be moved will start out by giving him 
extra work, and will advance him a grade as soon as his social adjust- 
ment warrants it. The visiting teacher makes herself responsible for 
interpreting Norman’s situation to the new school. 

Dental care should be initiated at once. The tonsillectomy should ht 
discussed with the physician, and if possible delayed until Norman is 
well established in his new environment. 

The new plan should be interpreted to Norman, both by the psycholo- 
gist and by the mother, as an opportunity very comparable to the private 
school to which his mother has wished to send him. The attractive fa- 
cilities of the institution should be discussed with him. 
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This is an excellent example of treatment planning at its best. 
The conference has considered the child as a whole, and all the 
factors affecting his behavior. They have considered the constructive 
influences which might be brought to bear in order to make for 
adjustment. They have translated these into specific local terms, 
feasible to carry out. They have allocated responsibility for the 
different aspects of treatment, rather than laying down a fine paper 
plan, which no one puts into effect. While not all clinical planning 
is as complete nor as thorough as that described, yet this is the type 
of process toward which the clinician aims. 

As might be expected, treatment plans such as the above are 
effective. In Norman’s case every step was carried through with the 
exception of the acceleration in school. The psychologist was success- 
ful in gaining the mother’s rather reluctant acceptance of the plan, 
although she wanted much assurance that it would mean a good 
education for Norman, and that she could visit him frequently. 
Norman made a quicker adjustment to the children’s institution 
than had been e.xpected. His mother has been a faithful visitor, 
and though at first she was suspicious and inclined to be critical, 
she has gradually acquired confidence in the workers there, and 
turns to them for guidance in her own disorganized affairs. After 
several years, Norman shows every prospect of becoming a decidedly 
useful citizen. 

Treatment Resources and Their Use. This rather complete 
description of the treatment process in the case of Norman Geer 
serves as an excellent introduction to, and illustration of, the varied 
resources which the clinical psychologist, in co-operation with others, 
uses in the readjustment of the maladjusted children. 

The School. First and foremost among these resources is the school. 
From a treatment point of view, the school is one of the most strate- 
gic points of attack. It is an aspect of the child’s environment which 
is often more subject to control than other elements of the situation. 
Consequently, change is more easily effected. But the most impor- 
tant reason for the significant role which the school plays in treat- 
ment is that it affords the opportunity of a suitable and challenging 
task for each child. One of the first principles of mental health and 
adjustment is the recognition that each individual needs to have a 
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worth-while, interesting task, difficult enough to call out real effort, 
and not so difficult but that some success is possible. Ideally, 
the school can furnish such a task for each child, and it is a part of 
the treatment procedure to see that this ideal is approached. This 
is, of course, particularly true when school maladjustments are a 
part of the problem, but it is also helpful even when the problem 
lies primarily in some other sphere. 

The proper placement of the child in the school becomes an impor- 
tant means of accomplishing this goal. Such questions as the follow- 
ing need to be raised in considering the treatment plan. Does the 
present school placement of this child furnish him with challenging 
but satisfying work? If not, should he be accelerated so that the 
work will call forth real effort? Or should he be placed in a slow- 
moving or special group where success will be possible in spite of 
limited mentality? 

In the best schools the flexible adaptation of the curriculum to 
the needs of the child is another significant means of providing a 
suitable task. Can the child be given more experiences of success in 
the classroom? Can he work with satisfaction at his own speed, 
whether this is faster or slower than the group as a whole? Is the 
educational approach of his present class satisfactory, or would more 
emphasis upon trade training or home economics or music or art 
offer a greater degree of satisfaction? Such questions are highly 
significant for treatment, and no treatment plan is complete unless 
steps are taken to insure the placement of the child in the proper 
school, in the most fitting course or grade, and in a group which 
emphasizes subject matter which has a therapeutic value for this 
child. The clinical psychologist, whether located in a school clinic or 
outside of the school system, plays a large part in planning this 
aspect of treatment. 

The school has many other resources for treatment in addition 
to the setting of a suitable task. Group activities and after-school 
clubs may offer the socially inhibited cWld a beginning opportunity 
for adjustment to others. Extracurricular activities such as dra- 
matics or music inay open up new opportunities for satisfying 
achievement. Last, but by no means least, the teacher’s own per- 
sonality offers many resources for treatment — a close and friendly 
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and secure relationship for the child who is rejected and insecure 
at home — ^an encouraging and guiding touch for the child who is 
overly dependent — a calm and accepting attitude toward the defiant 
young rebel. The teacher, in short, is regarded by the child as a 
parent substitute, and this fact may be turned to most constructive 
use in treatment. 

It should go without saying that the only way in which the psy- 
chologist can make such use of the school setting as a part of treat- 
ment is through close and thorough co-operation. How far the school 
can go in thus serving as a therapeutic aid is to some extent limited 
by its own organization. In a recent study by Healy,” for example, 
it was found that in the treatment of comparable groups of de^n- 
quents, school recommendations were a part of the program in 
52 per cent of the cases in one city, and in 94 per cent of the cases in 
another city. It is not surprising that the author explains this differ- 
ence by saying, “Good school co-operation and understanding, so 
important in many cases, was much more available” in the second 
city than in the first. 

The Group. If a satisfying task is one of the first elements of sound 
mental hygiene, satisfying social relationships belong in the same 
category. A second important treatment resource used by the clinic 
is the rich variety of group activities which are increasingly found 
in every community. School clubs, boy and girl scout troops, settle- 
ment house clubs, athletic teams, hobby groups, groups centered 
about some special activity such as model airplanes, handicraft, 
or music — these are only a few of the opportunities which the alert 
clinician may use in treatment efforts. 

Fully as important as these though not as yet available in as 
large a number of cases are the summer camps, which each year 
grow in number. Here is an opportunity not only for social expe- 
rience, but also for a temporary separation from home which may 
be very helpful where home conflicts are an important part of the 
situation. The newly developed day camp will also prove most 
helpful even though it does not involve residence away from home. 

As experience develops in clinical work, it becomes plain that the 

“ William Healy and A. F. Bionner, New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment, 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1936, Chapter X. 
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wise use of such resources demands much skill to be effective. A 
boy like Robert, whose difficulties are not in the social realm, might 
fit into almost any group of boys his own age and social status, but 
for Chauncey, Loretta, or Norman any group activities would have 
to be planned with great care. The child and the group must be 
matched in terms of age, ability, social skills, and cultural back- 
ground. Both the clinician and the group leader must co-operate in 
introducing the child into this new setting, and frequently help 
must be given in overcoming initial obstacles to adjustment, if the 
newcomer is to really take his place in the group and improve his 
social adjustment thereby. 

A new development in the group work field which holds much of 
interest to the clinical psychologist is “group therapy.” This concept 
involves the closest co-operation between the clinical psychologist 
or other clinician, and the group worker. Such a group is organized 
especially for maladjusted children. Under a trained leader the 
members are given much more opportunity than is usually possible 
to work through their emotional problems in a social experience. 
Recent accounts of such experiments both with children of ele- 
mentary school age and preschool age, seem to hold much promise 
for the future.** 

The Agency and Institution. As we have already seen, it is often 
necessary, in cases of serious maladjustment, to consider a com- 
plete change of environment if a satisfactory adjustment is to be 
hoped for. When the behavior situation has grown socially serious, 
when the family situation is “untreatable” by the methods to be 
described in the following section, or when the child is such a mental 
deviate that he cannot adjust to the situation in the community, 
then some plan away from home may have to be considered. Con- 
sequently, the clinical psychologist must have an awareness, not 
only of the educational resources of the community, and the group 
work activities, but of the institutional and foster home resources 
as well. We have already seen how such knowledge was utilized 

“ See for example S. R. Slavson, Creative Group Edtuation, Association Press, New 
York, 1937, pp. 22-23, Appendix B. Also C. Miller and S. R. Slavson, “Integra- 
tion of Individual and Group Therapy in the Treatment of a Problem Boy,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 9, No. 4, October, 1930, pp. 792-797. 
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in the case of Norman Geer, and the manner in which the values 
possible in foster home placement were weighed against the values 
of the available children’s institution. 

Nearly every commimity has one or more social agencies offering 
foster home placement service. The agency selects the most suitable 
home for the child, supervises the child in this foster home, and 
arranges for the payment of board to the foster parent. These place- 
ments are not placements for adoption, but for foster care of the 
child for such period as may be needed. While these agencies are set 
up primarily for the care of the dependent child, they have long 
fimctioned in the treatment of problem children, and much sound 
research has been done in this field.*® Perhaps the major advantqge 
from a treatment point of view is that a very complex prescription 
for treatment may often be carried out through foster home care. 
For example, the study of one boy indicates that he needs to be 
away from a dominating and psychopathic father; that he needs 
much affection; that one of his few interests is in pets and animals; 
that he needs individual attention at school. It is possible to obtain 
all the elements of this plan of treatment through placement in a 
country foster home with a very motherly foster mother, where his 
interests in nature can be encouraged. He can attend a small country 
school, and the teacher is given an understanding of his needs. This 
brief example may indicate something of the way in which foster 
home placement may be used to meet treatment needs. Such possi- 
bilities as placement with younger or older foster parents, place- 
ment alone or with other children, placement in a home of high or 
moderate cultural standards, in the country, village, or city, all 
increase the flexible range of the treatment prescription. In general 
it might be said that foster home care has its greatest possibilities 
in situations where the child is young enough or emotionally free 
enough to accept the new placement as a real substitute for his own 
home. 

The institution also offers certmn treatment opportunities. In the 
first place most communities have available some children’s institu- 

“ Probably the most complete is William Healy, A. F. Bronner, E. M. Baylor, and 
J. P. Murphy, Reconstructing Behavior in YotUh, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 
1029. 
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tion which is primarily for dependent or problem children. Such a 
resource must be considered along with foster home care as one 
means of offering the child a new environment. Institutions, and 
also social agencies, differ tremendously in the quality of care they 
are prepared to give, and this must be taken into account in evaluat- 
ing sudi opportunities. 

In addition to such organizations, schools for mentally defective 
children are usually available. By no means does every mentally 
defective child belong in an institution, and consideration of such 
placement depends upon the abilities and traits of the child, the 
training possibilities within the institution, and the comparable 
resources within the community, such as classes for the retarded. 
We shall see how these elements, and the factor of the home situa- 
tion as well, entered into the case of Chauncey Orth. 

Much the same considerations apply to the use of the public or 
private institutions for the delinquent boy or girl. Shall Loretta, for 
example, be placed in an institution or can her delinquent tendencies 
be more constructively managed through some other means? We 
shall consider this matter in the concluding section of this chapter. 

Direct Treatment. Up to this point the methods which have been 
described have been for the most part indirect. School changes, or 
satisfactory group placement, or the use of agency or institutional 
resources, may bring to bear on the child new environmental factors 
which profoundly influence his behavior. Almost all of these changes 
are brought about through the co-operation of other workers and 
organizations with the psychologist. There are, however, more direct 
t)q)es of treatment carried on by the clinical worker himself. We 
shall turn our attention to some of these. 

As has been indicated in other connections, unfortunate parental 
attitudes, unwise parental methods, unsatisfying parent-child re- 
lationships, are responsible in part, at least, for many of the behavior 
and personality problems which arise. Much progress has been made 
in the past generation in understanding the ways in which such atti- 
tudes and relationships cause maladjustments. Gradually it has 
become very plain^ however, that it is not sufficient to understand 
such situations but that we must also know how to alter them. 
Various research studies have shown that in the past clinicians. 
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whether psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, or social workers, have 
been only moderately successful in this area of treatment.^^ Definite 
progress is being made in this respect, and little by little members of 
these three professional groups are improving their techniques of 
helping parents to readjust themselves in relation to their children. 

With some parents who are relatively well adjusted, a careful 
explanation of their child’s difficulties may be sufficient. Robert 
North’s parents were such a couple. They were able to understand 
and accept the fact that Robert’s intellectual abilities were some- 
what below average, and that their plans for the boy would have to 
be reshaped to some extent in the light of this knowledge. They were 
also able to accept the suggestions which were made in relation to 
his special needs in reading. In a number of instances such simple 
procedures are effective. 

With other parents who are much more involved emotionally in 
the problems of their child, such explanations are a little worse than 
useless. Emotional re-education is necessary before they can alter 
the ways they have developed of managing their children. Such a 
parent was Mrs. McGown, and the complex story of the subtle 
changes in her attitudes which came about through a series of con- 
tacts with the clinic worker will be briefly summarized a little later. 

In most instances it may be said that the alteration of deep-seated 
parental attitudes is best accomplished through regular treatment 
interviews carried on over a considerable period of time with the 
clinical worker. It is difficult to describe in general terms the process 
in such contacts. Usually, however, several major elements are 
present. The parent is encouraged to express very fully his attitudes 
and feelings in regard to the situation. Because of the worker’s 
friendly and objective and accepting attitude, the parent is under 
no necessity of defending himself, but is able to recognize his feelings, 
to see himself more clearly than before. With this growing insight 
into himself he comes to see the role he is playing with the child — 
to see that he has been rejecting, or overindulgent, or overly anxious 


“ The most complete researches along this line have been conducted by Miss Helen 
Witmer and her students. See her report in Smith College Studies in Social Work, 
Vol. 3, June, 1933, pp. 341-399, or her brief summary of this study in the American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 2, October, 1937, pp. 756-763. 
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in regard to the youngster. Once this understanding of himself is 
gained, once he sees the true picture of himself and his child and the 
relationship between them, he is able to alter his reactions and 
change some of the harmful elements in the relationship. 

It should be emphasized that this process of therapy, so briefly 
described, is much more complex than is here indicated. Clinicians 
are only learning these techniques, and there is still much that is 
unknown. It is one of the challenging new areas of clinical effort in 
which psychiatrists, social workers, and psychologists are all in- 
terested. Probably social work has, up to this point, made the great- 
est contributions to our knowledge of how to deal with parents. 

Direct treatment procedures are equally important in dealing with 
the child. Such direct treatment may be along the line of tutoring or 
remedial help. The psychologist may carry out such techniques him- 
self, or may instruct a teacher or assistant in the necessary measures. 
We shall see how such methods were used with Robert North, with 
the co-operation of the school and the parents. 

In other cases it may be that one of the fundamental needs in 
treatment is to help the child change his attitudes. At times this is 
relatively simple. Robert needed to acquire a new attitude toward 
reading, a new confidence in his own abilities, before he could make 
use of the tutoring that was offered. Norman needed to accept 
the plan of placement if he was to approach the experience con- 
structively, and gain the most from it. At other times the need for 
assistance goes deeper. An adolescent boy is so withdrawn within 
himself that he is terror-stricken at the thought of widening his 
social experience. He needs a close relationship with a skilled indi- 
vidual to buoy him up in his hesitant new steps. A girl like Loretta 
has never faced in any way the consequences of her behavior, and 
needs help in thinking through her problems. A nine-year-old girl 
feels completely rejected by her mother, and needs emotional sup- 
port and wise counseling while attempts are made to help the 
mother. In some cases there are deep emotional conflicts over sex 
experiences, over the question of parentage, over deep-seated fears 
and attitudes of guUt. Here, too, as in dealing with parental attitudes, 
the highest skill is required, and the processes are only gradually 
being reduced from the status of an art to that of a technology. If 
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any generalization at all could be made about the infinite variety of 
ways in which progress is brought about, it might be that the ele- 
ments of relationship (or rapport), of expression (or catharsis), of 
understanding (or insight), and re-education are often aspects of 
treatment. As the individual expresses his feelings fully in a relation- 
ship in which he has confidence, as he gains understanding of him- 
self, it then becomes possible for him to alter his ways of responding, 
and to re-educate himself in new patterns of behavior. 

With the very small child such a process is not carried out on a 
verbal level, but in a medium in which the child finds it easier to 
express himself, namely through play materials. Much attention has 
been given in recent years to this matter of “play therapy” and it js 
a topic worthy of further research. A small youngster like four-year- 
old Patty can express her desire for independence, her need for affec- 
tion, her rebellion against domination, as clearly through the play 
situation as the older child can express these things in words. A 
skilled and alert clinician is needed, however, to understand the 
feelings as they are expressed, and to use this play situation so that 
it has therapeutic value. 

It should be mentioned, in bringing to a close our brief description 
of treatment procedures, that the purpose has been to give a general 
overview of the variety of measures available. In actual practice, 
some psychologists would be concerned with, and would make use of, 
each type of treatment approach mentioned. Others, because of the 
organizational setting of their work, would be much more concerned 
with some phases of treatment than others. Thus a psychologist in a 
school would of course make full use of school resources, but might 
have little occasion to use social agency aid. The psychologist who 
works with a children’s agency, on the other hand, would find the 
situation to some extent reversed. Also the fact should be noted that 
not a few clinical psychologists, cither because of deficiencies in 
training, or because of administrative obstacles, are limited almost 
entirely to the diagnostic aspects of clinical work. This is not a 
healthy situation and little by little progress is being made to the 
end that every clinical psychologist shall be as much concerned with 
the treatment of maladjustments as with the discovery of their 
causes. 
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IV. CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY IN PRACTICE 

Throughout this chapter reference has been made again and again 
to the five children who served as an introduction to the task of the 
clinician. It is hoped that these references have served to make it 
very clear that the clinical psychologist is not merely the possessor 
of a collection of tools called tests, which may be mechanically ap- 
plied in new situations, but that he is a professional person who, at 
his best, brings the scientific background of psychology into the 
complex relationships of flesh and blood human beings, and en- 
deavors to use both scientific knowledge and the artistic elements 
of personal skill in the intelligent readjustment of individual lives. 
If the student has caught this concept he will wish to know some- 
thing of what happened to the children we have mentioned, and 
perhaps our discussion may best be concluded by supplementing the 
information which has already been given in regard to these young- 
sters in order to make more clear the actual functioning of psychol- 
ogy in clinical practice. Since space does not permit the inclusion of 
the complete case record for each of these children, the techniques 
utilized will be indicated, with somewhat extensive quotation from 
the records on points of special significance. 

The Case of Robert North — Continued. (See above for the infor- 
mation already given in regard to Robert.) 

Problem. A ten-year-old boy who is failing in third-grade work, 
especially in reading and spelling. 

Family History. The family history as it was obtained gave a 
picture of a normal and well-adjusted family imit, with very little 
friction among its members. There was evidence of a growing 
jealousy of Robert toward his younger brother, who was sur- 
passing him in his schoolwork, but otherwise little that was 
destructive. 

Physical History and Examination. It was learned that Robert had 
experienced more than the usual number of illnesses, particiflarly 
during the period from six to nine, involving absence from school 
during the first ye^s in school. At the time of the examination the 
major physical difficulty was his hay fever. The physician also noted 
his tenseness and restlessness. 
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Interviews. Robert’s interests seemed normal for his age. The out- 
standing attitude in the interviews was his lack of confidence in 
himself, particularly in his ability to read. He felt he was something 
of a “sissy'* to belong to a third-grade group where all the children 
were younger. In respect to his reading he said, “I guess I'm dumb." 

Psychological Tests. In Robert's case tests were crucial in under- 
standing his difficulty, and during the course of several contacts, 
tests of general intelligence, of school achievement, of performance 
ability, and diagnostic reading tests were given. The results may best 
be summarized by quoting from the psychologist's report. 

Robert is a boy of somewhat irregular abilities, who is best classified 
as low average in intelligence. He is definitely below average in tests 
involving vocabulary, language, or abstract reasoning. He rates at about 
an average level in tests designed to measure common-sense judgment, 
planfulness, general information. He shows superior ability on tests of 
manual skill and dexterity, in spite of the fact that his movements are 
jerky. At the present time his reading is at a low second-grade level. 
Chronologically Robert is ten and a half. In manual tasks he functions 
like a twelve-year-old, in abstract intellectual tasks at about a nine-year 
level, in reading at less than an eight-year level. 

The diagnostic reading test shows that Robert's disability in this 
subject is due largely to two elements — ^his tendency to see both letters 
and words in reverse form, and his tendency to guess wildly when the 
reading is the slightest degree too difficult for him. His poor work seems 
to be due in part to the reversal tendency (which may be neurological), 
in part to the interruptions of his early schooling due to illness, in part 
to poor first-grade teaching. 

Plan of Treatment. The plan of treatment was discussed by the 
physician, the teacher, and the psychologist and interpreted fully 
to the parents. It included the following elements: 

A physical regime which included more rest periods and sleep, to 
counteract his hyperactivity. 

Inoculations for his hay fever. 

A suggestion that his music lessons be dropped until his school 
adjustment improved, since he was gaining little satisfaction from 
them, and they only added to the standards he felt he must achieve. 

A recommendation that the school and the parents co-operate in 
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selecting a tutor who could start work at once on the reading diffi- 
culty and continue through the approaching sununer months. 

Special instructions for the tutor were agreed upon. The tutoring 
was to be based on interesting and colorful books of the second-grade 
level. The first aim of tutoring was to build up Robert’s confidence 
in his ability to read, second to use certain special kinaesthetic 
techniques to overcome his reversal tendencies, and third to teach 
him methods of attacking new and unknown words. 

It was agreed that if any progress in reading was achieved by the 
end of the summer, Robert should be advanced to fourth grade for 
the emotional value this would have to the boy, even though indi- 
vidual attention would still be needed. One or two interviews with 
the psychologist previous to the tutoring were planned, in order to 
help Robert attain the feeling that he could overcome his reading 
difficulties. 

Outcome. It was possible to put all the major elements of this plan 
into effect. Robert in a relatively short period began to make sub- 
stantial progress in his reading, and a letter from the father a short 
time after the initiation of the treatment plan expresses “our ever- 
lasting gratitude” for the help given. Possibly the most important 
reason for the change was that the experience in the clinic had given 
Robert the feeling that he was not hopeless, and it had enabled him 
to absorb the tutoring which followed. 

The Case of Loretta Vose — Continued. The information regard- 
ing Loretta has been rather fully given in our previous discussions 
of clinical procedures. The case history, the physical examination, 
the psychological tests, and a diagnostic interview preceded the case 
conference regarding this girl. In the conference the participants, in 
addition to the psychologist, were Miss L., the probation officer, and 
a social worker from the family agency which had often supported 
the Voses during critical periods. The diagnosis of the conference 
group, as phrased afterward, was as follows: 

Loretta has an inferior heredity and a culturally inferior home. Prob- 
ably both of these factors help to account for her mental retardation. 
She functions at an»eleven-year level and is classified as of borderline 
mentality. Unfortunately she has no special abilities which might be 
turned to vocational account. The home situation has been unusually 
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destructive. Her early family life was turbulent, and since the coming 
of the stepfather her life has been made miserable. The mother has been 
lenient and neglectful, the stepfather harsh, and Loretta has had little 
affection. Because of her dullness and poor appearance, she is not accepted 
by other girls. Her sexual misconduct has been her only method of gain- 
ing social response. The prognosis in this case seems doubtful, because 
of the limited assets with which to work. 

Plan of Treatment. In discussing the means of altering the causes 
of Loretta’s delinquency, the possibility of improving the home 
situation was first considered. It was the decision that sufficient 
change could not be brought about in a reasonable length of time and 
that further delinquencies were certain to occur if Loretta remained 
in her home. Placement in a foster home or in a wage home was also 
considered, but it was felt that Loretta was too old and too dull to 
adjust to the former, and not sufficiently skilled to adjust to a work 
situation. Consequently, placement in a school for delinquent girls 
which has a good program of housework training was decided upon. 
Following such a period of training Loretta would have an oppor- 
tunity of supporting herself away from home. This placement was 
made by the court. 

The outlook in this case is not bright. One of the services which the 
psychologist performs is to help in the adequate evaluation of such 
problems, in order that precious time and skilled effort and money 
shall not be wasted in treatment efforts which cannot possibly be 
successful in adjusting the individual. 

The Case of Chauncey Orth — Continued. (See above for the ma- 
terial already given in regard to Chauncey.) 

Problem. Uncontrolled rages; extreme school retardation necessi- 
tating special class placement. 

Case History. Neither the meager family history obtained nor 
the medical history gave any clear indication of the reason for 
Chauncey’s failure to develop a normal mentality. A severe illness 
with high fever, when he was only three months old, may have been 
causative. The three other brothers have all developed in normal 
fashion. 

Psychological Test Results. These have already been commented 
on. The psychologist summarized the findings as follows: 
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Chauncey is a mentally defective boy whose intellectual functioning 
at the age of fourteen is equal to that of the average seven- or eight- 
year-old. He has made fully as much progress in reading as could be 
expected from his mental age. In number work it is probable that his 
skill is below the seven-year level. In manual skills test ratings indicate 
approximately nine-year achievement, and this should be a clue to his 
training. It is doubtful that Chauncey can ever be self-supporting in any 
independent sense, though he may be trained to do very simple types 
of work. Whether institutional care will be necessary depends upon 
family and social factors. 

Case Conference. The diagnosis in this case was largely the diagno- 
sis of Chauncey ’s degree of retardation. In brief conference with 
the teacher, the causes of the behavior difficulty were made plain. 
In school, where Chauncey was placed with others of his mental 
ability, where the tasks were suited to his defective level, he was not 
a behavior problem. At home, confronted by his brighter brothers, 
by a mother whose tutoring was only one evidence of her intense 
desire for him to live up to normal standards, constant failure 
caused him to be irritable and explosive, with occasional wild out- 
bursts such as the mother described when she first phoned the clinic. 

Treatment Plan. In this instance it was felt that Chauncey ’s needs 
were being well taken care of in school, and that the decision re- 
garding possible institutional placement could well be left with the 
mother, provided she could be given some insight into the situation. 

Outcome. In the course of a number of interviews the mother voiced 
all her concern over Chauncey and her fears as to what his future 
might be. She discussed her feelings in regard to her nephew’s place- 
ment and in “talking out” these attitudes came to lose the belief that 
she had been responsible for her nephew’s death. She was anxious to 
know the results of the tests, and these were interpreted to her. Much 
of the diagnosis she must have expected, but she had previously 
found it impossible to accept emotionally the fact of her boy’s limita- 
tions. Gradually she was able to adjust to this hard reality, and to 
think of the problem in terms of his own best welfare, and the wel- 
fare of the family group. She inquired about possible institutions 
where Chauncey might be placed, and full information was pre- 
sented, but no advice was given. It was explained that the decision 
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was up to her. After several contacts she decided that she would take 
the responsibility for placing Chauncey in a good school for mental 
defectives — that both Chauncey and his brothers would have a 
better chance for all round development if this were done. She car- 
ried through this plan. 

In this situation the psychologist’s function was not only to make 
the relatively simple diagnosis of Chauncey’s mental condition, but 
to assist the mother in arriving at a genuine understanding of the 
situation and an ability to face it, so that she might be able to deal 
more intelligently not only with the present choice but with the 
various difficult problems regarding Chauncey which are sure to 
arise as time goes on. ^ 

The Case of Patty McGown — Continued. (See above for the 
initial contact with this case.) 

In the case of Patty McGIown we find that treatment and diag- 
nosis went hand in hand. It was evident from the first that the 
problem was one of attitudes of hostility gradually developed be- 
tween mother and child over a period of time. Consequently, treat- 
ment began with the first contact, and an adequate diagnostic 
formulation could have been made only toward the close of the 
ten contacts with Mrs. McGown and Patty. The process of treat- 
ment may be briefly summarized to give some notion of the change 
of attitudes which may take place through therapy. 

Mrs. McGown was eager, she said, that both Patty and herself 
should receive help, yet her first three interviews with the clinician 
were almost completely filled with complaints about Patty. Space 
does not permit giving these, but the hours were filled with expres- 
sions which clearly reveal the mother’s attitude: “I was so ashamed 
of her.” “She just tears me to pieces.” “There’s war from morning 
to night.” “She’s pretty as a picture, but she’s terrible to live with.” 
All of these complaints were understandingly accepted by the 
clinician, and the mother’s strong feelings about the child were 
sympathetically recognized. Only as the mother exhausted her 
violently critical and rejecting attitudes regarding Patty did more 
constructive attitudes and correspondingly constructive behavior 
begin to appear. By the fourth contact the mother was able to tell 
how well Patty had behaved on her birthday, and when the clinician 
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asked if the extra affection and attention had been partially re- 
sponsible the mother thougl^tfully agreed that it had. The clinician 
suggested that every child needed a great deal of love, and the 
mother responded, “Yes, I think that’s true, and I try. I’m trying 
more than ever to do that.” 

From this point on there is a marked improvement in the relation- 
ships of mother and child. The mother still tells of some of the “flare- 
ups” between them, but she is able to see her part, as well as the 
child’s, in these occurrences. She is amazed to find that as she under- 
stands herself, and is less critical, Patty begins to respond differently 
to her. She says with obvious pleasure, “It’s funny, but yesterday 
Patty did something she has never done before with me. She came to 
me and said, ‘Mama, I love you.’ ” Mrs. McGown finds that the 
relationship between them is more free. She no longer has to insist 
upon absolute obedience. She can at times allow Patty to break a 
rule without feeling that the child will take advantage of her. They 
live more comfortably together. 

Once during the process there is a sharp relapse. After a period of 
physical strain, Mrs. McGown again reverts to her complaints, and 
in the seventh visit expresses more violent feeling than ever before. 
“There’s nothing I hate so as to see a person who fights any sug- 
gestion and especially who is so mean to their parents. We’ve got to 
break that even if I have to put her in an institution. Could I put 
her away?” The clinical worker says that this is possible and ex- 
plains the steps that might be taken, leaving it entirely up to the 
choice of Mrs. McGown. The mother concludes the interview with 
more feeling directed against Patty. This storm was the last one in 
the treatment process, and in the next interview the following week 
the mother is able to bring the matter up and say, “I guess last week 
was just a falling from grace.” From this point onward she shows 
increasing affection toward Patty, and the scenes between them 
become a thing of the past. She also helps to build a more satisfying 
relationship between Patty and her father. She recognizes the prob- 
lems that have been created by the age of both herself and her 
husband. She agrws, in the tenth interview, that she is now able to 
carry on by herself, and thanking the worker for the help she has 
received, she somewhat reluctantly terminates her visits. 
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During this period, Patty was seen each week by another clinical 
worker. To the unskilled observer these visits would have seemed to 
be only hours of play with a four-year-old girl. To the clinical 
psychologist, they were full of emotional learnings. Patty first tried 
out the limits of the situation, finding out how far she could go, 
whether her activity would be met by hostility. As she learned that 
there were limits to her activity, but that the therapist never rejected 
her or became critical even in setting limits, Patty expressed much 
more openly her need for affection. She wanted the worker to be 
close to her, she wanted the worker to put on her apron for her, and 
to catch her when she accidentally (?) fell. She liked to play that 
she was a little baby, and have the therapist care for her. Gradually 
her play became more grown up and in one of the last contacts, 
during the time when her mother was reporting much improved 
behavior at home, she takes great satisfaction in being very inde- 
pendent, playing that she is the mother, and putting her apron on 
and off without assistance. She rather reluctantly accepts the parting 
at the close of the contacts, and suggests that they have ‘^one more 
tea party,” which is done. 

About six weeks after the close of the contacts, Mrs. McGown and 
Patty return for a visit. Mrs. McGown tells of minor difficulties that 
they have had, and of her disappointment in not being able to enter 
Patty in kindergarten. The outstanding aspect of her attitude is in 
her new ability to cope with the fresh problems which have arisen. 
It is not that friction no longer develops, but that the mother-child 
relationship has so improved that normal childish mischief can occur 
and normal parental discipline can be administered without stirring 
up bitterness on both sides. 

Here is a situation in which the fundamental element, from the 
point of view of diagnosis, was a rejecting attitude on the part of the 
mother, met more and more strongly by rebellion and hatred on the 
part of the child. The future of such a situation would have been 
poor indeed had not the mother been able to gain insight into her 
situation through skillful therapy, and to change her ways of react- 
ing. The child, too, found less need to be hostile because of the emo- 
tional satisfaction she was receiving in her visits to the clinic. The 
change which was effected is likely to be lasting because of the 
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increased insight which the mother gained through her relationship 
with the clinician. 

Since we have already told of the outcome of the case of Norman 
Geer, we may close our consideration of clinical psychology with the 
experience of Patty and her mother. If the reader has obtained a 
glimpse of a field of psychology in which science is oriented toward 
a service function, a field in which there is close co-operation with 
other professions in discovering new insight into problems of human 
maladjustment, and a field in which new professional skills of diag- 
nosis and treatment are rapidly developing, then he will have the 
fundamental picture of clinical psychology as it exists today. 

Study Questions 

1. Construct from memory a case history outline, with sufficient sub- 
headings to make it a useful guide in obtaining a history. 

2. Write out in some detail the family background of a child whom 
you know in objective case history form. 

3. What is the difference between a test of intelligence and a test 
of achievement? Between an achievement test and a performance test? 
Between intelligence and personality tests? Why are so many types of 
tests needed? 

4. What is the intelligence quotient of a child with a chronological 
age of 8 years, 10 months, a mental age on the Revised Binet of 9 years, 
4 months? 

5. Discuss the implications of these test results obtained with a 
child of 12 years, 2 months. Mental age 14-3, achievement tests aver- 
age 1 2-8, school placement sixth grade. 

6. What are the purposes of the diagnostic interview? 

7. Why is the school a significant treatment resource? 

8. Why is co-operation with other professional groups so important 
a part of the work of the clinical psychologist? 

9. Mrs. M. has for years indulged her son in every possible way, 
until at twelve he is regarded by all the neighbors as a “spoiled child.’^ 
Do you think it would help to give her a pamphlet on sound methods 
of child training? 

10. Are there clinical psychologists at work in your own community 
— ^in schools, clinics,^institutions, social agencies, or in some other con- 
nection? Describe their services, and compare with the description given 
in this chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 


How Is Psychology Used in Student Personnel Work? 


By John (i. Darley, imversity of Minnesota 


Typical Student Problems. Jim will be graduating from high 
school this June and he wants to go on to college. Should he go and 
if he does go, what course should he take? Bill has just “flunked” 
a course in history and his whole record is beginning to look a little 
shaky for college graduation. The dean has called him up for a 
discussion of his work. What’s the difficulty? Mary’s grades are 
good; but she can’t stand being ignored by her classmates and she is 
ready to leave school. John must make a vocational decision so that 
he may get into the appropriate course next fall. How will he make 
that choice? Ed’s mother and father insist that he try engineering 
again, after one set of bad grades, and they’re sure he can do it 
“if he’ll only apply himself.” Betty can’t afford four years of work in 
medical technology, so what’s the next best thing for her? Joan has 
missed a lot of school lately and seems moody and worried. Her 
teachers have urged her to keep up with her work, but no one knows 
what the difficulty really is. Should she see an adviser or a counselor 
to discuss her problems? 

Here are students faced with problems, difficulties, and decisions. 
Since adults are quite willing to give advice, the problems will be 
discussed, the decisions will be made, and the difficulties will be 
adjusted somehow. Jim may “go to college” if he or his family can 
afford it. Bill will probably slip up in another course and “flunk 
out” completely. Mary may do some adolescent stunt to attract 
attention and get into more difficulty. John will choose medicine 
because he thinks^e’ll make a lot of money in it. Ed couldn’t 
do the mathematics in engineering if he worked all day every 
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day. Betty may try nursing training and Joan may become seri- 
ously ill. 


I. THE NATURE OF STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 

Student Personnel Workers and Their Functions. The student 
personnel worker is concerned daily with problems like these and 
it is his job to see that the students get the most adequate and most 
personalized help that can be given. He is a clinical specialist and 
psychology is the science upon which he draws most heavily in his 
work. It would be well to keep in mind, however, that this student 
personnel worker with advanced graduate training is a relatively 
new specialist in education. On the other hand, some of the functiorfs 
which he approaches with improved clinical skills have been par- 
celed out among other staff members for many years. Those func- 
tions are worth mentioning. At the high school level, Myers ^ lists 
nine functions within the scope of the personnel program : 

(1) School census — names, ages, addresses, backgrounds of those 
whom the local school is supposed to serve. 

(2) Maintenance of attendance. 

(3) Supervision of health and physical state. 

(4) Distribution and classification of students in terms of ability and 
achievement measures. 

(s) Maintenance of emotional adjustment and mental health. 

(6) Discovery and use of personality assets and liabilities in indi- 
vidualized educational planning. 

(7) Maintenance of adequate and cumulative personnel records for 
each individual. 

(8) Guidance into the curricular and extracurricular activities most 
appropriate for individual development, 

(9) Guidance and follow-up for the post high-school years, either for 
immediate job adjustment or further education. 

The American Council on Education ^ lists twenty-three services 
or functions of personnel workers at the college level : 

^ George E. Myers, “The Nature and Scope of Personnel Work,” Harvard Edtica- 
tional Record^ January, 1938, Vol. 8, No. i, pp. 82-93. 

^ The Stiident Personnel Point of Vieio, American Council on Education Studies, 
Scries I, Vol. T, No 3, June, 1937. 
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(1) Interpreting institutional objectives and opportunities to pro- 
spective students and their parents and to workers in secondary 
education. 

(2) Selecting and admitting students, in co-operation with secondary 
schools. 

(3) Orienting the student to his educational environment. 

(4) Providing a diagnostic service to help the student discover his 
abilities, aptitudes, and objectives. 

(5) Assisting the student throughout his college residence to deter- 
mine upon his courses of instruction in the light of his past 
achievements, vocational and personal interests, and diagnostic 
findings. 

(6) Enlisting the active co-operation of the family of the student in 
the interest of his educational accomplishment. 

(7) Assisting the student to reach his maximum effectiveness through 
clarification of his purposes, improvement of study methods, 
speech habits, personal appearance, manners, etc., and through 
progression in religious, emotional, and social development, and 
other nonacademic personal and group relationships. 

(8) Assisting the student to clarify his occupational aims and his 
educational plans in relation to them. 

(9) Determining the physical and mental health status of the stu- 
dent, providing appropriate remedial health measures, supervis- 
ing the health of students, and controlling environmental health 
factors. 

(10) Providing and supervising an adequate housing program for 
students. 

(11) Providing and supervising an adequate food service for students. 

(12) Supervising, evaluating, and developing the extracurricular ac- 
tivities of students. 

(13) Supervising, evaluating, and developing the social life and inter- 
ests of students. 

(14) Supervising, evaluating, and developing the religious life and 
interests of students. 

(15) Assembling and making available information to be used in im- 
provement of instruction and in making the curriculum more 
flexible. 

(16) Co-ordinatittg the financial aid and part-time employment of 
students, and assisting the student who needs it to obtain such 
help. 
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(17) Keeping a cumulative record of information about the student 
and making it available to the proper persons. 

(18) Administering student discipline to the end that the individual 
will be strengthened, and the welfare of the group preserved. 

(19) Maintaining student group morale by evaluating, understanding, 
and developing student mores. 

(20) Assisting the student to find appropriate employment when he 
leaves the institution. 

(21) Articulating college and vocational experience. 

(22) Keeping the student continuously and adequately informed of 
the educational opportunities and services available to him. 

(23) Carrying on studies designed to evaluate and improve these 

functions and services. ^ 

Stop and think for a moment of the number of people with whom 
you have had to deal or who dealt with you in these various relations. 
Some of you wouldn’t recognize a personnel worker if you saw one; 
others probably feel you’ve been hounded by too much personal 
attention; others remember only endless psychological tests; still 
others remember only unpleasant disciplinary contacts with teachers 
or administrators; and a few of you — ^very few — ^will be able to 
remember someone who made a careful and systematic study of your 
problems in an effort to help you. Notice also that many of these 
services are concerned with what Cowley ^ has called the non- 
budgetary and noninstructional activities of your school or institu- 
tion. In other words, personnel workers, as personnel workers, are 
neither supervising the institution’s financial affairs nor lecturing to 
you in classes even though in other capacities they may do these 
things. 

The Need for Student Personnel Work. Why are such workers 
needed in education? First, because education and the society it 
serves are increasingly complex and difficult systems to which the 
student must adjust. About 50 out of every 100 students who enter 
the ninth grade drop out before completing the twelfth grade. Of 
the fiity who graduate from high school, possibly twelve or thirteen 
go on to college, and four years later, depending on the college chosen, 

* W. H. Cowley, “The Nature of Student Personnel Work,” Educational Record^ 
April, 1936, 17:198-226. 
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five students will get their first college degree. The ninety-five who 
started in the ninth grade have fallen somewhere along the broad 
educational highway to a big income or to a respected profession. 
Attd much of this mortality is preventable in individual cases. Per- 
sonnel workers attempt to prevent it by a careful study and correc- 
tion of psychological factors that condition the withdrawal rates. 
Where once we worried mainly about the three R’s in education, 
and where higher education was limited to classical subjects, any 
university catalogue will indicate the complexity of requirements, 
electives, curricula, professional courses and prerequisites that 
represent education’s present offerings for training anything from a 
plumber to a psychiatrist. Students need considerable help in 
making wise choices from the wide range of available courses. 

Once the labor market could absorb the people who withdrew from 
school. Today young people don’t get jobs easily, and with increasing 
proportions of older people in the labor market it will be even harder 
to get work in the future. Furthermore, more and more jobs require 
less and less skill or training as production methods and manage- 
ment practices improve. Therefore, many young people are up 
against a new occupational scene; their idealistic hopes and their 
parents’ overambition for them need to be brought more in line with 
reality. The personnel worker is not able to stop these broad socio- 
logical trends, but he must often interpret them to students and 
parents in an effort to bring about a better individual adjustment 
by describing in clear terms the world of work and adult adjustments 
that lie ahead. Sometimes he is advising against higher education 
as the road to adjustment; at other times he is working to motivate 
potentially competent students toward college success. In every 
case he must be realistic, objective, and sympathetic. 

In the second place, the specialization of personnel work has grown 
out of increased knowledge of psychology. Even the term “personnel 
work” in place of the term “guidance” implies these advances in 
knowledge. We know more about abilities, aptitudes, achievement, 
personality, interests, and behavior development than we have 
known in the past. “Guidance” used to involve mainly the dissemi- 
nation of information about Job duties, requirements, and oppor- 
tunities, coupled with exhortations to “work hard” and do one’s best 
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and try anything one “really wants” to do. Such vocational informa- 
tion was and still is valuable, but the individual student needs first 
of all some knowledge about his own strong and weak points as they 
determine his own chances for job adjustment and life adjustment. 
Even if there were unlimited opportunities in the field of engineering, 
it would do little good to suggest this field to a student who was 
deficient in mathematical aptitude and scientific interests. 

In the third place, education and educators arc becoming more 
than ever concerned with the total development of the individual 
student. The high school and college no longer feel content to cram 
uncorrelated facts and knowledge into the student; nor are they 
completely satisfied with their traditional methods of instructign 
and grading. Increasing interest in the student’s total adjustment 
and increasing emphasis on an individualized educational program 
are two basic considerations for the development of personnel work. 
These trends have been documented and discussed in some of the 
selected references at the end of this chapter. 

The Counselor’s Job. As education has tried to adjust its program 
to rapidly increasing enrollments and to a more complicated society, 
various kinds of personnel officers have been appointed in schools 
and colleges. In a recent survey, Lloyd- Jones and Smith ^ found 
6850 officers in 521 colleges or universities with specific responsi- 
bility for personnel activities and functions, with 611 additional 
faculty members serving on committees dealing with personnel 
functions. To the extent that these people attempt to deal with 
individual students, they must have some knowledge of human 
behavior and considerable skill in making judgments about students. 
This skill or accuracy in judgment making is extremely important, 
since the judgments that are made determine what will be done 
to or for the individual. Because psychology has provided so many 
devices in the form of tests, questionnaires, rating scales, inven- 
tories, interview methods, and other measurement methods, the 
personnel worker can make more accurate judgments; because 
psychology has clearly defined the range and conditions of individual 
differences and development, the trained personnel worker can 

* Esther Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth Smith, A Student Personnel Program for 
Higher Education, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1938. 
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understand students more completely. To see how this is done as a 
specialized clinical phase of applied psychology, it is first necessary 
to describe the job. Such a working description runs as follows: 

Student personnel work attempts: 

(1) To find for the student the occupational or educational group in 
which his chances of successful competition are greatest. 

(2) To alleviate, prevent, or cure the difficulties that interfere in the 
student’s attempts to work up to capacity in a field where his 
chances of success are greatest. 

A counselor is the particular t3T)e of personnel worker who 
attempts this clinical study of the individual. Later on we will see 
how the coimselor co-operates with other personnel workers, such as 
admission officers or registrars, placement officers, medical special- 
ists, residence and activity directors, instructors and administrators. 
For the time being, it is sufficient to say that the counselor identifies 
student problems and is responsible for carrying out treatment in his 
special fields, together with the referral of students to other special- 
ists whose diagnostic and treatment skills are needed in the case. 

Personnel Work Related to Other Fields of Psychology. Other 
chapters in this book deal with clinical psychology not specifically 
related to students; with psychology in education, and in business 
and industry. The reader will undoubtedly see many points of 
similarity and overlapping among these various chapters. This need 
not be disturbing since, from the standpoint of the present author 
at least, these fields of hiunan adjustment have much in common 
and the techniques of investigation and clinical work are much the 
same. The chapter on clinical psychology deals with a younger age 
group; the chapters relating to business and industry, where they 
touch upon hiring of workers, may emphasize psychological methods 
in the selection of workers without major regard for the adjustment 
of those not selected for employment. The chapter on psychology 
in education will probably show considerable overlapping with the 
present chapter. But remember that, in the last analysis, even though 
there are differenj, schools of thought regarding the study of the indi- 
vidual, and even greater differences in the frequency with which 
available techniques are us^ for assaying the various aspects of the 
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individual’s life, all fields of applied psychology have a common 
heritage of basic psychological research upon which to draw. 

Examples may clarify this point. An ideal clinical analysis might 
include the socioeconomic and family background, general ability, 
achievement, aptitudes, interests, personality, health, attitudes, 
and educational disabilities of the individual. One school of thought 
may disparage any use of standardized psychological tests in such an 
analysis, relying rather on intensive interviewing. Another school of 
thought may overemphasize testing to the exclusion of adequate 
interviewing. However, such discrepancies are less frequent in 
applied psychology today, whereas various examples of abridged or 
incomplete analyses are more frequent. Thus the prospective enj- 
ployer may feel that he needs to know only about the aptitudes and 
achievement of the applicant for a job; the educational psychologist 
may for the moment be concerned only with the ability and achieve- 
ment of students in studying certain outcomes of education; the 
clinical psychologist may not be concerned with a direct assay of 
many special aptitudes or disabilities. 

These omissions in the clinical analysis may obscure the under- 
lying similarities of psychology applied to the study of an individual, 
as exemplified in the chapters referred to. Frequently the omissions 
are dictated by time and money limitations or by the purposes of the 
clinical analysis. More frequently the omissions represent inadequate 
psychological training and knowledge and lead to poor handling of a 
case. A classic and oversimplified example is found where parents or 
teachers assume that Ed’s ability to take the family car apart is 
sufficient evidence to indicate that Ed should be an engineer. Or, 
since John did so well in high-school debating, he is obviously cut 
out to be a lawyer. Such analyses are so much abridged as to be 
worthless in educational or vocational planning. Another example 
is found in schoolwork. If a student is not doing satisfactory work, 
his parents may exhort him to work harder; the college dean may 
put him on probation; and he may not be allowed to participate in 
extracurricular activities. If he continues to do unsatisfactory work 
he may be dropped. At no time has any systematic case analysis 
been made to find out why he was doing unsatisfactory work, or what 
could be done to help him. 
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Whether many or few tests are used, whether intensive or limited 
analyses are made, the basic problems with which applied psy- 
chology comes to grips are the recurrent problems in the history 
of psychology itself. These are worthy of mention. First, the or- 
ganization of mental life, from the earliest “faculties of the mind’’ 
psychology to today’s complex statistical approach of factor analy- 
sis, is a paramount problem. Is mental life organized around one 
general factor of ability, as Spearman held, or is it composed of the 
specific connections between stimuli and responses posited by Thorn- 
dike? Or are the views of Hull, Paterson, Kelley, Thurstone, and 
others who find mental life composed of larger and smaller ability 
units, more nearly adequate? A second paramount consideration 
involves the origins, conditions, and extent of individual differences 
in human traits, with the immediate, correlated problem of heredity 
and environment as joint determinants of behavior. Where can the 
clinician stand on this problem? His very emphasis on improving 
adjustment may seem to indicate environmental leanings, but good 
clinicians come to recognize the relatively stable human traits and 
are not blindly hopeful in their clinical work. A point often over- 
looked is that the clinician may bring about improved adjustment 
by modifying the environment so that the individual may use his 
abilities more successfully, rather than by remaking the individual. 

A third basic problem of psychology is that of learning. What are 
the conditions and motivations and skills necessary for effective 
learning? What retention of learned materials may be expected? 
What theories best subsume the experimental facts of learning? 
The student will find a theoretical range from the “reflexology” of 
Watson, Pavlov, and Weiss to the “gestalt” theories of Wertheimer. 
Koffka, and Kohler, with more recent modifications by Lewin, 
Tolman, and others. 

A fourth problem includes the difficult and debatable area of the 
development of personality, emotional life, or attitudes, together 
with the marked deviations in the fields of abnormal psychology and 
psychiatry. In this area may be included the physiological and 
endocrinological work of many outstanding psychologists. 

A fifth problem involves the differential growth, maturation, and 
decline of human diaracteristics, particularly vital to the preschool 
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and early school years as well as to the increasingly significant 
field of adult education. 

These are but a few of psychology's classic fields of investigation. 
At each step the clinical psychologist must turn to this fund of fact, 
theory, and experimentation to seek solutions for his daily work 
with individuals. The student may miss the dependence of the 
applied psychologist upon basic psychology unless he sees the basic 
problems. 

II. THE SYSTEMATIC CASE ANALYSIS 

If the personnel worker or counselor is going to do a psycho- 
logically sound job of helping an individual student, he undertakes a 
systematic case analysis with the tools and techniques at his dis- 
posal. Williamson,® Williamson and Darley,® and Strang ^ have 
given extended discussions of these analytic devices which may be 
restated here in briefer form. First of all, the range of the systematic 
case analysis should include the following areas of the student’s 
characteristics: 

(1) His general level of academic ability or scholastic aptitude. 

(2) His past achievement in school and in jobs and in other outside 
activities. 

(3) His special aptitudes along clerical, motor, artistic, musical, me- 
chanical, and manual lines. 

(4) His special disabilities in basic educational skills such as English, 
arithmetic, reading, speech habits, and study techniques. 

(s) His interests along educational, occupational, and recreational 
lines. 

(6) His personality characteristics and general attitudes. 

(7) His health and physical state, with special reference to conditions 
affecting schoolwork and future job adjustment. 

(8) His socioeconomic and family background. 

No matter what difficulty the student is having or what problem 
has motivated him to seek the counselor’s help, these areas should be 

^ E. G. Williamson, How to Counsel Students y McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1939. 

® E. G. Williamson and J. G. Darley, Student Personnel Worky McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1937. 

’ Ruth Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1937. 
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investigated to some extent. As is true in all clinical work, some of 
the areas will turn out to be imimportant, either because they have 
no bearing on the problem or because they are not related to the 
diflSculty. But it is impossible to tell in advance which areas will 
turn out to be unimportant or irrelevant. 

For studying these areas, the counselor draws upon many kinds of 
psychological tests, grades, work histories, reports from teachers, 
parents, or friends, medical records, interviews with the student and 
others, questionnaire forms, rating scales, and cumulative records. 
The separate items of information or reports or test scores are built 
up into a case study — a many-sided collection of data about the 
individual. These data are weighed and evaluated by the counselor 
in arriving at his diagnosis and working out methods of treatment 
with the student in the interview situation. The kinds of tests that 
are available to the counselor are many — tests of abilities, aptitudes, 
interests, personality characteristics, attitudes, school achievement, 
study skills, disabilities, and job or trade skills. Hull,® Bingham,® 
Buros,^® and Paterson, Schneidler, and Williamson “ have sum- 
marized and described various types of tests and problems in test- 
ing. Workers in the field of test construction are improving these 
devices constantly and the counselor has many different tests avail- 
able within any one test type — ^in some cases too many tests are 
available, and in others too few. 

The Concepts of Reliability and Validity. All the analytic devices 
used by the counselor have two vital general characteristics. Tradi- 
tionally in psychology students are taught the concepts of reliability 
and validity of tests. Reliability variously refers to the accuracy, 
consistency, or homogeneity of a test and is traditionally stated in 
terms of the coefficient of correlation between the scores on two 
halves of a test administered once, or between the separate scores 

* C. L. Hull, Aptitude Testing ^ World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, 1928. 

•W. V. Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing f Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1937. 

10 Oscar K. Buros (editor). The Nineteen Thirty-Eight Mental Measurement Year- 
book of the School of,JEducation, Rutgers Univeristy Press, New Brunswick, New 
jfersey, 1938. 

“ D, G. Paterson, G. Schneidler, and E. G. Williamson, Student Guidance Tech- 
niques^ McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937. 
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made by individuals when the test is given twice after vary ing 
lengths of time. Validity is the concept used in discussing whether 
or not the test measures what it is supposed to measure and is 
determined either by relating the test to an outside, independent 
measure of the characteristic being studied or by finding significant 
differences in test performance between groups known to be different 
in regard to the characteristic being studied. Everyday examples 
will illustrate these concepts. If a group of people are called upon to 
guess the length of a desk known to be four and one-half feet long, 
each of their guesses is a single estimate of the length characteristic 
of the desk. These estimates may range from three feet nine inches 
to five feet three inches, with no one estimate being truly accurate. 
A more accurate estimate would come from averaging the measures 
derived by applying an evenly calibrated instrument such as a 
yardstick to the desk enough times to adjust for minor human errors 
in reading fractions of inches or in laying the yardstick down at 
slightly different places each time. If a person stepped on a scale 
ten times in rapid succession and got ten markedly different esti- 
mates of his weight because of some defect in the scale, the scale 
would not be a reliable or accurate measuring instrument. Finally, 
if a psychological test gives widely different scores each time an 
individual takes it, some question may be raised about its accuracy 
or reliability, or about the stability of the trait being measured. 

Students are not always directly taught, however, that it is 
possible to have a perfectly accurate or reliable measuring instru- 
ment and still get an incorrect measurement of human characteris- 
tics in general. Thus, if we wanted to know the average height and 
weight of college students in a particular school, we could measure 
and weigh every student to get the most accurate picture. Or we 
could measure and weigh a representative sample of the students 
and get quite an accurate picture. Or we could measure and weigh 
the football squad and get a very inaccurate picture, since the 
football squad is not representative but is selected partially in terms 
of physique. 

A psychological test is first of all a sample of a human trait or 
characteristic and then it is a means of measuring this trait in a 
sample or representative group of human beings. It will be unreliable 
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if it doesn’t tap a large enough sample of the trait in question, and 
it will give an inaccurate picture if it is not applied to an appropri- 
ate or representative sample of human beings who possess the trait 
in some degree or amount. A class examination may be unreliable 
as a measure of achievement because it contains only five or ten 
questions, which in turn cover a very small percentage of all the 
material covered in class; the short-answer or so-called objective 
test may include two or three hundred questions within the same 
examination period, and may therefore be more reliable because it 
samples more of the material covered in class. If we wanted a 
reliable picture of the amount of learning in the class, we would not 
give either the class examination or the objective test to groups of 
students who had not had the classwork, since such people would be 
an inappropriate or inadequate sample. 

In regard to validity, or the meaning or utility of the measurement, 
certain additional problems arise. It is assumed that abstract aca- 
demic ability is related to school achievement. To demonstrate the 
extent of this relationship, two measures are needed — a measure of 
abstract ability and a measure of school achievement. The cor- 
relation between these two measures is a “validity coefficient” in 
which school grades may be accepted as a criterion of achievement 
and a scholastic aptitude test as a measure of ability. At first, when 
such correlation coefficients were not very high, we were inclined 
to say that the test was no good, or lacked “validity.” Later on we 
began to wonder how good or how accurate the criterion was, and 
when it was discovered that grades were assigned in terms of many 
different prejudices or idiosyncrasies, they were recognized as rather 
unreliable measures. The same thing is true in industry: production 
figures, efficiency ratings, supervisor’s judgments, or other measures 
of job success are usually somewhat less reliable than the tests 
designed to predict job success. 

This idea of predicting success is a vital part of test use and per- 
sonnel work. If all students had endless time and money they could 
try as many curricula as they wished, before settling down in a 
particular course al study. Since this is impossible, tests and other 
judgment-making devices, combined with clinical methods, are 
used to predict or estimate the chances of success of an individual 
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student in a particular curriculum. Similarly if all workers could 
try out for various jobs, they might hit on the job most satisfying 
to them; but this is equally impossible, so testing and clinical coun- 
seling may enter in again with high-school students or out-of -school 
youth for purposes of vocational guidance. 

It is sometimes sufficient to validate a test by proving only that 
it differentiates groups of people already known to be different. 
Thus, a personality test might be valid if it differentiated people 
who were mentally ill from those who were well-adjusted; an attitude 
test might be valid if the average scores of extreme conservatives 
and extreme radicals were markedly different; an aptitude test 
might be valid if one occupational group made much higher scores 
on it than other occupational groups. 

In the best practice, we should like to combine both these ap- 
proaches to validity; the test or measuring device should first 
differentiate various groups and should further be sufficiently 
refined to differentiate good and f>oor workers within a particular 
group. 

While most of these examples of reliability and validity have come 
from the field of psychological testing, it is important to realize 
that all the techniques of judgment making available to the clinical 
counselor have the characteristics of reliability and validity in 
varying degrees. The student’s grades may not be completely 
reliable; the personality characteristics spotted by teachers and 
friends may be inappropriately or invalidly named; the parents’ 
memories of the student’s early years may be unconsciously colored 
in the student’s favor; the counselor’s own interview may acci- 
dentally contain inaccuracies or invalid inferences about behavior 
signs. If you fail to speak to an acquaintance in the street or campus, 
you may be judged to be snobbish, when actually you are so near- 
sighted you can’t identify the acquaintance or so preoccupied that 
you can’t hear his greeting. Such a sampling of your casual behavior 
may be unreliable, and also invalid. The clinical worker must always 
be conscious of the relative reliability and validity of the devices 
and data from which he derives his judgments of the student. 

In line with this discussion of reliability and validity, there are 
two other problems in testing and the selection of appropriate tests. 
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First of all, test makers usually must give a specific name to their 
test, such as a test of scholastic aptitude or of finger dexterity, or of 
neurotic-stable tendencies. The mere naming of a test does not prove 
that the test measures the trait or characteristic named. A few 
classic examples exist in which two tests with completely different 
names showed such a high degree of relationship that they were 
really testing the same characteristic, and conversely tests pre- 
sumably measuring the same traits have at times shown remarkably 
low correlations. Therefore, rather than looking at the name of the 
test or casually inspecting the items on a test, look at the evidence 
regarding its reliability (or accuracy) and validity (or utility) in 
judging its value for a particular measurement purpose. 

The second point involves the interpretation of test scores. 
Tests usually have differing numbers of items and differing pro- 
cedures for scoring. Thus a “raw” score of loo on Test A may repre- 
sent far less accomplishment than a raw score of 75 on Test B. 
Therefore some method of relative scaling, such as a percentile, is 
usually used in presenting test scores. A percentile simply tells 
what proportion of a tested group falls above and below a specified 
“raw” score. Thus each individual’s “raw” score has a percentile 
equivalent giving his relative rank on a scale of 100. In the example 
cited above, a raw score on Test A of 100 may be higher than the 
raw scores made by 60 per cent of a tested group, where the raw 
score of 75 on Test B may be higher than the raw scores made by 82 
per cent of a tested group. 

This example is preliminary to understanding more clearly the 
significance of the “tested group.” Good testing demands that the 
“tested group” with which an individual is compared be repre- 
sentative of a group with which the individual is competing or 
wants to compete or should compete. For this purpose the “tested 
group” becomes the “norm group” — the group whose test perform- 
ance must be known so that the individual may be seen in his 
relative or comparative position. In considering the use of a par- 
ticular test, then, the clinician must know if it has been given, or can 
readily be given, jjo a group that is representative of those with 
whom his individual cases may be competing. This principle of good 
testing takes care of the second aspect of reliability discussed earlier 
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— the use of the test on an appropriate and representative group 
as one factor in accurate measurement. 

m. AREAS OF THE CASE ANALYSIS 

With these points in mind, we can review the counselor’s methods 
of studying the basic areas of the individual. 

Level of Academic Aptitude. Abstract academic ability or “ab- 
stract intelligence” is one of the basic requirements for school suc- 
cess. But the amount required will differ as the competition itself 
differs. In general only those with greater amounts of this trait will 
succeed in schoolwork. This same trait has been found also to dif- 
ferentiate many occupational groups. On the other hand, the cOhi- 
petitive standards of high schools and colleges differ so greatly in 
various parts of the country and in various policies of admitting or 
promoting students, that it would be possible to find an institution 
in which degrees would be granted to almost any level of student 
ability. 

In studying this characteristic, the counselor must first be com- 
pletely familiar with the levels and ranges of general ability found 
in his own institution. Usually at the college level such information 
comes from pre-entrance or pre-registration testing programs, or 
clearance of lugh-school test data. If the counselor has only one 
measure of general academic ability, he must make it a point to get 
at least one additional or checking measure, either by using an 
alternate test form or a different test of general ability. In some 
cases, notably students whose reading speed is so slow that they 
cannot do well under time-limit conditions, an individual test such 
as the Stanford-Binet, or a nontime-limit test of ability will be 
necessary before an accurate estimate is possible. In other cases, the 
newer tests such as Thurstone’s measure of seven primary mental 
abilities may give clues to the type and amount of general ability 
possessed by the individual. 

Thurstone has also published a test in which he attempts to 

“ L. L. Thurstone, “Primary Mental Abilities,” Psychometric Monographs, No. i, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1938. 

“ L. L. Thurstone, Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, and Dorothy C. Adkins, “The 1938 
Psychological Examination,” Edttcalional Record, April, i939> 80:263-300. 
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differentiate the verbal and numerical phases of general academic 
ability — a differentiation which seems to stand up fairly well in 
clinical work. Certain subjects and certain parts of other subjects 
seem to tap verbal potentialities to a greater extent than numerical 
or highly abstract symbolic processes in mental life. For example, 
plane geometry, even though it is a mathematics course, may require 
considerable verbal fluency in learning theorems and describing 
solutions. Algebra on the other hand draws more heavily on numeri- 
cal facility. Within the subjects usually listed as the natural sciences 
— chemistry, physics, zoology, geology, and astronomy — some draw 
heavily upon verbal facility, as in learning the classification systems 
of zoology, and others emphasize numerical facility as in the sym- 
bolic problems of physics. 

Even though one of the unsettled problems of psychology involves 
the organization of mental life, the counselor must often seek for 
such distinctions in program planning and differential guidance in 
courses, and he must therefore be willing to look for subdivisions of 
general academic ability. 

Testing is the most effective judgment-making device in this area, 
and is designed to locate the individual in the range of ability char- 
acteristic of the institution he is attending or planning to attend. 

Achievement Records. The mere possession of high general aca- 
demic ability has never yet guaranteed that the student will be 
.successful in school or afterlife. Such ability is a potentiality; it 
I must be translated into the actuality of achievement. Without an 
amount sufficient for the local competition, the individual cannot 
succeed; with this amount he still may not succeed. Therefore, the 
counselor must study measures of achievement in order to see the 
use to which ability has been put and also as a means of inferring 
some special aptitudes or disabilities, as will be seen in the next 
section. 

Grades are most readily available as estimates of the use of general 
ability. Grades may be summarized to give the individual’s relative 
standing in past competition or they may be weighted to give a 
picture of the quantity and quality of present work. Unfortunately 
grades are not always as accurate as we might wish, although they do 
represent the competitive standards which the individual must 
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meet. On the other hand, when students protest that they’ll ‘‘do 
better the next time,” the counselor or administrator is under- 
standably skeptical, since past achievement is still one of the strong- 
est predictors of future achievement, both in general and in specific 
subjects. In spite of isolated cases of great men whose school records 
were extremely poor (and whose school records were probably made 
in rather uninspired schools), there is a general and substantial 
relation between school achievement and subsequent job success. 

Quite often, the counselor finds it desirable or necessary to use 
carefully standardized achievement tests in various subject-matter 
fields as purer measures of past accomplishment. In each case the 
use of such tests presupposes norms or standards for the local 
populations with which the student must compete. For example, an 
achievement test in mathematics should have been used with the 
local engineering students if the counselor wishes to study the 
mathematics background of the individual as it relates to success in 
engineering. The score made by the individual can then be ranked in 
its relation to the scores made by the engineer with whom he wants 
to compete. Similarly, in predicting the individual’s possibilities for 
medicine, the counselor looks for a generally sound achievement 
record in sciences; and in predicting for success in journalism, 
substantial backgrounds in English and the social sciences are 
sought. 

Where students have had some work experience or some other 
form of specialized activity, such as extracurricular or special 
interest programs, the counselor frequently finds it profitable to get 
achievement estimates in these activities from supervisors, em- 
ployers, or others competent to make judgments. These estimates 
permit inferences about work habits, special aptitudes or interests 
and general competitive experiences. Such estimates are not always 
highly reliable but they are still useful in the total case study. 

Special Aptitudes. The distinctions between general ability, 
aptitudes, and achievement are difficult to maintain logically and 
even more difficult to maintain on a test basis. However, it is com- 
monly recognized that a person may have adequate general ability 
and still have no “aptitude” for artistic, musical, clerical, me- 
chanical or motor tasks. The counselor is not so much concerned with 
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theoretical distinctions as he is with the very real fact that certain 
curricular or occupational activities do demand different degrees 
of these differentiated segments of behavior that we call “aptitudes.” 
Aptitudes are more specific traits than general academic ability, 
traits which seem to mature at a relatively early age level, and 
traits which respond in only a limited fashion to drill or practice. 

Hiill has pointed out also that where all individuals have had 
identical exposure to an activity or field of knowledge, an achieve- 
ment test becomes in reality an aptitude test to the extent that 
individual differences persist in spite of identical exposure periods. 
Almost all students have had four years of English in high school, 
yet the range of individual differences on a standardized English 
test in college is amazing. Differences in measure of mathematical 
knowledge or typing speed among students who have had the same 
amount of drill in mathematics or typing may indicate greater 
“aptitude” for t5T)ing or mathematics on the part of the high- 
standing students. Excellent examples of combinations of aptitudes 
can be seen in the field of athletics, where eye-hand co-ordination, 
motor co-ordination, and other motor potentialities result in the 
differentiated skills in various sports. 

Many aptitude tests are available for the coxmselor’s use, but he 
must also be prepared to infer the presence of a large or small 
amount of an aptitude from past achievement records, as mentioned 
above, in job experiences or special interest groups, or extracur- 
ricular activities. Aptitudes are also potentialities, waiting for the 
training that translates them into usable skills. 

Special Disabilities. The existence of special disabilities in persons 
of average or better than average general ability for the local com- 
petition is familiar to all counselors. Some students have failed to 
master adequate arithmetic or reading or writing or spelling skills 
in the early school years. At the college level, about 20 per cent or 
more of an entering class may be in need of various types of remedial 
reading work, either to increase their reading speed, their word span, 
their comprehension, or their reading vocabulary to meet the 
competitive demands. Similar deficiencies exist in other basic 

“ C. L. Hull, Aptitude Testings World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, 1928. 
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skills, together with speech defects or study defects that may 
interfere with successful school or job adjustment. It is possible to 
consider these disabilities as too limited amounts of educational 
aptitudes basic to the development of educational skills that are 
tied up with getting good grades. 

In some instances the counselor may find it difficult to decide 
whether the student has a disability that can be corrected or simply 
a limited amount of an aptitude. Furthermore, if the disability can 
be corrected, can it be corrected rapidly enough to permit the 
student either to continue in competition or catch up with his 
competition in a reasonable and feasible period of time? It is some- 
times necessary to suggest that the student drop out of school«to 
devote full time to a carefully planned remedial program, returning 
later in a better state to meet academic competition. 

Study skills, including reading habits, note taking, learning new 
vocabularies, outlining and phrasing questions on outside reading or 
text assignments, time distribution and budgeting, and examination 
skills, are frequently troublesome problems for students both in 
high school and college and in making the transition from high 
school to college. 

In this entire area of disabilities the so-called diagnostic tests 
and inventories, together with inspection of habits or products in 
various aspects of basic skills, comprise some of the methods of 
analysis. 

Interests. Unfortimately the classic method of finding out what 
the student is interested in is to ask him directly, either in terms of 
specific occupations or subjects or activities. Periodically we ask 
the growing child what he wants to do or be when he “grows up.” 
If we don’t like his specific choice we ridicule it or forbid it or try 
to argue him out of it. If we like it, we may overstress it and crystal- 
lize an unsound choice. In either case we pay too much attention to 
it as a specific decision. Conversely adults try to instill vocational 
interests in a child, either by stressing the job opportunities or the 
money value in the field or by urging on the child a choice which 
the father himself wanted to make when he was younger. 

Furthermore our popular vocabulary is full of phrases or half- 
truths about interests. “I don’t like that course because I’m not 
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interested in it”; “I can get good grades in courses I like”; “I 
wouldn’t be interested in being a mechanic”; “I know I’ll do well in 
medicine because I’m so much interested in it”; “I can be anything 
I want to be”; “I can only do well if I’m interested in a subject.” 

If claimed interests alone were guarantees of success there would 
not be so many failures in preprofessional and college training. 
Similarly, not being “interested” in a study or an activity frequently 
turns out to be a rationalization for some more basic difficulty. 
Students often claim to dislike certain required subjects, but are 
sure they would like the professional training in which the subjects 
are required. There is an obvious fallacy in the claimed choice of 
medicine by students who dislike most phases of biology and 
related sciences. 

The counselor must go behind these casual statements to see the 
workings and development of basic interest patterns. For this 
purpose psychologists have devised a very few good interest in- 
ventories, scored not in terms of right or wrong answers, but in 
terms of the similarity of the individual’s likes and dislikes to the 
likes and dislikes of successful men in various occupations. The 
technical literature on this subject has already been well summarized 
in one book by Fryer,*® and there is a host of other short articles 
on the same topic. Application of the complicated statistical tech- 
niques of factor analysis to the field of interest measurement has 
yielded certain generalized, developmental interest patterns for the 
counselor’s use. Briefly stated, these are: interests in technical, 
technological, or scientific activities; interests in social service, 
welfare, or “uplift” activities; interests in commercial detail or 
record-keeping activities in business; interests in commercial contact 
or sales, promotional, or managerial business activities; interests in 
verbal, linguistic, or symbolic activities. Specific occupations tap 
varying amounts of these interest types, and the individual usually 
has one interest type dominant for him from the standpoint of 
educational or vocational choices. 

Thus when the counselor is studying this aspect of the individual, 
he looks not only §,t the specific claimed choices of the student and 

Douglas Fryer, The Measurement of Interests ^ Henry Holt & Company, Inc., New 
York, 1931. 
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the specific likes and dislikes, but also at the underlying interest 
patterns revealed in the measurement data. 

Although measured occupational interests do not have a very high 
correlation with academic success, the counselor has good reason to 
be concerned with them. First of all the basic interest patterns have 
usually matured by age twenty-five at the very latest, and more 
often have matured by eighteen to twenty. In the second place there 
is an extremely small amount of shifting from one interest type to 
another throughout the adult years. In general, the majority of 
successful men have arrived in the occupational fields of their 
dominant interests by a process of natural selection. Some men mold 
their job more in line with their own interests, even though the jpb 
label remains unchanged. Many people are content with jobs as 
maintenance activities and find satisfaction for their basic interests 
in hobbies that range all the way from the uplift emphasis of the 
volunteer scoutmaster or Y.M.C.A. worker to the highly technical 
skills of the amateur photographer or craftsman. Anyone who looks 
behind job or hobby labels or titles and studies the activities and 
functions that the individual does will see the tremendous influence 
of interest patterns on adult life. 

Admittedly personality factors, levels of aspiration, prestige 
values, and adult responsibilities are also tied up with the problem 
of interest measurement. The effect of competing in an occupation 
in which one has no basic interest patterns can sometimes be seen in 
severe personality upsets or in general friction and dissatisfaction 
in other areas of the individual’s life. It is also probable that many 
failures in life could be traced to discrepancies between interest 
patterns and the demands of a given job. 

Personality Characteristics and General Attitudes. Measurement 
in this area represents a later advance in the testing field and touches 
upon many disputed points in theoretical psychology. It is diflJcult 
to agree on what personality is or what attitudes are, as Allport “ 
and Likert have pointed out. Clinically and in everyday life, 

“ G. W. Allport, Personality; A Psychological Interpretation, Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1937. 

Rensis Likert, “A Technique for the Measurement of Attitudes,” Archives of 
Psychology, No. 140, Columbia University Press, New York, 1932. 
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however, we are constantly faced with personality or attitude 
adjustments within ourselves and toward other people. We recognize 
more and more that job and life success are partially dependent 
upon skill in human relations or “social intelligence,” upon a healthy 
emotional and altitudinal outlook. The clinical counselor is con- 
cerned with: personality or altitudinal problems so complex and 
severe that they tend to preclude or prevent school and job adjust- 
ment; problems that temporarily interfere with adjustment; or 
problems that may not affect school or job success, but which may 
warrant treatment in order to make the individual student better 
able to face adult life. Depending upon his training and experience, 
he will make analyses in this area with one or more of the following 
techniques: pencil-and-paper tests; rating scales; anecdotal records 
of observed behavior; interviewing; and various forms of depth treat- 
ment, similar to the methods of the psychiatrist or psychoanalyst. 

There is probably no other area of analysis requiring greater 
clinical skill than these aspects of personality and attitudes. In the 
light of the earlier discussion of the concept of validity, there are 
first the measurement problems in this field. There is no right or 
wrong personality or attitude; there are varying degrees of adequacy 
of personality adjustment to the demands of life; and there are 
varying degrees of fixity or flexibility in attitudes, ranging from 
racial or religious or political prejudices to our casual feelings about 
women’s hats. Furthermore there is the measurement problem of 
direction and amount of change in personality characteristics and 
attitudes. Beyond these complexities, the clinical judgments re- 
garding deviations or maladjustments, and ways of correcting them, 
are difficult to make. In spite of this, counselors and clinical psychol- 
ogists must constantly cope with the analysis of personality charac- 
teristics and attitudes in their case work. 

As an illustration, nearly all children as they grow through adoles- 
cence “have trouble” at home. Because the family is by tradition a 
highly respected institution, many students are unwilling or 
ashamed to admit any difficulties in this regard. The counselor, when 
he finds it wise to discuss these problems with a student, must 
decide whether this family problem is a “normal maladjustment” or 
a more serious difficulty requiring special attention. Here is first the 
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problem of measuring or judging personality where social pressures 
tend to keep students from being completely frank. Then after the 
measurement or judgment is made, does it represent a normal 
deviation that time alone will change or does it represent a basic 
conflict spot that must have direct attention? 

Health. The counselor is not competent to make analyses or 
diagnoses in this highly specialized area to which medical science 
has contributed so much. But he is concerned with the individual’s 
health status for three reasons; the correction of immediate and 
curable defects; the adjustment of school or job plans to permanent 
and limiting physical handicaps; the identification of physical 
defects which may have produced behavioral difficulties, such as the 
effect on learning of an uncorrected visual or auditory condition, 
or the personality changes correlated with certain diseases, or the 
behavioral symptoms of glandular imbalances. 

In studying the health of the individual student, the counselor 
must depend upon and collaborate with the school or family doctor 
as a specialist in the clinical practice of medicine. 

Socioeconomic and Family Background. Part of the job of educa- 
tion is to reinforce and strengthen certain home influences that are 
conducive to a good adjustment of the student; conversely education 
must counteract certain home influences that interfere with the 
student’s adjustments. Furthermore, since the Maryland youth 
survey,^* among others, indicates a disturbing tendency for the 
limitation of the child’s educational and vocational level in terms 
of father’s job level, the counselor must have a picture of the socio- 
economic and family background as part of the data essential in 
making educational and vocational plans. If he does not have this 
picture, he may overlook in his plans the financial factors that will 
restrict the student, and thus be impractical; if he has this picture, 
and sees financial limitations, he can work on ways and means of 
eliminating them through loan or scholarship aid or part-time work 
programs. 

For these reasons, it is customary to collect data, orally or by a 
prepared questionnaire, regarding the occupational, educational, 

*• Howard M. Bell, Youth Tdl Their Story, American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1938. 
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religious, and cultural characteristics of the parents and siblings. 
In addition, the leisure-time activities, the work experience, the 
activity record, and the specific vocational plans of the student 
are included in this type of information. Where necessary, social 
case workers may co-operate in getting a more detailed or intensive 
picture of the student's background. Such information tends to 
describe the out-of-school forces that play upon the student and 
condition much of his behavior. With these data at hand, the 
counselor can spot the background factors with which he must deal 
in helping the student. 

IV. THE CONCEPT OF THE OCCUPATIONAL PROFILE 

The most frequently used phrase in student personnel work is 
probably “vocational guidance.” As early as about 1910, Parsons 
in Boston concerned himself with the problem of job choice, which 
faces young people. It was his feeling that adults widely familiar 
with the world of work could give information to young people 
that would enable them to make a wise occupational choice. 

For many years after his pioneer work, vocational guidance 
involved primarily the giving of information about jobs. High- 
school classes in occupations, home-room projects in understanding 
the world of work, high-school and college lecture series which have 
representatives of occupations as speakers, inspection trips of 
industries, analysis of occupational census figures, textbooks on 
occupations — these were some of the standard procedures in fa- 
miliarizing the student with the world of work which he was to 
enter. 

Unfortunately, the procedure has two basic defects. First, it 
paid no attention to the individual student’s basic capacity for 
competing in the occupation about which he was acquiring so much 
information. Second, there was a strong tendency for the student to 
choose the more glamorous and the more highly paid and the more 
prestige-loaded occupations. This tendency goes back to mankind’s 
basic psychological desire for security and advancement and recog- 
nition. 

Consequently, “vocational guidance,” wherever it involved 
primarily the dissemination of occupational information, failed to 
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reach its maximum value because of the effect of the two factors 
mentioned above. There is no doubt that students then and today 
may be naive or ignorant about what the economic system holds for 
them. Therefore, it shall probably always be necessary to collect 
and assimilate occupational information at some point or time in the 
total process of guidance or student personnel work; but before this 
step is reached, it is of even greater importance that the counselor 
have approximate knowledge of the occupational assets and lia- 
bilities of the student in terms of measurable human characteristics 
related to job success. 

The test material and clinical material collected in the eight areas 
previously described can be tied together by introducing the unifying 
concept of the occupation profile. This section will elaborate that 
concept so that the vocational guidance aspect of student personnel 
work can be more clearly seen. 

You will remember that one phase of student personnel work 
was to “find for the student the occupational or educational group 
in which his chances of successful competition are greatest.” Since 
most students believe their problems to be of a combined educa- 
tional-vocational nature, many counseling interviews start from 
this point. With more than 20,000 occupational labels or titles in 
the United States census classifications, both the counselor and the 
student are liable to become confused in discussing vocational 
choices. The occupational profile concept clearly described in the 
writings of Trabue,'® Dvorak,®® and Dodge simplifies the process. 
It rests on the following assumptions: 

(i) Certain specific occupations may be functionally grouped into 
broad families of occupations, wherein each family of occupations 
requires its own unique pattern and amount of basic human char- 
acteristics for successful competition. 

‘•M. R. Trabue, “Graphic Representation of Measured Chaiacteristics of Suc- 
cessful Workers,’’ Ouupalions, April, 1934, ii:4o-4s. 

“Beatrice J. Dvorak, “Differential Occupational Ability Patterns,’’ Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 8, University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1935. 

“ Arthur F. Dodge, Occupational Ability Patterns, Teachers College Contributions 
to Education 658, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 
New York, 1935. 
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(2) Some of these basic human characteristics may be measured by 
using available tests on carefully chosen workers of varying degrees 
of known success within the family of occupations. The average 
scores on each such test made by these workers and joined by a 
straight line on a psychograph becomes the t3T3ical profile for that 
family of occupations. 

(3) Enough of these basic human characteristics are sufficiently devel- 
oped prior to job experience so that the counselor may compare 
the profile of the individual with the profile of the group of suc- 
cessful workers as one basis for educational-vocational guidance. 

(4) The important human characteristics among which potentialities 
for a family of occupations must be sought include; general level 
of ability; past achievement; special aptitudes; types of interest 
patterns; some personality characteristics. 

(s) Within certain limits, families of occupations differ from each 
other, and from an undifferentiated mass of “workers in general” 
in the gainfully employed. In other words, as we move farther and 
farther in the job scale from the routine, interchangeable, semi- 
skilled job activities which tap a broad base of common charac- 
teristics, the families of occupations come into clearer focus and 
their differentiation from workers in general is more explicit. Dif- 
ferentiation between families of occupations is equally possible 
but may involve more detailed and intensive search for distinc- 
tive characteristics. 

It should be obvious that this concept relates immediately to the 
interpretation of the data collected in the systematic case analysis 
described earlier. Within the curricular organization of any large 
university, several examples of the concept are immediately apparent. 
The various branches of engineering are a homogeneous family of 
curricula (and occupations), requiring the technological interest 
pattern, aptitude for and adequate past exposure to mathematics, 
some degree of mechanical aptitude and sufficient general academic 
ability to meet over-all standards of competition. These measurable 
characteristics are patently different from the characteristics of 
verbal facility, social science aptitude and achievement, and verbal 
interest type oLthe law school student. Both curricular groupings 
in turn differ from the business administration student and the 
biological science student, neither of whom may need the mathe- 
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matics of the engineer, or the verbal facility of the budding 
lawyer. 

Notice that the concept does not preclude the possession by the 
individual of more than one occupational profile. Notice also that 
it permits an adjustment within a family of occupations for varying 
levels of ability. Thus the person with a technological interest 
pattern, but without the requisite general ability or mathematical 
aptitudes can attempt to compete at the upper skilled trades or semi- 
technical level, if he has appropriate mechanical aptitudes as well. 
Or the validly potential businessman who cannot complete a uni- 
versity course in business administration may find basic training in 
commercial schools, extension classes, or other educational facilities. 

The college counselor in using this concept finds it possible to 
confine many of his predictions of success to the years in training 
rather than progress on the job, since many college students are either 
choosing fields where college training is mandatory, or are going to 
have their college records inspected in the process of getting a job. 
In either case, grades as the measure of success in training are issued 
periodically and are evaluated in terms of stated standards of 
competition. 

There remains a tremendous amount of detailed and careful 
research to establish the limiting values of occupational profiles 
but it is a distinct empiric aid to the counselor, in program planning, 
in discussing curricular choices, and in synthesizing his data about 
each student. 

V. IDENTIFYING AND TREATING STUDENT PROBLEMS 

The identification and treatment of student problems are carried 
on in interviews with the individual student. But these processes are 
subtle and time-consuming. It must be remembered that the student 
who seeks out a counselor thinks he has a certain problem. Usually 
the problem is stated as one of vocational choice or educational 
planning. Yet the counselor may not feel that the student’s claimed 
problem is as stated or is the primary problem. Thus while his 
interview should start with the student’s claimed problem he should 
move on to a more intensive diagnosis and realignment of the factors 
in the case which seem relevant to the student’s adjustment. 
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With the data from the systematic case analysis before him in 
interviews, the counselor must arrive at a diagnosis of the difficulty 
or difficulties, must suggest ways and means of solving the problems, 
and must help the student to think through and arrive at a satisfy- 
ing solution. This is admittedly a large order, but over a long period 
of clinical experience it has become possible to establish certain 
broad categories of problems occurring in diagnoses with consider- 
able frequency. These problem types are: financial; educational; 
vocational; family; social-emotional-personal; health. Specific 
difficulties that can be logically grouped within these six categories 
may prevent the student from finding the goal group wherein his 
chances of successful competition are greatest, or may preclude his 
optimum achievement even though he has chosen a valid goal group 
in which to attempt competition. 

In the scope of this chapter it is impossible to describe in detail 
the processes of diagnosing and treating all student problems. 
Williamson “ has given the best and most comprehensive discussion 
to date of the causes, frequency, diagnosis, treatment, and preven- 
tion of specific problems. Earlier Williamson and Darley*® gave 
brief sketches of about sixty specific student maladjustments. In 
both references, the interested reader will find mention of the diffi- 
culties of diagnosis and treatment in this field of human behavior. 
Some problems, such as inadequate finances, are easy to diagnose 
and hard to correct; others are easy to diagnose and relatively easy 
to correct, such as unwise curricular choices wherein a failing student 
in one curriculum becomes a successful student upon transferring to 
another curriculum. Still others, such as subtle emotional or family 
conflicts are difficult to diagnose and require long-time treatment if 
they are to be cleared up. The most difficult problems are those 
involving subtle motivational lacks. 

Brief and overly simplified sketches of frequent student problems 
may illustrate the processes of diagnosis and treatment. In each 
sketch the case analysis described earlier will have been carried out. 


** E. G. Williamson, How to Counsel Students ^ McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1939. ''' 

E. G. Williamson and J. G. Darley, Student Personnel Worky McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1937. 
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Case §6112, Entrance tests and high-school records gave every indica- 
tion that John would do well in college. He had all the necessary special 
characteristics for success in his choice of engineering. However, his first 
term grades were unsatisfactory. A discussion of his family background 
indicated that he had to earn most of his way in school; when his daily 
time schedule was analyzed, it was found that he was working thirty 
hours a week and spending twenty-four hours a week in class or labora- 
tory. Three hours a day were spent in traveling back and forth between 
school, home, and job. There are only one hundred and sixty-eight hours 
to spend in any one week, and John couldn’t find time to get in enough 
studying. The counselor recommended him for a small loan, which helped 
out for the first year. His study habits were as efiicient as they could be 
so that this approach offered no hope of improving grades. After two 
years, in debt and incompletely trained, John had to leave school. Finan- 
cial problems are not uncommon, and too often preclude education up 
to capacity. They are the problems over which counselors have relatively 
limited control. 

Case ^2ig8, Mary had done extremely well in a small high school. 
Her grades were good; she had been popular and a leader in school 
activities. She tried the medical technology course at college and got less 
than average grades. The counselor found that three separate tests of 
general academic ability put her in the lowest one fifth of college stu- 
dents. He used standardized achievement tests in the fields of her high- 
school work and found that, except for social sciences, she fell in the 
lowest quarter of college students. Personality tests and clinical impres- 
sions showed her to have an excellent personality, or a high degree of 
‘^social intelligence.” Her measured interests were not in science fields. 
Mary’s teachers had overestimated her class achievement and ability, 
being influenced by her activities record and her very effective person- 
ality. Fortunately Mary was co-operative enough to respond to subtle 
suggestion about changing to a less technical curriculum, leading to a 
contact job that would use her personality skills. 

Case ^11,016. Robert stubbornly insisted that he was going to enter 
the engineering college. The counselor could not get him to see that he 
would have greater chances of success in business administration courses. 
Finally the counselor looked at the evidence from the family background 
and the personality tests. He dropped his attack on the unwise choice 
of engineering and started some devious questions about Robert’s rela- 
tions to his family. Gradually it became clear that the problem of the 
unwise choice was in reality a symptom of a more deep-seated family 
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conflict centering on the father, a well-to-do businessman. The father 
had made many mistakes in handling Robert; he kept the boy finan- 
cially tied to him by refusing to give him an allowance and by using 
Robert’s necessary requests for money as a means of disciplining him; 
he frequently criticized Robert’s friends and his social activities. In 
short, he had built up a sullen resentment in the boy that led in part to 
Robert’s rejection of even his father’s t3q>e of work. Several interviews 
with both the boy and his father were necessary to straighten the situa- 
tion out and relieve the tensions that had been built up in the boy. 

Case §i48g, James came to the counselor just before he graduated 
from electrical engineering. Although his grades were satisfactory, he felt 
dissatisfied with his future. He was not aggressive or outstanding in any 
way. There was no evidence of any primary interest on the interest test, 
and the interest maturity score was low. The counselor felt that the job 
adjustment was not going to work out well, because of the colorless per- 
sonality and the lack of clear-cut interests. Yet it was too late to make 
any drastic changes. One year later James came back; he had quit engi- 
neering after eleven months of work. The counselor retested him and 
found the emergence of a clear-cut interest pattern in business detail 
jobs. Now James is back in school, completing the requirements for a 
business administration course. 

Case #8o4g, Henry was doing satisfactory work in the prelaw course, 
but he found it necessary to spend about forty hours a week in study- 
ing. The counselor checked to verify the choice of law and found it 
satisfactory. However, Henry’s speed of silent reading was in the lowest 
one third of the college group; furthermore, a work-limit test of ability 
was much higher than a time-limit test. Henry tended to pronounce 
words silently to himself as he read and to read in terms of words as 
units rather than phrases as units. The counselor suggested a reduced 
class schedule for the next term that would allow time for remedial 
reading. After two months, Henry was reading six hundred words per 
minute instead of his original two hundred and eighty. When he went 
back to a full schedule his grades moved from the C range up to a B 
average. 

Case fgyiS, William had spent two years in the prelaw course with 
barely a C average; he tried two more years in the premedical course 
with less than C grades and he was hopelessly out of the running for 
admission to the medical school. The counselor checked the case care- 
fully: serious reading and study disabilities; excessive shyness and social 
inadequacy; a financial problem that made medical training almost im- 
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possible; poor achievement on basic science tests; and a split-family 
situation that left the boy with none of the usual family influences for 
encouragement and emotional security. Yet the boy wanted to be a 
doctor, and buried under all the problems there was some evidence of 
the validity of this choice. So the counselor, with many misgivings, went' 
to work with William. First came the study program. The medical school 
indicated what courses the boy would be held for. Then followed study 
habits and reading disability. Intensive remedial reading brought the 
reading speed from 300 words per minute to 580 words per minute, in 
three months. Concurrently, training in taking notes, organizing and 
mastering outside reading assignments, using “flash cards’’ for building 
new vocabularies, and framing objective questions. Time distribution 
sheets filled out first in November and then in March showed the effect 
of the treatment: where forty-five hours per week had been spent study- 
ing for nine credits of work in November, thirty-two hours per week 
were sufficient for fifteen credits in April, and the grades in April were 
better than the grades in November. An uncle fortunately turned up in 
November who agreed to finance the boy’s training. The social adjust- 
ment problem responded nicely to treatment in group programs and in 
suggestions for improved social skills. William entered the medical school 
one year after the intensive treatment started, and although the coun- 
selor may still have his fingers crossed, he is still in the medical school. 
The basic reasons for the success to date are two: the presence of evi- 
dence from the tests as to the validity of the choice of medicine; the 
tremendous motivation in the boy himself, which drew added strength 
from his success in overcoming each obstacle. 

Case §14^411. Ruth had made better than a C average for five quar- 
ters in school. She had finally chosen commercial education as her teach- 
ing field. The counselor had held frequent interviews during this period 
and felt that she was on the right track. Suddenly her work in the sixth 
quarter fell below C. The counselor found that she had been on thyroid 
treatment for an endocrinological condition and had stopped taking thy- 
roid in the sixth school term, without her doctor’s advice. The counselor 
practically chased her back to her doctor, who put her back on the treat- 
ment. Her grades in the seventh quarter went back to their original level. 

Case §72 SQ. Jane felt lost and out of place in the University. She told 
the counselor that she didn’t like her work and she wanted to know 
what changes she should make in her program. The counselor discussed 
the content of various courses and waited for her response, which was 
not particularly enthusiastic. Then the counselor started to discuss the 
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extracurricular programs that were available, after looking carefully at 
the evidence regarding her personality and social skills. It developed that 
in Jane’s community dancing and other forms of frivolity were frowned 
upon, and clothes and appearance were secondary to the more solid 
values. Yet Jane had to adjust to this new environment since her col- 
lege education held definite vocational values for her. Finally Jane 
admitted that her primary problems were shyness and loneliness. With 
the co-operation of the Y.W.C.A. secretary Jane was gradually inducted 
into activities that would first provide certain social skills. As these 
skills were learned, acquaintances and friends were acquired. Eventually 
she was brought to a point of balance between her schoolwork and her 
recreation that made her a healthier and better adjusted student. 

Such problems as these are frequent, yet they are neither typical 
nor characteristic of the entire range of student problems. There is 
infinite variety in the number and type of problems that any one 
student will encounter. 

In each case the counselor identifies or diagnoses the individual’s 
problems by a subtle process of teasing reasonable and congruent 
interpretations out of his data in the interview situation. When he 
has presented these interpretations to the student and if good rap- 
port has been maintained, the solutions can be worked out. Scholar- 
ships, loans, or other financial aids maybe discussed. Study habits can 
be taught, as can reading skills. Families can be contacted to bring 
about resolutions of these conflicts. Some disabilities can be rem- 
edied. Social skills and social participation can be provided. Physi- 
cal examinations may reveal the organic cause of underachievement. 
In many of these cases, the counselor seeks the assistance of other 
personnel specialists on the campus either for diagnosis or for the 
carrying out of treatment plans. Doctors, residence hall directors, 
how-to-study, reading, and speech correction specialists, psychia- 
trists, instructors, and others within the institution’s resources may 
be called upon for help. Where such co-operative case work is under- 
taken, the coimselor who made the original diagnosis usually keeps 
in touch with the student and follows up the total process to see that 
the desired outcomes are obtained. 

Even if the student is doing satisfactory academic work, he may 
still have problems of personal adjustment that need attention. 
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Schoolwork still places its main emphasis upon the assumed intel- 
lectual development of the individual, often to the neglect or exclu- 
sion of other aspects of his development. At the time of job place- 
ment and young adult adjustment to life, the dangers of such speci- 
ficity are often apparent. Thus, those counselors who have worked 
in analyzing and diagnosing and counseling average or high ability 
students will testify to the presence of a range of problems within 
these groups that are vitally in need of treatment, even though 
counseling is often misunderstood as being merely a crutch for the 
poor student. 

From the coimseling or treatment standpoint, Williamson lists 
five basic techniques: “(i) forcing conformity, (2) changing^the 
environment, (3) selecting the appropriate environment, (4) learn- 
ing needed skills, and (5) changing attitudes.” The procedures for 
carrying out these techniques include: “(i) establishing rapport, 
(2) cultivating self-understanding, (3) advising or planning a pro- 
gram of action, (4) carrying out the plan, and (5) referring the 
student to another personnel worker for additional assistance.” 
Within these processes, together with the analysis and diagnosis of 
the individual, are found all the complexities and incidentally the 
satisfactions of clinical counseling in student personnel work. 

A legitimate question at this point might be raised about the 
effectiveness of the total counseling process. Only two studies by 
Williamson can be cited in this short chapter; others are noted in 
the bibliography. In one study two groups of students, comparable 
in terms of matching techniques, were located. One group had gone 
through the counseling process described here, the other had not. 
The counseled group made significantly higher grades than did the 
non-counseled group. In the second study, independent inter- 
viewers and judges followed up one thousand clinic cases one year 
or more after cessation of case work. Of those who followed the 
counselor’s advice completely or in large part, over 80 per cent were 
making more satisfactory adjustments. Of those who did not follow 


*• E. G. Williamson, IIow to Cotinsel Sttidents, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1939. 

“ E. G. Williamson, “A Summary of Studies in the Evaluation of Guidance,” 
Proceedings of the American College Personnel Association, 1938. 
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the counselor’s advice, less than 20 per cent were found to be making 
a more satisfactory adjustment a year later. This clinical field is 
sufficiently new so that evaluation studies are not yet frequent in 
the literature. As in all fields of clinical psychology, there is also a 
scarcity of clear descriptions of clinical t5q)es of problems, with the 
etiology, symptomatology, prognosis, and treatment phases clearly 
defined. However, as better trained clinical psychologists enter the 
field in increasing numbers, the research structure basic to good 
clinical work will be strengthened. 

VI. PERSONNEL DATA AND THE CURRICULUM 

To this point personnel data have been described mainly in terms 
of their use in individual diagnosis and adjustment. There are other 
uses of such data that warrant discussion. Think for a moment of 
the college courses you have taken, and of their organization into 
sequences, majors and minors, and degree requirements. You may 
not feel that the system is very well planned, but historically and 
currently some group of academic people spends a lot of time 
revising or tinkering with the curriculum. Actually, the mastery 
of a curriculum or course of study is one of the jobs the student 
contracts to do when he enters a particular institution. Or, to use 
another comparison, students are raw materials to be turned into 
finished products by going through certain curricular and extra- 
curricular processes. In either case, if students are to do a job or if 
the institution is to do something for their development, it seems 
only logical that the institution must know something about the 
abilities, past achievement, aptitudes, interests, and needs of its 
students. Thus, while many personnel programs have started with 
the problem of the low-achievement student, recent years have seen 
the use of personnel data as basic material in revising existing 
curricula, or in. establishing new curricula that will meet student 
needs more adequately. Two brilliant examples of major adminis- 
trative and curricular changes growing out of massed personnel data 
may be cited. The General College was established at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1932 to provide a more adequate education for 

* Reports of Problem and Progress, The General College, University of Minne- 
sota, 1939. 
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the fifty out of every one hundred students who were withdrawing 
within the first two college years. The individualized personnel 
program at St. Paul Central High School®’ led to a curricular 
reorganization that kept intact the traditional college preparatory 
course for those who were good college risks, but established new 
courses, new grading systems, and new teaching procedures for the 
60 per cent or more of each graduating group who were not going 
on to college. The reorganization actually cut down some of the 
earlier withdrawal rates in this particular high school. 

Curricular reorganizations spring from the reaction to formal 
“intellectualism” so long dominant in education, described earlier 
in this chapter. This is the same line of descent for student personnel 
work itself, and it is not surprising that these two phases of education 
should come to reinforce each other. Educational psychologists, 
curriculum specialists, instructors, and personnel workers must 
collaborate in curricular revisions of the kind discussed here. An 
example may clarify this point. 

A formal student personnel program was established in the Gen- 
eral College at Minnesota in 1935. The first year of operation was 
spent in group and individual testing programs, clearness of records, 
interviewing, program advising, and research. At the end of the 
year, the systematic case analysis described earlier had been carried 
out on over eight hundred students, and diagnoses of individual 
student problems in the six problem areas had been made for each 
case. Here was a large fund of vital information for curriculum 
planning, and the data were summarized for the curriculum sp)ecial- 
ists and instructional staff. 

The summary may be paraphrased in the following sentences. 
The average ability level of this homogeneous group of students 
placed them below the range from which the University’s four-year 
graduates and professional school graduates are drawn. Their past 
achievement in high school was similarly, on the average, below 
the range of traditional college success. However, they possessed 
certain special aptitudes along clerical, artistic, and semitechnical 
lines that warranted special types of training. 

” J. E. Marshall, “The St. Paul Program of Guidance,” The School Review, Vol. 46, 
No. s, May, 1938, pp. 374-380. 
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Their fathers were preponderantly in the clerical, skilled trades, 
and small retail occupations; parental education was below the high- 
school graduation level on the average. But in the greater majority 
of cases the students dreamed of being business executives and pro- 
fessional workers. In contrast with their claimed occupational 
choices were their measured interest patterns, which concentrated 
heavily at the routine white-collar job level. Their magazine reading 
interests were mainly in the magazines of the cultural content of 
the Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, and others of even more limited 
culture value. Their outside activities were most often in social, 
semi-fraternal, sports programs and other group recreation. They 
tended to resemble their parents in their attitudes on current social 
problems and some of these attitudes were at variance with their 
classroom experiences. 

Their personalities were relatively free from deep-seated conflicts; 
their “social intelligence” was definitely above the University aver- 
age, and a large majority of the men were completely or partially 
responsible for financing their own college work. More than two 
thirds of them were living at home under the direct and continuing 
control of their parents. 

With these and many other high lights on the student population, 
what kind of education can be set up to meet their needs? It cer- 
tainly should not be the traditional cultural education, based on 
specific, intensive courses organized into majors and minors. One 
additional fact must be mentioned, and that is the predictive value 
of such data. It is possible to project these students five or ten years 
ahead, and see them on the average with their ability levels and 
interest patterns unchanged, with their aptitudes turned into job 
skills, and with the economic shaking-down process locating them in 
much the same occupational levels as their fathers had reached on 
the average. They probably will not be the economic, industrial, 
professional, or scientific leaders of their communities, but they 
must become the enlightened followers without whose informed 
support the leader is powerless. 

First, the deeper channelized, intensive subject-matter courses 
basic to further specialization will not meet their needs, and may 
overtax their abilities. Second, the professionalized and overreaching 
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ambitions must be scaled down without endangering their morale. 
Third, their present cultural and reading and recreational interests 
must be used as a springboard in the classroom. Specifically their 
economics must teach them to appraise more wisely the superficial 
and often biased economic articles in the magazines and newspapers 
to which they have access now in their own homes. Fourth, their 
basic living activities of homcmaking, community life, recreation, 
and job knowledge must be explicated in class and extradass 
activities. 

Countless additional specific applications of these massed data 
from individual case studies could be, and were, made in this study 
in rearranging the educational program of the college. It is a typi<;fil, 
and by no means isolated, case of educational modification parallel- 
ing increased personnel studies of individual students. At different 
ability and economic levels, educational reorganization leading to 
more individualized education may be seen in the programs of the 
University of Chicago, Bennington College, Sarah Lawrence College, 
and many others. 

One women’s college turned to its graduates over a period of years 
and asked them to keep systematic diaries stressing the ranges and 
types of problems met in adult life. An analysis of these diaries 
became the basis for reorganizing the entire curriculum; the work 
of this school is almost completely adapted to the adult needs of 
those who will graduate from it. This experiment at Stephens 
College is a provocative example of curriculum reorganization 
designed to meet actual student needs. 

A recent Carnegie report entitled The Student and His Knowl- 
edge carries much that is pertinent as a basis for realizing how 
important such changes are in American education. If we use as a 
criterion the retention of learned material, much that goes on in 
education today would probably seem to be waste motion, as 
students who have just sold the text of a completed course and 
burned its notes may later testify. 

This use of personnel data and the personnel point of view in 
curricular planning is an interesting and natural growth of student 

” William S. Learned and Ben D. Wood, The StudetU and His Knowledge, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teachhig, Bulletin 29, New York, 1938. 
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personnel work. In essence it means that educators realize they 
will do a better job of educating students when they come to know 
more about students. At present the personnel worker knows, or 
can find out, a lot about students as individuals and in groups. 

VII. THE PROBLEM OF DISTRIBUTING STUDENTS 

One of the most critical problems faced by students in both high 
school and college is the choice of a vocation and the attendant 
choice of an appropriate course of training. The occupational profile 
concept is one of the devices by which personnel workers can help 
in solving the problem. Quite often other factors — educational 
disabilities, family pressures, financial limitations, adherence to 
unwise vocational choice, health limitation, and personal malad- 
justments — are involved in helping individual students and in 
preventing or curing student maladjustment. 

But even without these individual difficulties, educational insti- 
tutions are complex and confusing environments at first, with little 
chance for guaranteeing that the new student will get started 
correctly. For example, at the time of entrance did the school raise 
any question of the validity of the student’s vocational choice? 
Did anyone help make that choice wisely? Did the registration 
adviser know much about the student when he planned the program 
that was wrestled with in the first year? How does one pick a depart- 
mental major? Are specific courses sufficiently clearly described so 
that the student can determine whether or not they fit into his 
program? These problems are tied up with the general problem of 
distributing students to appropriate schoolwork. 

A story is told of one department whose courses were listed near 
the end of an alphabetical college catalogue. Enrollments in these 
courses were not large and the department devised another title 
that brought.it nearer the front of the catalogue. The courses were 
badly overcrowded that year and the department hurriedly returned 
to its alphabetical haven by going back to the original title. This 
story is on a par with the one concerning a college instructor whose 
high grades all seemed to be given to students whose names were 
in the first part of the alphabet. When questioned, he admitted 
that there were a lot of good students whose names came later in 
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the alphabet, but unfortunately he usually was out of high grades 
when he got around to their papers. There is something grimly 
humorous about the habits of students and teachers in these two 
stories. 

The prevailing method of distributing students to college cur- 
ricula involves three steps: inspection of high-school credits to see 
that the prescribed high-school subjects have been completed; 
determination of general level of high-school achievement to predict 
the student’s college success; and finally the statement of the 
student’s own vocational choice as it bears on the specific curriculum 
to be entered. From there on, the student must sink or swim in 
meeting promotion and graduation standards. « 

These three steps are really screening or sifting devices to get 
good students. More and more frequently, the tests of the psychol- 
ogist are being added as further selective devices or classification 
measures. In fact, before personnel work moved into the clinical 
and individual diagnosis phase, prediction studies were the most 
frequent contribution of the applied psychologist to the field of 
guidance. It was in part the statistical and clinical limitations of 
the prediction study, based on only one or two snapshot testings, 
that led to the more intensive test and clinical study of those who 
deviated from the predictions either by underachieving or over- 
achieving. 

Since all these steps are basically predictive devices, it is inter- 
esting to note their relative values. First of all, no combination of 
tests or measures has yet been devised to give 100 per cent accuracy 
in selecting students for three reasons: not all factors essential to 
school (or job) success can be evaluated or measured; the reliabilities 
of tests and of the grades they must predict are not perfect; the 
human being is dynamic enough to get into difficulties ajter admis- 
sions that could not have been foreseen. 

At one time when very few students went through high school and 
still fewer went on to college, the so-called “college preparatory” 
course dovetailed very well with the college courses, and both were 
predominantly classical. However, as increasing numbers of students 
went into high school, the greater majority crowded in to the “col- 
lege preparatory” course because it was traditional and customary. 
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At the college level, curricula became more varied and complex, 
and there was less correspondence between the content of the college 
preparatory subjects and the actual college work. But the college 
preparatory course tended to draw the abler students in high school, 
and this selective factor yielding abler students was the real clue to 
the predictive value of patterns or units of college preparatory 
subjects. In other words, the ability demanded by the college pre- 
paratory work was the same ability demanded by college work. If 
the ability was lacking, sheer exposure to the traditional subjects 
would not improve the student’s chances of college success. Along 
this same line of reasoning, the students who achieved better in high 
school subjects probably had more of the requisite ability; therefore 
those who stand in the upper levels of their graduating classes in 
high school are better college risks. At this point admissions officers 
began to be interested in the applicant’s rank in high-school class, 
as one means of predicting college success. 

The converse of this logic is interesting; if the student has the 
ability, but for some reason doesn’t get exposed to the traditional 
high-school subjects in the proper amount (four years of English, 
two or more years of mathematics, etc.), what are his chances for 
college success? A brilliant series of research studies tended to sub- 
stantiate clinical experience that such students could do satisfactory 
work in college. The culminating study on this problem is the Pro- 
gressive Education Association eight-year study of the college 
success of graduates of thirty high schools throughout the country 
when the traditional high-school curriculum was strongly modified 
away from subject-matter lines in the direction of more functional 
and unified and liberal high-school work. To date graduates of these 
schools are doing as well in college as students of equal ability from 
the traditional high-school courses. 

Since grading standards differ in various schools, it seemed obvious 
that an ability measure might supplement the high-school grade 
record. The addition of an aptitude test increased the accuracy of 
selection of college students, but there was still a persistent amount 
of college failure.^ Standardized achievement tests used at the time 
of entrance increased the prediction of college success and permitted 
students to be sectioned or classified at various levels within one 
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subject-matter field. But prediction still remains well short of 
perfection for the following reasons. Tests cannot measure motiva- 
tion, or the effect of personal adjustment problems on the continued 
study activities of the student, or the student’s skill in using his 
abilities and learned knowledge; nor are tests perfectly accurate 
measures or samples of the traits being studied. Grades are also 
unreliable and as the target of prediction, they don’t remain still 
long enough to be hit by the tests. The target wavers irregularly 
and the gun is always a little off line. 

In general, however, high-school achievement records, standard 
achievement tests, and a test of general ability give the best predic- 
tion of college success when used in the statistician’s multiple regres- 
sion equation. College admissions practices are increasingly tied up 
with such measures. 

Yet the factor of the student’s own vocational choice as a determi- 
nant of college success in a specific curriculum is still vitally impor- 
tant and too often neglected. Counselors know that vocational 
choices may result from one or more of a series of secondary or 
irrelevant reasons, such as the desire to “make a lot of money,” the 
urge to have a white-collar or prestige-loaded occupation, the pres- 
sure to do what parents believe is best, the desire to keep away from 
“overcrowded” fields, and the urge to get into a romanticized or 
idealized or dramatic field of work. 

Clinical personnel workers make two broad contributions to these 
problems of distributing students to appropriate educational re- 
sources. First is the adaptation of the occupational profile concept 
for use as an educational profile. That is, what abilities, achievement, 
aptitudes, and interests are basic to success in different curricula? 
Within a curriculum which specific subjects, where choices exist, 
are most appropriate for a given student? 

The second contribution involves the organization of counseling 
services for late high-school and precollege advising of prospective 
college entrants. Increasing numbers of high schools and colleges 
are carrying on a year-’round program of personnel work so that 
orientation to problems of vocational choice and educational paths 
to that choice can be worked out without the hectic jam of the 
opening days of the college year. 
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VIII. GENERAL PHASES OF PERSONNEL WORK 

Three phases of personnel work have been described in these pages. 
First of all, as a clinician, the personnel worker helps the individual 
student to make an adjustment to his environment. This involves 
vocational choices, educational advising, and the identification and 
treatment of those problems which may depress or in other ways 
interfere with the student’s achievement. In the second place the 
fund of data collected in individual case work may be massed for 
research use in better educational planning and organization of a 
particular institution. In the third place, the personnel worker may 
aid in the general problem of distributing new students to available 
educational resources that are appropriate to their individual needs. 

The clinical personnel worker who can make the most substantial 
contribution in this field is a strange mixture of many traits. He 
should be well grounded in statistics, psychology, and basic research 
knowledge; as a clinician, he must be a sensitive and skillful inter- 
viewer, with sufiiciently varied experience to talk easily to many 
students; as a staff member of an educational institution, he must 
know the educational machinery and procedures, and must see 
education not only as a collection of specific subjects but also as a 
system serving a particularly complex society. And he must be 
persuasive enough and co-operative enough to work in a co-ordinated 
program with other types of personnel specialists such as psychia- 
trists, residence hall directors, placement officers, administrative 
officers, faculty members, and admissions officers. 

Again, as a clinician, his clinical arts tend to run ahead of the 
laboratory and research experimentation upon which his work rests. 
For example, even though he does not yet know enough about the 
rates of growth, the interrelations, and the most effective measures 
to use in studying the characteristics outlined earlier in the areas of 
the systematic case analysis, the need for doing something to help 
a student in trouble does not permit him to wait for ultimate and 
perfect knowledge. It is safe to say, however, that his work has 
increased in effectiveness in direct proportion to advances in the 
field of psychology, particularly along the lines of measurement. 
And as more people with basic training in psychology and related 
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fields become interested in student personnel problems, greater 
advances will be made. It cannot be too much emphasized that 
greater accuracy in techniques of making judgments about, or 
assaying, the individual leads to greater accuracy in diagnosing and 
treating student problems. While a knowledge of the measurement 
methods of psychology does not make a good clinician, the lack of 
such knowledge precludes good clinical work. 

One other point: the bibliography has been grouped under 
subject-matter or topical headings for greater ease of reference, and 
an extended bibliography has been listed. These readings will not 
be simple in many cases, since statistics and measurement problems 
are so frequently involved. But the scope of one chapter does Aot 
permit exhaustive treatment of all phases of this field, and the 
bibliography may prove useful for those whose interest in the field 
leads them to more intensive study. 

Study Questions 

1. List the personnel agencies in your own institution and check the 
list against the personnel functions in the first part of this chapter. How 
complete is your local program? 

2. How do the duties of the clinical counselor differ from the duties 
of other personnel workers? 

3. What are some of the problems of adolescence in which young 
people need help? 

4. What combination of solutions would ameliorate the “youth 
problem”? 

5. How will different theories of mental organization affect the coun- 
seling of the personnel worker? 

6. How does the heredity-environment controversy affect the work 
of the counselor? 

7. What are some situations where a counselor finds a knowledge of 
theoretical psychology essential? 

8. Why was the Literary Digest poll so far wrong in predicting the 
1936 presidential election? 

9. List instances of inaccurate or unreliable statements of fact and 
of character analysis. 

10. Show why the concept of validity and reliability is not limited to 
mental tests. 
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11. What is the significance to the counselor of the statement ^There 
is a college for every class of ability.’* 

12. What methods are available for inferring the presence of specific 
aptitudes? 

13. What factors are measured in the composite index known as a 
grade in a course? 

14. Why must the counselor be concerned with both expressed and 
measured interests? 

15. Suggest a definition of personality that might be useful to the 
counselor. 

16. What are the assumptions made in using the occupational profile? 

17. Describe the human characteristics that differentiate lawyers and 
doctors. 

18. The areas in which the problems of students may appear are 
closely interwoven. Show how these interrelationships must be considered 
in counseling. 

19. Why does prediction play such an important role in counseling? 

20. Motivation seems to be the greatest intangible in counseling. 
Suggest methods of measuring and evaluating motivation and techniques 
for increasing or directing it. 

21. Describe your idea of an adequate curriculum for training indus- 
trial designers, specif)dng the content of courses, the order of presenta- 
tion, and some of the teaching techniques. 

22. “We must know whom we are teaching before we can know what 
we should teach.” How does this statement touch upon the work of the 
counselor? 

23. List the reasons most frequently used by your friends in choosing 
a subject or a course of study in college. 

24. What three broad phases of personnel work have been discussed? 
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CHAPTER V 


How Is Psychology Used in Home Life? 


By A. S. Jensen, oregon college of education 


I. ORIENTATION 

Scope and Definition. Any discussion of psychology as used in 
home life is necessarily social as well as psychological. The following 
materials must, therefore, be considered chiefly as applied social 
psychology. Individuals in the home will not be disregarded, for 
social psychology is based on the individual as he reacts in his group 
relationships. 

The term home refers to the social unit formed by a family of 
parents and children — perhaps other persons also — who live to- 
gether in one dwelling and carry on the generally recognized func- 
tions of family life. Both the terms, family and home, may be 
applied to this social unit. 

Definite efforts will be made to set forth the psychological 
problems which are caused by lack of adjustment to conditions 
in the present-day home. Similarly, efforts will be made to propose 
solutions for such problems through the application of psychological 
principles and processes. Particular attention will be given to parent- 
child relationships. Because of the urgent need for brevity of dis- 
cussion, the tendency in this chapter will be to summarize and sug- 
gest rather than to enumerate and elaborate. 

The Home in Human History. The primary institution known as 
the home is customarily considered to exist only in the generally 
approved form of the monogamous family. However, in the past, 
the family assumed varied forms, some of which still persist in more 
remote sections of the world. But whatever the form of family 
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relations, the home has always occupied an important place in the 
life of the social group. 

The family has exercised greater influence on hxunan behavior 
than any other single social institution or force. In the earlier 
periods of hiunan history the family was usually more important 
than it is now in the training of youth. Behavior patterns were 
learned in the family and were controlled by family standards. 
Social regulations of the ancient world regarding marriage were 
calculated to protect the family from disruption and bad blood. 
The taboo against incest as well as strange blood was rigorously 
enforced. (Note exceptions to close inbreeding are found among 
royal or prominent families of the past.) Thus the family relation 
once established could not readily be dissolved. 

As the centuries rolled by, social institutions gradually changed 
to meet the needs of the times. The family or home, which had been 
the main center of society, lost some of its earlier functions and 
acquired new ones or emphasixed others. The function of the earlier 
home as the workshop for a productive unit has been delegated to 
the factory and the oflace. The home as a shelter for the sick and the 
place where children were born has been replaced by the modern 
hospital and the maternity ward. The school has infringed exten- 
sively on the educational function. The church, the political state, 
and the courts have absorbed the functions of government, religious 
instruction, and law enforcement which once resided in the head 
of the home. The cinema, radio, newspaper and magazine have 
supplied the home with entertainment and news of current events. 
Even in the culinary arts the modern home has relinquished some 
of its responsibilities to the bakery, restaurant, and delicatessen 
shop. However, in spite of these surrenders and minimizing of 
activities, the modern home still has some extremely important 
functions to perform. 

Problems of Modem Home Life. Since the status of the home 
has changed greatly during the life of the present and the imme- 
diately preceding generations, young people reared in the old- 
fashioned home ^nter into the marital state with little preparation 
for its modem problems. In our changing society the lag of education 
for home life has been one of the glaring faults of the age. The grow- 
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ing number of divorces, the lowering of sex and morality standards, 
the removal of many traditional inhibitions, the new freedom of 
women, the increasing mobility of the whole population, the eco- 
nomic upheavals, and the general loosening of the family ties — 
all new conditions — ^have created new problems and have made some 
of the older problems more acute. The old order is passing, but the 
new is not yet established. Perhaps the chief problem is how to 
retain the best and most useful aspects of the home life of the recent 
past and at the same time to prepare the coming generation for 
successful life in the reorganized modern home. 

The following list attempts to enumerate the most urgent prob- 
lems of the home in the present age. ^ 

1. Readjusting the existing mores of home life to meet modern 
conditions. (This is inclusive of many of the following problems.) 

2. Maintaining social solidarity in a period of disorganization. 

3. Developing internal strength to take the place of legal restric- 
tions against breakup of home. 

4. Securing more effective parental education. 

5. Supplementing romantic love as a marital motive with the 
basic psychological factors of common interest, imderstanding, 
respect, and emotional maturity. 

6. Providing nationwide similarity in legal aspects of marriage 
and divorce. 

7. Providing for participation of the whole family in the planning 
of life, including that of marriage of younger members when occasion 
arises. 

8. Discovering the proper balance between sexual freedom and 
control through family relationship. 

9. Promoting healthy living. This includes prevention of physical 
and mental disorders. 

10. Eliminating or minimizing the psychological and social 
conflicts in the home. 

11. Solving economic problems of large families. 

12. Developing techniques of an effective behavior hygiene 
program. 

Place of Home in Present Social Institutions. The genetic func- 
tion, especially that dealing with the nurture of the child, is still 
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definitely recognized as belonging to the modern home. The family 
institution is recognized as the only one in which procreation is 
legal and honorable. And the home is regarded as the best environ- 
ment for the young child. Orphans or homeless children arc now 
preferably placed in foster homes rather than in orphanages. No 
social institution has as yet been organized which can rival the home 
as an agent in caring for human infants during the long period from 
birth to maturity. While food is now largely procured from outside 
sources, the final preparation and serving is still a home function. 
The gathering of a social group around the table at mealtime may 
be disturbed somewhat by modern industrial conditions, yet the 
members of most families still eat at least one meal a day together 
in the home. The social unity of the home is thus largely preserved 
by the feeding and resting habits of modern people. Though this 
manner of living is neither the most efficient nor the most eco- 
nomical, family traditions uphold it and there are few signs of 
its passing. 

The economic aspects of the modern home are vastly different 
from those which prevailed in the home of the primitive or even 
the medieval family. Members of the home are no longer considered 
bound by such ties as existed when women and children were looked 
upon as property of husband and father; nor arc the economic rights 
of modern women greatly disturbed by marriage. Equality for 
women has replaced dependence. The psychological importance 
of this freedom and state of equality is not generally appreciated 
and it cannot readily be measured. But all members of the home 
have been benefited by it, since the removal of repressions eliminates 
a large number of mental disorders and makes possible the growth 
and expression of more wholesome personalities. 

The sociological viewpoint of the main functions of the 
modern family is expressed by Maciver. He enumerates them as 
follows: 

1. The perpetuation of the race — this is the broader social aspect, but 
from the point of view of partners in marriage it includes the satisfac- 
tion of philoprogenitive desires, involving not only procreation but also 
the care and nurture of the young. 

2. The more stable satisfaction of the sex instinct. 
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3. The provision of the home, with its combinations of material, cul- 
tural, and afiectional satisfactions.^ 

Considering the preceding list of problems the psychologist might 
group them under the following general heads. Under each division 
subtopics are arranged to cover as many details as possible. 

1. The home should preserve and pass on to its children the 
desirable culture of the past. Problems connected with this process 
must be analyzed and solutions suggested. 

2. The home should provide an affectionate, happy home life in 

which the fundamental needs of children and adults are given due 
consideration and in which desirable behavior patterns of the young 
are designed and inculcated. ^ 

3. The home should give first training in the basic character 
and personality traits. 

4. The home should begin the education of its members and later 
support and supplement the work of other educational institutions. 

5. The home should aid in preparing the young for later success 
in the marital state. 

The psychological function in the home may be said to embrace 
the whole family relation from the beginning of courtship, through 
the early stages of marriage, the birth of children, the rearing of 
the young, and the adolescent stage until the new generation is 
ready for marriage and the cycle begins anew. 

U. HOME LIFE AND SOCIAL HEREDITY 

Folkways. Social heritage is considered as the sum total of all 
the folkways, mores, culture organizations, and institutions of 
the past ages. All this accumulation is the result of human efforts 
and labors; it is the fruit of interaction and co-operation of past 
generations. 

The term folkways is here used to represent these traditional 
forces in the social heritage. It might be said that the folkways are 
the psychological and social forces which change every newborn 
baby into a social being. An example of the force of well-established 
folkways as they are transmitted through the family is the profound 

* From Robert M. Maciver, Society: A Textbook of Sociology, p. 220. Copyright, 
1937. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
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respect for ancestors shown by the Chinese. The whole life of the 
traditional Chinese was built around the activities of the home. 
Both religious and state institutions supported and respected the 
family and aided in making great home events — the birth of a son, 
marriage, festivals, death and burial — ^as ceremonial and impressive 
as possible. This aided in maintaining the prestige and effectiveness 
of the home. The whole mental attitude of the youth in China was 
profoundly impressed by these home affairs. In the Occident the 
medieval church could make itself influential among the people 
chiefly through upholding the status of the home. 

The existing social order supports the position of the home, and 
the home in return transmits folkways or the existing social order 
to the next generation. This makes for permanence and persistence 
of both home and social order. While the folkways in modern Ameri- 
can culture are not as well defined nor as rigid in their demands on 
the home as in some of the older world cultures, the influence is 
still important. The early developed emotional attitudes always 
support the home opinion as right and good, and regard any varia- 
tions of it as wrong and evil. 

Many folkways are useful to the home; they provide methods of 
getting things done without the necessity of invention. If a young 
man wants to get married, the proper steps are taken ; if he desires 
to enter some profession, the prescribed course is followed; if he 
has leanings toward some special career — literature, music, arts, 
or war — the necessary procedure is already prescribed. When weU- 
organized folkways save time, they tend to remain in force, in spite 
of attacks constantly made on them by nonconformists. 

Even the basic organic urges are made to conform to social 
custom in their satisfaction. For example, hunger is a strong organic 
urge; but the taboos placed by society on certain kinds of food at 
specific times of the year or week are powerful restraining factors 
in the satisfaction of individual appetites. When the group is homo- 
geneous — as in the case of a community of Jews — such inhibitions 
are built into the habits of every individual member of the com- 
munity. As the^folkways are thus perpetuated and crystallized, they 
assume an almost sacred character. The people living in such a social 
order take the attitude that not only are the folkways useful but 
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they are also the highest expression of ultimate truth and goodness; 
religious sentiments are woven into the very fabric of the secular 
social order. When folkways are thus cemented by sentiment and 
affection, they grow more fixed than ever. The term mores is fre- 
quently applied to these advanced forms of folkways. They exer- 
cise almost the same force in social affairs as written laws. Should a 
law be in conflict with the mores, its enforcement would be difficult, 
if not impossible. Whether it is recognized or not, the home life of 
today is greatly influenced by the folkways of the past and present. 

Case studies * reveal constantly close relationships of mental and 
social maladjustments and peculiar social and cultural conditions 
in the home. Where the parental folkways are in conflict or differ 
materially from the community ways, the child’s difficulties of 
socialization are greatly increased. The studies by Shaw * demon- 
strate clearly the tremendous importance of locally dominant 
cultural and social folkways in the behavior pattern of the com- 
munity youth. The psychologist seeking to aid in the solution of 
problems of home life cannot afford to ignore the potent influences 
of the folkways in affairs of the home. 

Family History. Since the better home of today is based on an 
understanding and intimate personal relationship between the part- 
ners in marriage, the family has become, to a degree, a psychological 
institution. The establishment of the home on the basis of mutual 
respect and affection between parents aids in giving to the younger 
members of the family a co-operative and more appreciative attitude 
toward home and social living. 

In a study by C. G. Woodhouse * adjustment was given as the key 
to successful homemaking. Leading factors in home success as 
listed by the same author were: personal traits, attitudes, relation- 
ships, ideals, social aptitudes, educational progress, and good health. 
In evaluation of these traits co-operation was ranked first, but 
emotional stability and agreeable companionship were also close to 
the top. The study indicates that husbands and wives must adjust 

* J. E. Wallace Wallin, Minor Mental Maladjustment in Normal Peoplcy Duke Uni- 
versity Press, Durham, North Carolina, 1939. 

3 Clifford R, Shaw, Delinquency Areas, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929. 

* C. G. Woodhouse, ‘*A Study of 250 Successful Families,’^ Social Forces, Vol. 7, 
No. 4» June, 1930, p. 512. 
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their behavior patterns so that they become agreeable and confid- 
ing companions, have common interests and tastes, develop under- 
standing, and become mutually co-operative, if the home is to be 
solidly founded. The love which first brought the mates together 
must be cultivated and grow into a splendid lifelong affection, which 
then makes the home psychologically the best place on earth as a 
place of dwelling for both young and old. 

Factors which tend to destroy the balance and happiness of the 
home are frequently traced to the early home life of one or both 
mates in the new home. If the young man has been so tenderly pro- 
tected by his parents that he is unable to assume the responsibility 
of a new home, little success can be expected. The feeling of depend- 
ence on his past home makes him unsteady and produces a feeling 
of inferiority. If the young wife is still dependent on her mother for 
every direction of her home activities, her share in the new establish- 
ment becomes a disastrous failure. Apparently the mother’s state 
of preparedness for family life is more important than the father’s. 
Newell ® concludes that the greatest single cause for a mother’s 
rejection of her child and consequent failure to maintain happy 
family relations is her own unfortunate adjustment to her marriage. 

A study by Baruch ® confirms this and cites certain items in the 
backgroimd of the parents as very significant. First in the list of 
these items are mentioned frictions existing in the home between 
the child and parents, and parents and grandparents. Apparently 
the family history must be one of harmony and happiness or its 
bad features may be productive of tensions in the next generation. 
These tensions in turn create a home situation very unfortunate for 
satisfactory family life. 

A great degree of skill is not needed for the management of a 
modem home. Failure or success is more dependent on the mental 
attitude of husband and wife toward the situation, and on their 
faith in the ability of each other to perform the necessary duties. 
The psychological preparation for home life (which includes an 

*H. W. Newell, “The 'Psychodynanucs of Maternal Rejection,” American Journal 
(if OrtHoJisychialty, i%(f, 

Co-existent with Behavior Adjustment in Young Children,” Jour ml of ExpcrimenkH 

Education, December, 1937, 6:187-204. 
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emoiicmally based attitiide of co-operation) counts more toward final 
success than skill acquired in home economics. 

Perhaps the term maturity may be applied in describing the best 
home. The adults in the home must be psychologically mature to 
take their places as equal mates in the home-building project. They 
must be mature enough to overlook minor faults in the mate and be 
honest and courageous enough to sacrifice selfish desires for the 
benefit of the home. 

The Complexity of American Home Culture. American home 
culture is particularly complex because it is the result of mingling 
cultures from many and varied sources. Representatives of all the 
races and nations of mankind have found places to establish homps 
somewhere in America. Living standards, educational standards, 
and the cultural life of the new nation are profoundly affected by 
the diverse elements of blood, culture, and standards in the great 
mass of people. All these varieties of cultures and nations finally 
find expression in the American home. 

The social order produces many other factors of great importance 
in the family of the present time. With mothers working in industrial 
labor, the home as a social and cultural center is partially destroyed; 
when divorce separates parents, the children suffer perhaps more 
than the parents; when the better educated groups of the population 
deliberately postpone the establishment of family relations, the 
birth rate in that group is greatly reduced; prevalence of birth 
control practices and economic and social freedom of women have 
abolished the old theory that the family was primarily established 
for procreative purposes. Recreation, mobility, distribution of 
wealth, unemployment, and relief tend to vary the family life 
greatly, to break up older cultural standards, to weaken the former 
psychological unity and create a state of disorganization. Where 
these factors have not caused actual disorganization they have at 
least created a more complex social situation in which the social 
heritage and the new forces are struggling for balance. This state of 
instability and complexity may not be an unmixed evil. Out of this 
struggle for reorganization may arise a more desirable home in which 
the best ot out soda\ bentage and the most useiul iactois ttom 

other cultures may be merged. The application of psycAo/ogica/ 
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conaderations to the selection and integration of elements must 
become a deciding factor in the creation of a more perfect home for 
the future American. 

The Home in Transition. The preceding paragraphs have indi- 
cated an increasing state of disorganization in the modern family. 
This condition does not point to the disappearance of that institution 
as dominant in the social structure; it rather indicates that a 
transition period is at hand. The present struggle is between the 
conservative element and the new order. The conservatives see in 
the modern tendencies toward divorce and freedom of women the 
results of family disorganization. They yearn for the good old days 
when the home was the economic, social, cultural, and religious 
unit of society. They firmly believe that if that type of home could 
be re-established, modern evils of divorce and looseness of morals 
could readily be eliminated. 

In sharp opposition to conservatives is the extreme viewpoint 
of some modern thinkers who advocate still more drastic changes 
in the family. They insist that the monogamic family has long 
since ceased to function properly and that its usefulness is at an end. 
Conflicts frequently arising between parents and children are 
charged to attempts to enforce upon modern youth old doctrines of 
strict obedience to rigid control. These modems deny that the 
family is a religious institution and lament the conservatism of those 
who would maintain it in its traditional form. Various proposals for 
social improvement are made by this group. They suggest trial, 
companionate, or temporary marriages. The bond of matrimony is 
not to be considered so permanent that it cannot be readily dis- 
solved. Monogamy is derided as a tribal taboo with no basis in 
natural law. 

Between these extreme groups are the progressive thinkers who 
consider the problems from the psychological point of view. They 
realize that as society changes, so every institution in society must 
permit similar changes. Society as a whole must be integrated or 
its stability will be seriously menaced. This group realizes de- 
ficiencies in the home of today but looks for progressive changes by 
which the home may be gradually modified to serve present needs. 
AppUcation oi psycholo^cal methods to adjustment of home diffi- 
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culties will aid greatly in reconstructing the whole institution of the 
home. Instead of the patriarchal type of family with its ideals of 
rigid control and unquestioning obedience, they hope to construct 
the home on a basis of mutual respect, co-operation, freedom, 
idealism — the more truly democratic form of home. Controverting 
the argument of the conservatives that to modify the family would 
destroy it, the progressives point out that the family has passed 
through many changes but still has remained a powerful factor in 
hiunan society. The idea of the home as a co-operative concern 
with all sharing in its burdens and responsibilities as well as in its 
benefits, profits, and happiness is in conformity with modem social 
theory. Such a home is a psychological as well as a social and phy^- 
cal imit. 

The American child is the product of the home life and social 
heredity described in the preceding pages. 

To evolve a more perfect home institution the psychologist must 
aid in: 

(а) Efectualizing the present attempt of parent education. The 
chief contribution which the psychologist could make is to diagnose 
specific causes for disunity of the home and to eliminate such 
causes. To carry out this part of the program the counselor, clinician, 
psychiatrist, and medical and social workers must co-operate. 

( б ) Utilizing case studies in specific instances. The cultural 
background of the home should be the special object of psychological 
interpretation. Insight is necessary if the psychologist is to succeed 
in solving a problem concerning the authority in the home. The folk- 
ways of the home in question may prescribe paternal control. The 
child may have absorbed other ideas from school and playground. 
The ensuing conflict can be approached intelligently only if the 
counselor has insight into the psychological factors involved. 

(c) The transition from the old to the new in home building. The 
psychologist must keep in mind the fluid condition of American 
society. Mental attitudes rather than physical and economic stand- 
ards are essential in the reconstruction of a superior home. 

(d) Establishing a friendly basis with the parents and children 
involved. The psychologist must gain the confidence and respect of 
the home. He must fulfill some of the fimctions of the father con- 
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fessor, the family lawyer, the teacher, the banker, the local political 
advisor, and the head of the family. He must show respect for family 
traditions, pride, prejudice, and aspirations. 

Through all these approaches the psychologist must gain entrance 
to the home situation and aid in the process of home integration. 

III. HOME LIFE AND THE CHILD 

Parents and Relatives. In the complex American culture many 
parents are unable to do for their children what they sincerely wish 
to do. Foreign-born parents or those coming from a home where 
some old-world culture is still dominant are frequently bewildered 
and repulsed by the rapid tempo of American life. This unfortunate 
attitude of the parents becomes a hindrance to the socialization of 
the child, in spite of the parents’ desire to help him. Case studies give 
a vivid picture of such home situations. The culture of the parents 
cannot be instilled in the children without great difficulty; and the 
acquiring of the new or American culture is hindered by the inepti- 
tude of the home. As a result, the child is deprived of the parental 
culture as well as the best in the new home culture. From these 
psychologically broken homes come many delinquents and criminals. 

The persistence of the foreign culture may be judged from the so- 
called absorption ratio. This indicates the readiness with which a 
foreign-born parent is married to an American-born parent, thus 
mingling cultures as well as blood. The following table — rearranged 
from facts presented in the White House Conference Report ^ — 
shows the ratio at which absorption is taking place through inter- 
marriage. 

It is evident that parents whose cultures are quite different from 
the American, face great difficulties of assimilation and conse- 
quently are not well equipped to guide their children. One of the 
striking differences between many homes dominated by foreign cul- 
tures and the modern American home is in the position of the father. 
In the older world culture the father is definitely the dominant 
head of the family. In modern American families the father shares 
his responsibility ;»with the other members. Economic and geo- 

^ White House Conference Report, Growth and Development of the Child y Part IV, 
p. 253, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New York, 1932. 
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graphical factors may make the mother the active head. Some 
evidence is now available that in a t)T>ical suburban district the 
mother must assume a greater share of home management than in 
areas where the father is able to remain home a greater portion of 
the day. 

TABLE IX 

Assimilation of Foreign-born through Intermarriage 


Natiomlity 

Absorption Ratio 

Holland . 

•73 

Canada 

.69 

Scotland . . 

•59 

Ireland 

•57 

Germany . . 

•56 

England. ... 

•51 

Norway. . . 

.46 

Denmark . 

•36 

Sweden . . 

.28 

Russia . . 

•15 

Austria-Hungary 

.11 

Italy 

.08 

Czechoslovakia . . 

.08 

Poland 

.08 

Lithuania 

.08 


The organization within the home, the economic status of the 
family, the life of the community, may all be important influences 
on the child; yet the relationships between the two parents, between 
parents and relatives, between all of these and the children, the 
affection and the smoothness of home life, the mental attitudes 
of the whole household — ^all these psychological factors are of far 
greater importance in the shaping of the child’s present and future 
life. 

The psychologist must insist that the child be made a definite 
part of the home. In arranging the necessary work of the household 
the child should be allotted his share. Reasonable freedom must be 
given to the child in carrying out the tasks. In this manner the child 
receives the first training for later homemaking. The adults also 
benefit in this sharing of labor because it relieves them of some 
tasks and therefore gives more time for working, playing, and living 
with the whole family. 
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Meltzer * stresses the economic security as an important factor 
in satisfying the child’s needs and establishing more perfect parent- 
child relations. In satisfying these needs, overprotection and keeping 
the child too close to the home nest are as dangerous as rejection 
or neglect. 

Isolation of the home either through geographical situation or 
cultural differences tends to promote a more concentrated control. 
As long as the whole family is isolated, the parent-child relationship 
is usually close; when the gap in culture widens owing to outside 
contacts of the child, this closeness disappears. The appearance of 
4-H clubs in rural sections has in some instances tended to separate 
the children from the parents. If the son or daughter can get better 
results than parents in raising corn or making preserves, much 
diplomacy is required to avoid unfortunate results in the family 
relationships. The relation between mother and children seems to be 
more cordial than between father and children. The White House 
Conference Reports ® state that in the rural home four children — 
both boys and girls — criticize fathers, to one who criticizes mothers. 
Among urban children the situation is the same, but with the ratio 
of one to three. 

The methods of control used by parents are of two types. In 
the first type the parents issue commands and rigidly enforce them 
by means of punishment. If the child thinks it has been unfairly 
punished, the gap between parent and child is widened and the con- 
fidence which should exist disappears. The second type of control 
consists in developing habits, ideals, and attitudes in the children 
similar to those of the parents and then co-operating in the solution 
of common problems. Conflicts may arise when the parent does not 
realize that the children are old enough to make their own decisions. 

Some parents are so definitely maladjusted that they are unable 
to fimction as ^ides. The home where parents are unable to get 
along with each other or with relatives is a most unfortunate place 
for children. HI health may contribute its share to this maladjust- 


•H. Meltzer, “Economic Security and Children’s Attitudes to Parents,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, October, 1936, 6:590-608. 

•White House Conference Report, The Adolescent in the Family, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Tnc., New York, 1934, Section III, p. 142. 
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ment. The chronically sick or complaining mother may demand 
continual service from mate or children; the illness of a child may 
bring about overprotection by the parents and consequent malad- 
justment when the child enters the larger social unit. What is true 
of parents in respect to cultural conditions, methods of control, and 
general socialization is usually true of relatives. Older relatives — 
grandparents, uncles or aunts — are at times even more backward 
than parents. If such relatives are influential in the clan, the result 
is to retard the socialization of the younger members. Occasionally 
some family hero — a pverson who has shed some glory on the family 
either in the past or present — becomes the great example to follow. 
Good or bad may result from this situation; more frequently socie^ 
is well served, for the bad examples are soon forgotten while the good 
seem to last forever and get better each time their story is told. 

Some parents pretend to be so extremely modern in their attitudes 
that they refrain from showing children the usual degree of affection. 
They permit the child contplete freedom of action and deliberately 
neglect to surround him with love and care. This apparent lack of 
appreciation and love may drive a child away from home and may be 
as serious as punishment or too much protection. Bender observed 
that children who lacked normal parental love were emotionally 
underdeveloped, they were restless and demanded constant atten- 
tion. This behavior pattern closely resembled that of children suffer- 
ing from head injuries and encephalitis. The parental duty is not only 
to feed and clothe the minor but to create the best home environ- 
ment for the promotion of health and growth of the whole child. 

Fundamental Needs of the Child. The home as the first abiding 
place for the new generation must do its share to satisfy the fimda- 
mental needs of the child. The following list of needs has been 
gleaned from many writers in the field. It represents a fairly complete 
picture of the actual needs which now occupy the attention of 
parents and teachers in relation to children. They are grouped as 
follows: 

Acceptance and Security. The child must be made welcome in the 
home. The dread of loneliness should never touch him. Security 

Lauretta Bender, “Anatomopathological Data on Personality Function,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry^ 1935, 92:325-351. 
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breeds confidence, an attitude which is extremely valuable to the 
child. Fear of economic disaster facing so many families today is a 
menace to a happy and wholesome childhood. Along with acceptance 
goes the privilege of having someone — or several persons — to whom 
the child can unburden his problems. The home is the proper place 
for the free and easy confidences between parents and child. The 
proper relationship at home will make easier the later transition 
to a larger social unit; the same attitude of trust and confidence 
that is developed in the home tends to be developed in the greater 
society. 

Understanding. The child needs to have the experience of being 
understood, of belonging, of having his place in the family, of doing 
his part in the home activities. The closer this understanding of the 
home situation, the greater the tendency to regard the home as the 
best place on earth. Pride in a good home should be the privilege 
of every child. The family name, house, place, and members should 
be so definitely a part of the child that he can never consider him- 
self an outsider. The greater the degree of sharing all family affairs 
with all the members, the greater the chances for perfect under- 
standing and mutual respect. 

Affection. The child needs positive love and tenderness in his 
home relationships. The security and understanding which should 
exist in the best home is intensified — perhaps glorified — by profound 
affection. The best foster home or orphanage may be able to provide 
security for the child in its care; it may give the child a sense of 
belonging; but it seems doubtful whether it can actually reproduce 
the profound affectionate relationship which is the heritage of the 
ideal home. As in the case of faith, hope, and charity, affection in the 
home is the greatest of the needs listed. If the child loves and is 
loved, the security and belongingness will have a more profound 
meaning; affection is the bond which makes all members of the 
family a unit. The home may have financial security, may have a 
prominent name, may be desirable in every other respect, but if 
the affective unity is broken it is not a good home for the child. 

Physical Care. Tl^e infant as well as the older child must have his 
physical needs satisfied. The home and parents have as their in- 
escapable duty the feeding, clothing, housing, and protection of 
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the child against illness and danger. The appetites of the child 
must be satisfied or he cannot develop into a normal, happy child. 
Among these appetites and urges of the organism are hunger, thirst, 
elimination, sleep, respiration, play, rest, and sex. The modern 
psychologist regards the whole organism as a unit; no part of it 
can be neglected. The mental aspects of the individual are dependent 
on the health and well-being of the whole organism. A balanced 
diet of properly prepared and served food will aid materially in 
making the home a desirable place in which to live. The infant 
needs particular care in his problems of elimination and cleanliness. 
Strange relationships are found to exist between emotional malad- 
justment and enuresis. The inculcation of habits of cleanliness and 
prompt attention to the urges of elimination may remove a potent 
source of later embarrassment and maladjustment. Sleep, play, and 
rest are as essential to the child as sunshine to the healthy growth 
of flowers. The play of the child must be free, joyous, and suited 
to his individual needs. Facilities of space and time are more im- 
portant than supervision and mass of equipment. Sleep and rest 
will not be problems in the life of the healthy child who has adequate 
opportunity for free play. Parents must provide the proper facilities 
for fresh air and suitable living quarters; as far as possible each 
child should have his own bed and room. Fresh air is provided by 
nature, the problem is one of heating and ventilation. 

Sex Instruction, While sex is properly listed as one of the organic 
needs, it requires special attention. Owing to society’s studied 
neglect of problems relating to sex expression and sex hygiene, little 
actual information is available in present literature. The chief 
sources from which the child learns about sex arc his parents, other 
children, other adults, books, magazines or pictures. The first source 
is definitely desirable; others are doubtful or perhaps definitely evil. 
Occasionally teachers, clergymen, or physicians have opportunities to 
instruct young people regarding sex. Sex instruction should begin 
early and be given in the home and school. The boy more frequently 
than the girl gets his sex information from outside sources. This is 
partly due to the greater range of the boys’ activities and partly to 
the fact that boys confide less than girls in their parents. A search of 
available psychological literature reveals much concern regarding 
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sex problems and an increasing realization that a positive program 
is necessary to dispel the age-old attitudes of secrecy, evasion, and 
fiction. 

Terman and Miles ” indicate that their case studies give evidence 
for masculinity in girls coming from homes where fathers’ interests 
are strongly mechanical. Boys tend toward feminine traits if their 
mothers are very religious. These tendencies again may later create 
considerable problems both social and marital. 

Teagarden ** presents a whole chapter and a reference list of 
seventy-three titles dealing with sex in the child’s life. 

The following suggestions for a program of sex instruction and 
hygiene are summarized from a survey of present reliable materials. 

, ^ I. General agreement exists that the home is primarily responsi- 
f'ble for the initiative in sex information and instruction. 

2. The home, school, and church must co-operate in solving the 
problems for the child. If one or more of these institutions fail in 
this function the child will suffer the consequences. 

3. Both parents must be equally responsible for sex guidance, 
information, and instruction. Conflict in regard to education of 
children may result in maladjustment. 

4. Parents must be sexually in harmony. Any tension between 
parents may greatly affect the child. 

5. The child should be given truthful, accurate information re- 
garding sex in response to his questions. Every opportunity should 
be utilized for making the matters simple, clear, satisfactory, and 
interesting as soon as he is able to grasp them. 

6. Remove taboos, morbidity, secrecy, ideas of filth, fear, and 
shame from the topic of sex. Frankness of information will keep 
sex matters from becoming a source of emotional excitement. 

7. Teach the child — whether he asks or not — concerning the 
process of fertilization in plants, animals, and man. Approach this 
from the biological and physiological angle. Do not permit fiction 
and superstition to take the place of the beautiful story of the pro- 


“L. M. Terman, C.,jC. Miles, Sex and Personality, Studies in Masculinity and 
Femininity, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1936. 

“ Florence M. Teagarden, Child Psychohgy for Professional Workers, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1940, Chapter XI 
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creation of life. The function of the male and female in this process 
should be unfolded gradually. 

8. Merge sex instruction with other topics under consideration. 
This aids in removing the air of secrecy and morbidity. Make 
instruction indirect as far as possible. Use care of plants and animals 
in this mode of instruction. 

9. Give every possible attention to the child’s sleeping comfort — 
too soft and too warm beds are undesirable; provide suitable and 
satisfactory clothes, food, play activities, rest, and develop habits 
of proper and regular elimination. 

10. Arrange absorbing and desirable social activities for the older 
child. Many-sided activities will occupy the whole child and wil], 
tend to prevent morbid thoughts and undesirable sex habits. 

11. Avoid ridicule of the child’s questions or the older child’s 
love affairs and clumsy approach to the problems of being agreeable 
to the other sex. Innocent emotional attachments may sublimate 
for the cruder sex impulses. 

12. The psychological as well as the social factors in sex relations 
should be explained to the older child. The profound influence of 
proper sex relations on happiness in the home should be held before 
the child. This will remove sex from the morbid plane of lust to the 
high place it deserves. 

13. Definite preparation should be given the girls before men- 
struation begins. The shock sometimes attendant on this change in 
the girls’ life may thus be avoided. The type of instruction in this 
as well as other aspects must be adjusted to the age and physiological 
maturity of the children. 

14. Before marriage, sex instruction should be given to both the 
young man and woman. A physician, teacher, clinical worker, or 
wise parent may make a fine contribution to the future happiness of 
young people through proper premarital instruction. 

15. Finally, the serious nature of the child’s sex problems from 
birth to maturity must be realized. An attitude of understanding, 
sympathy, helpfulness, and co-operation must prevail. 

These suggestions should not be regarded as the final word in sex 
instruction. They represent an attempt to place before the reader 
the more acceptable procedures in dealing with sex problems. 
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Skill for carrying out the program as outlined is still woefully lack- 
ing. Few parents, teachers, physicians, clergymen, or social workers 
are adequately prepared to carry on such sex instruction. Practice 
in instructions has not kept pace with accumulating information. 

Development of Social Attitudes. Increasing mobility of the popula- 
tion throws into contact all the various groups and elements of 
society. One of the urgent needs is to give such social training in the 
home that the child is able to make the transition to larger, more 
complex social groups with the minimum of pain and embarrass- 
ment. The child may face the future with confidence, but the home 
must do its share to make that confidence lasting by preparing him 
for life in the great society. When the child enters school he has 
passed through fairly definite periods in social development. These 
may be enumerated as follows; 

1. Egoistic tendencies. The child is now definitely an individualist. 
His own organic and social needs arc the center of his attention. 
Little or no social activity except that governed by self-interest 
is found. Isolation may prolong this state. Opportunities for social 
contact should be provided so the child may be prepared for later 
social activities. 

2. Dependency. It is quite natural for the small child to be de- 
pendent. Gradual weaning from extreme parental dependence may 
be of great value. Overprotection will fixate this dependence; 
participation in more and more activities in the home will aid in 
overcoming it. 

3. Co-operation. When the home is well organized so that each 
has a part to play, the spirit of co-operation is easily attained. Play 
apparatus and games requiring the co-operation of other children 
will aid to foster this co-operative attitude. Abstaining from social 
play and group activity will tend to develop introversion. Even if 
the child shows decided introversive symptoms the tendency may be 
overcome by careful reconditioning. The social attitudes formed in 
the preschool period while the home environment is dominant may 
persist for a long time. Many-sided activities and varied social 
contacts for the preschool child are essential to prevent prolonga- 
tions of egocentricity, dependency, introversion, and other non- 
sodal traits. 
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To keep the child isolated and the home aloof from social contacts 
is obviously wrong. The home must provide outlets for the social 
needs, must give encouragement and guidance in the integration of 
the social behavior pattern. The ethical principles prevailing in the 
social group must be inculcated and practiced. Social proficiency 
is attained, for practical purposes, when the child can get along 
pleasantly in ordinary social situations, when he becomes a definite 
unit which need not be supported but which moves by its own power 
and skill in the social activity of his own age group. 

Direction and Control. The child is lacking experiences concerning 
the life into which he is brought; so he needs direction and control — 
direction, that his development may become positive and toward 
proper objectives; control, that such development may take place 
without disastrous results. This direction and control extends into 
every aspect of child life, in the home, school, church, and society. 
That child is fortunate whose home life has prepared him to become 
an independent, well-balanced social being; whose membership in 
the great society is a source of pleasure and satisfaction to himself ; 
whose individuality is sufficiently developed to prevent his being 
merely a blind follower of some leader or movement, and to make 
him a positive, useful, practical asset to the social groups. 

Mental Health. Finally the home needs to protect the child against 
any dangers which may later threaten his mental health and balance. 
While clinics arc useful in mental hygiene work and should be 
utilized whenever possible, the home is the place where the founda- 
tion for the child’s future mental health is laid. The home must 
prevent situations and activities of too great emotional strain for 
the child. Prevention of fears, of physical ills, of failures, of disap- 
pointments, of isolation, of the feeling of inadequacy is essential in 
building a lasting mental and emotional balance. Removal of 
superstitions, ignorance, morbidity, and secrecy from the child’s 
world will clear the path for a wholesome mental and emotional 
outlook on life. 

A positive program of building mental health includes strict 
attention to physical health and all the habits pertaining to it — 
eating, sleeping, resting, playing. All bodily activities are important. 
Attention must be given to building a mental content of desirable 
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responses which will develop high ideals and wholesome attitudes 
toward life in general, and especially in such specific fields as sex 
and social relationships. A sane and satisfactory social life in home, 
school, community, and the great society in which the child lives, 
will increase the possibilities for a wholesome, healthy, vigorous, and 
well-balanced childhood, youth, and adult life. 

Behavior Patterns. To start at the beginning of behavior pattern 
formation would necessitate an excursion into heredity. Human 
babies behave as they do because they inherit structures, glands, 
needs, and appetites. This means that in a general sense the behavior 
patterns must fall in line with the organic structure and needs of 
the organism for survival. Responses to stimuli are determined 
largely by the organism itself. 

Charlotte Biihler distinguishes the following six fundamental 
categories of human behavior: 

a. Sense reception 

b. Bodily movements 

c. Social behavior 

d. Learning 

e. Manipulation of material 

/. Mental productivity 

Biihler has constructed tests for these categories and summarizes her 
findings in the following quotation: 

The child reacts to stimuli and directs the movements of his body; 
he comes in contact with others; he learns from what happens in the 
environment and takes an active part in shaping and changing the mate- 
rial in that environment; finally, he sets himself new goals and finds his 
own means of attaining them. Thus the child progresses in the course 
of the first six years from sensory receptivity to mental productivity by 
learning to control his body, to be in contact with other human beings 
and materials, and to adjust himself to changes in the environment.*^ 

It is evident from this study that early influences are dominant 

in shaping the final form of the patterns. The rapidity of develop- 

¥ 

** Charlotte Biihler and Hildegard Hetzer, Testing Children's Development from 
Birth to School Age, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1935, p. 26. 

“ Ibid., p. 27. 
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ment and the basic importance of these early patterns to future 
performance make the early period of growth and development 
the most significant in the child’s life. As the heredity of species, 
race, and family brings to the child its basic behavior patterns, so 
the home is the first of the social institutions in which these raw 
materials are modified, perfected, and refined into a finished product. 
Not only is the home the first teacher of the child, but it serves to 
keep out or to modify other social influences from the surrounding 
community. Many behavior problems brought to the attention of 
clinics, courts, and welfare workers are due to conflict between 
behavior patterns developed in the home and those which prevail 
in society. The young is caught between these forces and is unable 
to make the necessary adjustment. If the home is suspicious of the 
outside world, the child will absorb this attitude; if the home radiates 
kindness, altruism, and trust in society, this attitude will also be 
his. If parents or other members of the home are unduly nervous, 
irritable, ill at ease, complaining, scolding, nagging, the child is the 
chief sufferer. The effects of such home life may be disastrous to the 
future peace and contentment of the child. 

The t)T)es of reactions which develop during the child’s progress 
toward a more definite pattern may be classified according to the 
degree of his co-operation in the social situation. BUhler uses the 
terms positive, negative, avoidance, and zero reactions. By positive 
is meant participation in the proposed activity, such as obedience to 
a request or an agreeable answer to a statement. Negative reactions 
are those which resist the purpose of the stimulating agency. 
Avoidance may not be resistance but a temporary stalling of any 
definite reaction. Zero reaction indicates that the child is com- 
pletely unmoved and no observable reaction can be noted. Such zero 
reaction may be due to the absence of need. Parents frequently 
respond for the child and if this happens often enough, the child 
becomes so dependent that he makes no effort to respond. The situa- 
tion may be too difficult, embarrassing, unrelated, or uninteresting 
for the child. Naturally the positive affectionate reactions are the 
most valuable for the child’s social development. Negativism or 

“ Charlotte BUhler, The Child and His Family. Harper & Brothers, Ne\v York, 
‘939. P- 44- 
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avoidance may result in unfortunate behavior patterns and a 
thwarted personality. 

In regard to emotional behavior, it should be noted that it must 
be directed into useful channels or it may become like a drifting 
mine — destructive to everything it touches. The home more than 
any other agency must assume the responsibility for carefully con- 
ditioning the emotional forces in the child so that they develop into 
desirable channels. An environment rich in the fine arts and with 
social appreciation of the beautiful in nature will help greatly in 
giving the emotions a chance for expression. An overdose of emo- 
tionality, as frequently exhibited at exciting games, gruesome pic- 
tures, prize fights, or as the accompaniment of severe quarrels or 
tensions in the home, is extremely bad for the balance and health 
of the child. Parents must strive to give the child a rich but balanced 
training in emotional expression as well as in emotional control. 
Interference with emotional expression may initiate unfortunate 
blocking and may definitely injure the child. The whole problem of 
behavior pattern formation revolves around the development of 
habits and attitudes and their flexibility and function. 

Behavior Hygiene. The term behavior hygiene is comparatively 
new in psychological circles. It seems to fill a long-felt need for an 
inclusive term and is applied to the problems of correcting and 
preventing behavior aberrations as well as to the objective of build- 
ing positive behavior health. It is “a system of principles designed 
for the promotion of healthy behavior. It must be used in the broad 
sense of adjustment to attain greater benefits and satisfactions in 
all behavior activities.” 

Behavior health is considered to be that condition of the indi- 
vidual which enables him to secure the greatest possible good from 
the existing life situations. The scope of the term “behavior hygiene” 
is made so broad that the fields of mental and physical hygiene are 
considered as segments of the whole. Psychology could well afford 
to give far more attention to the application of its principles to 
behavior problems. Application of this form of hygiene is most 
important in the period of infancy and childhood. The foundations 

•• A. S. Jensen, Psychology of Child Behavior, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1938, 
P- 565. 
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of behavior patterns are laid at that time, any defect in the patterns 
will find expression later in the form of some unsatisfactory be- 
havior. It may be difficult to give clear expression to the detailed 
objective of behavior hygiene, but the fundamental purpose is to 
promote a steady development of the child in the direction of active, 
wholesome, socially useful, integrated living. Whether perfection 
of living is ever reached or not, the striving toward it is very im- 
portant. The following quotation presents such objectives as have 
been worked out for this field of applied psychology. 

a. The accumulation of serviceable material from reliable scientific 
sources for use in behavior hygiene. 

b. The adaptation and invention of techniques of study and treatr 
ment of materials. 

c. Critical evaluation of these materials and techniques. 

J. The establishment of tentative norms of behavior. 

e. Application of materials, techniques, and norms to the child^s 
developmental problems for the following specific objectives: 

1. Elimination or amelioration of ill-health, whether physical, mental, 
emotional, or social. 

2. Promotion of healthy growth and development of the whole child. 

3. Providing the child guidance in the use of his energies to produce 
optimum returns. 

The four aspects of child health — physical, mental, emotional, and 
social — are considered in all of these objectives. By the whole child is 
meant the various aspects and interests concerned with child develop- 
ment.^'^ 

In attempting to organize a program for behavior hygiene in 
conformity with the objectives quoted above it becomes necessary to 
appraise the child on the basis of some tentative behavior norm. 
In making this appraisal all available tests should be utilized. 
The child should be tested in the physical, mental, emotional, and 
social aspects of his behavior. The more thorough this testing 
program can be made, the more valid is the appraisal based 
on it. 

In the physical examination the appraisal should not merely be a 
statement of the absence of disease, but it should include a fair 

Ibid, j p. 567. 
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evaluation of the vigor and illness resistance of the organism. The 
more recent development in endocrinology has opened a new field 
which may yield important facts for behavior hygiene.^ 

In the mental field careful testing should uncover any mental 
defect. Unfortunately the present mental tests are quite general; 
they do not indicate specific talents but give only a survey score of 
the general mental capacity and maturity of the child. From every 
available source additional material about the child’s mental activi- 
ties should be collected. The school progress as well as the play and 
artistic activities of the child may bring forth additional clues from 
which a more complete appraisal can be made. 

The appraisal of the emotional maturity of the child is of par- 
ticular importance for the behavior hygienist. Many children are 
mature both physically and mentally for their chronological age 
but are woefully lacking in emotional balance. The presence of 
fixations or complexes is almost always due to emotional malad- 
justment or immaturity. 

The social appraisal must necessarily be made on the basis of 
social participation and may best be expressed by the term positive 
citizenship. That child is a good citizen who fits into his social group 
in such a way that his participation is an asset and not a liability to 
the group. 

If the child becomes so negative in his social relations that he 
resists every attempt of parents and playmates to modify his be- 
havior, the process of adaptation is seriously impeded. This negativ- 
ism usually appears in the age period from two to five. To avoid the 
development of this embarrassing and unfortunate attitude, parents 
should be careful not to require a child to do something which he is 
unable to do. They should not insist that the child’s preoccupation 
be disturbed to suit their own pleasure. They must use all possible 
tact and patience in stimulating the child to the desired activity. 
The resistance of the child may be due to physical conditions at the 
moment and should not be looked upon as evidence of perversity or 
tmwillingness to react. 

Recent studies in the field of behavior disorders tend to be pessi- 

“A. W. Rowe, Possible Endocrine Factor in the Behavior Problems of the 
Young,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 33, No. i, 1931, pp. 451-475. 
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mistic. The White House Conference of 1932 called attention to 
the need for more information as well as application in the held. Of 
the children treated in institutions for delinquency many become 
recidivists.®® According to this study as many as 88.2 per cent re- 
turned to the ways of antisocial behavior. One difl&culty of reliable 
studies in the field of behavior problems is the lack of adequate and 
reasonably uniform records by the many groups and authorities 
involved. Serious efforts are made by some authorities to bring about 
better conditions.®^ Other reports by the same authority indicate a 
lively interest in the problems. Teagarden ®® devotes a whole chapter 
to behavior difficulties. It is of interest to note that in the concluding 
paragraphs of this chapter Teagarden strongly emphasizes thatjto 
reduce behavior ill health the critical point of attack is the home. The 
whole philosophy of the Children's Charter is to produce a superior, 
happier, healthier child; in other words, to carry out the objectives 
of behavior hygiene. 

The whole child must be surveyed and carefully appraised. It 
must be constantly kept in mind in this appraisal that, while the 
detailed study is very important, the child is more important than 
the sum of the parts. The organism emerges as a unit, peculiar and 
unique; it is more than all the parts added together; it is a form of 
life in its own right; to quite an extent it is unpredictable. This un- 
certainty complicates the problem of the behavior hygienist but 
sharpens the challenge and enhances the value of the program. 

In attempting to make the appraisal of the child it is of great 
importance to discover which tendencies or elements in the child’s 
life predispose to behavior aberration and which to desirable ac- 
tivity. The mechanism of the human organism is very complex; 
the energy created may find expression in ways good or bad for the 
person and for his social group. Any lack of balance in the chemical 
forces of the organism may create problems of behavior which can- 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, The Detinquent Child, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New York, 1932. 

“Sheldon Glueck, One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents: Their Treatment by Court 
and Clinic t Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1934. 

® New York City, Joint Committee on Maladjustment and Delinquency: Report 
and Recommendations, Part V, Board of Education, New York, 1938. 

“ Florence M. Teagarden, Child Psychology for Professional WorkerSy Chapter XFV, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1940. 
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not be overcome until balance has been restored. The first step in 
the behavior program is to appraise the child from the viewpoint of 
physical health. Health and vigor may become factors in behavior 
aberration if natural and free expression of the child’s energies is 
denied. The home is the first place where such freedom or denial of 
expression is tested. Chief responsibility for the creation and the 
maintenance of the best conditions in which the child may secure 
optimum value from life rests on the home. 

While many influences enter into the child’s early life — ^for good 
or evil — the home must be the clearinghouse, the refuge, the final 
resort for advice and guidance in the program of behavior hygiene. 
The home may be ably supported in the work by the efficient school, 
the psychological clinic, the properly organized church, and by the 
various organizations for social service, such as the Boy Scouts and 
Campfire Girls, which furnish useful and interesting social activities 
for the children. Various sciences must contribute to the art of rear- 
ing healthy, happy, socially adjusted, and integrated young people. 
Later maladjustments could be reduced materially, delinquencies 
and crimes lessened, and social disorders minimized through the 
application of a carefully organized behavior hygiene program. 

IV. HOME LIFE AND PERSONALITY 

Origins of Personality. It seems to be the consensus of opinion of 
serious students of childhood that the fundamental personality traits 
are formed during childhood and youth. Individual differences of 
parents, both as to traits and devices for dealing with children, will 
be reflected in the offspring. Carpenter and Eisenberg note that 
to develop women with definite traits of independence and strong 
individuality the home must provide a stimulating environment 
and a great degree of freedom. Activities where initiative and liberty 
of action were given considerable sway aided materially in produc- 
ing dominant, self-reliant personalities. Such girls tended to identify 
themselves more closely with the father provided he was fairly inde- 
pendent in thought and action. McDonald presents evidence that 

** June Carpenter and P. Eisenberg, “Some Relations between Family Background 
and Personality,” Journal of Psychology, 1938, 6:115-136. 

**M. W. McDonald, “Criminally Aggressive Behavior in Passive, Effeminate 
Boys,” American Journal of Ortho psychialry, 1938, 8:70-78. 
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delinquent boys frequently come from homes where the father’s 
influence is negligible and the mother or other feminine relatives in 
charge are aggressive, hostile, or rejecting. Healy and Bronner“ 
follow similar lines in explaining juvenile delinquency. It is also 
certain that the native tendencies in the child — ^his reaction rate, 
emotional equipment, glandular balance, etc. — are fundamental in 
shaping his personality. Parents should not expect identical products 
from their efforts to rear their children in the same way. With such 
differences in treatment in the respective homes and neighborhoods 
it is no wonder that individuals differ widely in every measurable 
personality trait. Rather it is strange that they are enough alike to 
form a reasonably stable human society. ^ 

The origins of personality may thus be traced to the early training 
of the child in the home. The inborn traits are present but they are 
usually given direction and impetus through the early influences of 
the home life. On the basis of such origins the child may become 
timid or bold, courteous or rude, friendly or suspicious, co-operative 
or selfish, social or egocentric, independent or helpless, reliable or 
false, stable or neurotic. To assume that the child is irrevocably 
doomed to continue through life with personality traits unchanged 
is a fallacy. 

At times great emphasis has been laid on the only child, oldest 
child, youngest child, and other positions in the family, as if person- 
ality traits were particularly affected by the ordinal place in the 
home. The White House Conference Reports “ summarize the 
studies of only children by stating that the only child seems to have 
a closer emotional attachment to parents and to be somewhat more 
dependent. He follows the social codes to a greater degree than the 
later bom children. As a whole the order of birth does not have great 
influence on the personality of the child; parental attitudes cause 
greater differences. However, considerable variation in findings 
exists in research projects regarding the importance of ordinal 
position in the home. The consensus of opinion seems to be 


W. Healy and A. I. Bronner, New Light on Delinqueticy and Its Treatment, Insti> 
tute of Human Relations, Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1936. 

White House Conference Report, The Adolescent in the Family, D. Appleton* 
Century Company, Inc., New York, 1934, Section III, p. 243. 
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that in itself this factor is of less importance than is generally 
believed. 

A recent study in the field by Charles Stephen Roberts |x>ints 
out some interesting psychological factors at work in shaping the 
personality of children. He concludes that in several fields of activity 
the later bom child is more stable emotionally, especially in regard 
to anger. He is also superior in persistence and in mental equipment. 
The oldest child and the only child were found to be more nearly 
alike than the oldest and later bom children. The article gave as one 
explanation of these differences that parents have greater solicitude 
for the oldest child than for the younger ones. The younger must 
therefore develop more initiative and self-reliance to get along. 
This parental attitude has enough effect on the reaction of children 
to make the older ones dependent and the young ones independent. 
Within the home one child may be preferred by one or both parents. 
Other children are then given less attention because of such favorit- 
ism in parental attitudes. The favorite child may suffer more from 
this situation than the less favored. Independence and self-confi- 
dence are difficult to develop under too close supervision or ever 
present affectionate protection. 

Psychological factors in the early parent-child relationships are 
thus of paramount importance in the origination of the child’s 
personality traits. 

Habits and Motives. Considerable fluctuation in the personality 
of the individual child is the rule rather than the exception. Changes 
in organic conditions — digestion, teething, colds, gland activity, 
etc. — create disturbances which are reflected in the attitudes of the 
child. Environmental factors certainly enter into these fluctuations 
as well. If disturbing factors coincide — such as the lowering of or- 
ganic efficiency and the problem of adjusting to a new neighbor- 
hood — the fluctuation may be considerable and the final effect 
noticeable. 

As a stabilizing factor against too wide fluctuations, habits of 
reaction which have been well fixated serve effectively. Habituation 
of responses furnishes a general pattern which tends to persist 

” Charles Stephen Roberts, “Ordinal Position and Its Relationship to Some Aspects 
of Personality,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1938, pp. 53, 173-213. 
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through crises and modified circumstances. This is particularly 
true if habits are generalized so that they become attitudes or ideals 
of conduct. Thus, if a child has formed the specific habit of par- 
ticipating freely in home circle conversations, the habit tends to 
become generalized by similar patterns of behavior in the school, 
on the playground, in Sunday school, etc. The conversation habit 
becomes so much a part of the child’s general response that in a new 
situation the tendency is for him to take part in conversational 
activities. 

The adjustment to forces in the environment seems to be a process 
of securing balance between the forces of habit generalization and 
extinction.*® As long as the habit is regularly exercised it remm^ 
in force. When it is inactive for some time its vigor lessens materially. 
Remoteness in time or space of the stimuli negatively affects the 
vigor and spread of the reaction. 

Habits give the outline to personality and tend to maintain its 
established pattern. Traits of personality are specific if they become 
habituated; when generalized, as indicated above, they stabilize 
the personality. Such traits as independence and self-reliance are 
frequently so specific that they apply to certain situations only. If 
it were possible (and the wise parent may find a way) to place the 
child in many varying situations where self-reliance would be useful, 
the reaction might become so generalized that the trait would be- 
come constant and general instead of fluctuating and specific. 

When strong motivation for a definite response or attitude is 
aroused it tends to persist and generalization is aided. Perhaps the 
most important field of motivation in connection with personality is 
the emotions. C. Bassett *® calls attention to the importance of early 
home influences in personality development, particularly in emo- 
tional adjustment. Strained emotional relations in the home create 
conditions which affect the child adversely in his social relations. 
Such conditions motivate the child toward peculiar and frequently 
antisocial behavior. 


** M. J. Bass and C. L. Hull, “The Irradiation of a Tactile Conditioned Reflex in 
Man,” Journal of Comparative Psychology ^ 1934, 1747-66. 

Bassett, The School and Menial Hedlth^ The Commonwealth Fund, 1931, 

pp. iS“i6. 
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Similar findings are made by Jordan.*® He cites various bad home 
conditions: 

a. parental disagreements 

b. faulty parent-child affection 

c. broken home 

d. economic insecurity 

e. jealousy in family circle 

/. too high family ambition for child 

The whole personality pattern is colored by its emotional aspect. 
Emotional unbalance is extremely trying in social relations. The 
child who flares up at any real or imagined slight, or the one who is 
so erratic that one never knows what the reaction to a stimulus 
will be, is unfortunate and usually unhappy in his social life. Habits 
of emotional control should be developed in every child. The motives 
for such control are largely social: to get along with other children, 
anger outbursts must be curbed; to be happy, one must be calm. 

Personality is gradually built through contacts. Knowledge 
gained in such contacts must be transformed into action and, to 
make them more effective, the desirable actions must be habituated. 
Motivation enters into this process and must be provided largely by 
the home situation. The home, as the first social unit in the child’s 
life, has the problem and responsibility of developing desirable and 
stable personalities through inculcation of useful and socially ac- 
ceptable habits and motives. 

Conflicts. An integrated personality is one whose behavior is well 
organized, balanced, consistent, and adequate to fulfill the required 
social and individual obligations. Unification does not necessarily 
mean integration; the mentally unbalanced may have his reactions 
so set on one single function that all other affairs are utterly neg- 
lected. Integration develops in the most desirable way if the experi- 
ences of the child are harmonious and capable of interpretation on 
the basis of other experiences. Since traits are formed and reformed 
through the great variety of experiences in a child’s life, any start- 
ling or poorly interpreted experience may cause the beginning of a 
conflict in the child. Doubts, fears, disappointments, uncertainty, 

*> A. M. Jordan, Educational Psychology (revised), Henry Holt & Company, Inc., 
New York, 1933, p. 451. 
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or shocks may profoundly alter the child’s response organization. 
An evasive answer to a question related to sex may create in the 
child a peculiar attitude toward that topic. If he secures information 
from other sources which conflicts with that received at home, he 
ponders the relative values of the conflicting stories, and his reaction 
from that time in regard to sex situations may be erratic. If he acts 
contrary to home advice, the secrecy and feeling of guilt oppress him. 

A degree of maladjustment results from this beginning of conflict 
or disintegration of behavior patterns. A conflict usually is emo- 
tionally colored. This causes a more profound disturbance of the 
whole behavior pattern control and is a disruptive force in person- 
ality. Overt conflict is not necessary in order to cause the chi^d 
maladjustment. Strained relations existing in a home may be as 
evil as actual quarrels. Dorothy W. Baruch gives the following 
tensions as the most serious in the homes. 

Tensions in Marital Relations Affecting the Child: 

1. Tension over sex. 

2. Tension over ascendance-submission relationships. 

3. Lack of consideration, sympathy, and the like. 

4. Lack of co-operation on the upbringing of the child. 

5. Tension over inability to talk over differences to mutually accept- 
able solutions. 

6. Tension over expression of affection. 

7. Tension over friends. 

8. Tension over work. 

9. Tension over relatives. 

10. Tension over leisure pursuit. 

11. Tension over criticalness of the male. 

12. Tension over finances. 

In the study of two contrasting families these tensions were 
present in one and not in the other. Great differences in conflict 
conditions and maladjustments were found in children from the two 
families. The same study reports that in twenty-two cases out of 
thirty-three, sexual tensions were found and in these homes only 
two children were well adjusted. In other cases where sexual ad- 

^ Dorothy Walter Baruch, ^‘Items of Tension in Marital Relations Irritable to 
Child,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, September, 1938, 53:169. 
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justments were satisfactory only one case of child maladjustment 
was found. Ascendance-submission tensions were reported next as 
a cause of child maladjustment. It is evident from this study that 
the parent-parent relationship in the home is of great importance 
for the personality development of the child. 

A study by Scott of family life patterns and their relation to 
children’s personality adjustment revealed similar findings. Family 
patterns were studied for city, small town, and farm groups. Simi- 
larity of factors for the groups, but not complete identity, was 
discovered. The pattern of home life characterized by confidence, 
affection, and companionahility was selected for special study; the 
pattern characterized by family discord was also selected. Homes, 
either in city, town, or country, were classified as having one or the 
other pattern dominant. Children were tested in a number of per- 
sonality traits and the scores were compared. The item most closely 
related to the family life pattern was the child’s attitude toward his 
home; the least affected was the item of independence in meeting 
personal problems. As a whole, the child’s adjustment to life was 
definitely correlated with the character of the home life pattern. The 
children from homes without family discord were better adjusted. 

It is inevitable that some conflicts should enter into a child’s life; 
indeed, they may be of actual service in testing his resistance and in 
gaining confidence in his own capacity of solving conduct problems. 
With the characteristic resiliency of youth the child may quickly 
recover from the effects of a minor conflict and proceed happily on 
his way. The child invents many ways of resolving the conflict 
situation. These are frequently grouped under three major heads: 
Withdrawal, Compensation, Antagonistic Reaction. The first form of 
resolution is usually less desirable; the child who runs away or 
invents any escape mechanism to avoid meeting reality face to face 
may become considerably disorganized. He may go from one form 
of escape to another. He may blame the situation on every possible 
factor but himself. Still he experiences a loss of face and self-con- 
fidence which no escape mechanism can eradicate. The neurotic 

^ Leland H. Scott, “Some Family Life Patterns and Their Relation to Personality 
Development in Children,” Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 7, No. 2, Decem- 
ber, 1939, pp. 148-160. 
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child seeks this avenue of escape. The petted and pampered child 
may fail to make his adjustments to the play group and seek solace 
in withdrawal or escape mechanisms. 

Compensation means to secure substitute satisfaction in some 
other field of endeavor. This may lead to highly desirable activities 
or traits. It may also result in utterly worthless endeavors. The re- 
bellious or antagonistic reaction may assume the form of fighting 
desperately against the elements in conflicting situations. Failure 
in such struggles may lead to other and frequently undesirable 
means such as stealing, sex delinquencies, truancy, lying, or similar 
abnormal behavior. The psychological factors involved in conflicts 
are at times extremely complex. If the conflicts have become a fixed, 
part of the child’s behavior problems, they may assume great 
varieties of form and be potent factors in personality disintegration. 

Perhaps the best advice for dealing with conflicts, both in the 
field of prevention and cure, is to seek to relieve immediately any 
tension in the child’s behavior patterns. This applies to parental 
tensions as well. A normal child when given the proper food, sleep, 
exercise, information, companionship, understanding, sympathy, 
affection, and opportunity for some creative activity suited to his 
abilities and needs will suffer little from conflicts. When occasion 
arises the parents may resolve the conflicts by giving the child the 
benefit of adult reasoning and experience. The best way to resolve a 
conflict is through careful analysis of the whole situation. Parents 
should be unbiased and objective in this survey. In serious cases 
parents should seek the aid of a psychiatrist in treating conflicts. 

Attitudes. Every person has fairly definite sets, dispositions, or 
tendencies toward actions or situations. When these are so stabilized 
that they become determining factors in behavior patterns they are 
called attitudes. Acquisition and integration of attitudes so that they 
function harmoniously are valuable in the development of a whole- 
some personality. An attitude toward religion which is absorbed 
from the family will remain with the child for a long time. Racial, 
aesthetic, ethical attitudes are largely made in the home circle. In 
the younger child these tendencies to action take place in specific 
situations; as the child advances in age and his contacts are multi- 
plied, they become generalized and the attitudes emerge. During 
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this formative period, suggestions are powerful influences in shaping 
his future mental and emotional sets. The open-minded attitude of 
the small child is gradually changed through the absorption of the 
prejudices, fears, beliefs, mannerisms, and behavior patterns of his 
immediate surroundings. From a state of passive relation to the 
social behavior patterns the child gradually adapts himself to the 
situations and becomes active; habitual responses to specific situa- 
tions grow into more general behavior patterns and attitudes which 
powerfully affect the whole response mechanism. 

Murphy summarized the studies of parental influence on chil- 
dren’s attitudes into the following table. 


TABLE X 

Parent-Child Correlation in Attitude 



Church 

War 

Communism 

Mothers-Sons . . 

•57 

.46 

•S8 

Mothers-Daughters 

.69 

•43 

•49 

Fathers-Sons 

.64 

•45 

•54 

Fathers-Daughters 

.64 i 

•43 

.62 

All Siblings 

•59 

•36 

•47 

Mothers-Fathers 

.75 

.43 

•57 


On these three important social issues the home evidently had 
great influence. 

It is possible to deliberately develop an attitude toward a certain 
situation through suggestion. Such attitudes may be temporary or 
they may become permanent through further suggestion. Baker 
illustrates this in a study of a distraction on mental arithmetic. 

One group of students was taught that music did not distract 
from the effectiveness of study. A chart was shown which indicated 
a gain in performance of mental arithmetic during music. Another 
group of similar students was taught the opposite and shown a chart 
graphically showing a loss in working mental arithmetic while music 
was being played. Actual tests for the two groups showed the first 

» G. Murphy, L. B. Murphy, and T. M. Newcombe, Experimental Social Psychology 
(revised edition), Harper & Brothers, New York, 1937, p. 1004. 

H. Baker, ‘Tre-Experimental Set in Distraction Experiments,^' Journal of 
General Psychology , 1937, 16:471-486. 
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group superior with music as accompaniment while the second group 
agreeably lost efficiency under the same distraction. Should such an 
attitude become crystallized or habituated it would no doubt remain 
as a more or less permanent motive force in behavior. 

Specific stimulation which at first influenced a single action may 
now cause a more general response. A certain color may be associated 
with pain, discomfort, or embarrassment in a specific situation. The 
same color in any situation may give rise to a tendency of withdrawal 
or reluctance to approach. Parental attitudes are contagious in the 
sense that children tend to copy them. If parents are well balanced 
emotionally, if they are tolerant or even-tempered in case of a child’s 
misbehavior, the child will tend to be balanced, tolerant, and eveg- 
tempered also. Consistency in dealing with the child tends to mini- 
mize his serious behavior problems. An attitude of helpfulness, 
rather than nagging, is valuable for developing confidence and trust 
in the child. A small child accustomed to the mother’s care may be so 
dependent on her ministrations that he is unable to perform the 
simple skills needed for washing, brushing his teeth, and dressing. 
A period of absence from home may compel him to do these things 
for himself. After he returns to his mother, however, the attitude of 
dependence may again become dominant. If a child is reared in a 
home where cultural attainments are highly prized, his evaluation of 
culture will likewise be high; the home attitude will determine the 
value placed on things related to culture. In time the active interest 
in culture may dwindle but the attitude may become so stereotyped 
that it remains. One of the most undesirable attitudes is the one 
developed through constant failure. This may be called the defeatist 
attitude. A discouraged child will not even try to do better; he feels 
certain of failure anyway. A measurable degree of success in some 
activity may prevent development of this destructive attitude. 

A study by Kulp and Davidson of 4000 high-school pupils made 
a comparison of 331 pairs of unrelated boys and girls with an equal 
number of brother and sister pairs. The study dealt with inter- 
national attitudes. The correlation for the brother and sister pairs 
was .32. For the unrelated boy and girl pairs the correlation was 

“ D. H. Kulp and H. H. Davidson, “Sibling Resemblances in Social Attitudes,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 1933 , 7 : 133 - 140 . 
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practically zero. The school environment was the same for these 
young people. Apparently the home is influential in creating specific 
attitudes toward international affairs. 

The almost inevitable presence of militarism through symbols, 
pictures, uniforms, fireworks, radio appeals, sometimes through 
stories and the teaching of history, may give the child an exaggerated 
notion of the value of military glory and the power of his own 
country. The flag stands not so much for military glory as for the 
highest ideals of social justice through law and order. Neither the 
attitude of positive pacifism nor of militarism should be inculcated 
into the child. 


V. HOME LIFE AND EDUCATION 

Early Impressions. During the first year of life, the child becomes 
attached to the family by social bonds. He learns to recognize and 
respond to social and physical stimulations. An experiment by 
Wayne Dennis with two infants reared under conditions of mini- 
mum social stimulations and restricted practice for the first seven 
months after birth and less stringent conditions during the next five 
months showed a record of development as normal as that of other 
infants reared in unrestricted normal conditions. Apparently the 
infant vegetates, grows, and develops of his own accord. This is a 
fragmentary bit of evidence and should not be taken as final. From 
the beginning of the second year, in many cases earlier, the child 
stores up many impressions in a passive manner which later give 
direction to specific patterns of response. The social status of the 
family seems to have considerable influence on the type of behavior 
patterns. 

In a study by N. Norton Springer the conclusions were that 
school children between the ages of six to twelve who came from 
poor homes of low general status showed far more cases of un- 
desirable behavior than did children from better homes. Boys 
proved to have more behavior problems than girls; this was true 

* Wayne Dennis, “Infant Development under Conditions of Restricted Practices 
and of Minimum ^cial Stimulations: A Preliminary Report,” Journal of Genetk 
Psychology y 1938, 53:149-158. 

^ N. Norton Springer, “The Influence of General Social Status on School Children's 
Behavior,” Journal of Educational Researchy Vol. 32, No. 8, April, 1939, PP- 583-591. 
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irrespective of home status. The results indicate that general social 
behavior of children in school is dependent to a large extent on the 
early home training. The child’s learning does not begin with the 
school; he has learned much which he carries along when he enters 
either the nursery or the primary schoolroom. If the home is one of 
psychological unity, if it is happy, adequate in its support of physical 
needs, stimulating the child’s mental needs for actual problematic 
situations, and helpful in solving problems in a co-operative fashion, 
the child will be well prepared for school activity. 

Cook®* classifies homes in the following t)q)es: co-operative-to- 
school homes, antagonistic-to-school homes, and average homes. The 
names are self-explanatory. The first type of home prepares the chil^ 
for school and gives him every encouragement and aid. Usually such 
a home is well adjusted to community and school situations and the 
child’s transition from home to school presents only a minor crisis. 
The second type of home does not aid but rather thwarts the school’s 
progress. The child will absorb the attitude of carelessness or hos- 
tility to the school, and his adjustment to the school situation may 
become very difficult. The tendency to nonco-operation at times 
found in school children is frequently traced to such unfortunate 
home influences. The average home in this classification would be a 
rather nondescript affair. It takes the school for granted and drifts 
along, being neither particularly active nor passive regarding the 
child’s school relationships. It is usually willing to turn everything 
pertaining to the child’s education over to the teacher. This last 
type of home is perhaps dominant in most American communities. 

Self-Reliance. When the child enters the larger social group in 
the school he needs to adapt himself not only to the classroom but 
to the play-group situation as well. The child needs stamina to meet 
the school situation. If the parents have been oversolicitous, the 
child will be frightened and will suffer under the new regime. Morgan 
and Banker find that “there is a significant relationship between a 
child’s tendency to react to a problem situation with increased zeal 


** Lloyd Allen Cook, Community Backgrounds of Education^ McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1938, p. 134. 

John J. B. Morgan and Mary H. Banker, “The Relation of Mental Stamina to 
Parental Protection,” The Journal of Genetic Psychology y 1938, 52:360. 
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as the difficulty of the problem is increased, and lack of excessive 
supervision and domination by the child’s parents.” According to 
this study the parents should gradually lessen the rigor of their 
supervision that the child may learn to exercise his own powers and 
skills. The home which keeps too close a hand on its offspring is not 
developing self-reliance and independence of action. A teacher, 
according to the same study, is inclined to rate a child by his intelli- 
gence rather than by stamina or persistence attitude when dealing 
with problematic situations. 

The play group is important in the school situation. A child who 
can make the adjustment to his new playmates may gain enough 
confidence to face the other school situations as well. If the boy is 
brought to school overdressed, if he is instructed not to mix with 
the rough youngsters, if his parents interfere in the play group to 
protect him, the poor boy will be a decided misfit. The child should 
not be so isolated by his home training and supervision that adjust- 
ment is made difficult. Since emancipation from home control is 
eventually desirable, it should begin before the child enters school in 
order that the transition to the new situation may be comparatively 
painless. The best way to prepare the child is by developing in 
him the qualities of self-reliance, independence, stamina, and con- 
fidence. 

Mental Health. Educational service has been recognized as cover- 
ing the fields of health, recreation, school, library, fine arts, and 
others connected vaguely or closely with the educational system. 
The mental health aspect has latterly come into the limelight as 
another important field. The home should be particularly interested 
in this service, for the mental balance and vigor of the child may 
depend largely on beginning a basic mental health program in the 
home and the continuation of it in school. 

The growth process of the organism consists of a differentiation 
of parts that each may perform its separate function efficiently. 
The organs and tissues of the body have specific functions to per- 
form; their structures fit the functions. Sense organs, nervous 
system, brain divisions — all the separate parts of the organism — are 
developed to function properly in the organic processes. Still the 
individual would be in a predicament if these differentiated parts of 
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the body acted without integration. Mental health is particularly 
dependent on such a state of integration; when the mechanisms or 
the experiences of a person are in distinct conflict, in a state of 
rebellion, or suffer lack of support from some part of the whole, a 
state of unbalance or mental ill health exists. 

The process of integrating and keeping the organism in balance is 
essentially like a truly democratic process in society. Each member 
has rights, privileges, and responsibilities; undue emphasis on any 
single organ or process disturbs the delicate balance of the whole. 
Mental conflict tends to break the established balance; the well- 
being is upset; the whole personality pattern is rudely disturbed. 
Any study of delinquency reveals the seriousness of conflict as ^ 
factor predisposing the child to unhealthy or antisocial behavior. 
William Healy^” expresses the opinion that society is mostly to 
blame for the present wave of crime. The interference with the 
natural development of the child within the necessary social restric- 
tions causes the child to seek satisfaction in some other field of 
activity. This readily leads to delinquency. 

Witty " emphasizes the danger of authoritarianism for mental 
health. Thinking is frowned upon under the authoritarian rule. Not 
only reflective but, perhaps the more important phase of the thought 
processes, creative thinking, is repressed. This latter type is more 
closely related to the emotional life and may cause more profound 
conflicts. This tendency, Witty claims, exists in politics, industry, 
in college and university administrations, in the public schools, and 
in the family. Perhaps few parents, teachers, or administrators of 
schools and industry would go to the extreme dictatorial viewpoint 
of the educational executive who laid down this law to a staff mem- 
ber whose sense of humor had given offense to the executive’s 
pompous dignity. “If you think there is anything wrong with the 
way things are run you had better get out.” Even the freedom of 
the thinking process seems to be in danger from this extreme au- 
thoritarianism. 


“ William Healy, Augusta F. Bronner, Myra E. Shimberg, “The Close of Another 
Chapter in Criminology,” Mental Hygiene, Vol. 19, No. 2, April, 193s, pp. 208-222. 

^ Paul A. Witty and Charles S. Skinner, Mental Hygiene in Modem Education, 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 1939, Chapter VII. 
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The control in the home may be of the authoritarian type but 
the traditional term for it is patriarchal; in many homes it may more 
correctly be called matriarchal. Coercion or dictation may tem- 
porarily solve the problems in the family, but it may also seriously 
affect the mental balance or health of the growing child. The better 
schools get away from the coercive methods of dealing with pupils. 
The home in the modern age needs perhaps still to learn that the 
child is an individual who needs self-expression and guidance, rather 
than suppression and control. 

The whole problem of mental health for the child in the home 
and school may be expressed in the formula for a happy life given 
by W. H. Burnham, a task, a plan, and freedom: A task suited to the 
child’s needs and maturity; it must be of actual interest to the child. 
A plan of carrying on the activity in connection with the task; the 
plan may be prepared by parent or teacher but the child should have 
the experience of participating in planning and carrying on some of 
the responsibility. Freedom to carry out the plan to complete the 
task is absolutely essential. Let not the authoritarian parent, teacher, 
or university administrator unduly hinder the freedom of the human 
urge to activity. Creative tendency in a child brooks no rigid con- 
trol; under it the drive will die or be so thwarted as to become a 
force for evil rather than for good in the child’s life. Co-ordination 
of home and school in the development of a more democratic atmos- 
phere and conduct would tend to remove many of the sources of 
individual as well as social conflict. 

Social Traits. The dominant influences in the development of 
early social traits are the home and parents. Social traits which are 
of an ethical nature are the result of community pressures coming 
through the home, school, church, and neighborhood. Berne,'*^ in a 
summary of many studies in the field, defines social behavior as that 
which involves other persons. This would include the presence of 
other persons as well as the rules of behavior whenever other persons 
are concerned. While the social factors in the environment are re- 
sponsible for the direction of development of social traits, some 
native forces may be motivating in this process. No doubt such 

^ Ester VanCleave Berne, ‘‘Social Behavior Patterns in Young Children,” Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. 4, No. 3. 
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urges as sex, food, activity, rest, and sleep, which are chiefly native 
or tissue needs, are basic in motivating many social activities. 

Miss Berne’s study revealed significant differences between the 
various age groups. The following quotation gives interesting de- 
tails: 

The ratings reveal age differences in the subjects of the investigation : 
significant differences between the means of ratings for the two-year-old 
group and the four-year-old group in twelve traits; and for the three- 
year-old group and four-year-old group in one trait. The three-year-old 
and four-year-old groups exceed the two-year-old group in interest in 
the group, understanding of own property rights, sodality, rivalry, jeal- 
ousy, responsibility for self, responsibility for others, criticism, sod^ 
conformance, and ascendance. In addition, three-year-old children exceed 
two-year-old children in independence of adults and self-reliance, 
and four-year-old children exceed two- and three-year-old children in 
co-operation. 

Two significant differences between boys and girls are shown by the 
rating. Girls of all age groups exceed boys of all age groups. 

Girls of all age groups exceed boys of all age groups in motherliness; 
and three-year-old boys exceed three-year-old girls in irresponsibility 
for others." 

In measuring social development, the term social age is sometimes 
used. The factors in measuring social age are: 

а. The degree of social information. 

б. Degree of emotional control. 

c. The application of this information and control of social rela- 
tions. 

The level of social maturity would be indicated by the score in 
tests of these three major items. 

Too many chronologically mature people are still immature in 
regard to social behavior. The pouting, quarrelsome, supersensitive, 
selfish adolescent; the temperamental, shouting, unforgiving, dis- 
agreeable adult; the child who at school age has no respect for the 
rights of property of others, who reaches for everything desired and 
cries like a baby when thwarted — ^all these are socially immature. 
The essential feature of social maturity is to keep in mind the welfare 

”Ibid., p. 86. 
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of others rather than the selfish designs of the individual. It may 
perhaps be said that the socially mature have reached a point where 
the interpretation of the law is meaningfully expressed in the phrase 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” The greater the degree of social 
maturity the less the need for social control. 

The aims of the home and of education in the school are identical 
in regard to social development. In brief they may be listed as of 
two types; (o) Preservation and promotion of the cultural heritage 
of the human race; this heritage includes the wisdom of the ages as 
well as technical skills, social attitudes, ideals, customs, laws, and 
practices, (b) Promotion of superior or better items to add to the 
cultural inheritance in order that each generation may leave the 
race better equipped for optimum enjoyment of life. This second 
purpose of education must cover the problems of creating a better 
social order among individuals and groups and among the nations 
and races of the world. To carry out this aim a third may be listed: 
(c) Development of initiative and purpose to utilize the creative 
capacities of all children that constant progress may be possible, 
particularly in the social aspects of human life. The crowded condi- 
tions of some areas of the world today and the increasing demands 
for higher standards of living compel constant attention to the social 
problems confronting the age. 

VI. HOME LIFE AND MARRIAGE 

Facing Adolescence. The parent-child relationship has been the 
subject of several pages; the period of maturity when the child 
grows away from home is still of much importance. Popular opinion 
regards the oncoming of adolescence as a period of profound and 
rapid changes, beset with many problems. Perhaps the very fact that 
parents expect difficulties with their children when they reach 
adolescence promotes these difficulties. Psychological opinion regard- 
ing the mode of adolescent growth varies considerably from that of 
the general public. Many of the apparently sudden changes have had 
their inception in early or later childhood. Continuity of develop- 
ment, physically, mentally, socially, and emotionally is an estab- 
lished principle. Individual variations are evident but they, too, are 
frequently due to past influences. 
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Kimball Young ** summarizes the problems of adolescence under 
the following heads: 

1. Emancipation from home, freedom, and independence of choice. 

2. Heterosexual interests. 

3. Individual responsibility. 

4. Gaining self-control and balance. 

Levy and Munroe call attention to the problem of both mother 
and child in the period of adolescence. The child accepts a substitute 
for his mother in some other adolescent while the mother finds it 
much harder to fill the child’s place in her life. 

The good home has hitherto been a nest for the yoimger children. 
Now the fledgelings experience strong urges to fly away and estab^ 
lish homes of their own. Conflicts between parents and offspring are 
the result. If the child has been overprotected by the home, the 
adjustment to new interests is difficult. In the home where children 
gradually become independent and self-sustaining, the transition 
into adolescence takes place without great difficulty. 

The attainment of sexual maturity is the striking feature of 
adolescence. Both boys and girls show distinct changes in physical 
development as well as in interest and attitude. The companionships 
of the young people now become heterosexual. It is usually difficult 
for parents to adjust themselves to the change in their children and 
a sort of estrangement between parents and children- results. At- 
tempts to keep the adolescent from growing away from the home 
may intensify the cleavage. The use of parental authority in dealing 
with the adolescent is dangerous; so is the appeal to the youth’s 
love and filial respect. Psychologically the adolescent is weaned from 
those forms of parental control. Some degree of emancipation has 
taken place and should continue to take place. In the struggle to 
gain the desired freedom the youth may resort to falsehoods to 
avoid parental strictures. Parental advice of the straightforward 
type is valuable. Trusting the adolescent will give him more poise 
and courage to deal with his problems than appeals to emotion or 

** Kimball Young, Personality and Problems of Adjustment, F. S. Crofts and Co., 
New York, 1940, pp. 410-41 1. 

"J. Levy and R. Munroe, The Happy Family ^ Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
York, 1938. 
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authority. The gradual independence which has been developed 
in the older child must now be put to the test in the adolescent. 
Assumption of responsibility for his own acts is necessary as well as 
wholesome for the youth. 

Perhaps the most important relationship to retain in the family 
after a child has become psychologically weaned is that of com- 
panionship. Young people in the adolescent age want to be inde- 
pendent; to stand on their own feet; to form their own opinions; 
to choose their own friends; though the parents may be the best 
companions of all. Gradually the adolescent gets balance and confi- 
dence; too much parental supervision may retard this process. A 
few bumps and knocks may be valuable until greater ability in self- 
management is reached. The adolescent is fortunate who has at- 
i tained a considerable degree of independence and who still is happy 
in the companionship of parents. A family relationship in which an 
adolescent reports freely the activities of last night is far more 
desirable than one in which the parents pry by direct questions 
into the older child's affairs. Companionship cannot be on a basis 
of equality; parents cannot become young again. But the relations 
may be most pleasant and valuable when there is a complete realiza- 
tion of the differences in age and outlook. In this difficult period 
the successful parent is the one who has retained the confidence of 
his child; the one to whom the adolescent will turn “when a feller 
needs a friend.” Listening to the youth may have greater value than 
talking to him. 

Facing Courtship. The normal adolescent will sooner or later 
develop an intense interest in some particular member of the oppo- 
site sex. This romantic love is usually dominant in the preparation 
for marriage. Young gives the following psychological character- 
istics of romantic love: 

(i) A strong physical attraction, (2) the dominance of the male in 
courting, and coyness, shyness, and a certain passivity on the part of 
the female, (3) a feeling that the love thus unleashed is permanent — 
the constancy of the lovers was a high mark of romance, (4) an idealiza- 
tion of the personal characteristics of the beloved individual and a com- 

M Kimball Young, Personality and Problems of Adjustment, F S. Crofts and Co., 
New York, 1940, p. 503. 
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plete glossing over of any faults or deficiencies, and (5) pain and dis- 
comfort arising from the absence of the loved one or from inhibitions 
which in any way prevented the romance from taking the course which 
the lovers wished. 

It is a part of the American folkways not to interfere in the ro- 
mantic love life of young people but to permit them to select mates 
on the basis of such love. Parents sometimes have difficulty in realiz- 
ing that their own children are ready for courtship. 

During the period of courtship the young people make every 
effort to appear at their best. Both spend money on their wardrobes 
and the young man tries to make a lavish display of his strength, 
skill, and money. Parents might aid the young people to know earfi 
other better by inviting the young man or the young woman to visit 
the home during weekdays so they might see each other at work or at 
least in other than holiday surroundings. Complete freedom from 
parental dictation, but some degree of guidance, may assist greatly 
in removing some of the dangers and pitfalls of this courtship period. 
The sex taboo comes in conflict with the stimulations of close con- 
tact; the frustrations experienced may lead to quarrels, separations, 
misery, perhaps eventual reconciliation. The lofty ideals of true love 
may become considerably tarnished in this welter of emotions and 
experimentation. 

The proper function of courtship should be the promotion of a 
balanced and understanding interest in the other sex. As a whole 
the psychological elements in courtship are important but charged 
with explosive qualities. Understanding and sympathy by parents 
might remove some of the dangers and promote the best interests of 
the young people. Sublimation of the turbulent sex urges during 
courtship may be the ideal method of preventing abuse and pre- 
serving the ideals of romantic love. While courtship is important in 
preparation for marriage it may not fully prepare the young people 
for later problems. The youth is placed in the peculiar situation of 
suffering the dissolution of the tender relationship with the mother 
and of establishing a new love relationship with another person. 

The folkways in regard to premarital adjustments are changing. 
Psychologists as well as social workers know from practical guidance 
or clinical records that a loosening of inhibitions has taken place. 
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This change intensifies the problems of the young romantic couple. 
The apparently complete breakdown of inhibitions which occurred 
in the early postwar period was transitional but left its impressions. 
The youth of today has neither the code of former days as a guide, 
nor a new code to tell him what to do. Psychologically he is in the 
predicament of Hamlet: “To be or not to be, that is the question.” 

Facing Marriage. Every normal boy and girl eventually reaches 
the point in development when marriage assumes a highly desirable 
aspect. Some problems facing such youth have been treated inciden- 
tally in previous pages. This brief presentation will endeavor to add 
only a few items which have not been mentioned. As the young 
people face marriage they are usually without any adequate knowl- 
edge of its problems. They face increasing restrictions in the form of 
law — ^physical examination, time limits between license issuance and 
marriage, regulation of divorce, restrictions on remarriage, and age 
limits. All these are attempts to regulate and protect the family 
relations through legal enactments. In some colleges, courses are 
offered in marriage and parental problems. Home economics and 
business administration are giving courses along the lines of budget- 
ing, buying, food values, and similar fields. The more specific psycho- 
logical preparation is given little attention. 

The White House Conference Report recommends that certain 
steps be taken to provide educational facilities for parents. Among 
the recommendations touching on the point under discussion are the 
following: (a) Further research in the field of family relations; 
(b) Organization of an institute of family research; (c) Establishment 
of family consultation centers; (d) Formulation of a program of 
instruction for parents in the sex education of their children. It is 
evident that the object of the plan was to educate the parents that 
they might educate the young people. 

The consideration of emotional fitness for marriage should be 
given a definite place in any pre-marriage training. Too many girls, 
and some boys, look forward to marriage as the door to an existence 
of unmixed bliss. They are so emotionally aroused and so immature 
that any practical considerations are overlooked. For such, a sober 

White House Conference Report, The Adolescent in the Family j III A, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., New York, 1934, pp. 307-310. 
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consideration of actual bread and butler, or perhaps still more prosaic, 
dishes and diapers problems might be of value. The duties of married 
life should be realized as well as the joys. The young couple who can 
contemplate their future home from a practical angle and gain a 
sense of security have the better basis for home building. 

In America married women arc usually younger than their hus- 
bands. Unmarried women over twenty-two years of age have less 
chance for marriage than younger women. These figures indicate 
serious problems for the college-trained women. Bossard’s studies 
indicate that men twenty-five years old marry girls 2.5 years younger, 
while men thirty-five years old marry girls 6.5 years younger than 
themselves. The age factor is thus more serious for women than men. 
Adjustment within the family may become more difficult when age 
differences are marked. Other studies by Popnoe indicate that 
women are more unwilling than men to marry below their own 
social and mental level. Similar findings are reported by Baber.*® 
His studies indicate that women are more opposed than men to 
marry below their own status in regard to economics, family, men- 
tality, ethics, and health. Especially do women oppose marrying a 
man inferior in intelligence. 

The facts reveal certain problems facing the unmarried young 
people. How can they meet a sufficiently large number of eligible 
members of the other sex to make the proper mate selection? 

Too brief or too superficial contacts before marriage may bring 
together people utterly unable to get along in the intimate family 
relation. The courtship period should be extended at least to the 
point where the prospective mates may discover each other’s per- 
sonal habits, attitudes, cultural interests, economic and political 
views, religious predilections, and general behavior patterns. Differ- 
ences in these fundamental aspects should either be reconciled before 
marriage or the courtship should culminate in friendly but not mari- 
tal relations. The smaller communities may provide better oppor- 
tunities for this period of exploration than the city or larger centers. 

“ J. H. S. Bossard, “The Age Factor in Marriage; A Philadelphia Study,” 1931, 
American Journal of Sociology, 38:536-547. 

P. Popnoe, “Mate Selection,” American Sociological Review, 2:735-743. 

*® R. E. Baber, “Some Mate Selection Standards of College Students and Their 
Parents,” Journal of Social Hygiene, 22:115-125. 
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Parental objections to the match are usually based on such factors 
as listed above. Satisfactory premarital adjustment of such differ* 
ences should be made. This would at least give the young couple a 
chance to start their venture without incipient conflict situations. 

The marital relation is both psychologiceil and physical. The 
psychological unity of the home is perhaps difficult to attain and 
not all homes succeed in this endeavor. Family disintegration is 
effectually prevented by psychological unity. It is the psycho- 
logically incomplete or broken family which is the bane of marital 
success, as well as of the child’s present and future happiness. 

The actual sexual adjustment is probably more psychological 
than physical. Only in a few cases is the physically based sexual 
maladjustment so serious that it cannot be agreeably overcome by 
patience and an attitude of willing helpfulness from both mates. Too 
great dependence on early or first sex relations as indicators of 
successful sexual adjustment is seriously misleading. The following 
are classed by La Follette as psychological reasons for sexual dis- 
satisfactions among women : fear of pregnancy, childhood inhibitions, 
mental preoccupations, lack of attractiveness in husband, and emo- 
tional disturbances. These are listed in order of importance. It 
should be noted that several of these may have their roots in earlier 
childhood experiences and attitudes. Perhaps the best advice to the 
prospective mates would be to remind them that for complete happi- 
ness there must be a realization of unity in facing problems together, 
a willingness to share responsibilities as well as privileges and happi- 
ness, and generosity in dealing with imperfections in the mate. 

Waller “ lists as criteria of sound adjustment: 

1. Love between mates. 

2. Elimination of friction through agreements and accommodation. 

3. Participation in activities and thought processes agreeable to both 
mates. 

4. Seeking best possible personal adjustment. This includes sex rela- 
tions. 

“ C. T. La Follette, A Study of the Problems 652 Gainfully Employed Married 
Women Homemakers, Teachers College Contributions of Education No. 619 , Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1934 . 

••Willard Walter Waller, The Family; A Dynamic Interpretation, Dryden Press, 
Inc., New York, r938, pp. 434-436. 
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5. Understanding of economic problems and their solution. 

6. Greatest possible degree of personal liberty to prevent thwarting. 

7. Stimulation of self-expression and personality development. 

Terman “ finds that sex is not the dominant factor in marital 
relations, but that it holds an important place. The personality and 
previous social background of the partners are fully as important 
as sexual compatibility. 

Symonds reports a study of the marital relationships of parents 
who dominate and those who are submissive toward their children. 
Conflicts of various types were found important factors for the 
dominant types. Irregularity, lack of discipline, were more common 
in homes where parents were submissive. ^ 

When social and cultural backgrounds of prospective mates differ 
greatly, longer time is needed to gain the necessary mutual under- 
standing and appreciation of future problems. Kirkpatrick finds 
that similarity of background is favorable to family success. Simi- 
larity of schooling is also characteristic of the better adjusted mates. 
Harmony is necessary in a happy home, but if it cannot be assured 
by a thorough understanding before the wedding it may be more 
difficult to establish afterwards. The tension of ascendance-sub- 
mission relationship may become intensified when two vigorous 
individuals live together as mates. A premarital agreement regarding 
spheres of influence may prevent dissensions later; it may lead to 
healthy emulation and justifiable pride in achievement. Recreational 
tastes should harmonize in order that the new family may enjoy the 
same types of entertainment. This agreement in tastes is one of the 
most useful factors in eliminating other disturbing elements. Finally 
the prospective mates in the home-to-be must realize that they are 
equal partners and that the success of the venture depends on each 
contributing the best efforts. The mental attitude resulting from 
a successful premarital program of training might contribute 
greatly to a more stable and a far happier home life. Adjustment 

“ L. M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1938. 

“ Percival M. Symonds, The Psychology of Parent-Child Relationships, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., New York, 19391 PP- I 3 i-i 36 - 

••Clifford Kirkpatrick, “Factors in Marital Adjustment,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 43:270-263. 
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during married life would become easier and few conflicts would 
arise. 

Facing Parenthood. This brief discussion is pointed toward the 
young parents-to-be who look forward with considerable anxiety 
to the arrival of a new member in the family. 

Some modern parents deliberately plan to have children and at- 
tempt to space the time between births to suit the mother’s health 
and the family pocketbook. This situation is not true in general but 
probably would be true of most college graduates who marry. This 
method should aid materially in solving problems facing the young 
couple; it may also intensify certain situations related to their 
personal attachments so that when children do arrive the parents 
have a more difficult time to readjust to the new situation. 

The attitudes toward pregnancy and childbirth which the young 
couple have absorbed from home are very important at this stage. If 
the prospective mother has learned to look upon the period as one 
of pain, suffering, danger, loss of youth and beauty, a period of 
seclusion from normal social activities, she may become acutely 
sensitive to the natural discomforts accompanying pregnancy and 
childbirth. A timid and frightened husband may increase the worries 
of the young wife and both may suffer veritable torments. This may 
be pretty well eliminated by proper training and care. The birth of 
the first born always represents a crisis in the new home. If the dis- 
comfort feared did not materialize and the mother’s recovery was 
speedy and satisfactory — the father usually recovers pretty well — 
the clouds which gathered around the new home disappear. A suc- 
cessful first birth will make the arrival of later born children much 
less of a problem. Naturally a pregnancy period of poor health, pro- 
longed disturbance mentally and emotionally, a painful birth and 
lingering illness of the young mother will have bad effects on the 
whole family life of the future. 

In a delightful little book Hazel Corbin “ tells how to train a 
prospective father for the ordeal ahead. The instruction is given in a 
class for expectant fathers, and the instructors are an experienced 
and competent physician, a maternity nurse, and the specialist at 

“Hazel Corbin, Getting Ready to Be a Father^ The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1939. 
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the head of the health association under whose auspices the course 
is held. The physician explained the biological aspect of fertilization 
and the child’s needs and condition in the prenatal period; he ex- 
plained the care needed by the mother and how a competent physi- 
cian may greatly lessen the dangers attending childbirth. Questions 
from the young men were cheerfully answered by the skillful 
physician. The prospective fathers began to get rid of the oppressive 
feeling of dread for the coming event. 

Next the maternity nurse gave instructions regarding selection of 
doctors, hospitals, equipment needed, cost of proper care, general 
advice on attitude toward the prospective mother, and finally what 
to do when the big event is close at hand. The final session is takep 
over by the lady specialist; she conducts an actual practice class in 
caring for an infant. The men learn to change diapers, bathe, dress 
and undress the baby, feed the baby water or milk, hold him prop- 
erly, and perform other necessary acts which may be required of a 
father. 

The information received and the skills mastered were important 
items in the efforts to create happier, healthier homes, but the 
psychological effect of such training was still more important. The 
fathers-to-be looked forward with pride and happy expectation to 
the critical time. They were no longer nervous wrecks while waiting 
for the new arrival. The feeling of dread and uncertainty had been 
replaced by definite assurance and confidence. They were ready for 
the great adventure. 

A similar course might be given to the prospective mothers-to-be. 
A child, born into a home where parents were ready for his coming, 
where he was welcome and was given every care, would have an 
excellent chance for a bright future. 

The actual presence of the child in the home will materially change 
the relationship of parents and the whole routine of the couple. 
Unless the parents are wealthy enough to hire attendants for the 
child, new duties are placed on both father and mother. Social life is 
interrupted, time for recreation is sacrificed for care of the child, 
financial burdens are increased, perhaps the rest periods are rudely 
interrupted by the newcomer, and the nerves of the parents are on 
edge. At times the young couple who have lived for each other only 
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may experience some degree of estrangement since the mother’s time 
must be given to the baby instead of to the husband. The whole 
situation is fraught with potentialities for good or evil. The family 
with the best chances for benefiting from the situation is the one in 
which the mates have arrived at a perfect psychological unity so 
that they share the burdens, pleasures, disappointments, and possi- 
bilities equally and cheerfully. All the family relations, physical, 
social, or psychological, must be interactional. Both partners must 
)deld themselves completely in the various relations with each other. 
This unity of purpose and action would overcome almost any ad- 
verse drciunstance in which the home might find itself. 

Other points to be considered by the young couple facing parent- 
hood are: 

0. The cost of a baby from birth to maturity. 

b. Necessary change in the recreational activities of parents. 

c. Early habits to be developed in the infant. 

d. Companionship in the home, now including the new member. 

e. Loyalty of mates under trying conditions. 

/. The ripening of romantic love into a more profound affection 
for the mate and the child. 

Facing Problems of Harmony. Several studies may be quoted in 
regard to factors or causes of marital disaster and of marital success. 
The following grouping has been gleaned from a variety of sources. 
The most important are Hamilton,®^ Hixenbaugh,*® and Terman.*® 

Causes of Marital Maladjustment: 

Nonpersonality or circumstantial factors. 

Personality defects. 

Conflicts of personalities and of cultures. 

Frustrations in marriage. 

Husband’s unfaithfulness. 

Affective maladjustment. 

Male domination. 

Gilbert V. T. Hamilton, A Research in Marriage ^ Albert & Charles Boni, Inc., 
New York, 1929. 

^ £. R. Hixenbaugh, '^Reconciliation of Marital Maladjustment, An Analysis of 
loi Cases,” Social Forces, 10:230-236. 

L. M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1938. 
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Emotional unbalance. 

Hypercriticalness. 

Resistance to social discipline. 

Callousness to feelings of others. 

Dislikes expressed. 

Influence by praise or blame. 

Lack of self-confidence. 

Lack of interest and consideration for children, old people, and 
charity. 

Unconventionality, especially in religion, sex ethics, use of liquor. 

Moodiness. 

Brooding over useless thoughts. ^ 

Terminologies of the various investigators differ and some over- 
lapping is found in these items. They represent, however, a fair state- 
ment of the more serious factors in marital problems. 

Students should compare items in the preceding and the following 
tables. The factors most frequently listed which seem to make for 
successful marital life are summarized in the following table. The 
letters after each item indicate whether they have been listed by 
Terman,®° Woodhouse,®* or Burgess and Cottrell.®* Those mentioned 
by more than one are listed first, then those mentioned only in one 
study. 

Factors in Marital Happiness: 

1. Happy childhood of mates. (T. B; & C.) 

2. No degrading sex attitudes in premarital state. (T. B. & C.) 

3. Sex harmony. (W. T.) 

4. Economic sufficiency. (B. & C. W.) 

5. Socialization of mates. (B. & C. W.) 

6. Mutual adjustment. (B. & C. W.) 

7. Firm but mild discipline. (T.) 

8. Happiness of parents in homes of mates. (T.) 

9. Absence of parental conflicts in homes of mates. (T.) 

L. M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happinesst McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1938. 

C. G. Woodhouse, “A Study of 250 Successful Families,” Social Forces, 8:511-532. 

** E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Prediction Success or Failure in Marriage, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1939. 
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10. Strong parental attachment. (T.) 

11. Frankness of parents in early sex education. (T.) 

12. Few cases of childhood punishment. (T.) 

13. Congenial companionship in family. (W.) 

14. Common interests and friends. (W.) 

1$. Co-operation. (W.) 

16. Confidence. (W.) 

17. Health. (W.) 

18. Desirable characters. (W.) 

19. Interesting work for wives. (W.) 

20. Freedom of personality for wives. (W.) 

Terman as well as Burgess and Cottrell are optimistic about the 
predictive value of these factors. It may be noted that Terman’s 
approach is through the childhood and parental home life of the 
mates. His findings indicate that the basis for future marital success 
is laid in the childhood home of the prospective mates. The habits, 
attitudes, modes of social living, judging of values, economic adjust- 
ments, sex education, emotional balance — all these, which are the 
product of earlier home life, are the determining factors in the 
success of the future home. 

Facing Divorce. When the psychological unity of the family is 
broken, the home is but a place for purely physical comforts. Even 
they may be of less satisfaction than before. Such a home may be- 
come more desolate by desertion or legal divorce. The conflicts 
within the family which cause such breach may have existed for 
some time; they may in fact have been present from the very begin- 
ning of the marital union and may have their roots in the married 
couple’s own childhood experiences. Among the obvious factors 
causing desertion and divorce are economic troubles, sexual incom- 
patibility, personal antagonisms, social and sometimes religious dis- 
agreements. The home situation reaches a point where tensions can 
no longer be borne and the final liquidation of the home is a welcome 
relief to the people concerned. 

Divorce has been looked upon as a sin, social disease, symptom 
of perverseness, evidence of personal maladjmtment, and a sign of 
the breakdown of civilization; it has also been considered a blessing 
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and boon, a proper way of settling marital difficulties, and a sign of 
the emancipation of both men and women; it is in some quarters 
considered a sign of advancement in civilized life. Whichever way 
divorce is classified, it is a disruptive factor in home life. The usual 
steps in this process of alienation have been outlined by Young ** as 
follows: 

1. Sexual alienation or at least serious derangement. This may be 
due to sexual incompatibility or may be the result of other disagree- 
ments. Any irritating situation usually influences the intimate sex 
life of the mates. 

2. Open conflict situations may result from this partial estrange- 
ment. Intentions of good faith and an earnest desire for reconciliav 
tion may actually remedy the situation and stop the process of 
alienation at this point. Usually attempts are made to readjust and 
eliminate the conflict causes; slight rifts in the marital state may 
successfully be healed and the young people may have learned a 
useful lesson in give and take. 

3. Thoughts of actual divorce usually come after efforts to recon- 
cile differences have failed. The admission of the desirability of such 
a step makes further efforts to get together amicably far more 
difficult. It may also cause the bitterness of the situation to dis- 
appear and the couple may feel relief that a solution has been found. 

4. More complete break in the family occurs; when the partners 
have permitted themselves to think and speak of divorce, the aliena- 
tion reaches a further point. If the talk becomes public, it is very 
difficult to prevent the ultimate break. 

5. The actual walkout or separation follows. The bonds are now 
destroyed. To bridge such a gap an admission of blame must be 
assumed by one or both of the partners. This may be so destructive 
of self-respect that reconciliation based on it may not be permanent. 
The dramatic aspect of walking out may intensify the feeling of 
finality as well as heighten the emotional aspects of the situation. 

6. Divorce procedure and final disposition. The fact that others 
must be relied upon to complete the business of divorce makes this 
less disturbing — at least to some couples. The matters for disposal 

“ Kimball Young, Personality and Problem of Adjustment, F. S. Crofts and Co., 
New York, 1940. 
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may rekindle some of the violence of feeling but the calmness of 
court and attorneys usually has a quieting effect. Each member of 
the former union now looks forward to reorientation of living. At 
times this finds expression in frivolous activity, at other times the 
whole affair has sobered the persons involved and they become a 
wiser if a sadder group. 

It is evident that in most cases the children of divorced parents 
suffer serious dislocations in their home life. However, the effects 
might have been as destructive if parents had kept up a pretense of 
home life for the sake of the children. If the divorced parent in 
charge of the child still retains a wholesome and integrated person- 
ality and is able to maintain a reasonably cheerful outlook on life, 
the child may not suffer greatly. Some opinions insist that the period 
of greatest danger to the children of divorced parents is in the 
adolescent stage. The adolescents suffer greater sensitivity to social 
approval or disapproval and the public nature of the divorce may 
appall them. The folkways and mores are finally largely responsible 
for this mental and emotional discomfort of the children of divorced 
parents. At present the changing folkways tend to shield the child 
and consider him on his own and not on his parents’ merits. 

. , Study Questions 

A. Text 

1. In what respects are the functions of the modem home different 
from those of the ancient or medieval home? 

2. Discuss the problems of the home as they affect the individual 
members. 

3. What relations exist between the folkways and problems of the 
present home? 

4. How do the expressive arts aid in mental development of children? 

5. Discuss the psychological aspects of Americanizing a foreign-born 
applicant for citizenship. 

6. Discuss the possible soluUon of problems facing the home in 
transiUon. 

7. Relate instances from your own or your neighbors’ homes of the 
dominance of family traditions which have profoundly influenced a per- 
son’s outlook of life. 

8. Arrange in order of your judgment of importance the fundamental 
needs of children. 
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9. Explain the difference in passive and active adaptation of home 
Ufe. 

10. Select some instance of social interaction and analyze it accord- 
ing to Buhler’s concept of contacts. 

11. How are behavior patterns reinforced by emotional stimulation? 

12. What essential phases of the child need to be appraised in a pro- 
gram of behavior hygiene? 

13. Discuss the origins of personality. 

14. How may habits and motives be stabilizers of personality? 

15. How is intelligence related to personality development? 

16. What psychological factors are important in the marriage rela- 
tion? 

B. General ^ 

1. Compare the relations of members of a home in Germany in 1840 
to those in an American home of today. 

2. Compare the problems of an American and a French or English 
home in regard to the preservation of cultural patterns. 

3. Summarize from every available source the more successful at- 
tempts in the field of sex education. 

4. Make a tabulation of the various efforts to resolve conflict situa- 
tions. 

5. Suggest means for the development of an intelligent world view 
or international attitude. 

6. Secure from reliable sources estimates of the cost of rearing a 
baby from birth to maturity. 

7. What suitable courses are now available for prospective mothers? 
Indicate nature of courses. 

8. What practical aids to the stabilization of the modem home could 
possibly be contributed by: (a) the elementary school, (6) the second- 
ary school, (c) the college? 

9. What type of institution could possibly be organized to replace 
the monogamic family in present human society? 

10. Are the psychological factors active in the home life of today 
more disruptive than constructive? Why? 
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CHAPTER VI 


How Is Psychology Used in Education? 


By J. B. Stroud, university of iowa 


I. PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SCOPE OF EDUCATION 

All systems of education are based upon some conception of the 
nature of individuals. Notions about human nature antedate, by 
many centuries, organized psychological treatment. Rigorous feats 
of valor and inflexible discipline are doubtless levied against the 
youth in primitive tribes, as a condition to winning status as man 
and warrior, on the ground that such are required for the tempering 
of men. Religious teachings of whatever sort are all derived from 
certain preconceived philosophies respecting the original, untutored 
nature of man. 

From Plato (427-347 b.c.) to Descartes (1596-1650) scholars had 
accepted the doctrine of innate ideas. The latter, for example, main- 
tained that an individual, by introspecting his own mental opera- 
tions with sufficient diligence, could light upon certain inborn, irre- 
ducible truths from which all real knowledge is deduced. In the dis- 
covery of knowledge, one proceeds, said Descartes, as in geometry, 
from certain axiomatic and innately given truths. Education, under 
this doctrine, becomes a process of drawing out — hence the term 
educate, from the Latin e duco. 

Locke (1632-1704), taking issue with Descartes and his prede- 
cessors, in his classical Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
propounded the momentous doctrine that all knowledge is derived 
from sensory experience. The educational, and for that matter, the 
philosophical, importance of Locke’s position can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. The mind, figuratively speaking, is at birth a tabula 

*76 
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rasa, a smoothed tablet, upon which nothing is originally written. 
All data that may subsequently be used in thinking are acquired by 
sense impression. Needless to say, this teaching places upon educa- 
tion the burden of introducing the necessary facts with which to 
think as well as of training in the skill of using them. 

The Lockian teaching is regarded as essentially correct today, at 
least in its basic tenets. Some of Locke’s enthusiastic followers may 
have given too much emphasis to the senses as media of learning, 
as when Condillac uttered the pronouncement that a stone statue 
with a sense of smell could be educated.^ If a sense of smell be taken 
to imply the existence of olfactory organs, together with the requisite 
nerve tissue, this bold assertion could probably be defended at leajt 
on theoretical ground. But to carry out the figure of speech, it 
should be added that although the tablet is smoothed in so far as 
pre-existing knowledge is concerned, the nature and durability of 
the inscriptions are dependent upon the texture of the tablet (more 
literally, perhaps, the composition of the brain). 

The next great event in man’s efforts toward understanding him- 
self was the advent of biology. Whereas scholars from Plato to 
Descartes had contended for innate sources of knowledge, those 
from Lamarck (1744-1829) and Darwin (1809-1882) onward, in 
the nineteenth and in the early part of the twentieth centuries, 
counseled for innate sources of behavior in the form of propensities 
and instincts. Thus educators were advised to undertake a new 
kind of “drawing out,” namely, of the inborn behavior tendencies of 
man. G. Stanley Hall (1844-1924) of Clark University became the 
foremost advocate of this position under the banner of recapitula- 
tion.* Inasmuch as each child, allegedly, passes through, in chrono- 
logical order, the various stages of development that his race passed 
through in its long history; educators and parents were warned to 
respect the various stages, to assist, but not to hurry, the child in 
making the transition from stage to stage. “Permit the frog to be a 

* From J. M. Fletcher, Psychology in Education, New York, Doubleday, Doran, & 
Company, Inc., 1934, p. 10. 

* Recapitulation, in its psychological implications, is a doctrine, without defenders 
in the present generation, which teaches that the history of the race is reproduced in 
abridg^ form in the life of each individual. The savage in a child is, according to the 
doctrine, a vestige of an earlier history of his race. 
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tadpole before becoming a frog. ... To endeavor to hurry up the 
process by cutting off the tadpole’s tail results in spoiling both the 
tadpole and the frog.” ® 

Recapitulation and the presupposition that the distinctive char- 
acteristics of human nature are derived from inborn propensities or 
instincts have virtually disappeared as psychological groundwork. 
Any innate reaction patterns or dispositions that man may possess 
are thought to characterize him as an animal, not as a human being. 
Locke espoused the doctrine that all knowledge is derived through 
experience. In terms of present-day psychology his figure, tahvla 
rasa, could be extended to behavior patterns and interests, if the 
purely animal kinds be excepted. 

Perhaps, in our generation, the two influences that have been most 
instrumental in bringing about the modern version of the “smoothed 
tablet” are behaviorism and cultural anthropology. The scope of 
the present chapter forbids the detailing of the development of 
either movement or the chronicling of the data that support their 
conclusions. However, the rejection of innate ideas and innate 
behavior patterns, together with innate sources of motivation, as 
explanatory data, forces one to plead ignorance or to substitute a 
more plausible account of the rise and development of human nature. 
The latter seems attainable. 

Education and Human Behavior. Boas has said that the two outer 
traits that distinguish man from beast are, first, the existence in man 
of an organized, articulate language; and second, the use of tools. 
Both, he suggests, are common to all mankind; no tribe has ever 
been found to lack either.'* Upon the biological side, it is noteworthy 
that nearly all that is humanly distinctive in the life of man may 
be traced to his marvelous brain, implemented, of course, by a very 
adept pair of hands and a wondrously versatile mouth and throat. 
Nature gave man his brain and hands, but she left their use to his 
own artifices. Nature gave man, along with the other animals, a 
mouth and throat with which to suck, chew, swallow, and breathe. 
He has committed the Promethean sin of educating these to perform 

* Fletcher, op. cit., p. 16. 

*F. Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
i^ii,p. 96. 
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the offices of articulate language. Man’s educated hands perform 
thousands of tasks that uneducated hands could never perform; 
his educated mouth and throat, organs “meant” for a more primi- 
tive role, afford him a ready means of communicating with his 
fellows and of carrying out his own rational and reflective processes. 
More than these, he has used his powers to invent social institutions, 
rights, laws, ethical codes, and ideals, to suit his needs, to discover 
uniformities in nature, and to systematize knowledge. 

The work of his hands, the functions of his speech, and his many 
and varied institutions, as they have been handed down, revised, 
and added unto, have, in turn, given form and life to what we know 
as human nature. One who would understand animal nature studi^ 
the biological history of the species in question. One who would 
understand human nature studies, in addition thereto, the biograph- 
ical history of man, that is, the social history of the individual and 
of his race. 

Biologically, man, Homo sapiens, is a species belonging to the 
order Primates. Unfortunately we do not know to what extent 
different racial groups differ with respect to racial history. It is 
noteworthy, however, that variations in the characteristics of groups 
of people seem to follow cultural rather than racial lines. Groups of 
the same race and even of the same linguistic history may differ 
widely in their psychological reactions, when sufficient variation 
obtains in their cultural histories. Moreover, cultural configurations 
are local and do not correlate with racial kinships. With respect to 
Indian culture, Benedict writes . . . “there is no biological unity 
in the western plains that sets these vision-seeking peoples off from 
other groups. The tribes who inhabit this region are drawn from 
the widespread Algonquin, Athabascan, and Siouan families. . . . 
All of these stocks include tribes who seek visions after the Plains 
fashion and tribes who do not.” ® Benedict also points out that radical 
changes take place in the psychological behavior of groups in the 
absence of any evidence of corresponding changes in their bio- 
logical constitution. “European civilization was prone to mystic 
behavior, to epidemics of psychic phenomena, in the Middle 

® R. Benedict, Patterns of Culture^ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1934, 
PP. 233-234. 
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Ages, as it was in the nineteenth century to the most hardhearted 
materialism.” 

This essay on human nature is in defense of the thesis that the 
nature of individuals is, in a large measure, determined by the prior 
nature of culture of the group into which they are born. Each indi- 
vidual by the time he reaches adulthood is able to acquire the funda- 
mental elements of the intellectual, ethical, religious, social, eco- 
nomic, and mechanical culture of his race. In the acquisition of these 
cultural products human nature evolves. The human infant starts 
life with all but imperceptible individuality. Psychologically, he is 
largely animal, only a very little human. Did he not come in contact 
with a cultural heritage, were he not educated, in the broadest 
meaning of the term, he would so remain. 

This point of view places a larger burden on education than that 
ordinarily assumed. The foregoing discussion, despite its theoretical 
character, is justified in a textbook in applied psychology on the 
grovmd that its implication is immensely practical. Not only do we 
learn from social psychology and cultural anthropology something 
about the task that education performs, but we also gain certain 
understandings about the way in which it operates. 

It is common knowledge that children learn from neighborhood 
companions with an economy that is often distressing. Culturaliza- 
tion takes place readily only through interaction or free play among 
individuals. To the extent that children are excluded, not taken in 
by groups, they fail by just so much to profit from group contacts. 
It is possible for persons to live in close spatial proximity to one 
another and yet be influenced very little one by the other, provided 
they are separated by social, economic, religious, or racial barriers. 
“Variations in language, folkways, mores, conventions, and ideals 
separate individuals and peoples from each other as widely as oceans 
and deserts.” ® All children in our public schools may have an even 
chance, depending upon their training and ability, to learn the 
content of courses of study. To the extent that any of them are not 
taken in by the various groups within the school environment, to 
the extent that they are excluded because of personal qualities, 

• R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology^ University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1921, p. 229. 
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race, creed, economic position, or of any other condition, they fail 
to profit from the culturalizing influence of school life. 

Education and Self-Appreciation. It is suggested in the foregoing 
paragraphs that the outward characteristics of human behavior 
have a development, the fact and nature of which are causally 
related to cultural inheritance. It seems equally plausible that the 
more personal aspect of human nature, notably, man’s appreciation 
of himself, has a beginning and a course of development contingent 
upon his interaction with the various forces, physical and social, 
about him. That is, man’s self-appreciation seems to evolve from 
his efforts to cope with the physical forces in his environment and 
from his interaction with his fellows. His inventions in the character 
of tools and implements must have made a tremendous impact upon 
him. Each new acquirement — the stone ax, the wheel, the needle, 
the plow, the sail, the piston, the printing press, and gunpowder and 
vaccines, to say nothing of rights, laws, and other recognized rules 
of conduct — has given character to its creator. 

Self-appreciation also derives from one’s interaction with his 
fellows. Mead says, “The self is something which has a development; 
it is not there, at birth, but arises in a process of social experience 
and activity. . . To the same end, Paris writes that self-appre- 
ciation “arises within a social situation as a result of the way in 
which one’s actions and gestures are defined by the actions and 
gestures of others. . . . We become human, to ourselves, when 
we are met and answered, opposed and blamed, praised and encour- 
aged.” * In the neighborhood group, on the playground, and at school 
the child’s status is determined, his responsibilities and limitations 
defined. The emotions he awakens in his fellows, the regard in which 
he is held, the duties that are delegated to him not only contribute 
to his social behavior, but also to his appreciation of himself. 

According to the foregoing point of view education is not so much 
a process of “drawing out” what is innately there as it is one of 
“putting in” those interests, appreciations, attitudes, skills, and 

’ G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1934, P. 135- 

* E. Paris, The Nature of Human Nature, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1937, p. 7. 
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systems of knowledge that should enter into a high grade of men- 
tality. The function of education is sometimes, currently, character- 
ized as adjustment. Strictly speaking, this characterization is psy- 
chologically indefensible. Uneducated persons are probably quite 
as well adjusted as educated persons are. It might be said, if one 
has some affection for the term adjustment, that the function of 
education is to enable individuals to adjust at successively higher 
social and intellectual levels. In any event, the conception of human 
nature and of human development, as briefly outlined above, has, 
during the last twenty or twenty-five years, made itself felt in 
practice in the better schools the country over. 

Hand in hand with the crystallization and infiltration of the fore- 
going conception has gone the assumption of many educational 
obligations that were not formerly recognized. In a former era the 
school’s duties were regarded as fully discharged when pupils were 
given instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic and had 
received some cultivation of such “faculties” as reason and memory. 
In recent years the scope of education has all but become synony- 
mous with child development, as educators have recognized that 
pupils must acquire not only knowledge and skills, if they are to 
pos.sess them, but also attitudes, self-appreciation, behavior, in 
short, human nature. There is a sound psychological basis for the 
school’s concern about the friends a pupil makes, his face-to-face 
reactions with others, his life on the playground, the clubs and 
group organizations into which he is taken, the teams that he makes, 
and about his reactions to all other phases of the school environment 
that may affect him. 

II. INTELLIGENCE TESTING 

Few developments in psychology have made so great an impact 
upon education as has the intelligence test. Its most obvious con- 
tribution, that of furnishing teachers with fairly definite appraisals 
of the abilities of their pupils, is probably not its most significant. 
The general knowledge about intelligence — ^its nature and distribu- 
tion; the constancy of its development; the age at which yearly 
increments cease to be detectable; its relation to numerous variables, 
such as scholastic achievement, occupational status, cultural isola- 
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tion, and to delinquency and crime; the incidence of feeble-minded- 
ness and exceptional ability — ^all of which the use of the intelligence 
test has made possible, stamps it as a psychological contribution of 
the first magnitude. Should all intelligence testing be forthwith 
discontinued, it must be admitted that the contributions already 
made in the way of general knowledge would continue to influence 
education for generations to come. 

Principles of Intelligence Testing. The steps involved in the 
designing of intelligence tests are not numerous, but each is vital 
to the success of the enterprise. For purposes of discussion we may 
divide them into two groups: those that have to do with the selection 
of the items or the elements that make up the test and those that 
have to do with its standardization. 

Selection of Test Elements. In 1890 Francis Galton stated two 
fundamental principles of test construction, namely, “sinking shafts, 
as it were, at a few critical points,” and the determining of the best 
points for this purpose by comparing the measures so chosen with 
independent estimates of man’s prowess.® This recommendation of 
Galton implies that the test items should be so chosen as to give an 
adequate sampling of man’s intellectual powers and that the items 
should be shown, by comparison with independent criteria, to be 
valid evidences of these powers. 

It was not until 1905 that Gabon’s recommendations were actually 
put into practice in a systematic way in test construction. To be 
sure, psychological literature for thirty years before had contained 
accounts of attempts in test designing. The following are some of the 
tests used: measurement of (i) strength of grip, (2) the rate of 
movement (of the hand), (3) the amount of pressure necessary to 
cause pain, (4) the smallest difference that could be perceived 
between weights, (5) the quickness with which a person could 
react to a sound, (6) the accuracy with which a person could bisect 
a fifty-centimeter line, and (7) the accuracy with which a person 
could reproduce an interval of ten seconds. Since the foregoing were 
treated as separate intelligence tests and not as constituent parts 
of a battery of items in a single test, it is obvious that they did not 
constitute sufficiently large samples of abilities to give any general 

• F. Galton, “Remarks on Mental Tests and Measurements,” Mind, 1890, 15:380. 
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picture of intelligence. Moreover, there was no evidence presented 
that the samples actually made were important, that the shafts were 
sunk at critical points. 

In 1904 the French Minister of Public Instruction appointed 
Alfred Binet to a commission to study the feeble-minded children 
in the public schools and to make recommendations for their instruc- 
tion. In 1905, in collaboration with Th. Simon, he published the 
first draft of the celebrated Binet test. This was extended and 
perfected in 1908 and again in 1911. The 1905 scale consisted of 
thirty items arranged, by inspection, in a scale of difficulty. The 
fourth item from the bottom, for example, was a test of recognition 
of food; the sixth, of ability to imitate certain simple movements; 
the ninth, of naming objects in a picture; the eighteenth, of drawing 
from memory two simple designs; the thirtieth, of giving distinctions 
between abstract terms. The 1908 scale consisted of fifty-eight items, 
graded by age level from three to thirteen years. The 191 1 scale was 
similarly arranged and extended upward to the adult level. 

Thus the first major contribution to intelligence testing made by 
Binet and Simon was the sampling of a variety of different intel- 
lectual operations. They sought thereby to be able to gauge the 
general level of intelligence. Noteworthy, too, in contrast with the 
composition of earlier tests, was the liberal use of items chosen to 
sample the higher processes, such as reasoning, remembering, 
judging, generalizing, and interpreting. The second major contribu- 
tion made by these pioneers was the practice of checking the validity 
of their items against independent criteria of intelligence. Mention 
is made here of but a single instance. Children who were selected 
by their teachers for their superior ability were ranked, invariably, 
as superior by the tests, while those who were selected for their 
inferior ability were ranked by the tests as being inferior. One small 
group, three years retarded in school, achieved scores on the Binet- 
Simon battery equal to normal children two and one-half years 
yoimger. Today there are numerous intelligence tests of recognized 
merit. Each follows the Binet-Simon practice of sampling a wide 
variety of mental operations and of checking the validity of the 
items against independent criteria of intelligence. 

Of the various criteria that have been employed, perhaps the 
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best is grade placement. If a test item which is suitable for ten- 
year-old children is to be used as an index of the intelligence of these 
children, it must differentiate among them, if, of course, we have a 
normal, unselected group of such children. A higher percentage of 
bright than of dull children should respond to the item acceptably. 
The task, therefore, is to ascertain in advance those members who 
are bright, average, and dull. One method of doing so is the use of 
grade placement. A higher percentage of those ten-year-old children 
who are in the sixth grade should pass the test item than of those 
who are in the fifth grade. Test elements are checked in a similar 
way against other criteria. Those elements are regarded as best 
which most sharply differentiate the groups according to the criteri^. 

Standardization and Interpretation. The finding of valid test 
elements in suitable variety is only half the battle. Some means of 
evaluating scores, some unit of measurement, is required. Raw 
scores alone give no indication of the level of achievement attained. 
Besides, a score that is poor for a child at one age level may be good 
for a child at another age level. All measurement of intelligence 
involves comparison with others. Hence, norms or standards must 
be provided for every intelligence test. For example, before we can 
interpret a score of sixty points we must know the pupil’s age and 
the average age of the pupils who have made a score of 60. Binet 
introduced this concept of measurement in connection with the 
1908 scale in what has come to be known as mental age (M.A.). 
The mental age corresponding to any given score is the average age 
of the children who have achieved that score. 

An eight-year-old who achieves a score equal to the average score 
of a normal selection of ten-year-old children is, at eight, two years 
advanced. The relationship between age and mental age is commonly 

expressed in terms of I.Q., as = — = 125, the decimal being 

Vx.A. o 

omitted by convention. 

The compilation of norms is one of the most exacting features of 
test designing. For a test to be very serviceable the persons in each 
age group whose scores comprise the norms or standards of compari- 
son must be representative, at that age group, of the entire popula- 
tion. The I.Q. can have general meaning only if the mental ages 
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(norms) on which it is based are typical of the respective age groups. 
When this condition obtains, we are relieved of the necessity of 
evaluating the I.Q. of a pupil in the light of his chronological age. 
It should be clear that the intelligence of pupils will be appraised 
too highly if the performance of those upnjn whom the test is stand- 
ardized is below the normal level of performance of the age groups 
in question. The reverse condition will obtain if pupils used in stand- 
ardization procedures are above average. Inasmuch as intelligence 
test performance differs rather widely from community to com- 
munity, from occupational level to occupational level, and so on, 
the choosing of typical populations for purposes of standardization 
is of first-rate importance. 

In the present discussion a brief description of one procedure 
adopted in the compilation of norms must suffice, namely that of 
Terman and Merrill in the new Stanford revision of the Binet scale.*” 
This test was standardized on about 3000 cases ranging in age from 
two years to the adult level. The cases were drawn from seventeen 
different communities in eleven different states. In each community, 
schools from neighborhoods of average social status were chosen. 
In an effort to secure an unbiased selection of cases every pupil 
between six and fourteen years of age and who was within one month 
of a birthday was tested. Approximately 200 pupils were thus 
selected for each age level from six to fourteen. Special methods, 
which we shall not describe here, were adopted for the selection of 
cases below six and above fourteen years. 

Various socioeconomic rating scales were used in an effort to 
compare the samplings with the general population in respect to 
such ratings. The data presented in Table XI show that the authors’ 
objectives of so drawing their samples as to represent a typical 
cross section of the country, with respect to socioeconomic status, 
are fairly well satisfied. 

M.A. and Percentile Scores. It is clear that a pupil’s M.A. is 
reckoned by comparing his performance with the standard per- 
formance of some age group, that is, by ascertaining the age group 
whose average performance equals his own. It is equally meaningful 

‘“L. M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill, Measuring Intelligence, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1937. 
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TABLE XI 

Distribution, by Occupation, of Adult Males, 1930 Census, 

AND OF THE TeRMAN-MeRRILL SAMPLING “ 


Occupational Group 

Percentage 
Employed 
Adult Males 

Percentage Fathers 
of Standardiza- 
tion Cases 

I. Professional 

31 

4-5 

II. Semiprofessional and manage- 


rial 

5-2 

7.8 

III. Clerical, skilled trades, retail 



business 

iS-o 

25-5 

IV. Farmers 

153 

14.9 

V. Semiskilled, minor clerical, and 



minor business 

306 

314 

VI. Slightly skilled, requiring little 



training or ability ... 

II-3 

9-4 

VII. Day laborers, urban and rural. . 

19*5 

6.6 


to compare a pupil with others of his own age. This may be done 
very conveniently by the use of percentiles. A pupil with a percentile 
score of 80, for example, equals or exceeds the performance of 80 per 
cent of the standardization cases for his age group. The accuracy of 
percentile scores is also contingent upon the selection of typical 
samplings within each age group. Percentile scores are quite as 
dependent upon unbiased norms as are M.A. scores. There is at 
least a theoretical advantage in percentile scores for intelligence 
tests designed for high-school and college students inasmuch as all 
M.A. scores above the average adult level are not true M.A.’s, but 
approximations only. This follows from the definition of mental age. 

The relationship between M.A. and percentile rank is seen in 
Figure 14. 

From Figure 14 it may be seen that 16 per cent of seven-year-old 
pupils, in the particular sample, have M.A.^s as high as 8.1, and 
16 per cent, as low as 5.9. A seven-year-old pupil who has a percentile 
rank of 16 thus has an M.A. of 5.9. Similarly, a pupil of the same age 
who has a percentile rank of 84 has an M.A. of 8.1. It is also seen 

This is Goodenough’s classification of occupations. The percentages of employed 
adult males, 1930 census, are also her data; 38,077,804 cases are represented. See 
Terman and Merrill, op. cit., p. 14. 
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that i6 per cent of the pupils represented have I.Q.’s as low as 83.8 
(83.8 or lower), and 16, as high as 116.2. It is seen that a percentile 
rank of 84 is equivalent to an I.Q. of 116.2. Sixteen per cent of this 
population has I.Q.’s of 116.2 or better. Inasmuch as the standard 
deviations of all of the age groups utilized in the standardization 
of the New Stanford-Binet test are remarkably uniform, we are 



PERCENTAGE OF INDIVIDUALS FALLING BELOW SO POINTS 
J3 2 16 M 84 98 9967 
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66 47 59 TO 81 S 10.4 

TO VALUES CORRESPONDING TO SO POINTS 
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9.4 67.6 83.8 100 116.2 1324 148.6 

Figure 14 . Distribution of intelligence test scores of seven-year-old children, 
showing distribution of M.A.’s and I.Q.’s by percentage.^ 

warranted in generalizing (with a small margin of error) from the 
data presented in Figure 14, with respect to I.Q. Thus, it may be 
said, for example, that about 50 per cent of the sampling (and to 
the extent that the sampling is typical, 50 per cent of the general 
population) has I.Q.’s between 89 and iii; or, as is usually stated, 
approximately 90 to no. Incidentally, this is taken as the I.Q. 
limit of normal intelligence. Under the same assumptions it may 

“ Standard deviation in I.Q. was found by Terman and Merrill, in their sample 
population, to be 16.2 points for seven-year-old children. The 75 percentile falls at 
-f .67 S.D.; .67 X 16.2 = II -f 100 = iii; ioo — ii = 8g I.Q. points. Hence 50 
per cent of the children of this distribution have I.Q.’s between 89 and iii. It is not 
supposed that fractions of I.Q. points have any significance. Fractions are given to 
show the method of calculation. 
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be said that approximately 2 per cent of the population has I.Q.’s 
of 132 or better; and about .13 per cent, of 148 or better. 

What Intelligence Tests Measure. Intelligence can be gauged only 
in relation to the performance of tasks, the success of which requires 
intelligence. Inasmuch as successful performance tequires knowl- 
edge, skills, and certain methods of procedure, it is obvious that 
intelligent behavior is contingent upon education. This, however, 
is only a part of the story. There exists the fact that some persons 
are much more susceptible to educative influences than others are. 
Man, in comparison with the lower animals, stands alone in educa- 
bility, a fact that is explainable in terms of his biological history. 
A few persons are so lacking in the necessary biological foundations 
as to resist all attempts directed toward their education; and a few 
learn with such rapidity as to make practically certain, in their case, 
the presence of an extremely favorable biological foundation. 

We have little knowledge of the nature of this biological founda- 
tion save the fact that it is somehow a function of the composition 
of the brain. It is reasonable to suppose that this foundation varies 
from very little to very much, with the majority of persons being 
somewhat average in this respect. Thus it seems probable that 
nature sets a sort of ceiling or upper limit, in the case of each indi- 
vidual, beyond which intellectual development cannot proceed. 
The nearness of the approach to this ceiling is, in each person, a 
function of the educational forces that have affected him. 

There is, necessarily, a certain amount of education brought to 
bear upon the lives of all individuals, even of those of the most 
primitive tribes. A question of very great educational importance 
is the difference between a good education and a poor one, in the 
impact made upon intellectual development. The question is, in 
the nature of the case, difficult to answer. We cannot here recount 
the methods of research that have been utilized in an effort to 
answer it or criticize the findings. We shall venture to suggest 
that it is much less than some claim and much more than others 
claim. At any rate, it is sufficient to justify the provision of a highly 
stimulating educational environment from birth onward. 

Results of Intelligence Testing. Quite aside from the theoretical 
question of the extent to which intelligence, as measured by prevail- 
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ing tests, is influenced by educational factors, it is important to 
know that test performance is rather stable, as determined at differ- 
ent periods in a child’s life, and is correlated with a number of 
important variables. Some of these results are recounted below. 

Constancy of Performance. If the I.Q. of a child were something 
that varied rather markedly from year to year or from one stage of 
growth to another, it would have very limited educational signifi- 
cance. Published experiments usually show an average variation of 
from 5 to 7 I.Q. points when two or more intelligence tests have been 
administered anywhere from one to seven years apart to the same 
pupils. In interpreting these findings it is well to bear in mind the 
fact that intelligence tests are not perfectly accurate. Some deviation 
in I.Q. would be found were two tests given only a week, or even a 
day, apart. 

Only one experiment is cited here in connection with the constancy 
of test performance, namely, that of Lincoln.^® He found a median 
change of 7.35 I.Q. points for boys and 7.17 for girls over a seven- 
year period. The gains and losses were about equally distributed, 
with a small tendency for those who had scored low initially to make 
a small aggregate gain, and for those who scored initially high to 
show a small aggregate loss.'^ There is scattering but inconclusive 
evidence in the literature to the effect that pupils who are dull 
become somewhat duller with succeeding years, with the contrary 
tendency upon the part of bright pupils. In any event, pupils who 
test dull, average, or bright in the early grades continue so to test 
throughout the period of mental growth. When due allowance is 
made for errors in measurement, it must appear that the rate of 
development of test intelligence is normally remarkably constant. 

Feeble-mindedness. From the standpoint of institutional care, a 
person is feeble-minded who is incompetent to maintain himself or 
manage his affairs in competition with his normal fellows. Some 
authorities place the upper I.Q. limits of the feeble-minded at 70; 
others place it as low as 60. Feeble-mindedness and normality are 
not unit traits that are clearly separable. There are varying degrees 

“ E. A. Lincoln, “Stanford-Binet I.Q. Changes in the Harvard Growth Study,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology y 1936, 20:236-242. 

“ This tendency is probably an instance of the well-known regression effect. 
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of both; and the two so merge into each other that they cannot be 
sharply differentiated. Naturally, the prevalence of feeble-minded- 
ness must be assayed in the light of the definition adopted. 

In the seven-year-old population represented in Figure 14, it is 
seen that 2 per cent of the cases fall at or below — 2.0 S.D., or 
I.Q. 67.6. Extending the calculation, we find that .72 per cent of 
the cases fall at or below 2.5 S.D. The I.Q. value of 2.5 S.D. equals 
100 — 41.5 = 59.5 (16.2 X 2.5 = 4I-5)- If 60 be chosen as the 
upper I.Q. limit, it is seen that approximately .7 per cent of the 
population in question is feeble-minded. It should be noted, however, 
that the children who have been committed to institutions are not 
represented in this population, and neither are others who are main- 
tained in their own homes but whose low-grade mentality disqualifies 
them for any sort of school participation. It is commonly reckoned 
that from i to 2 per cent of the population is feeble-minded, when 
60 is taken as the upper limit. If 70 be chosen, the best estimate is 
3 or 4 per cent. 

Educationally, the borderline group is more burdensome than the 
feeble-minded group. They are likely to remain in school as long as 
they are of school age. Again referring to Figure 14, we may see that 
14 per cent of the population represented there lies between — i 
and — 2 S.D., or between the I.Q. limits of 67.6 and 83.8. Thus, 
we should expect to find, on an average, three or four pupils within 
those I.Q. limits in a typical class of thirty. 

Secondary Education and the Distribution of Intelligence. In Amer- 
ica today almost 70 per cent of the population of high-school age is 
attending high school. In 1900 there was probably no more than 
10 per cent so enrolled. “. . . the number enrolled in the last four 
years of public high schools is ^ of the number in the population 
of ages 14 to 17, inclusive. In contrast, back in 1900, this was but 
8.4 per cent.” Granting perfect selection, that the high-school 
population represents the brightest 70 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of high-school age, the lower I.Q. limits of the high-school popu- 
lation would be 86. We know, of course, that perfect selection does 
not prevail. The I.Q. value 86 represents the highest limit obtainable 

^Education in the United States of America, Government Printing OflSce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1939. (U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1939, raise, no. 3, p. 10.) 
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with 70 per cent enrolled. Actually, 75 is a conservative estimate of 
the lower I.Q. limit of the high-school population. 

Age-Grade Relationships. It is a well-known fact that the youngest 
pupils in a grade are, typically, the brightest members of the class 
and that the oldest pupils are the dullest. It is not so commonly 
appreciated that the youngest pupils excel in absolute as well as in 
relative achievement. Not only do they have the highest I.Q.’s, 
which would be readily expected, but also the highest M.A.’s. This 
relationship is brought out in Table XII for a sampling of more than 
24,000 sixth-grade pupils. The mean score of each age group repre- 
sented is for the Otis Intermediate Examination, the means being 
computed from frequencies published in his manual. 


TABLE xn 

Relation between Age and Test Intelligence of 
Sixth-Grade Pupils 


Comparison 

Chronological Age 

10 to 

10. 1 1 

II to 

II . 11 

12 to 

12 . II 

13 to 
13. n 

14 to 
I4.II 

15 to 
iS-xi 

16 to 

I6.II 

Mean Score 

Mean I.Q 

fm 








Growth and Decline of Test Intelligence. Yearly increments in intel- 
ligence test performance are clearly observable up to sixteen years. 
The age at which maximum test achievement is attained should not 
be confused with the maximum chronological age used in the compu- 
tation of I.Q.’s of adults, nor with average adult achievement as 
expressed in M.A. units. The revised Stanford-Binet test sets the 
average adult intelligence, in M.A., at fifteen years. Thus, 15 
becomes the denominator in calculating I.Q.’s of adults. But adults 
are defined, for test purposes, as persons of sixteen years and above.“ 
While average adult performance is an M.A. score of fifteen years, 
it is recognized that M.A.’s of fifteen are not, on the average, 
attained at fifteen. This circumstance comes about from the (appar- 
ent) fact that mental growth does not terminate abruptly, but 
gradually. 

" Terman and Metiill, op. <dt., pp. 29 S. 
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Intelligence, as measured by prevailing tests, may be said to show 
yearly increments at least to sixteen. There is some evidence that 
such development, as measured, continues to seventeen, and even 
eighteen, years. Yearly increments are not discernible thereafter. 

The data at hand indicate that persons normally hold their full 
scoring power up to about thirty years of age, after which a slight 



Figure 15. Relationship between M.A. and C.A. from maturity to old age. 

but continuous decline sets in, becoming somewhat precipitous in 
old age, as shown graphically in P'igure 15.*’' The issue is discussed 
further in a later section of this chapter in connection with age and 
learning ability. 

Test Performance and Socioeconomic Status. Data that have 
accumulated steadily since the inception of standardized tests have 
shown, without exception, a significant relationship between the 
occupational status of parents and the intelligence test performance 
of their children. Two recent investigations are cited in support of 
the foregoing statement, and to reveal the extent of the relationship. 
The findings herein reported are quite typical of those of numerous 
other investigations. Table XIII gives the mean I.Q.’s (composite 
of both Forms, L and M), per occupational grouping, of the cases 
used in the standardization of the revised Stanford-Binet.** 

The data for the curve, Figure 15, are taken from C. C. and W. R. Miles, “The 
Correlation of Intelligence ^ores and Chronological Age from Early to Late Matu> 
rity,“ American Journal of Psychology^ 1932, 44:44-78. 

Terman and Merrill, op, cit.j p. 48. Reproduced by courtesy of the publishers. 
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TABIX xm 

Mean I.Q.’s (L-M Composite) According to Father’s Occupation 


Father^ s Occupational 
Classification 

Chronological Ages 

2 - 5 i 

6-9 

10-14 

iS-t 8 

I. Professional 

116.2 

1 14.9 

117 s 

116.4 

II. Semiprofessional and manage- 





rial 

112.4 

107.3 


116.7 

III. Clerical, skilled trades, and re- 



■■ 


tail business 

108.0 

104.9 


109.6 

IV. Rural owners 

99.1 

94.6 


94.3 

V. Semiskilled, minor clerical. 





minor business 

104.3 

104.6 

103.4 

106.7 

VI. Slightly skiUed 

95-1 

100.0 

100.6 

96.2 

VII. Day laborers, urban and rural j 

1 

93-6 

96.0 

97.2 

97.6 


The student should guard against assuming that nearly all children 
of the professional classification rank high in test performance or 
that nearly all children of the less favored classifications rank low. 
Although a large difference, usually amounting to about 20 I.Q. 
points, is customarily obtained between the means (or medians) of 
the most-favored and least-favored groups, a great deal of over- 
lapping always prevails. This is shown very clearly in an extensive 
study recently published by Byrns and Henmon.^® Their results are 
based upon a state-wide testing program, in which more than 
100,000 high-school seniors, in the state of Wisconsin, took intelli- 
gence tests between the years 1929 and 1933 and supplied data 
relative to their fathers’ occupations. The intelligence test achieve- 
ment, in percentile scores, is given in Figure 16 for eight major 
occupational classifications. Data are not shown in Figure 16 for 
about 10,000 unclassified and miscellaneous cases. 

Figure 16 gives the median and quartile scores for each of the 
occupational groups. The first quartile, Q*, corresponds to the 25th 
percentile; the third, Q®, to the 75th percentile. Thus, indicates, 
in this case, the point, on the percentile scale, at or above which the 
upper 25 per cent of the cases lie. For example, we may note that 
25 per cent of the seniors in the professional classification have per- 

Ruth Byms and V. A. C. Henmon, “Parental Occupation and Mental Ability,” 
Jmtrtul 0] MuaUional Psychology, 1936, 27:284-291. 
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centile scores of 87.9 or above. On the other hand, 25 per cent of 
the seniors in this same occupational classification have percentile 
scores of 40.9 or lower. Moreover, inspection of Figure 16 shows the 
amount of overlapping between occupational groups. It is seen, for 
example, that 25 per cent of the seniors of the most-favored group 
fall below the median of the least-favored group. Likewise, very 
nearly 25 per cent of the seniors of the least-favored group equal or 
exceed the median of the most-favored group. 

PERCENTILE SCALE 

^ ® 5 

o o o o o o 

PROFESSIONAL ^ 
EXECUTIVE 
BUSINESS 
CLERICAL 
SKILLED LABOR 
SEMISKILLED 
UNSKILLED 
FARMER 
TOTAL 

Figure i6. Percentile scores, in medians and quartiles, of eight occupational 

groups. 

It is especially noteworthy that the farmer group actually con- 
tributes more seniors with greater than average test performance, 
despite their low average performance, than any other group. This 
comes about by reason of their large representation in the population 
studied. Of the seniors of better than average test performance, 
19.4 per cent are drawn from the farmer classification; 19.3 per cent, 
from business; 17.4, from skilled labor; 11.5, from unskilled labor; 
7.9, from professional, and 5.2, from the executive classification. 
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No one could argue that it would not be better for the intellectual 
life of the nation if the favored groups would produce larger families. 
In the senior high-school population under investigation the profes- 
sional and executive classification contribute only 13.1 per cent of 
the seniors of superior test ability. The less favored occupational 
groups contribute more than one half of the seniors of better-than- 
average test intelligence. Semiskilled and unskilled labor con- 
tributes 15.5 per cent, slightly more than the professional and 
executive groups. 

The Question of Racial Differences. It is not the author’s intention 
to recount the experimental literature on racial differences in test 
intelligence. However, a word may be added apropos of the general 
status of the subject. In psychological literature are to be found 
test results on about 30,000 Negroes, 7000 Indians, and 5000 
Mexican immigrants. By a conservative estimate, the average I.Q. 
of Negro children does not exceed 85, although the average of 
Northern children is probably about 90. The modal score of Indian 
and Mexican immigrant children is a few points lower than the 
Negro average.*® 

Let us hasten to say that these differences in test intelligence are 
probably not entirely, and conceivably not at all, true racial differ- 
ences. Some characteristics of races are racial, others are not racial, 
but cultural. That there are significant differences in test intelligence 
between children of different racial groups in this country cannot 
be gainsaid. These differences now prevail; whether or not they would 
disappear were all races on an equal educational footing is another 
matter and not one under consideration at present. 

The inferior showing of Negro and Indian children may be due 
to (i) racial or constitutional inferiority, (2) deficiencies in cultural 
opportunities, or (3) deficiencies of the intelligence tests, or some 
combination of these. Some writers have expressed a preference for 
the third explanation, reasoning that inasmuch as the tests are more 
adapted to the culture of white children, they should naturally have 
an advantage. From the standpoint of teaching we are concerned 
with the interpretation to be placed upon I.Q. values for white, 

*®T, R. Garth, Educational Psychology y Prcntice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1937, 
pp. 261-264. 
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Negro, Indian, and other groups. Does an I.Q. of 85, no, or any 
other value, have the same significance for the various groups? 
If we suppose for the moment that there are no valid differences 
at present between the intellectual ability of these races (without 
assviming that the differences are innate, i.e., racial), that the 
■ obtained differences are artifacts of the tests, then we should have 
to add at least fifteen points to the I.Q.’s of Negro children, for 
example, to make the I.Q.’s comparable to those of white children. 
To state the matter in another way, an I.Q. of 85 for a Negro pupil 
would signify that degree of brightness which is associated with an 
I.Q. of 100 for a white pupil ; a Negro pupil with an I.Q. of 1 10 should 
achieve as well in school and by other criteria show as much intelli- 
gence as a white pupil having an I.Q. of 125. Existing experimental 
data suggest that the I.Q.’s of white and Negro pupils are essentially 
comparable, although the data are somewhat meager. If this is true, 
we may make about the same prediction for a Negro pupil with a 
given I.Q. as we can for a white pupil with the same I.Q.-’ - “ 

The reader will, of course, understand that there is a vast amount 
of overlapping in test intelligence of these racial groups. Probably 
not far from 20 per cent of the Negro pupils equal or exceed the 
median I.Q. of white pupils. Approximately 2 per cent of Negro 
pupils have I.Q.’s above 120, as compared with about 10 per cent of 
white pupils. 

It should be added that the designers of intelligence tests have, on 
the whole, disavowed any intention of using them in the appraise- 
ment of native intelligence of any other than native-born whites. 
Their employment for purposes of studying racial differences (differ- 
ences that are racial in an ethnological sense) is to some extent a 
misapplication. However, it does seem that they may be used 
legitimately for purposes of determining differences among races, 
where there is no foreign language involvement. These differences 

” T. R. Garth, B. E. Lovelady, and H. W. Smith, “The Intelligence and Achieve- 
ment of Southern Negro Children,” School and Society, 1930, 34431-435. 

® P. A. Witty and M. D. Jenldns, “The Educational Achievement of a Group of 
Gifted Negro Children,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 1934, 25:585-597. 

” D. Wilkerson, “Racial Differences in Scholastic Achievement,” Journal of Negro 
Education, 1934, 3:453-477- 

The last-mentioned gives an especially competent summary of the extant litera- 
ture. 
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appear to be real and educationally significant, quite aside from 
their causes. Acceptance of the well-justified proposition that the 
data at hand warrant no conclusion about racial inferiority does 
not alter the fact that there are differences owing to some circum- 
stance. It is suggested that this circumstance is not an artifact in- 
herent in the intelligent tests. 

III. AFFECTIVITY 

Affectivity is understood to have reference to emotion and feeling. 
Neither of these important psychological phenomena is treated 
systematically in the present context. Emotion receives treatment 
in Chapter I of this volume. By emotion is meant a group of physio- 
logical changes (or disturbances) that are featured especially by 
heightened tonicity in the skeletal muscles, lowered tonicity and 
cessation in activity in the smooth muscles, increased blood pressure 
and pulse rate, quickened respiration, increased output of some 
glands and inhibition of others. Feeling refers to those aspects of 
an activity by which we designate it as pleasant or unpleasant. 
The present discussion attempts to set forth some of the educa- 
tionally significant aspects of emotion and feeling. 

Authorities have suggested that the physiological changes in 
emotion increase an organism’s efficiency by effecting a quick 
marshaling of the bodily resources in times of emergency. As such, 
emotion is a source of energy in animals and men. The biological 
usefulness of feeling is only a little less evident. The impelling power 
of pleasure and the repelling power of displeasure are prime laws 
of nature. The very meaning of pleasure implies a tendency to 
prolong, promote, and repeat. Displeasure implies a tendency to 
discontinue, reduce, and avoid. In their elementary forms pleasure 
and displeasure are associated with the primary functions of life: 
food and water, eating and drinking, rest, sleep, reproduction, and 
mutilation of tissue. Moreover, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
accompan3dng affective qualities are instrumental in the satisfaction 
of these biological requirements. 

Man, in comparison with the lower animals, is a creature of prodi- 
gious intellect, as the civilization he has wrought attests. But this 
civilization is not the work of emotionless men. Unless man cared, 
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unless his works possessed value to him, he would not bestir himself 
in the interest of the least of them. The number of things that arouse 
emotion and feeling in an animal can probably be counted on one’s 
fingers; the number that so affect a cultivated man may well run to 
a thousand. 

Sources of Energy. The impetus to man’s far-flung intellectual 
achievement is his affective life. Acquisition of knowledge, discover- 
ies and inventions, personal sacrifices, self-discipline, and moral 
circumspection have, through a long history of social conditioning, 
acquired immense prestige, and hence great value. Achievement in 
matters of personal and social value brings satisfaction, ego gratifi- 
cation. Just as intellect gives guidance and implementation,^ so 
feeling gives initiative, determines values, and is the sine qua non 
of wishes and aspirations. One puts to use his intellectual and 
manual powers in the services only of those goals that are of per- 
sonal worth. 

In his delightful paper, ‘‘The Energies of Men,” writes James, 
“. . . men habitually use only a small part of the powers which 
they actually possess and which they might use under appropriate 
conditions.” “Most of us continue living unnecessarily near our 
surface.” In contrast to the lassitude of normal daily living a 
man can, when he exerts himself to the utmost, put to shame his 
customary accomplishments. Some fail of a high standard of accom- 
plishment because of meager mental resources; many more, because 
they live and work near the surface. The astounding energy of the 
gladiator or of the antagonists in the battle of wager, the endurance 
of the frenzied participants in the ceremonial dance or religious 
manias stand as magnificent examples of human exertion. 

Motivation. The principles of motivation are universal; it is only 
the means adopted for implementing the principles that differ from 
one situation to another. Let us note once more the association 
between feeling and desiring. To desire necessarily implies gratifica- 
tion on account of attainment and dissatisfaction on account of 
nonattainment. Failing to be so pleased or displeased by gratification 
or nongratification of desires would be psychologically incongruous. 

^ William James, Memories and Studies, Longmans, Green & Company, New York, 
1911, pp. 231-237. 
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These relationships are expressed in Ach’s laws of feeling, formu- 
lated in 1910, as follows: 

1. If realization occurs in accordance with the desire, there 
results, as a rule, a pleasant feeling. 

2. If, on the other hand, the realization does not occur in accord- 
ance with the desire, that is, if failure is experienced, there usually 
results an unpleasant feeling. 

3. The stronger the desire, the stronger are, as a rule, the resulting 
feelings. 

4. The stronger the resistances which oppose the desire, the more 
intense the resulting feelings. 

The problem of motivation is one of the most important in educa- 
tion. It is intensified in America by the extension of educational 
opportunities to practically all pupils through the high-school levels. 
At any rate, the problem exists and is acute. The number of student 
hours that are wasted, with no evidence of application, is appalling 
and is matched only by the indifference and absence of enthusiasm 
of students, in large numbers, during much of the time actually 
spent in some kind of application. The inept reading that frequently 
passes for study is little short of a travesty. 

From Ach’s laws of feeling we learn that success in accordance 
with a desire gives rise to a pleasurable feeling. From earlier discus- 
sion of feeling it is seen that individuals strive to continue and renew 
those situations that give pleasure. On the other hand, if failure is 
experienced, there results an unpleasant feeling, and, as previously 
noted, an inclination to avoid and circumvent the situations occa- 
sioning it. 

Success and failure from the school’s point of view are more clear- 
cut and unequivocal than they are in many spheres of life. Why 
does not the resulting pleasure or displeasure operate in all instances 
and to a sufficient extent to insure teeming enterprise in every school 
in the country? The answer appears to lie in Ach’s third law : “the 
stronger the desire, the stronger are, as a rule, the resulting feelings.” 
The (^ration of these basic laws of mental life breaks down, then, 
to the extent that one of the conditions, namely, desire, is not met. 
Success in scholastic achievement brings pleasure and the resulting 
tendency to continue or repeat; and failure brings displeasure and 
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the tendency to avoid, only in proportion as there exists the desire 
to succeed. Devices for motivating pupils in the character of honors, 
marks, promotions, and other forms of reward fail in proportion 
as the desire to succeed is weak. 

Basically, the problem of motivation reduces itself to one of 
devising ways of creating and maintaining the desire to succeed in 
school. For reasons stated above, the rest will take care of itself, 
provided the tasks are set within the range of the pupils’ ability. 
We may observe that the people have followed for long only those 
leaders who have had prestige or who championed causes which 
have had prestige. Otherwise, the people have been coerced into 
accepting the leadership of their rulers or have rebelled. Similady, 
it is suggested that the teacher, the school, or the cause represented 
by them, must have prestige if scholastic indifference and coercion 
are to be avoided. 

Benevolent rulers often succeed in establishing and maintaining 
their prestige by satisfying the aspirations of their subjects. In one 
way or another our schools attempt to proceed along such lines. 
It goes without saying that the school should provide the best 
possible program of instruction; but this is not enough. The pupils, 
the patrons, and the community should be convinced of its wisdom. 
To the extent that the curriculum, the teachers, and the adminis- 
trative officers lack prestige, the pupils fail by so much to profit by 
their chance at an education. 

There is reason to believe that the various forms of social control 
are as effective in school as they are elsewhere. It is suggested that 
ceremony, one of the most andent forms of social control, could 
serve the interests of group solidarity and enhance the prestige of 
educational leaders. The public schools stand in need of a long line 
of noble traditions. Those educational leaders who fear “hidebound 
tradition” sometimes appear to have overlooked the fact that there 
is no natural bent toward learning school subjects. 

The schools could profit by much more effective advertising than 
they have had. They have been expanding so rapidly, imtil very 
recently, that the development of physical plants and the procure- 
ment of funds for competent teachers have occupied most of the 
promotional interests of school boards and administrators. Now 
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that these first needs are beginning to be met, the school and its 
educational program should be promoted vigorously, not to raise 
additional funds, but to induce pupils to learn. Advertisers exert 
a powerful influence upon our lives, determining in many ways 
what we shall eat, what we shall wear, and how we shall amuse our- 
selves. They could also make pupils eager to learn. Much has been 
accomplished in recent years in adjusting instructional programs to 
pupil interests. But this is only half the battle. These interests have 
a development within the lives of the pupils; they should be shaped, 
not left to chance. 

Group approval and disapproval probably operate advantageously 
in most schools and in most classrooms. The extent of their operation 
is dependent upon the degree to which scholastic achievement 
matters to the group. If the morale of the school and of the class- 
room is high, if there is unity of purpose, if the prestige of the school, 
the teacher, and the subject is unquestioned, the motivational value 
of group approval and disapproval will tell, and ingenious penalties 
for indifferent work will become less important. 

Finally, the affective life of the pupil is touched by every phase 
of the school environment. He comes to school as a living, growing 
individual, with all of the aspirations that he has at home and in the 
neighborhood. It is recognized today that every phase of the child’s 
development is the school’s concern. The child’s basic aspirations 
are probably not different from those of adults. Thomas expressed 
these, at least some very important ones, in his celebrated four 
wishes: recognition, security, response from others, and desire for a 
new experience . There is a great deal of interdependence among the 
first three. One cannot feel secure without recognition; recognition 
implies response from others. We may look upon them as three 
fortunate expressions of a desire common to all normal persons, 
namely, to respect themselves. Recognition, security, and response 
are as varied in form as the structure of the social pattern itself. 
No school function is so trivial as to avoid completely the issue. 
They arise in the recitation, the preparation of lessons, the examina- 
tion, the written exercise, in every variety of extracurricular activity, 
and in every spontaneous gathering of pupils. 

** W. I. Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl, Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 1928, p. 4. 
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The face-to-face contacts among pupils, the recitation, the club, 
the orchestra and band, the athletic program, the playground, and 
all other characteristics of the school stamp it as a proving ground, 
as a kind of nursery of human nature. Probably no other institution 
offers so many opportunities for, or casts up so many barriers to, 
self-realization as does the school. The child has a right to lead a 
rich, eventful life at school. Over and above this, the child who is 
happy in school, who feels secure in the esteem of his fellows, who 
is recognized in the classroom, will desire that which the school has 
to offer. The task of instructing him under such conditions is an 
easy one indeed. To the extent that the opposite circumstances 
prevail, that is, to the extent that the school environment thwarts 
the child in the realization of these aspirations, the burden of instruc- 
tion is increased. 

Affection and Instruction. Briggs has very aptly said that emotion- 
alized attitudes condition reception, interpretation, and retention.** 
Receptivity to knowledge, especially at a functional level, may 
depend upon the pre-existing attitudes, upon the nature of the 
students’ prejudices, quite as much as upon the logical character 
of the facts presented. As Briggs further suggests, the same facts 
presented in the same way should lead to the same conclusion; 
practically, they do not. Oversympathetic attitudes may be as 
prejudicial to sound thinking as hostile attitudes. Such attitudes are 
not easy to eliminate, although it should be of service to teachers 
and students, particularly of history and of the social sciences, to 
be forewarned. While encouraging intellectualization, we should 
shun the error of the teaching that feeling can or should be elimi- 
nated as a factor in behavior. It is precisely feeling that offers induce- 
ment to thought and action. It is not feeling, but baseless, unwar- 
ranted feeling that is educationally and socially unhealthy. 

It should also be recognized that people are easily led and easily 
misled. The intelligent exercise of suffrage is one of the most difficult 
tasks of citizenship. Casual observation fails to convince one that the 
ballots cast by educated persons are any more rational than those 
cast by uneducated persons. Of course the former rationalize their 

•• T. H. Briggs, Secondary Education, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1934, 
p. 380. 
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action more successfully. Evaluation of issues is necessarily colored 
by political party preferences, by the personality of the candidates, 
by the iise of slogans, and by deliberate propaganda of pArty leaders 
and the press. One comes to a decision by weighing the relevant 
issues. But feeling, more than anything else, governs their weight. 

Feeling is equally important in the understanding of international 
issues. Justice is a matter of human evaluation and necessarily very 
personal. Talk of preventing war by just treaties and by an equitable 
distribution of the world’s resources overlooks a very critical prob- 
lem. Psychologically there is no such thing as a just treaty of peace 
between two nations that hate each other. A treaty that appears 
just to one nation must appear unjust to another, especially if such 
a treaty comes as a culmination of strife, as in war. There are always 
ambitious rulers who can artfully persuade their subjects that grave 
injustices have been committed. The fact that some nations get on 
very happily with very little deserves consideration. The difficulty 
with some nations is not that they have little, but that other nations 
have much. Nor would an equal distribution mend matters, because 
the people could easily be persuaded that an equal distribution is 
inequitable, that they deserved more than other nations, and we 
should be no better off than before. Nations suffer from superiority 
complexes quite as much as individuals do. If the literature of a 
nation abounds in stories of wrongs perpetrated against them by 
other nations and if their whole culture is permeated with aspira- 
tions of imperialism and a dominant place in the world, it will, to 
say the least, make a bad neighbor. Placation by what others regard 
as just is out of the question. 

The teaching of citizenship is one of the functions of the school. 
Any psychological insight that educators may gain regarding the 
grounds of human behavior should increase the effectiveness of such 
teaching. 

The Affective Life of the Teacher. On the whole there is little to 
show that teachers as a group are more maladjusted than other 
groups or face any greater problems; only, the problems are in some 
respects different. It is felt that teachers, in particular, should be 
happy, confident, stable emotionally, and otherwise well adjusted, 
because of the probable influence of such qualities upon the pupils. 
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Moreover, the teacher as a person is entitled to that measure of 
happiness that comes from adequate emotional adjustment. This 
is possible only if the teacher has confidence in his ability, respects 
kis vocation, and feds secure in the social relationships with his 
feUows. 

Teachers do not as a rule become rooted in the commimity in any 
realistic way. The turnover among teachers is comparatively great. 
Many, both men and women, enter the vocation as a temporary 
expediency, and leave it after a short period of service. Those who 
enter it with a view to making teaching a lifework are continually 
working for promotions and better positions, which frequently 
involve moving to another community or city. ^ 

Partly for reasons just stated and partly for other reasons, teachers 
are not, as a rule, taken in by the community. In many respects 
teachers are regarded as superior; in others, as inferior, but in few, 
as equal, a token of which is the fact that the tone of conversation 
usually changes, often for the “better,” when a teacher joins a group. 
Waller has said that men do not practice their normal vices in 
company with male teachers.*^ The latter do not quite “belong.” 

This short treatment of teachers’ problems must sufiice. Recogni- 
tion of them as problems by the teachers, the administrators, and 
the community should lead to their amelioration. As a result, the 
teachers’ effectiveness should increase. 

IV. LEARNING AND REMEMBERING 

Individual Differences. That individuals differ enormously in < 
learning ability is one of the most obvious facts of psychology. There 
are several methods of studying these differences. In the psycholog- 
ical laboratory the differences in time and trials required to learn 
a maze, to memorize a poem or a list of words or nonsense syllables, 
constitutes one such measure. Even among college students — a 
fairly select group — the poorest 10 per cent will require at least 
three times as many trials to reach the criterion as will the best 
10 per cent. In school we find that the poorest 25 per cent require 
three or four readings of a selection to reach the same measure of 

" W. Waller, The Sociology of Teaching, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 193*. 
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learning as that attained by the best 85 per cent in a single reading. 
The method of grade overlapping has been used extensively in 
studying individual differences in the elementary school. 

It is found, approximately, that one third of the pupils of a given 
school grade normally equal or exceed the median achievement of 
the pupils of the next grade above in the various elementary school 
subjects. Also, about one third equal or fall below the median 
achievement of the next grade below. About 10 per cent equal or 
exceed the median achievement of the pupils two grades above, and 
a like per cent equal or fall below that of the pupils two grades 
below; and 2 or 3 per cent deviate from their own grade average 
by as much as three full grades above and below.*®- *® In one of 
the few recent investigations Cornell found that the achievement of 
seven-year-old pupils ranged from grades one to six, the middle 
80 per cent spreading over grades. The ten-year-old pupils in her 
study ranged from standard second- to standard ninth-grade per- 
formance, the middle 80 per cent spreading over these full grades.®® 
Naturally this situation creates several teaching problems. We 
go on the assumption that the pupil’s interests are best served when 
the material of learning is of about the right degree of difficulty 
for him. Judicious selection of materials requires considerable care 
upon the part of the teacher. In the larger schools the difficulties 
may be alleviated somewhat by so selecting the pupils of a grade 
that the classes will be relatively homogeneous with respect to 
ability. Retardation and extra promotions are not as a general rule 
regarded as good practice. It is thought to be in the interest of the 
pupils’ social development to keep them in their normal grades. 

No Short Cuts to Learning. There are no known short cuts to 
learning. There are effective and ineffective ways of putting the 
principles of learning into operation; but basically, all persons prob- 
ably learn in the same way. The processes of learning are limited 

C. H. Elliott, Variation in the Achievement of Pupils ^ Teachers College Contribu> 
tions to Education, No. 72, New York, Columbia University Press, 1914. 

P. J, Kruse, The Overlapping of Attainment in Certain Sixths Seventh^ and Eighth 
GradeSf Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 92, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1918. 

Ethel L. Cornell, ^Implications for Curriculum Development of the Range in 
Individual Differences,” Elementary School Journal ^ 1937, 38:12-14. 
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by the structure of the organs used in the process. We can hope only 
to make the best possible use of the equipment we have. Learning 
is very personal, in the sense that the learner is aware of what he 
learns, and, often, of the steps by which the learning was accom- 
plished. Were any revolutionary methods of learning discoverable, 
it seems probable that they would have been hit upon by chance 
many times. 

Likewise, there are no known devices for preventing forgetting. 
Forgetting is a universal fact; the bodily mechanisms being what 
they are, persons must forget. There are methods of delaying it, 
some more effective than others; and by the frequent application 
of these methods certain knowledge and skill may be kept at ^ 
functional level throughout a lifetime. The processes of forgetting 
are continually going on; by repetition, use, relearning, and over- 
learning, the practical consequences of the processes may be 
defeated. 

In the mastery of skills there is no substitute for practice. Some 
practices accomplish more than others; some persons require more 
of it than others. Some practice results in no measurable change, 
yet skills are perfected only by practice. 

The acquisition of knowledge necessitates understanding. One 
gains knowledge through looking, listening, or through the utiliza- 
tion of some other sense, only when there is understanding. To 
learn, at this level, one must comprehend, discern relationships, 
observe similarities and differences, note sequences, classify, and so 
on. Probably all understandings of a given class are based upon 
about the same basic mental operations. The fact that one person 
can explain to another would seem to argue for this assumption. 
There are ways of helping and hindering, but each person must of 
his own initiative go through the operations if he is to attain under- 
standing. 

Formal learning is typically imperfect, even when gauged against 
arbitrary standards; it is slow, and much that is learned is forgotten. 
It should not be surprising that learning is difficult and elusive, but 
rather that with patience and industry persons can learn so much 
and put their acquirement to good use all of their lives. 

Factors in Learning. Two conditions just stated, practice and 
understandings may be thought of as primary, in the sense that each 
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is essential to certain classes of learning. Those conditions that are 
discussed in the following paragraphs arc not primary, at least in 
this sense. Their presence or absence favors or hinders learning, 
but does not make the difference between learning and not learning. 

Conditions of Reading. Reading is both an object of instruction 
and a means to instruction. The fact that nearly all children in the 
nation, save the blind and the feeble-minded, have been taught 
to read stands as a social achievement of the first magnitude. Not 
only are we a nation of readers, but on the whole, a nation of good 
readers. Many factors have brought this condition about. Obviously, 
universal education, the training of competent teachers, and the 
inexhaustible supply of good reading material are the most impor- 
tant. In this psychologists have performed a valuable service in the 
construction of silent reading tests, in the investigation of special 
reading disabilities and suggestions of methods of treatment, in 
studying eye movements and other muscular factors involved in 
reading, and in many other ways. Since intelligence is a factor in 
learning to read, the intelligence test has been a valuable standard 
against which to evaluate the reading progress of individual pupils. 

Psychological research hats shown the urgency of carrying on a 
reading program for many high-school and college students. For ex- 
ample, Moore has expressed the opinion that from 8 to 25 per cent of 
college students are handicapped because of deficiencies in speed of 
reading or in comprehending reading matter at the college level.®* In 
reading, as in other matters, there are prodigious differences among 
high-school and college students — differences probably as great as 
3 to I between the best 10 per cent and the poorest 10 per cent. 
These students are known to respond favorably to special reading 
instruction. The writer is of the opinion, however, that substantial 
improvement at this level is much more difficult of achievement than 
has sometimes been represented. The reader should be chary of 

^ H. Moore, “Training College Freshmen to Read,” Journal of Applied Psychologyt 
1934, 18:631-634. L. C. and S. L. Pressey, in an article entitled “Training College 
Freshmen to Read,” in the Journal of Educational Researchy 1930, 21:203-211, report 
the results of special training in reading given to about 500 freshmen, at Ohio State 
University, representing the lowest 25 per cent in reading achievement. L. C. Pressey 
has published a monograph designed to aid college students who are in need of assist- 
ance in reading, under the title Reading Exercises for College StudentSy Ohio State 
University Press, 1928. 
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claims of substantial improvement that b said to result from eight 
or ten easy lessons. Such “improvement” is most unlikely to be 
permanent; and in some of the investigations appears to be largely 
the result of an experimental artifact. An improvement of about 
10 per cent, on an average, as a result of thirty minutes’ systematic 
training per day for a school year is a more reasonable expecta- 
tion.®*- ®® 

Training in speed of reading, by having the student read against 
time, and training in getting the central meanings of paragraphs are 
among the most successful procedures. 

Reading and Studying. The attempt to ascertain the percentage 
of material that is learned from a reading is beset with severd 
difficulties, not the least of which is the fact that the product wul 
depend upon the character and length of the material and the exacti- 
tude of the test made. From numerous investigations in which pupib 
have been asked to study various prose selections adapted to their 
grade levels and of such length as to require anywhere from two 
or three to twenty-five minutes, one gets the impression that some-, 
what less than 50 per cent of the concepts are grasped from a single 
reading. This represents an average value. Some pupils will learn 
much more, others much less. Some will get more from a single 
reading than others will from several readings. If the tests are 
administered two or three weeks later, instead of immediately, the 
evidence of learning is indeed small. 

If one reading is insufficient, can the recommendation of a second 
reading of the same kind be defended, either on the ground that the 
additional return is great enough to justify the additional reading 
or that it is the most effective means of gaining additional knowl- 
edge? 

Yoakam found that groups of seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
learned almost as much from a single reading of prose passages as 
did comparable groups from two readings.®^ “The effect of a single 

Ruth M. Strang, Problems in the Improvement of Reading in High School and 
College, The Science Press, Lancaster, Pa., 1940. 

E. Traxler, “Group Corrective Reading in the Seventh Grade — an Experi- 
ment,’* School Review, 1933, 41:519-530. 

G. A. Yoakam, “The Effects of a Single Reading,” University of Iowa Studies, 
Studies in Education, 1924, Vol. 2, No. 7. 
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reading of content material,” concludes Yoakam, “varies with indi- 
viduals, but on the average it is less than half of the total ideas 
in the article read and it often falls to a third or less. . . . Nor does 
a second reading of the same type as the first add materially to the 
knowledge of the learner.” The conclusion is justified from a con- 
siderable body of research that a second reading that follows the 
first by two or three days is more effective than one that follows 
immediately. This conclusion is supported by data cited later in 
connection with distributed study. 

The comparative value of extensive reading and intensive reading 
and study has long been a topic of discussion in education. If a pupil 
has a given number of hours to devote to a topic, should they be 
spent in an attempt to master some one source or should they be 
distributed over two or more sources? Which is the more productive 
of learning, one reading each of two equally good sources or two 
readings of only one? A recent investigation by Rice supports a vote 
in favor of the extensive procedure, although it would be surprising 
if there are not occasions in which the intensive procedure is 
superior.’® 

There are devices for supplementing learning by reading, some of 
which have amply justified their use. In a well-known experiment 
Gates, in 1917, demonstrated that a large share of the time devoted 
to learning may very profitably be spent in recitation or attempted 
recall, as opposed to consecutive readings.’® The results for memo- 
rization of biographical materials are given in Table XIV. This 
experiment tests the value of recitation in only one kind of learning, 
namely, rote. It is likely that the optimal amount of recitation in 
substance learning would be different, perhaps somewhat less, than 
that in rote memorization. 

In the learning of factual material in school, such as names, places, 
dates, and othet numerical data, we should expect results compa- 
rable to those obtained by Gates. Attempts to recall any kind of 

“ R. S. Rice, “Extensive Reading versus Intensive Textbook Study as a Means of 
Acquiring a Knowledge of Scientific Facts and Principles,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1936, 4:376-402. 

’•A. I. Gates, “Recitation as a Factor in Memorizing,” Archives of Psychology, 
Vol. 6, No. 40, 1917. See also an excellent investigation of H. E. Jones, “Experimental 
Studies of College Teaching,” Archives of Psychology, Vol. 10, No. 68, 1923. 
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TABLE XIV 

REaXATION AND READING IN MEMORIZATION OF BIOGRAPHICAL 

Material 


Method 

Immediate Recall 

Delayed RecaU 

All reading 

100 

100 

i recitation 

112 

IIS 

f recitation 

1 19 

146 

f recitation 

122 

162 

i recitation 

120 

152 


Results are given in proportions of 100, the value arbitrarily chosen for all 
reading. 

¥ 

material should be helpful, although the proportion of a learning 
period that may be so spent profitably doubtless varies with the 
nature of the material. 

Such recitation would be awkward to control in a classroom. 
However, several related devices have been validated and put into 
operation, in varying degrees, in schools. In 1920 Germane compared 
the effectiveness of a study period of twenty minutes devoted to 
continuous reading, by one group of students, with that of a period 
of the same length devoted to a single reading and the answering, 
mentally, of questions covering the material, by another group of 
students. The articles were of such length as to allow, on an average, 
about two readings, by the first group, within the twenty-minute 
period. The advantage for the second procedure was, in the case of 
college sophomores, about 30 per cent, and in the case of sixth-, 
seventh-, and eighth-grade pupils, about 50 per cent.*^ 

Bridge conducted an investigation in nine fifth-grade classes in 
Western Australia in which four kinds of review were compared 
with each other and with a condition of no review at all. Each of 
the four kinds was employed at the end of a lesson, for some groups, 
at the beginning of the next lesson, for other groups. The different 
groups of students that comprised the four methods groups were 

" C. E. Germane, “The Value of the Controlled Mental Summary as a Method of 
Studying,” School and Society, 1920, 12:591-393. See also E. Holmes, “Reading Guided 
by Questions versus Careful Reading and Rereading without Questions,” School 
Review, 1931, 39:361-37*. 
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matched by intelligence test scores. The four methods are as 
follows: 

A. Review by filling in blanks, as in completion tests. 

B. Review by answering in writing certain problems. 

C. Review by oral summaries given by certain members of the 

dass. 

D. Review by oral questioning. 

The effects of the four kinds of review were measured one week 
later and again four weeks later by comprehensive examination 
consisting of various kinds of test questions. Methods A, C, and D 
yielded results distinctly superior to no review at all; only method B, 
written review, proved to be no better than no review.®* Other inves- 
tigations corroborate Bridge’s findings with respect to the written 
examinations of the essay type as a review technique. Inasmuch as 
it makes use of recall, it should be effective as a means of reviewing. 
Probably, its ineffectiveness is due to the slowness of operation. 
Were sufficient time allowed, it would doubtless show an advantage, 
even though an uneconomical one. 

Certain forms of objective tests have been found to be useful 
instruments in learning. They provide a kind of controlled review; 
and the number of facts and concepts that may be covered in a 
reasonably short time probably explains their usefulness in this 
respect, as opposed to exercises of the essay type. A recent investi- 
gation found that taking a comprehensive multiple choice test is 
more effective as a review exercise, when administered on the first 
and third days after the original learning, than when a similar 
amount of time is devoted to rereading in the original manner.** 
Luce found one reading and the taking of a true-false test over the 
material to be somewhat more effective than two consecutive read- 
ings of the material.^® 

The educational possibilities of incorporating into textbooks 

*• M. Bridge, Effect on Retention of Different Methods of Revision, Austtalian Council 
for Educational Research, Educational Research Series, No. 28, Melbourne (Australia) 
University Press, in association with Oxford University Press, 1934. 

" A. M. Sones and J. B. Stroud, “Review, with Special Reference to Temporal 
Position,” Journal of Educational Psychology (in press). 

Edna R. Luce, “Effect of Pre-testing and Post-tesring upon Learning,” Master’s 
thesis. State University of Iowa, 1939. 
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various study helps in the form of questions, problems, review 
exercises, recall exercises, and questions to direct reading have not 
been fully explored. This is a vital area in which psychological 
research can make further substantial contribution to education. 
In one experiment the relative effectiveness of questions placed at 
various positions in the learning material was studied.'’^ A specially 
prepared article, “ Story of Florence,” about 3000 words in length, 
was placed in the hands of 1456 junior-high-school pupils. The 
material was so arranged that for one group of pupils the questions 
appeared at the beginning of the article; for other groups they 
appeared at the beginning of paragraphs, at the end of paragraphs, 
and at the end of the article; and for another group, no questions 
were used. The following conclusions were drawn from the results ot 
the experiment: (i) The use of questions was amply justified; 
(2) the best placement of questions is at the beginning of the 
chapter or story, the next best is at the beginning or end of para- 
graphs, and the poorest is at the end of the chapter or story. 

Distributed Study. Distributed practice or study was among the 
first problems isolated in the psychology of learning. Because of the 
substantial advantages usually obtained for this method, several 
aspects of the problem have been somewhat thoroughly investigated. 
The problem is in reality a double one, consisting first of the length 
of the study period, and second of the length of time between periods. 
The antithesis of massed study is t3q)ified by cramming for an 
examination. Cramming is further objectionable as a means of ac- 
quiring an education on the ground that it often represents the only 
studious effort expended in the interest thereof. 

Of the numerous investigations of this problem, one of the old and 
widely quoted ones is cited as evidence, namely that of Perkins.® 
Her experiment was so planned as to contribute to both aspects of 
the problem of distributed practice. As is seen in Table XV, four 
different lengths of study periods were used, as represented by i, 2, 
4, and 8 readings at a time, and four different lengths of intervals 

** J. N. Washburn, “The Use of Questions in Social Science Material,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1929, 20:321-359. 

^ N. L. Perkins, “The Value of Distributed Repetitions in Rote Learning,” British 
Journal of Psychology, Vol. 7, 1914, pp. 253-261. 
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between study periods, as daily, every other day, every third day, 
and every fourth day. Each length of study period was sampled 
under four conditions of length between periods. 


TABLE XV 

Influence of Number of Readings at a Time and Interval between 
Readings as Measured in Per Cent Saved after Two Weeks 


No, Readings 
at a Time 



Every 3d 
Day 

Every 4th 
Day 

I 

79 

72 

82 

68 

2 

43 

78 

6 S 

45 

4 

25 

33 

29 

41 

8 

9 

16 

II 

17 

Average 

39 

42 

47 

43 


The total number of trials was the same, i 6 , under all conditions. 


It is seen that learning decreases markedly as the number of 
readings at a sitting is increased. The matter of the intervals between 
practice periods is not found to be so important in this experiment 
as the length of the study period. As is seen in the bottom row of 
Table XV, an interval of one day between practices is about as 
effective as an interval of four days. It may be observed that the 
trend of results is not uniform. This is probably accounted for by 
the fact that the number of subjects who participated in the experi- 
ment is small. Individual performance is usually quite variable, 
and it is only by averaging the results of a relatively large number 
of cases that uniformity is obtained. 

Accounts of scores of experiments in distributed practice are to 
be found in psychological and educational journals. Both human 
subjects and animal subjects have been used in a variety of learning 
situations and with a variety of learning materials. It is well estab- 
lished that a given number of spaced practices yields more learning 
than the same number of unspaced practices. It is conceivable that 
some indefinitely large amount of spacing might prove to be less 
effective than no spacing at all. Be that as it may, distributed 
practice, within any practical limit, is established as a valid factor 
in learning. 

There are, of course, other psychological factors that are always 
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operating and there are other conditions of economy that should 
be taken into account in the arrangement of a teaching program 
and in the distribution of the student’s time. In a classroom there is 
a certain amount of loss in closing one class and gettmg another class 
under way. This is considerable, even when the pupils do not change 
rooms. There are occasions when students, as they work in the 
library or at home, develop a relatively high degree of interest in 
a subject, when the work runs smoothly. It should be recognized 
that interest is more important psychologically than distributed 
study and much harder to get. “Strike while the iron is hot” is a 
worthy maxim. In the psychological laboratory interest is likely 
to be high and therefore relatively constant as compared with thg 
daily routine of student life. However, it is quite safe to recommend 
daily application to lessons as a working ideal, in opposition to 
weekly or biweekly applications, even when the total amount of 
time so devoted is the same. 

Ejffect of Examinations. One of the conditions of good teaching is a 
knowledge of the effects of the various teaching instruments. The 
examination is a stimulus to preparation, and frequent examinations 
induce the pupil to distribute his preparation to some extent. But 
quite aside from its effect upon preparation, the taking of an exam- 
ination serves as an important means of learning. Minute for minute 
the pupil probably learns more while taking an examination than 
he does in any other type of enterprise. The examination is not a 
waste of time, but a valuable use of it.'** Not only does the announce- 
ment of an examination induce students to review their work in 
preparation therefor, but the taking of an examination, without 
previous review, serves an important review function. As such it 
promotes retention, as an investigation by Spitzer shows.^^ Of the 
various kinds of examinations now in use, the so-called objective 
t5rpes appear to have greater learning and review value than the 
essay type. Moreover, of the objective types, the multiple choice 
and true-false tests — types requiring recognition — seem to have 
some advantage over the completion tests. 

^ Sones and Stroud, op, cit. 

Spitzer, “Studies in Retention,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 1939, 
30:641-656. 
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However, there is another standpoint in the light of which the 
comparative effectiveness of kinds of examination should be evalu- 
ated, namely, the effect of the kind anticipated upon the nature of 
student preparation. Meyer has shown the effect of the “examina- 
tion set” to be important.^® Essay and completion examinations, 
involving as they do a large measure of recall, appear to the student 
to be more difficult than multiple-choice and true-false kinds. More- 
over, students seem to learn more, when measured by all four kinds 
of tests, when studying under a recall set than under a recognition set. 

Age and Learning Ability. Learning ability increases with age from 
infancy to maturity. In addition to the experimental data, which 
have amply validated the foregoing statement, we could infer that 
such would be the case from the facts of mental growth. One of the 
marks of intelligence is the ability to learn. Since intelligence 
increases with age up to maturity, it is inevitable that learning 
ability should similarly increase. Contrary to an earlier opinion, 
rote memory ability also increases with age. 

It is not to be understood, of course, that all twelve-year-old 
children, for example, are superior to all the eight-year-olds. How- 
ever, barring accident, disease, or other disturbing factors, children 
of any given age can learn more successfully than they could when 
they were at a younger age. Moreover, children of the same mental 
age have, in general, about the same learning ability; on the other 
hand, differences in chronological age make little difference in 
learning ability when mental age is constant. 

Of theoretical interest, as well as of considerable practical interest 
in view of the increasing importance of adult education, is the 
relationship between age and learning ability from the attainment 
of adulthood onward. It is now generally stated that ability to learn 
starts to decline at about thirty years of age. The rate of decline is 
slow but real up to the onset of old age, where it becomes somewhat 
accelerated. In its general outline the curve follows that previously 
drawn. Figure 15, for the decline of test intelligence. 

Two conditions, especially, seem to be important in the analysis 
of the facts as they are presented by research in intelligence testing 

** G. Meyer, “Tlie Effect on Recall and Recognition of the Examination Set in 
Classroom Situations/’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 1936, 27:81-99. 
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and in learning. First, a major factor, though not the only one, in 
the decline of test intelligence from about thirty years of age onward 
is the decline in speed of work. There is a speed factor in the majority 
of intelligence tests; the examinee works against time and his score 
depends upon the speed with which he works as well as upon his 
accuracy. The decline in test intelligence is in part a function of a 
decline in speed. In studying this problem in connection with 
163 persons, ranging in age from 20 to 70 years, Lorge obtained an 
average correlation of — .30 between age and achievement on the 
I E R Intelligence Scale C A V D, which was administered without 
time limit. This test purports to measure power or “altitude.” In 
the experiment in question the examinees actually spent from four 
to thirty hours on a single form.^ At the same time Lorge obtained 
an average correlation of — .45 between age and five other intelli- 
gence tests that impose rigid time limits and which are purported 
to measure speed and power, which is in substantial agreement with 
the findings of Miles and Miles, cited previously, and with those of 
Jones and Conrad. 

The interpretation of speed in intelligence tests is no simple 
matter. It is obvious that sheer speed of performance is a matter of 
little consequence. Were this all that is involved in the problem, it 
would be permissible to conclude that to the extent that the decline 
in test achievement is attributable to the speed factor, it is unim- 
portant. Unfortunately, the problem is not so simple. Speed of 
work is a poor test of intelligence except when speed becomes a factor 
in the score on a power test. A person who can solve a series of difficult 
problems or respond successfully to a series of difficult test questions 
is, by customary usage, more intelligent than a person who cannot 
do so. But a person who can perform a difficult intellectual feat 
quickly must be regarded as more intelligent than one who can 
perform it only after prolonged effort. In analyzing the scores on his 
Tests of Mental Development, Kuhlmann reaches the following con- 
clusion: “. . . instead of speed meriting little or no weight, it calls 

* I. Lorge, “The Influence of the Test upon the Nature of Mental Decline as a 
Function of Age,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 1936, 27:100-110. 

E. Jones and H. S. Conrad, “TTie Growth and Decline of Intelligence,” 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1933, 13:223-298. 
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for about equal weighting with accuracy for the tests under con- 
sideration.” 

A second important consideration in the decrement in learning 
ability is interference from existing reaction patterns, which in- 
creases as the methods and procedures become fixed with long 
usage. This is recognized in popular speech in references to the 
“plasticity” of youth, and the lack of “plasticity” in later life. Ruch 
has found that persons between the ages of sixty and eighty-two 
compare much more favorably with persons between twelve and 
seventeen in learning tasks that permit the use of existing habits 
and methods of attack than they do in new tasks that require the 
breaking up of existing patterns and the organization of new ones."*® 

Finally, it should be noted that increasing years are not without 
compensation of a very practical sort. The habits of work, the 
methods of attacking problems, and the accumulation of a fund of 
knowledge are important assets that enable older persons to match, 
and in certain areas, to outmatch, their younger rivals. The more 
knowledge one has accumulated in a given field, the easier it becomes 
for him to acquire additional knowledge in that field. Yet the more 
proficient he becomes in one area, the more he specializes, the more his 
patterns of response interfere with his learning something different.®® 

Socioeconomic Status. Since there is an association between socio- 
economic status and test intelligence and between the latter and 
academic achievement, we may infer that socioeconomic status of 
pupils is related to academic achievement. The experimental litera- 
ture supports this prediction. When test intelligence is held constant, 
there is still a significant positive relationship between socioeconomic 
status and achievement in school subjects.®^- ®® 

^F. Kuhlmann, Tests of Mental Developmenty p. 51. Educational Test Bureau, 
Minneapolis, 1939. 

F. L. Ruch, “The Differentiative Effects of Age upon Human Learning,” Journal 
of General Psychology ^ 1934, 11:261-286. 

As an additional reference the reader’s attention is called to H. E. Jones, “Psycho- 
logical Studies of Motion Pictures: II. Observation and Recall as a Function of Age,” 
University of California Publications in Psychology ^ 1928, 3:225-243. 

“ K. C. Garrison, “The Relative Influence of Intelligence and Socio-cultural Status 
upon the Information Possessed by First Grade Children,” Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy , 1932, 3^362-367. 

^ G. H. Hilliard and £. Troxell, “Informational Background as a Factor in Read- 
ing Readiness and Reading Progress,” Elementary School Journal^ 1937, 38:255-263. 
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Transfer of Training. The psychological experiments in transfer of 
training have made a greater impact upon education than any others 
in the field of learning. The background of these experiments was an 
educational practice based upon faculty psychology. One of the 
primary objects of education, as formerly stated, was to train the 
faculties of mind. This statement in itself is not particularly objec- 
tionable. It could still be used to cover much of the accepted function 
of education. It is only when we examine the presuppositions upon 
which the objective was founded and the methods by which it was 
to be realized that we see the difference between the former aims 
and practices and the modem ones. 

A close examination of the term formal discipline should help to 
make dear the scope of the former objective. As stated above, tlfe 
object was to train the faculties of mind. The functions of mind 
were thought to be divisible into a number of separate, and for the 
most part, independent faculties, as suggested by such terms as will, 
memory, perception, and reason. Moreover, these faculties were 
thought to be trainable in a formal way. Training or disdpline was 
regarded as formal in the sense that the training of a faculty in any 
respect was purported to bring about significant, if not equal, 
improvement in the faculty as a whole. The faculty of memory 
could, according to the doctrine, be trained formally by practice in 
memorizing. The faculty of reason could be disciplined by practicing, 
with suffident rigor, any kind of reasoning. Such training was 
thought to ht formal, not specific to the task in which the pupil was 
trained or others closely related to it. 

The meaning of the word transfer should now become apparent. 
The experiments under this heading were undertaken to determine 
whether or not training in a task like memorization of sonnets, or 
the improvement in the task resulting from training, would transfer 
in more or less equal amounts to the improvement of other tasks, 
similar or dissimilar, involving the faculty. If so, training could be 
regarded as formal; if not, training should be regarded as specific 
to the task in question. 

The early part of the present century saw the beginning of con- 
siderable experimentation in this area. Scores upmn scores of experi- 
ments and papers on transfer of training have followed. It became 
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evident very early that transfer, while usually obtained in some 
degree, is not sufficiently constant, and almost never present in 
sufficient amounts to corroborate the doctrine of formal discipline. 

The effect of the experimental research in transfer of training 
upon the aim and method of education was marked. Educators 
began to see that the result of training is much more specific than 
it was formerly thought to be. More attention began to be paid to 
the content of courses of study. Subject matter came to be evaluated 
chiefly by the probable extent to which the pupils would use, either 
in further study or in later life, the knowledge and skill developed 
through their use rather than by the probable extent to which 
faculties would be formally trained. 

The experiments in transfer of training were fatal to formal 
discipline and were instrumental in ushering out the doctrine. How- 
ever, they did not prove that there is no transfer of training. The 
scores of experiments that have followed have established beyond 
doubt the validity of transfer of training as a psychological principle. 
In its present form transfer refers to the fact that training in one 
activity may affect performance in other activities. The effects 
may vary from zero to very large amounts and may be positive or 
negative. Many of the conditions that influence the amount and 
kind of transfer have been isolated. 

A knowledge of all of the conditions of transfer should prove to 
be very valuable in education. In some respects transfer is synony- 
mous with education itself. Any conception of education as a very 
useful thing must presuppose its use in later life. Education could 
not possibly set up learning situations that would exactly duplicate 
those situations that are to be faced afterwards. Intelligent social 
and professional behavior is not a simple memory process. One 
does not act in later life just as he was taught in school to act. Rather 
the school strives, and should strive, to give the student that knowl- 
edge and skill that will transfer to a wide variety of important areas 
in later life. Thus, a subject is not to be rejected on the ground that 
transfer of training is not a valid basis of selection, but rather that 
the co\u^ does not have sufficient transfer value to justify its 
adoption, or that some other course which might be substituted has 
more. 
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All things that are learned make some impression upon the learner 
and must necessarily transfer to some extent. The only way to 
escape completely the influence of learning is to avoid learning. 
Even so, some types of learning may transfer very much more than 
others because a greater number of opportunities arise for it to 
come into use. Also, some methods of learning are more productive 
of transfer than are other methods. Incidentally, in the present 
scientific age it appears that the transfer value of the sciences, from 
the standpoint of both knowledge and skill, should be relatively 
great. It is conceivable that future experiments in transfer of train- 
ing may influence education even in a more positive way than those 
of the past. 

Remembering. From an educational point of view rememberiifg 
is important, but not all-important. The test of education is the 
influence it makes upon the thinking and upon the behavior of 
those who receive it. Such influence is not synonymous with remem- 
bering in the usual meaning of the term. There is reason to believe 
that experiences may influence one’s thinking or behavior long after 
they are forgotten. Otherwise it would be difficult to justify either 
a high-school or a college education. 

One of the problems of learning which received attention from 
Ebbinghaus, the pioneer of experimentation in learning, was the 
temporal rate of forgetting, or as more commonly styled, the curve 
of forgetting. The Ebbinghaus curve has been reproduced in nearly 
all textbooks in general psychology. Two features of the curve 
usually receive special comment: (i) the enormous amount of 
forgetting that takes place in a short time, and (2) the form of the 
curve. Ebbinghaus found that he had forgotten about one half 
of what he had learned within one hour, about two thirds within a 
day, and three fourths within a week. He had memorized lists of 
nonsense syllables to the criterion of two correct repetitions. 
Naturally, the amount of forgetting is highly variable, depending 
upon the kind of material, the extent to which it is learned, the speed 
with which it is learned and the method of measurement employed. 

The true meaning of the Ebbinghaus curve is not that a given 
amount of learning is forgotten within a specified length of time, 
but rather that the rate of forgetting is negatively accelerated. 
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With a few minor exceptions, with which we need not here concern 
ourselves, more is forgotten within the first interval than within 
any like succeeding interval, and the rate declines during each such 
successive interval. For example, more is forgotten of a list of 
syllables within the first five days than within any subsequent five- 
day period; more is forgotten of a course of study during the first 
five weeks or months than during any like subsequent period. To 
state the matter the other way round, increasingly long intervals 
are required for the forgetting of successively equal amounts. 

Retention of Academic Learning. The literature pertaining to the 
retention of school learning has become voluminous, extending to 
all levels of education from the elementary school to college. The 
present discussion is limited to the latter, with the thought that the 
readers, college students, will be more interested in the retention of 
college learning than in the retention of learning at the lower levels. 

It should be emphasized that the tests that are used as evidences 
of learning during a course of study or at the conclusion of the course 
are not ideally suited to measure retention at a later time. Tests that 
would be more functional in character, tests that would place less 
emphasis upon exact reproduction of knowledge and more emphasis 
upon application and method would probably give a different and, 
in some respects, a truer picture. 

Johnson has published a report on retention of elementary 
botany. College students were examined at the beginning of the 
course, by means of comprehensive objective examinations, in 
order to determine their existing knowledge of the subject. All 
members of the class were similarly examined at the end of the 
course in order to determine how much had been learned. The 
students were subsequently divided into three comparable groups, 
one of which was re-examined after three months, another after 
fifteen months, and the other after twenty-seven months. The mean 
score of the three groups combined at the conclusion of the course 
was 205 points. The means of the three groups re-examined after 
three, fifteen, and twenty-seven months were no, 53, and 49, 
respectively.®® These results are shown graphically in Figure 17. 

** P. 0 . Johnson, “The Permanence of Learning in Elementary Botany,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology y 1930, 21 :37-47. 
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Figure 17. Retention of elementary botany. 

Greene reports similar findings for courses in zoology and psy- 
chology. The number of cases in his experiment is rather small, 
especially in zoology. Even so, the trend of results is fairly regular.^^ 
Greene’s data are given, in part, in Table XVI. 


TABLE XVI 

Retention of Information Learned in College Courses: Zoology and 
Psychology, in Per Cent of Possible Score 


Time of Examination 

N 

Zoology 

N 

Psychology 

At end of course .... 


76 



After 4 months 

13 

42 

26 


After 8 months . ... 

10 

44 



After 16 months. . . . 

20 

37 



After 20 months 

17 





The data presented above suggest that the curves of retention, 
for the subject matter in question, follow in their general characteris- 
tics the Ebbinghaus curve. It may be noted, however, that less 
forgetting of the subject matter of these courses, as measured, 

B. Greene, *‘The Retention of Information Learned in College Courses,** 
Journal of Educational Researchy 1931, 24:262-263. 
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occurred within three or four months than occurred for the Ebbing- 
haus nonsense syllables within a day. A strict comparison should 
not be insisted upon because the conditions of learning and of 
measurement of retention arc not the same. The conclusion is war- 
ranted that retention of subject matter is vastly greater than that of 
syllables learned by rote. The reader who may be interested in 
further information on the retention of academic learning is referred 
to a recent article by Watson which gives a summary of the existing 
data and presents additional data.^^ 

Conditions of Forgetting. Forgetting presupposes some change in 
bodily tissue, probably nervous for the most part, that was pre- 
viously altered in the processes of learning. It is conceivable that 
some such change may take place spontaneously in the results of or- 
dinary interchanges of matter and energy that are known as metabo- 
lism, even were no further learning engaged in. The extent to which 
the cells, assumed to be altered in learning, may be modified by 
metabolism is unknown. There is reason to believe, however, that if 
the vital processes of cellular maintenance produce forgetting, the 
extent of such influence must be negligible. In a much more impor- 
tant sense, forgetting is produced by learning, further learning. 
The experiences of the learner following learning, those things which 
he learns subsequently, are known to influence retention of that 
which was first learned. Thus, forgetting is due, in significant 
amounts, to interference. Many of the conditions of such interfer- 
ence are now known. 

Other verifiable conditions of forgetting are changes in the mental 
set of the individual and in the context or setting in which recall 
is attempted. It is common knowledge that data may be recalled 
under certain ‘‘mind sets’’ and not under others; in certain environ- 
mental settings and not in others. In trying to recall a person’s last 
name, the reinstatement of the first name, or of some book that he 
has published, or of some similar item associated with him, may 

“ R. I. Watson, ‘‘An Experimental Study of the Permanence of Course Material in 
Introductory Psychology,’’ Archives of Psychology, Vol. 32, No, 225, 1938. 

“ This position is defended and a critical account of the theories of forgetting put 
forth in an article by J. A. McGeoch, entitled, ‘‘Forgetting and the Law of Disuse,” 
in the Psychological Review, 1932, 39:352-370. See also J. B. Stroud, Educational 
Psychology^ Chapter IX, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1935. 
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be a material aid, if it is correct. If wrong, it is a material hindrance. 
The death of a close friend or a relative may produce a mental set 
that is conducive to the recall of many experiences associated with 
the individual that were thought to be long since forgotten. Recall 
is a response to some stimulus. The context in which the stimulus 
appears and the mental set of the individual are highly variable 
and highly influential in determining the response that is made to 
the stimulus. 

Factors in Reieniion. As previously stated, forgetting is a funda- 
mental law of nature; it is as universal as learning itself. There are, 
however, two important and very practical expediencies that miti- 
gate and for practical purposes all but defeat the tendency. They 
are thorough learning and review. Also, it is well known that mcarf- 
ingful material is retained much more effectively. Although this 
fact is of immense practical importance in education, it is of limited 
theoretical importance in psychology on the ground that meaning 
is not inherent in objects and events, but is ascribed to them by 
individuals. In a sense, then, all meaningful material has been to 
some extent previously learned. It is partially learned already when 
formal learning begins. 

There exists a close relationship between degree of learning and 
the extent of its reproduction at a later time. Practice beyond that 
which is necessary for its mastery, as arbitrarily defined, increases 
the probability of recall. This procedure is known in psychology 
as overlearning, learning beyond a criterion, such as one perfect 
reproduction, in the case of memorization. That overlearning helps 
in retention is beyond question. It is not, however, the most eco- 
nomical method of insuring a high degree of permanence of learning. 
Review and relearning, allowing the material to be partially for- 
gotten and relearning it, are more economical than overlearning. 
This follows from the facts of distributed learning. 

There are two schools of thought about the temporal arrangement 
of reviews. Some have said that initial reviews should come soon 
after learning, before forgetting proceeds very far, and be frequent 
in the initial stages, because forgetting is most rapid then. Others 
have argued from the facts of distributed study that considerable 
time should elapse between review exercises. 
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It appears that the advocates of both practices are in some respects 
right and in some, wrong. The matter appears to depend upon the 
kind of review. If reviewing is done by recall, as in mental recall, 
or in taking certain tests used for the purpose, there is a decided 
advantage in favor of early reviews. If reviewing is done by reimpres- 
sion, as in rereading or relistening, at least there is no advantage in 
favor of early reviews and there is some evidence of advantage in 
favor of late reviews, even as late as thirty days after learning. 

Study Questions 

1. State the positions of Plato and Descartes, Locke and Hall. 
What are the educational implications of each position? 

2. To what, biologically, does man owe his ascendancy over the lower 
animals? What human characteristics do you think ‘ Vholly uneducated’* 
persons would show? Comment upon the cultural sources of human 
nature. 

3. WHiiat factors govern one’s appreciation of himself? 

4. Upon what grounds are choices of elements for intelligence tests 
made? WTiy is standardization important in intelligence test designing? 
What are the two principal methods, as discussed in the text, of show- 
ing test achievement? Upon what calculations are the methods based? 

5. WTiat percentage of the population represented in Figure 14 has 
I.Q.’s of 84 and lower? How was this percentage arrived at? What per- 
centage has I.Q.’s as high as 116, as 132, as 148? What reason is there 
to believe that these figures are reasonably representative of the popu- 
lation at large? 

6. What percentage, approximately, of high-school seniors from the 
farmer classification equal or exceed the median of those from the pro- 
fessional classification, as shown in the text? 

7. What does the psychologist mean by feeling? In comparison with 
animals man is a creature of vast intellectual powers. Has feeling become 
proportionately less important in the life of man? Contrast in man and 
animal the range of events that may awaken feeling. 

8. Does your own subjective experience square with Ach’s laws of 
feeling? 

See Sones and Stroud, op, cit. H, Spitzer presents an excellent account of the 
review value of objective tests and of the optimal position of such reviews in his article, 
‘‘Studies in Retention,’* op, cit. 
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9. Do the principles of feeling, as set forth, have any significance for 
the interpretation of events in history? Does feeling condition receptiv- 
ity, interpretation, and retention of knowledge? 

10. What use can be made in school of Thomas’s four wishes? 

11. What suggestions can you make for increasing pupils’ desire to 
learn? Why should a pupil desire to learn? 

12. Why is self-respect so important to an individual? 

13. What recommendations can you make for improving learning by 
reading? 

14. Discuss the relationship between age and ability to learn. Is age 
or mental age the important factor? At about what age does decline in 
learning ability set in? How do you account for the fact that a man is 
more proficient in learning some things at fifty than at twenty? What 
are the most plausible explanations of the decline in learning ability^ 
that accompanies increasing age after maturity? 

15. What explanations of forgetting are put forth in the text? 

16. What suggestions can you offer in the interest of increasing reten- 
tion? 
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CHAPTER VII 


How Is Psychology Used in Industry? 


By Edwin K. Ghiselli, inimcrsify of California 


Employment and production in modern industry arc so complex 
that a single individual is no longer able to deal adequately with 
the diverse problems which arise. The advice of specialists is being 
sought more and more so that today it is not uncommon to find in 
administrative positions in business and industry men and women 
who are trained economists, lawyers, engineers, physicians, psy- 
chologists, etc. Each of these contributes his part so that the pro- 
ducer, the worker, and society alike may benefit by a smoother 
working industrial democracy. The psychologist is called upon to 
analyze the nature and requirements of jobs, to devise techniques 
for use in the selection of employees, to develop effective methods 
of work, to discover the effects of various conditions of the working 
environment, to provide principles for the training of employees, 
and to study the motivation and morale of employees. Each of 
these topics has been the subject of considerable research and in 
this chapter we shall discuss some of the major problems which 
arise in connection with each and describe some of the typical 
studies. 


I. JOB analysis 

Before steps can be taken tow^ards improving methods of work, 
developing methods for the selection of employees, etc., information 
concerning the nature of the job under consideration and of the 
individual working at it must be obtained. The procedure by means 
of which such information is procured is colled job analysis y and the 
information itself is contained in Oijob specification. A job specifica- 
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tion has two aspects, the man aspect and the job aspect. The job 
aspect involves a description of duties, methods, and conditions of 
work, salary, opportunities for promotion, and the like. The man 
aspect consists of a description of the skills, abilities, and other per- 
sonal characteristics of the worker necessary for success on the job. 

Sources of Information for Job Analyses. In making a job analysis 
the investigator may obtain his information in four different ways. 
In the first place, he may observe the employee actually carrying 
out his work. If the activities of the worker arc slow enough the inves- 
tigator may make his observation directly. When they are too rapid 
to permit accurate observation and recording, motion pictures of 
the worker are often taken, which are then analyzed by projecting 
them at slow motion. A second source of information is interview^ 
with workers, supervisors, and others whose work brings them in 
touch with the job in question. A third source is the responses of 
these people on questionnaires. Job information obtained by the 
last two methods will not be as dependable as that obtained from 
others since it comes from secondary sources. The dependability 
of these procedures will be a function of the degree of co-operation 
elicited from the respondents and of their ability to report. Viteles * 
has emphasized the importance of a fourth procedure — actual per- 
formance of the job by the investigator. Actually doing a job will 
reveal to an alert investigator skills and abilities which are necessary 
in performing a job but which simple observation of the worker may 
not show and which the workmen themselves may not be able to put 
into words. 

Techniques in the Analysis of Duties and Methods and Pro- 
cedures of Work. The methods used in analyzing a job and the 
manner in which the activities of the workers are described are neces- 
sarily a function of the particular type of job being studied. With 
assembly work in a factory the important information will be a 
description of the manual activity. On the other hand, the manual 
activity of a sales person is of relatively little importance. In the 
one case, then, the job analysis will deal primarily with movements, 
and in the other with procedures and situations. 

1 M. S. Viteles, Industrial Psychology, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc,, New York, 
1932, p. 145. 
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If one were interested in discovering whether the movements 
made by an “ironer” in a laundry were the most effective and time- 
saving, it would be necessary to have some notion concerning the 
actual movements which the worker makes. An investigator observ- 
ing an “ironer” carrying on her work would find it diflScult to write 
down a description of each of her movements. The movements are 
so complex and rapid that by the time the investigator wrote down 
a description of the first act the worker would have finished the unit 
of work. 

Some years ago Gilbreth* recognized the need for breaking down a 
total act into its components and for providing a shorthand method 
for describing them. The analysis of a total act into the separate 
movements comprising it and the recording of their relative duration 
is called time and motion study. Gilbreth analyzed all acts into 
seventeen different component movements and provided a short- 
hand symbol for each. These elements of movement were termed 
therbligs (Gilbreth transposed).* In analyzing the various movements 
involved in any job the investigator, as he observes the worker, 
simply notes down a therblig every time the worker makes a new 
movement, and times each with a stop watch. An example of such 
an analysis is given in Table XVII for the movements made by a 
mailing clerk in folding and inserting bills into an envelope. Other 
industrial psychologists have developed different sets of “therbligs,” 
their number and exactness varying with the purpose of the job 
analysis.'* 

However, on some jobs the speed and variety of movements are so 
great that even with a simple system of therbligs the observer is 
unable to note them down, much less time them. To overcome these 
difficulties motion pictures sometimes are taken of the employee as 
he carries on his work. Then the film is projected at slow speed and 
it is a simple task to note down the therbligs, and to record their 
relative durations. 

Another technique using motion pictures is that of micromotion 
study. Depending upon the rapidity of the movements made by 

* F. B. Gilbreth, Motion Study ^ D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, 1911. 

•The 17 therbligs are search^Jindy selecty grasp, position, assemble, use, disassemble, 

inspect, transport empty, transport loaded, release load, prepare for next operation, plan, 
unavoidable delay, avoidable delay ^ rest for overcoming fatigue, 

• R. M. Barnes, Motion and Time Study, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1937. 



TABLE XVII 

Analysis of Movements Made by Mailing Clerks 


Hand Time in } Sec, Right Hand 


1 

2 


Hand from pile of folded envelopes to 
resting position — 2.00 sec. 


Wait — 2.00 sec. 


Hand to top of folded filler — 0.75 sec. 


Hold paper folded — 2.00 sec. 


Reach for envelope — 1.75 sec. 


Select, grasp, and carry envelope to 
working position — 2.00 sec. 


Hold envelope for stuffing — 2.00 sec. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

I 

9 

10 

II 
, 12 

13 

14 

15 

. 16 

i 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

. 23 

24 
2$ 
26 
. 27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 
1 34 
f3S 

36 


39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


Carry filled envelope to dump pile and 
release — 1.75 sec. 


49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 


56 


57 


Select and grasp filler and bring to 
working position — 2.25 sec. 


Near side of filler folded over and edge 
matched with edge of far side — 
2.00 sec. 


Hold paper folded — 0.75 sec. 


Hand to edge of fold — 0.75 sec. 


Smooth fold — i .00 sec. 


Grasp filler and wait — 2.25 sec. 


Carry filler to working position — 1.50 
sec. 


Insert filler in envelope — 2.00 sec. 


Reach for filler — 1.75 sec. 
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the worker, every second, fifth, etc., frame of the film is projected 
on to a large piece of paper. The position of each hand on a given 
frame is marked by a dot. Connecting these points gives a picture 
of the paths through which the hands move. Since the dots are 
equally spaced in time the rapidity of movement can be easily 


Dump pile of 
filled envelopes 



Working position 

Figure i8. Micromotion chart of movements made by a mailing clerk in 
folding and inserting bills into envelopes. 


calculated. A micromotion chart constructed in this fashion of the 
movements made in folding and inserting bills into envelopes is 
shown in Figure i8. 

For jobs where the sequence of movements is unimportant a verbal 
description is used to record the results of a job analysis. In cases 
of this sort one will be more interested in the types of situations 
which confront the employee and how he deals with them. The 
analysis of the job of secretary made by Charters and Whitley ^ will 
serve as an example of the methodology used. Their problem was to 
discover the duties of secretaries to businessmen and administrators 
and to determine the traits which are conspicuously present in 
successful secretaries and conspicuously absent in unsuccessful ones. 

® W. W. Charters and I. B. Whitley, Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits^ The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1924. 
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Thus the job aspect and the man aspect of this job analysis are 
clearly differentiated. 

In studying the job aspect of the position of secretary a tentative 
list of 166 secretarial duties was gathered from members of the 
research staff who were familiar with secretarial work and from six 
secretaries. This list was prepared in the form of a check list so that 
a given secretary could check those duties which she carried out. 
In addition, a chart was prepared which covered a week, each day 
being divided into periods in which a secretary might note down her 
activities as she actually did them. By this means duties which might 
otherwise be overlooked on the check list could be discovered. An 
important step in the preparation of the directions for the questions^ 
and charts was to submit them to several secretaries who were 
unfamiliar with the study. In this way directions which seemed 
simple and clear to the investigator but were unintelligible to others 
could be noted and appropriate corrections made. Responses to 
these questionnaires were obtained from 125 secretaries and a final 
list of 871 duties was compiled. 

This final list of duties, presented as a check list, was sent out to 
a number of secretaries and responses were obtained from 715 of 
them. The results indicated that the average (median) number of 
different duties carried out by the secretaries was 132, the fewest 
number carried out by any secretary being 15 and the largest 479. 
Only 22 of the 871 duties, or 3 per cent, were found to be performed 
by three quarters or more of the secretaries. The conclusion may 
be drawn, then, that the job of secretary is not one with clearly or 
universally prescribed duties. Rather the duties a secretary is called 
upon to do are a function of the particular job situation in which 
she finds herself. 

An example of a job analysis of a semiprofessional position is one 
made by Loye® for the position of sanitary inspector. Loye observed 
sanitarians in various situations actually carrying out their duties 
and interviewed people engaged in public health activities and in 
allied fields. The results indicated that there were no general 
methods, procedures, or situations. The job varied with the policy 
of the local health department and with its size. In some cases 

* G. L. Loye, The Sanilarian and His Duties, Edwards Bros., Inc., Ann Arbor, 1937. 
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inspectors were called upon to perform a wide variety of duties, 
while in others specificity was the rule. Thus the first step was to list 
the general fields in which the sanitarian works. These were such 
fields as communicable disease control, water supply, sewage dis- 
posal, and dairy products. The next step was to discover the specific 
situations with which the sanitarian is confronted in each of these 
fields, and the particular duties which are carried out in connection 
with each. For example, in the field of food sanitation, the sanitarian, 
among other things, is called upon to inspect bottling plants. Loye 
was able to discern nine different situations in bottling plants with 
which the sanitarian is called upon to deal. 

Techniques in the Analysis of the Personal Characteristics of the 
Employee. The type of information obtained from the man aspect 
of a job analysis and the manner in which it is obtained will be a func- 
tion both of the purpose of the job analysis and of the kind of job. 
When considering the psychological characteristics of an employee 
in a routine semiskilled or skilled job one will be most interested in 
abilities and character traits such as arithmetic ability, ability to 
get along with people, and honesty. Hence in her job analysis of 
sanitary inspectors Loye attempted to discover the kinds of knowl- 
edge an inspector needs in order to carry out his duties. From this 
information, the educational background, and other experience a 
sanitarian needs can be worked out. In this case the individual 
apparently needs a college or university education in order to obtain 
an adequate understanding of the sciences such as bacteriology and 
chemistry, and, in addition, he needs actual experience in the field in 
order to understand the processes of manufacturing and distribution. 

Charters and Whitley’s * study of the job of secretary is an inter- 
esting example of methodology used in obtaining a list of the personal 
characteristics of successful employees. Interviews were made with 
28 executives and with 125 secretaries. In this way opinions were 
solicited from individuals actually engaged in the work and from 
others who have direct connection with them and who judge the 
quality of their work. A very important step in soliciting opinions 
concerning the important traits was in obtaining responses from 

^ Loye, ibid, 

® Charters and Whitley, op, cit. 
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several differently worded questions designed to yield information 
pertinent to the problem. The executives were asked such questions 
as: “When hiring a secretary, what are the qualities in which you 
are especially interested?” “Who was the best secretary you ever 
had? Now tell me in what respects she differed from the others you 
had.” “Have you ever discharged a secretary? Why?” By this 
means the basis of the respondents’ answers was made the actual 
office situation and not an abstract one, and traits which the respond- 
ent might not think of mentioning in answer to one question might 
be brought to mind by another. 

A large number of different trait names were used by the execu- 
tives, which were classified by the investigators imder forty-seven 
headings. Each of these forty-seven different categories was defined^ 
by actual samples of the secretaries’ behavior as reported by the 
executives, thereby making them more concrete. These traits were 
then checked with the responses of the secretaries themselves. 
Only four out of the forty-seven trait groups, or 9 per cent, were 
mentioned by three quarters or more of the executives. This confirms 
the findings from the analysis of the job aspect that the position of 
secretary is not clearly defined. 

n. PROBLEMS AND TECHNIQUES IN THE SELECTION 
OF EMPLOYEES 

The effectiveness of the methods by means of which employees 
are selected is a vital problem both for the employer and the 
employee. If poor selective techniques are being used, the employer 
MoU not be availing himself of the services of the better workers. 
On the other hand, the individual with appropriate talents for a 
job will have no assurance that he has a better chance for the posi- 
tion than another person who is not so endowed. Furthermore, the 
poor worker who is hired will have to waste his time working for the 
firm before he and his employer are convinced of a mismatch. 
Meanwhile he might have found a position better fitted to his par- 
ticular pattern of abilities. The development of valid selective tech- 
niques, then, is of primary importance for all concerned. The two 
selective techniques which we shall discuss are the emplo3nnent 
interview and the employment test. 
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The validity of a selective technique is judged by the degree to 
which it differentiates workers according to job success. The first 
step in determining the validity of such a technique, then, is to 
obtain measures of success on the job. Such indices are not always 
easy to obtain. Success on many jobs is not clearly defined. For 
example, it is not at all certain that the best salesman is the one 
who sells the most goods. Certain salesmen who do not have the 
highest sales records promote such confidence in their customers that 
they return to him for further purchases rather than going to other 
establishments. The extent and importance of this good will is 
difficult to measure. Even on jobs where output records are clearly 
the most appropriate measure of success, the problem is not always 
easy. Output is very sensitive to changes in working conditions, 
and is influenced by a number of other variables such as season of 
the year and day of the week. Another complicating factor is the 
lack of records in many establishments, or the faulty manner in 
which they have been kept.® 

Clearly, then, there is no simple means of measuring job success. 
Certainly the first step should be an adequate job analysis. On the 
basis of the findings of such a study some clear conception of what 
the job involves may be obtained. A measure of job success which 
is a good one will include all aspects of the work. For example, the 
standard by means of which a typist is to be judged is not only 
speed of typewriting, but also errors, evenness of touch, and wastage. 
Typical criteria of job success which have been used are average 
number of items of work produced per unit of time, quality of pro- 
duction, number of errors or accidents, and ability to continue on 
the job over a period of time. For some cases, however, objective 
criteria of success are not available. With certain clerical jobs, for 
example, it is impossible to define a unit of work or to measure the 
amount or quality of work. In cases such as these work-sample tests 
or subjective estimates of job success in the form of ratings are 
utilized. 

Work-Sample Tests. In a work-sample test the employee per- 
forms during a limited and fixed period of time and under controlled 

•For a discussion of problems involved in setting up criterion measures of job 
success, see Viteles, op. cit., pp. 200-215. 
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conditions exactly the same work as that involved on the job. 
For example, in an inspection job the employee would perform the 
work for one hour, the number of imits handled and the errors 
made being noted. Such a procedure eliminates the effects of 
many other variables influencing output, such as time of day and 
distraction. 

Rating Methods. There are two major t3T)es of rating methods — 
ranking methods and rating-scale methods. The primary advantage 
of rating individuals by arranging them in order of job success from 
best to poorest is simplicity. It is, therefore, often used in situations 
where the raters (as shop foremen) are unfamiliar with the errors 
which are apt to influence ratings. There are, however, certain 
important difficulties with the ranking method. When the number of ^ 
employees to be ranked is large, it is no small task to place them all 
in order of merit. A second difficulty is that the magnitude of the 
differences between employees is not known. For example. Smith 
who has a rank of 7 might be considerably better than Jones who 
has a rank of 8, while Jones is only slightly better than White who 
has a rank of 9. 

Rating methods which provide some sort of scale may be classified 
into scales of discrete categories and graphic or linear scales. 
Examples of each are given in Figure 19. In the scales of discrete 
categories two or more categories representing different amounts of 
ability are provided. The person doing the rating checks the cate- 
gory which he feels best characterizes the person being rated. With 
graphic rating scales similar categories are provided, but the rater 
instead of having to check one or another of the categories is pro- 
vided with a straight line, placed above the category notations, 
on which he is to place his check mark. The mark need not corre- 
spond exactly with any of the reference points under the line but may 
be placed at any point on the line. Thus the rater is able to qualify 
his ratings to some degree. This fact may make an important differ- 
ence between the two types of scales, since there is an indication 
that raters find it easier to make a judgment when they are permitted 
to qualify their opinion.*® 

E. E. Ghiselli, “All or None versus Graded Response Questionnaires,” Joumcl of 
Applied Psychology, 1939, 23:405. 
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Scales employing discrete categories 


(a) Alertness 

( ) 

Very slow in 
grasping the 
meaning of things. 
Misunderstands 
questions. 


( ) 

Fairly slow in 
grasping the 
meaning of ques- 
tions or state- 
ments. 


( ) 

Quick in produc- 
ing ideas and un- 
derstanding ques- 
tions. 


( ) 

Poor 


( ) 

Exceptionally 
keen and alert. 


( ) 

Very Poor 


(b) Fitness for the position 

( ) ( ) 

Good Fair 


( ) 

Average 


Graphic rating scales 
(a) Interest in the firm 


Actively knocks 
firm. No interest 
in selling. Rude. 
Careless with the 
goods. 


Little interest. 
Sells if customer 
makes needs 
known. Handles 
goods in an indif- 
ferent manner. 


Unco-operative 


Shows some in- 
terest. Occasion- 
ally makes effort 
to seek out cus- 
tomers. Usually 
handles goods 
carefully. 


Co-operative 


Booster for firm. 
Takes an interest 
even in people 
not particularly 
interested in buy- 
ing. Courteous. 
Takes pride in 
goods. 

smoothly and weU 


(b) Co-operativeness. Consider the man^s ability to work 
with others. 

0123456789 lO 


Figure 19. Examples of rating scales. 


Raters have been found to make three characteristic errors. One 
common error is leniency. Some raters tend to place most individuals 
above ^‘average’’ on the scale. A department manager who is called 
upon to make efficiency ratings of his employees with whom he 
works side by side every day may well dislike to give any of them 
inferior ratings. He will rationalize to himself that his poorest worker 
is not very much below average. Similar to the leniency error is the 
error of central tendency. Some raters dislike to place ratings at the 
extremes of the scale. A foreman may feel that he is overestimating 
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if he gives very superior ratings and underestimating if he gives very 
inferior ratings. A third important error is the so-called halo effect. 
Some judges unconsciously let their rating of an individual be in- 
fluenced by some other trait he possesses or by their general impres- 
sion of the individual. Thus an employee who is on the job ten 
minutes earlier than he need be may be rated by his foreman as being 
a superior worker, when, as a matter of fact, the individual comes 
early in an attempt to compensate for his inferior production. 

Errors in ratings, however, can be reduced considerably. An 
individual who understands the kinds of errors that are made in 
ratings will tend to correct for them. It is not at all uncommon to 
find in certain firms schools for foremen and department managers 
conducted by the personnel office with the explicit purpose of in-*' 
structing them in rating problems. A second means of reducing the 
effects of errors is to use as steps or standards on the rating scale 
graded samples of objective behavior. When abstract standards, 
numbers, or descriptive adjectives such as excellent, superior, aver- 
age, and the like, are used, the errors in ratings are most marked. 

III. THE INTERVIEW 

In hiring workers personnel managers t5^ically put considerable 
weight upon the interview. It would be difiicult to find a firm which 
does not insist upon an interview, however short, with every pros- 
pective employee. In spite of this insistence upon interviews it is 
the unusual firm which ever checks upon their effectiveness in 
classifying applicants. While the employment manager may be 
loath to have his judgments “shown up” by checking their validity, 
the absence of such checks is neither fair to the firm nor to the 
applicants. 

The casual and haphazard manner in which interviews are com- 
monly conducted certainly does not justify their use. Their depend- 
ability is usually little better than chance. In a study now classical, 
Hollingworth ” compared the rankings made by twelve sales man- 
agers of fifty-seven applicants interviewed by them, and found 

** H. L. Hollingworth, Judging Human Character, D. Appleton & Company, New 
York, 1922. 
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almost a complete lack of agreement. Kornhauser had a group of 
judges repeat their interviews with the same group of individuals 
and found correlations between the two sets of rankings for the 
least consistent judge to be .42 and for the most consistent one .78. 
These correlations are probably too high for a true index of reliability 
since the judges certainly were influenced in the second interviews 
by the opinions they formed in the first. The results of these studies 
indicate that the interview as it is usually conducted by personnel 
officers has much less dependability than they attribute to it. Since 
the validity of a technique is limited by its reliability and usually 
is lower, it may also be said that those unsystematic interviews have 
a low validity. 

Means for Improving the Interview. The fact that the interview 
as it is ordinarily used is very undependable does not mean that 
the method should be discarded. Apart from the fact that any gross 
defects of the applicant probably will be discovered, several studies 
have shown that there are means by which its dependability can 
be increased. Besides the elimination of the errors discussed in 
ratings there are four ways in which this technique can be improved, 
selecting better interviewers, training the interviewers, making more 
than one interview, and standardizing the interview. 

Komhauser’s ** study indicates that interviewers vary in the self- 
consistency of their judgments, some of them being more reliable 
than others. A study by Scott also shows that they vary consider- 
ably in terms of the validity of their estimates, some of the inter- 
viewers being markedly better than others at predicting whether 
an applicant will be a successful employee. On the basis of these 
findings it may be seen that the interview can be made a vastly 
better instrument if the interviewers are carefully selected on the 
basis of their ability to predict the future success of applicants. At 
present there are no tests or other devices by means of which good 
interviewers can be differentiated from poor ones. Employment 
offices for the most part will have to depend up)on checking the 

>• A. W. Kornhauser, “The Reliability of Average Ratings,” Journal of Personnd 
Research f 1926, 5:309. 

^ Kornhauser, ibid. 

W. D. Scott, “Selection of Employees by Means of Quantitative Determination,’^ 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1916, 65:182. 
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interviewers’ predictions against the actual performance of the ap- 
plicant in the job situation and selecting those interviewers whose 
predictions prove to be best. 

Results obtained by Spielman and Burt'® indicate that with 
increasing practice in interviewing the reliability of the interviewer’s 
estimates increases. O’Rourke '* has also noted an increase in the 
reliability of the judgments of interviewers after training. Clearly, 
then, experience in interviewing on the part of personnel officers will 
increase the dependability of the interviews. 

Not all of the variation between the judgments of interviewers 
can be attributed to their lack of consistency. Komhauscr " found 
that discrepancies between the ratings sometimes is due to variations 
in behavior or attitudes at different times on the part of the persofi 
being interviewed. The applicant himself is variable. The conclusion 
may be drawn that the interview can be improved if each applicant 
is interviewed more than once. This is borne out by the fact that 
greater acquaintance with the individual being interviewed brings 
out increased reliability of the interviewers’ estimates.'® 

Bingham and Moore '® have stressed the importance of standard- 
izing the interview. Questions which are found not to be diagnostic 
of the future success of the applicant should be discarded and those 
used should be weighted according to their predictive power. A 
standardized interview situation gives the interviewer a constant 
background against which the qualifications of applicants may be 
more accurately judged. To this end Bingham and Moore prepared 
a form called “Aids to the Vocational Interview,” which consists 
of a number of standardized and diagnostic questions. The argument 
is often advanced that the use of such aids will eliminate informal 
discussion on the part of the applicant and thus important informa- 
tion will not be revealed. However, Bingham and Moore report 

“W. Spielman and C. Burt, The Estimation of Character Qualities in Vocational 
Guidance, Report No. 33, Industrial Fatigue Research Board, 1926. 

“ L. J. O’Rourke, A New Emphasis on Federal Personnel Research and Administra- 
tion, United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 1930. 

•’A. W. Komhauser, “A Comparison of Raters,” Journal of Personnel Research, 
1927. 5:338. 

Spielman and Burt, op. cit. 

*• W. V. Bingham and B. V. Moore, How to Interview, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1931. 
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that the use of these aids does not hamper, but rather stimulates free 
and spontaneous conversation. 

The value of the standardized interview has been demonstrated 
by Hovland and Wonderlic.*® These investigators prepared an inter- 
view blank consisting of questions dealing with the applicant’s work 
history, family history, social history, and personal history. At 
the end of each of these four sets of questions asked of the applicant 
are questions which the interviewer asks himself concerning the 
applicant’s qualifications. Answers to these latter are scored plus 
or minus. The pluses and minuses are counted for a given applicant 
and from them a total score is obtained. A large number of pluses 
is taken to indicate that the applicant is promising and a large 
number of minuses that he is not. Thus the applicant’s answers to 
a standard set of questions form the basis for the ratings of his 
qualifications made by the interviewer on another standard set of 
questions. 

Hovland and Wonderlic report the reliability of their standardized 
interview as computed from the correlation between the ratings of 
two interviewers to be .71. In addition they present evidence which 
justifies the assumption that the ratings of interviewers are diag- 
nostic of future success. Table XVIII shows the relationship between 
scores on the interview (number of pluses minus the number of 
minuses) and success on the job. It will be observed from this table 
that as the interview score increases the proportion of successful 
individuals (on the job) increases and the proportion of dismissed 
individuals decreases. 


TABLE xvm 


The RELATiONsrap between Ratings from a Standardized Interview 
Procedure and Job Success (After Hovland and Wonderuc) 



o-io 

12-16 

18-22 

24-28 

30-34 

On job 

39% 


47% 

49% 

59% 

Resigned 

22 


29 

29 

35 

Dismissed 

39 


24 

22 

6 


*" H. C. Hovland and J. T. Wonderlic, “Prediction of Industrial Success from a 
Standardized Interview,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1939, 23:537. 
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IV. EMPLOYMENT TESTS 

There are two general t3^es of emplojonent tests — aptitude tests 
and achievement tests. An aptitude test is used to predict how well 
a person who has not had training on the specific procedures and 
work techniques of a given job will do at it. On the other hand, an 
achievement test is used to estimate how good a person is who has 
had such training on the given job. The difference between these 
two kinds of tests is not so much in the nature of the tests or their 
content but rather in the procedures by means of which they are 
validated and in the norms thereby set up. 

The validity of an aptitude test is determined by correlating the 
scores made on it by a group of novices, people who have not had 
experience or training on the given job; with some criterion measure 
of job success, as production records, ratings, etc., secured after 
they have worked on the job for some time and have had an ade- 
quate opportunity to learn to do the work. The validity of an 
achievement test is determined in quite a different fashion. The test 
scores of experienced employees are correlated with the measure of 
job success. One and the same test might serve both as an aptitude 
test and an achievement test, but its validity as a measure of apti- 
tude might be quite different from its validity as a measure of 
achievement. Similarly, the scores made by the novices might differ 
widely from the scores made by experienced workers. Thus the 
norms for predicting the probable future success of a novice would 
be different from the norms used to predict the probable achieve- 
ment or job knowledge of an experienced worker. 

A further differentiation of aptitude tests should be made. Some 
tests of this kind purport to measure a general aptitude and others 
a specific aptitude. Thus there are tests of mechanical ability which 
presumably measure future success in any kind of job involving 
ability of that sort, and tests of clerical ability from which success 
in any kind of clerical job is to be estimated. Specific aptitude tests, 
on the other hand, attempt to predict success in a specific job, as 
that of department store cashier or streetcar operator. 

In vocational guidance or in those industrial organizations where 
the attempt is made to classify and optimally place the individual 
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it is more helpful to have some notion as to his general aptitudes. 
A firm in which there are a variety of jobs, some mechanical in 
nature and others clerical, could examine all applicants with two 
tests of general ability; one for general mechanical ability and the 
other for general clerical ability. By this means it would be possible 
to best fit its workers or job applicants into the organization. Too, 
in firms where it is impossible or difficult to obtain criterion records 
to determine the validity of tests or where smallness of size or some 
other factor mitigates the feasibility of developing specific job 
tests, these tests of general aptitudes may be used to advantage. 

A further differentiation of achievement tests also should be made. 
Achievement tests may be classified into those primarily measuring 
job skill and those measuring job knowledge or information. Ex- 
amples of the former are performance trade tests, which are con- 
ducted in a fashion similar to work-sample tests. The difference 
between a performance trade test and a simple demonstration of 
ability is in the controlled and exact conditions of the test, and in the 
comparison of the applicant’s performance with established norms. 

Examples of the second type of achievement tests are the verbal 
trade tests.*^ These tests consist of a series of questions which only a 
worker experienced on a particular job can answer. In the construc- 
tion of trade tests the following procedure is used. A number of 
simple questions are collected which involve knowledge of the 
specific job and which can be answered in a word or two. These 
questions are administered to a group of workers experienced on the 
particular job. Questions which a large proportion of this group can 
answer are retained and the remainder are discarded. These ques- 
tions are then administered to another group of individuals whose 
work brings them into contact with persons working on the job 
in question, but who are not trained or experienced on this particular 
job. Questions which any considerable number of these individuals 
can answer correctly are discarded, since they are not indicative of 
knowledge gained from experience on this particular job. This more 
refined list is then administered to groups of apprentices, journey- 
men, and experts who are at work on the job. Finally only those 
questions are retained which are answered by a larger proportion of 

^ J. C. Chapman, Trade TestSy Henry Holt & Company, Inc., New York, 1921. 
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experts than journeymen and, in turn, a larger proportion of jour- 
neymen than apprentices. Hence, although trade tests classify men 
according to job knowledge, due to the fact that only questions are 
selected which differentiate workers of varying experience, these 
tests also classify men according to job skill. 

Examples of Employment Tests. Inasmuch as most semiskilled 
jobs involve manual ability the tests which are used to select em- 
ployees for such jobs are designed to measure some aspect of motor 
ability which appears to be important in the work. Two typical 
tests for semiskilled jobs are the Ziegler rate of manipulation test 
and the O’Connor finger dexterity test.®* The Ziegler test consists 
of a board in which there are fifty-eight round holes about if inches 
in diameter. The applicant is required to pick up and place cylin** 
drical blocks in these holes and is scored in terms of the time required 
by him to complete the task. The abilities measured by the test 
are those important in semiskilled jobs which require rapid gross 
hand and arm movements but not in those which require fine manual 
co-ordination. This is indicated by the fact that the average scores 
of packers and wrappers are superior to the scores made by more 
than 90 per cent of the general population, while the average scores 
made by typists and mechanics are little better than average. The 
O’Connor finger dexterity test consists of a metal plate in which 
there are 100 holes about inch in diameter, and a tray of pins one 
inch long and inch in diameter. The task given the testee is to 
insert the pins three at a time into the holes using only one hand. 
As with the Ziegler test the applicant’s score is based upon his speed 
of work. In a job requiring fine manual actiyity the abilities meas- 
ured by this test are important while for those requiring gross 
manual activity the test is useless. Employees engaged in fine as- 
sembly work have been found to make high scores on this test while 
wrappers and packers tend to make low ones. 

An example of an aptitude test for skilled workers is that devised 
by Rossett and Arakelian** for the job of panel dial switchmen. 

“ H. J. Green, I. R. Berman, D. G. Paterson, and M. R. Trabue, Manual of Selected 
Occupational Tests, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, IQ33; W. V. Bing- 
ham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1937. 

* N. E. Rossett and P. Arakelian, “A Test Battery for the Selection of Panel Dial 
Switchmen,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1939, 23:358. 
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Men hired for the job of panel dial switchmen must be trained in a 
special company school before they can start work on the actual 
job itself. The training course is of some length, and the position 
itself a key job; hence a test for pre-selecting employees is of con- 
siderable importance. The battery of tests developed included 
measures of knowledge of electricity, arithmetic, function and ad- 
justment of apparatus, and pencil and paper mazes designed to 
measure ability to trace circuits. A combination of these tests was 
found to yield a correlation of .68 with ratings by superiors. Further- 
more, the scores made by successful employees were found to be 
higher than the scores of those who were dropped because of in- 
adequate work. 

Since a large proportion of the employed population is engaged in 
some sort of “white collar” work, tests measuring aptitude for such 
work are extremely useful. For this purpose the Minnesota Voca- 
tional Test for Clerical Workers,^^ a measure of general clerical 
ability, without doubt, is the best instrument. The Minnesota 
clerical test consists in checking names and numbers. Items like 
the following are checked if both members of a pair are the same, 
and left blank if they are different. 

54890 54790 

3249687 X 3249687 
John Smith X John Smith 
Brown and Jones Co. Brown and James Co. 

A person’s score on this test is a function of both his speed of 
checking and his errors. It has been well standardized, and the scores 
it yields have been shown to have an adequate relationship with 
job success, most of the reported correlations with ratings of success 
being between .40 and .60. The validity of the test is also indicated 
by the fact that it differentiates the various grades of office workers. 
The average score of accountants and bookkeepers is higher than 
the average of general clerical workers, who, in turn, have a higher 
average than that of routine clerical workers. Scores on the test 

** Green, et a/., op. cit.; Bingham, op. cit.; D. M. Andrew, “Analysis of the Min- 
nesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers,” Journal of Applied Psychology^ 1937, 
21, 18, and 139. 
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are apparently independent of experience and show only a low 
negative correlation with age. This last relationship probably is 
not due to the effects of age itself but rather to a selection of cases — 
the better clerks moving up to higher positions as they grow 
older. 

Intelligence tests probably have been more widely used as an 
instrument for the selection of employees than any other type of test. 
To justify the use of these tests for employment purposes, however, 
the three following assumptions must be made: (i) intelligence is a 
separate and distinct trait, (2) intelligence is important for success 
on any and every job, and (3) “intelligence” tests measure intelli- 
gence. It is beyond the scope of the present chapter to evaluate the 
first two assumptions but we may well examine the last; namely that** 
“intelligence” tests measure intelligence. That this assumption is 
unsound is indicated by the fact that intelligence tests typically are 
validated by correlating the tests scores with school grades, a test 
being considered valid when the scores have a high relationship with 
academic success. Strictly speaking, then, these tests should not be 
called intelligence tests but rather tests of scholastic aptitude. A 
closer examination of the true characteristics of intelligence tests 
would obviate much of the misuse of these tests in the selection of 
employees. Scores on intelligence tests have been found to show no 
correlation with success in semiskilled or skilled jobs. Viteles,*^ 
surveying the literature on this point, reports the absence of such a 
relationship for a wide variety of jobs of this type such as mill 
worker, telegrapher, tool maker, and gauger. However, intelligence 
tests are useful in the selection of office workers. 

V. METHODS AND PROCEDUBES FOR EFFECTIVE WORK 

If one were to ask the question, “To what ends are improved 
methods of work directed?” the most likely answer would be, 
“To increase efficiency of work.” However, as Jenkins “ has pointed 
out, while the concept of efficiency is meaningful in the physical 
sciences, it is neither a clear nor particularly useful concept in 

Viteles, op. cU.y pp. 121-126. 

J. G. Jenkins, Psychology in Business and Industry^ John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1935, pp. 148-151. 
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psychology. A machine which requires 200 units of energy to operate 
and produces 100 units of energy is said to have an efficiency of 
50 per cent. In this case both input and output are known, and it is 
only in cases where knowledge of both is available that one can 
truly speak of efficiency. Jenkins has criticized the use of the term 
efficiency in industrial psychology inasmuch as writers in the field 
commonly use the term to describe situations where only output is 
known. For example, if a new method of work permits the employee 
to turn out 60 units of work in an hour, instead of the 40 under an 
older method, one cannot rightly conclude, as is so often done, that 
efficiency has been increased 50 per cent. The only conclusion which 
can be drawn from these data is that output has increased by that 
amount, since the energy exf)ended by the worker in either method 
of work is unknown. 

Attempts to measure human efficiency have been made by study- 
ing energy transformations as indicated by changes in various 
physiological functions such as oxygen consumption, carbon dioxide 
output, and pulse rate, during various types of physical and mental 
work.®^ Beyond the demonstration that during either physical or 
mental work, such as mental arithmetic, the individual’s energy 
consumption (input) is increased over that during the resting state, 
these investigations are of little importance. 

The use of the concept of efficiency is open to question from 
another point of view. Psychologically speaking, some consideration 
should be made for “mental effort,” the worker’s subjective feelings 
of effort. While it may be true that when an individual feels that he 
is putting forth more effort he is also consuming more energy, there 
is as yet inadequate evidence of the existence of such a relation- 
ship. Mental effort is part of the worker’s input and in addition to 
energy transformations should be contained in calculations of 
human efficiency. We are forced to conclude that one cannot say the 
objective of improved methods of work is to increase the efficiency 
of the employee, but rather one must more exactly specify the pur- 
poses of effective work methods. 

When speaking of effective work we must define it in terms of 

^ E. S. Robinson in C. Murchison, A Handbook of General Experimental Psychology y 
Clark University Press, Worcester, Mass., 1934, pp. 573“S78. 
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benefits both to the producer and to the employee. Benefits to the 
producer are maximum production of high quality goods and 
services, and benefits to the employee are a minimum of dissatisfac- 
tion and of unhealthful effects. 

Apart from considerations of salary and of working conditions 
(ventilation, illumination, etc.) one is apt to say that a worker will 
show least dissatisfaction with the job which is least fatiguing. 
The term fatigue, however, is ambiguous. As Jenkins ** has pointed 
out, the term fatigue has been used to refer to any one of the three 
following conditions: the physiological state of muscles and nerves 
after a period of exercise as indicated by the accumulation of the 
chemical by-products of activity, the general state of the organism 
after exercise as indicated by a reduction in output, and the psychoJ' 
logical state of the organism after exercise as indicated by feelings 
of tiredness. The conflicting results found in studies of fatigue, and 
the failure of new methods and procedures for work to yield ex- 
pected results may be attributed to the fact that these three condi- 
tions have been considered simply as aspects of the same general 
condition of the individual. Thus reduction in output has been taken 
as an indication of the accumulation of the physiological by-products 
of exercise and of the worker’s feelings of tiredness. Such a procedure 
would be justifiable if it could be shown that a given amount of 
change in any one of the three conditions invariably produced a 
given amount of change in the other two. The evidence, however, 
points away from such exact relationships. 

Changes in work output cannot be considered wholly as indica- 
tions of physiological fatigue.** In the industrial situation for ex- 
ample, changes in output have been shown to be a function of such 
disparate factors as conditions of illumination and ventilation, 
competition, and the like. Hence such changes cannot justifiably 
be taken as indices of the accumulation of fatigue toxins. Similarly, 
there is little or no relationship between feelings of tiredness and 
output. The lack of such a relationship is common knowledge. The 
businessman after a “tiring” day at the office can put on a splendid 
display of activity in the hand ball court. Evidence also is afforded 

** Jenkins, op, cii,^ pp. 168-172. 

2® Robinson, op, cit., p. 604; Jenkins, ibid,j pp. 160-170. 
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by laboratory experiments. Poffenberger had subjects insert 
words into sentences for a five and one-half hour period. At regular 
intervals the number of items of completed work was noted and the 
subjects indicated their feelings of tiredness on a rating scale. The 
results indicated that whereas work output fluctuated irregularly, 
the subjects reported increasing feelings of tiredness. 

Length of the Work Period* During national crises, such as war, 
it has been a common practice to lengthen the working day to as 
much as fourteen hours in anticipation of greater production of 
manufactured goods to satisfy the increased demands. The fallacy 
of the general application of such procedures was revealed in Eng- 
land during the first World War. In a munitions plant when the 
working week was reduced from 66 to 48.6 hours, a reduction of 
26 per cent, hourly output was increased by 68 per cent and total 
output for the week by 15 per cent.®^ 

This difference cannot be attributed to a voluntary slowing down 
on the part of the employees as a protest against the longer working 
day since the same kind of results have been obtained in the psycho- 
logical laboratory with highly motivated subjects working for short 
periods of time. The worker adjusts his speed of work to the magni- 
tude of the task set for him, slowing up to conserve his energy for a 
long or arduous task and speeding up when he knows continued 
expenditure will not be demanded. This adjustment is the same as 
that made by the runner. The miler who started off at the rate of 
the hundred-yard-dash man would never complete his race. 

Poffenberger reports that when subjects were instructed to 
squeeze a dynamometer as hard as possible they averaged fifty-two 
kilograms on the first squeeze when they were informed that they 
would have to do it fifteen times, and sixty-eight kilograms when 
they knew that they had to do it only once. Similarly, Bills and 
Brown ®® had subjects do arithmetic problems for i, 2, 5, and 10 


®®E. B. Poffenberger, Applied Psychology, D. Appleton & Company, New York, 
1929, pp. 134-135. 

” H. M. Vernon, The Speed of Adaptation of Output to Altered Hours of Work, Report 
No. 6, Industrial Fatigue Research Board, 1920. 

® Poffenberger, op. cit., p. 21 1. 

8* A, G. Bills and C. W. Brown, “The Quantitative Set,*’ Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1929, 12:301. 
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minutes, and found that for the first minute of work the shorter the 
time the subjects expected to work the greater was the output. 
Bills and Brown also found that physical effort, as indicated by the 
pressure the subjects exerted on the pencil which they used to write 
down their answers, was greater for the shorter than the longer 
periods of time. Recent results obtained by Barmack indicate, 
however, that subjective feelings of tiredness increase at the same 
rate regardless of the length of the working period. Thus, although 
Barmack’s subjects reported greater feelings of tiredness after 
longer (four hours) than shorter (one hour) periods of work, at the 
end of the first hour the extent of the feelings of tiredness of those 
subjects who had only one hour to work and had produced more was 
not greatly different from those who had anticipated longer periods^ 
of work, In terms of output, then, shorter periods of work appear to 
be better, and they do not thereby produce greater feelings of 
tiredness. 


TABLE XIX 

The Relationship between Work Hours per Week and Output in 
Box-Manufacturing Plant (After Miles and Angles) 


Work Hours 
per Week 

Ratio of 
Hourly Output 

Ratio of 
Weekly Output 

36 

96 

86 

40 

lOO 

100 

44 

97 

106 

48 

91 

no 


The hasty conclusion should not be drawn from these findings 
that the shorter working time always results in greater output. 
Rather there appears to be an optimal length of working time, both 
longer and shorter ones being less effective. T3^ical results are 
reported by Miles and Angles for a box-manufacturing plant. 
Their results shown in Table XIX indicate that optimal hourly 
output was achieved with a forty-hour week. Total weekly output 

“ J. E. Barmack, “The Length of the Work Period and the Work Curve,” Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1939, 25:109. 

“ G. H. Miles and A. Angles, “The Influence of Short Time on Speed of Produc- 
tion,” Journal of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 1925, 2:300. 
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increased as the length of working hours per week increased, but 
the results suggest that gains beyond a forty-eight-hour week would 
be negligible. In this case the optimal working week would be 
between forty and forty-eight hours. 

Tlie fact that very short working hours do not bring about greater 
output is probably due to the so-called warming-up effect. It often 
happens that at the beginning of work, even on a task in which the 
individual is highly practiced, his rate of production is at a lower 
level than after he has worked for a short time. This warming-up 
effect is clearly observable in the daily variation in output. The first 
hours of the morning are characterized by an increase in production 
which is followed by a decrease until lunch time. After the noon rest 
period production shows another slight increase in rate, again 
followed by a marked decrease until the end of the working day. 

The warming-up effect seems to be due to a change in attitude and 
attention on the part of the worker.®* It takes some time for him to 
direct his attention toward his work and away from other matters. 
As he becomes more and more absorbed in his work, an increase in 
output results. The smaller output in the first hour of work is more 
important in a five-hour working day than in a nine-hour one, since 
in the former one hour of work constitutes a greater proportion of 
the working day (20 per cent) than it does in the latter (i i per cent). 
A very short working day, therefore, will not be as effective as a 
long one due to the warming-up period. 

No final conclusions can be drawn at this time as to the optimal 
length of the working day or week. Many more experimental studies 
need to be done on this problem. It seems likely, however, that the 
optimal length of the working day will vary considerably with the 

nature of the work. 

/ 

One important characteristic of the effect of changes in the length 
of working time upon output should be noted. Any improvement in 
output which results from reduced working hours will not be im- 
mediately manifest. Rather there will be a gradual increase which 
will not reach its maximum until several weeks or even months after 
the reduction in hours has been effected. 

* E. B. Skaggs, “A Study of 'Wanning Up’ in the Case of a Task of a More Com- 
plicated Perceptual Motor Co-ordination,” JourtuU of Applied Psychology, 1931, 15 1499. 
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Rest Pauses.* A second factor which influences effectiveness of 
work is the incidence and length of rest pauses. When systematic 
rest pauses are not set for the employee he will voluntarily take 
them. The amount of time voluntarily spent in resting varies 
considerably from one type of job to another.^^ On heavy jobs the 
employee may rest half of the time, while with lighter work he may 
take out only three to five minutes per hour. The duration of rest 
pauses also has been found to be a function of the length of the 
working day. In one investigation,^® for example, it was found that 
in a tin-plate plant when the men worked a six-hour day, the volun- 
tary rest pauses average 10.2 minutes per hour, and when they 
worked an eight-hour day the rest period was 12.5 minutes. 

Systematically scheduled rest pauses have been found to increase 
rather than decrease output. In one investigation of girls employed 
in labeling, a ten-minute rest period introduced in the middle of the 
morning was found to increase hourly production 20 per cent while 
working time was only reduced 2 per cent. In a study of employees 
engaged in the assembly of bicycle chains, a 13 per cent^® increase 
in output per hour resulted when a five-minute rest period per hour 
was introduced. Clearly, then, systematically scheduled rest periods 
considerably increase output. However, as Viteles has pointed 
out, it is not clear whether this increase is due to a recovery from 
physiological fatigue, or to other factors such as a reduction in the 
monotony of the working situation. 

The evidence indicates that rest pauses should be introduced when 
output is at a maximum.'*^ As soon as the curve of output falls, a 
rest pause should be introduced. The time between rest periods and 
their length will vary with the nature of the work and other condi- 
tions of work. The optimal length and spacing of rest p)eriods will 
have to be determined separately for any given job. 

H. M. Vemon, T. Bedford, C. C, Warner, Rest Pauses in Heavy and Moderately 
Heavy Industrial Worky Report No, 41, Industrial Fatigue Research Board, 1927. 

®*H. M. Vemon, Final Report, Health of Munitions Workers Committee, Lon- 
don, 1919. 

M. Vemon and T. Bedford, The Influence of Rest Pauses on Light Industrial 
Work, Report No. 25, Industrial Fatigue Research Board, 1924. 

Viteles, op. cil., p. 472. 

S. Wyatt, Rest Pauses in Industry, Report No. 42, Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board, 1927. 
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Time and Motion Economy. The early job analyses of Taylor 
and Gilbreth were designed primarily to reveal how the movements 
of the body could be improved so as to bring about an increased 
effectiveness in work. Thus, time and motion analysis became the 
basis for studies of time and motion economy. In order to develop 
better methods of work for a given job a motion cycle or micromotion 
chart is constructed (as in Table XVII and Figure i8). Unnecessary 
movements are noted and new ones or new combinations of move- 
ments are suggested. Workers using the new pattern of movements 
often show an increase in output, and not infrequently report a 
reduction in feelings of tiredness. 

Time and motion economy, however, has not been without its 
critics. Even though the method brings about desired results it has 
been pointed out that the basic postulates on which time and motion 
economy rests are open to criticism.'** Two cardinal assumptions 
made in many studies of time and motion economy are that there 
is one best way of work, and that a total act can be broken down 
into basic elements of motion. The first of these assumptions com- 
pletely denies the fact of individual differences. Two workers may be 
equally effective and nevertheless employ widely different move- 
ments. Viteles,** for example, found ms^rked differences in the way 
motormen handled the controls of streetcars. In operating the air 
brakes one took “long bites” of air and another “short bites.” 
Two men made almost completely antagonistic movements in 
closing the door. Furthermore, the mere fact that there is disagree- 
ment among authorities as to what constitutes the ideal movements 
indicates that there is no one best method of work.*^ The solution, 
as Jenkins " says, is not to adapt the worker to the method of 
work but rather to adapt the method to the worker. 

The assumption that a total act sequence can be broken down into 
basic elements of movement is open to question since it has been 
shown that if one segment of an act is performed in isolation its 
character is changed.*® There can be no certainty that if one move- 

* Jenkins, op. cU., pp. 163-164. " \^teles, op. cit., p. 396. 

«Wele8,*«tf. 

« Jenkins, op. cU., pp. 164-165. 

* C. £. Beeby, “An Experimental Investigation into the Simultaneous Constitu- 
ents of an Act of Skill,” British Journal (if Psychology, 1930, 20:336. 
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ment which is considered unnecessary in a total act sequence is 
eliminated that the reminder of the movements will retain their 
original character much less their time relations. The parts of a total 
act cannot be considered as blocks to be piled up now in one and now 
in another combination. It is one thing to consider therbligs as 
flotations and another to consider them as separate and independent 
acts. However, on the basis of time and motion studies and other 
investigations a number of principles have been developed which 
have been found useful in determining effective methods of work. 
In the following discussion we shall consider some of these in detail. 

Principle i : Whenever feasible the two hands should begin and finish 
their activities at the same time. 

Principle 2 : Whenever feasible the two hands should not be idle at the* 
same time. 

Principle 3: Whenever feasible the two arms should mow simul- 
taneously and in opposite and symmetrical directions. 

Barnes has given an example of benefits yielded by employing 
these principles. In the older method of assembling bolts and washers 
the worker picked up a bolt with her left hand, then with her right 
hand picked up and placed on the bolt in succession a lock bolt, a 
plain steel washer, and a rubber washer. The bins out of which the 
worker picked up the parts and into which she dropped the completed 
assembly were arranged one beside another in a straight line on the 
work table in front of her. These movements made by the worker 
violate the above three principles. As a result of a time and motion 
study the work place was changed in accordance with these three 
principles. The bins containing the parts were arranged in a semi- 
circle on the table in front of the worker. With both hands the 
worker reached into the center bin, which contained bolts, and 
picked up two of them, which she placed in an upright position in 
two holes countersunk in the table before her. Then, with both hands 
she reached into the bins on either side of the central bin which 
contained lock washers. Selecting a lock washer in either hand she 
carried one to one bolt and the second to the other bolt, and as- 
sembled them. The next two bins from the center contained the steel 
washers and the outermost two bins rubber washers. The worker, 

” Bames, op. oil., pp. 113-115. 
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in turn, took a washer in each hand from these bins, and assembled 
them on the bolts. The two hands moved simultaneously, neither 
being idle while the other was in operation. The movements began 
and ended coincidently, and were symmetrical but in opposite 
directions. That the use of these principles produced more effective 
work is indicated by the fact that whereas the average time to make 
an assembly under the older method of work was 0.0838 minute, the 
average time under the new method was 0.0546, a saving of 35 per 
cent. 

Principle 4: Continuous curved motions are preferable to movements 
in a straight line which involve sudden changes in direction. 

Barnes has found that in a simple act, in which the individual 
carried an object in his hand away from the body and then stopped 
and changed direction and carried it back toward the body, that 15 
to 24 per cent of the time was consumed simply in changing direc- 
tion. If the movements of the hand could be arranged so that no 
stop was necessary, as by curved motions, this waste in time could 
be eliminated. Barnes has shown how the application of this 
principle effected a marked saving in time. In folding sheets of paper 
in one plant the worker folded over the piece from right to left with 
her left hand and then with a creasing tool (a piece of bone) in her 
right hand struck the fold in the middle, creasing it. She then moved 
the tool away from herself along the fold to the further edge of the 
paper. Then reversing the direction of movement of her hand, she 
moved the tool back along the fold toward herself. In an improved 
procedure, the worker folded over the sheet of paper with the left 
hand as in the previous manner, but struck the fold with the tool on 
the near edge and moved the tool away from herself in an S-shaped 
curve so that the hand was brought back at the end of a curved 
movement. The old method required 0.009 minute to make the fold 
and the new. method only 0.005 minute, a saving in time of 44 per 
cent. 

Principle 5 ; Whenever possible two or more tools should be combined 
into a single implement. 

If a worker is doing a job that requires two or more tools, each of 

“Barnes, ibid., p. 120. 

“ Barnes, ibid., pp. 121-122. 
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which has a different function, in the process of carrying out his 
he will have to lay one aside and pick up another before he is ready 
for the next step in the operation. Even the most careful worker has 
“absent” moments and will put down a tool in an unaccustomed 
place. He will then have to take time out to search for it. If two or 
more tools can be combined into a single implement, such difficulties 
will be avoided. Examples of such implements are tools one end of 
which functions as a screw driver and the other as a nut wrench. 
These can be kept in the hand during the entire operation. 

Principle 6 : The hands should be relieved of all work which can he 
performed as well by the feet or other parts of the body. 

Practically all tools and equipment are designed to be operated 
by hand. Commonly, drill presses, vices, clamps, etc., are han^- 
controlled. In many instances where these implements are used, the 
operator’s feet can be employed to do useful work. Barnes has 
shown how a simple foot pedal can be employed to relieve the 
worker’s hands of many activities. In one case a saving in time of 
50 per cent was found for a job involving soldering when the iron was 
raised and lowered by means of a foot pedal. The use of a foot- 
operated electrical screw driver resulted in a similar saving of time 
in an assembly job. A good foot pedal should not make it necessary 
for the operator to stand on one leg or, if sitting, to support it solely 
by muscular contraction. Rather, a support at the heel or at one 
side of the foot should be provided. In addition, a good foot pedal 
should have a cushioning device so that the shock of a sudden stop 
will not be transmitted to the operator. 

Principle 7; Whenever possible tools should be pre-positioned. 

By pre-positioning is meant the placing of a tool in such a position 
(e.g., by means of a special holder) that it will be grasped in the 
manner in which it is to be used. The familiar fountain pen desk 
set is an example of pre-positioning. The pen is slanted at the angle 
at which it is normally held in the hand for writing. Similarly, on 
assembly jobs where a screw driver is constantly used it may be 
suspended just above the work by a soft coil spring attached to the 
upper part of its handle. The worker will not have to search for it 
or even look up from the task in hand, but simply reach up, grasp 

“Bames, ihid.j pp. 160-165. 
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the handle wluch is in a constant and familiar position, and bring 
it down to where it can be used. 

Principle 8: Definite and fixed stations should be provided for tools 
and materials. 

The basis for this principle is obvious. First of all, if all tools and 
materials are in definite places, the employee will not have to stop 
his work and hunt for them. In addition, with things in definite and 
systematic places the work can be more automatically and smoothly 
performed. In this connection it seems odd that typewriters are not 
provided with a device for holding erasers. 

VI. PHYSICAL CONDITIONS OF THE WORKING ENVIRONMENT 

Conditions of Illumination. That conditions of illumination con- 
stitute an important problem in industrial psychology is indicated 
by the fact that one survey of twenty-one industrial and office 
activities showed that the eyes are engaged in important work 
during 70 per cent of the working day.“ Considerable evidence has 
been afforded to demonstrate the validity of the following two 
important principles for effective illumination; “ 

1. The intensity of the illumination should be sufficient for the 
task. 

2. The visual field should be as uniformly illuminated as possible 
with any bright spots as close as possible to the fixation point of the 
eyes. 

The fact that it has been shown that increasing the intensity of 
the illumination produces an increase in output is proof for the first 
principle.®* For example, on a carburetor assembly job an increase 
in the intensity of illumination from 2.1 to 12.3 foot candles resulted 
in a 12 per cent increase in output. On a pulley finishing job increas- 
ing the intensity from 0.2 to 4.8 foot candles resulted in a 35 per 
cent increase in output. 

The strong tendency of the eyes to fixate the brightest part of the 
visual field is evidence that the visual field should be uniformly 
illuminated. In actual practice it is next to impossible to have the 

** Viteles, op. cit., p. 483. 

** Viteles, ibid., p. 488; Jenkins, op. cit., p. 191. 

**M. Luckiesh and F. K. Moss, Seeing^ TTie Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, 1931. 
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total visual field absolutely unifonn because of the variation in 
reflective powers of different materials and colors. The solution, 
then, is to have any bright spots as close to the work as possible. > 

Ferree and Rand®^ have studied conditions of illumination during 
reading in relation to “visual efficiency,” which they measured by 
the ratio of blurred to clear time. Daylight, which gives the most 
uniform illumination, was found to produce the least loss in visual 
efficiency, followed in turn by indirect, semi-indirect, and direct 
illumination. These investigators also found that the more lighting 
fixtures there are in the visual field the greater will be the loss in 
visual efficiency. 

/Jmproved output should not be expected immediately upon 
changing conditions of illumination. The employees must be allowed^ 
to adjust themselves to the new working conditions. In one case, 
with key punch operators, production showed no marked increase 
until about two months after the intensity of illumination was 
changed from 8 to 60 foot candles, and errors showed no marked 
reduction until after about four months.®® The apparent final level 
of output (an increase of about 70 per cent) was not reached until 
a year and a half after the change was made. While these times 
may be longer than is usually expected for a change in illumination 
to be manifest in output, the findings of this study do emphasize 
the necessity for permitting the employees to work under a new 
situation for an adequate time interval before evaluating its 
effectiveness. 1 

Conditions of Ventilation. Common belief has it that the bad 
effects from poor ventilation are due to the reduced oxygen content 
of the air, and to the excessive amount of carbon dioxide present in 
it. This notion was completely disproved thirty-five years ago by 
Paul.®* Paul’s subjects sat in an airtight chamber breathing the same 

“ C. E. Ferree and G. Rand, “The Power of the Eye to Sustain Clear Seeing under 
Different Conditions of Lighting,” Journal of Educational Psychology, igi7, 8451; 
“Lighting in Relation to the Eye,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society , 

1918,37:453- 

H. Moore, Psychology for Business and Industry, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1939, p. 337, 

“L. Paul, “Die Wirkungen der Lufl hewohnter RSume," Zeilschrift fUr Hygiene, 
*905, 49:431. Jenkins, op. cit., pp. 184-186, gives in English a summary of I^ul’s 
technique and findings. 
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air over and over again, and after about five hours, reported the 
usual symptoms of discomfort. When the symptoms were at their 
height, the subject put his head in a separate chamber where he 
breathed fresh air, but his body remained in the old “stale” air. 
If the effects of bad ventilation were dependent upon the amount 
of oxygen and carbon dioxide in the air, after the change the subject 
should have reported that his feelings of discomfort disappeared. 
The discomfort, however, was not diminished. Paul did a control 
eiqieriment wherein the subject’s body was in the outside air with 
his head in the experimental chamber, thus forcing him to breath 
the “stale” air. In this case the subject reported no symptoms of 
discomfort. Paul’s findings have been corroborated by the New 
York State Commission on Ventilation.®^ Clearly, then, feelings of 
distress which result from poor ventilation cannot be attributed 
to the lack of oxygen and the accumulation of carbon dioxide 
in the air of the room resulting from the respiration of its occu- 
pants. 

From further study it has become increasingly clear that the func- 
tion of ventilation is to aid in the heat regulation of the body. No 
individual can continue to work if the heat produced by the activity 
of his body is not dissipated. During physical activity the body 
produces considerable heat and the indication is that even during 
“mental” activity there is an excess of heat over that produced 
during the resting state. The method by means of which most of the 
heat is given off is the evaporation of perspiration from the skin 
surface. The rapidity of this evaporation is a function of the cooling 
power of the air which, in turn, is dependent upon the temperature 
of the air, the amount of water vapor it contains (humidity), and its 
rate of movement. High temperature reduces radiation and convec- 
tion of heat from the body, high humidity the rate of evaporation, 
and stagnant air reduces both convection and evaporation. By 
reducing either temperature or humidity or by increasing the move- 
ment or circulation of the air, then, ventilating conditions can be 
improved. 

In the working situation neither high nor low temperature is 

New York Stale Commission on Ventilation, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York, 1923. 
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cxwnfortable. Bedford obtained workers’ reports of comfort for 
various temperatures in a number of different factories and found 
the optimal temperature for comfort is about 60 to 65 degrees. It 
is important to note that even at this optimal temperature all 
people do not feel comfortable. Similarly, as humidity rises, feelings 
of comfort decrease. However, the three variables, temperature, 
humidity, and velocity of movement of the air, cannot be considered 
separately. With a constant temperature varying humidity will 
change feelings of comfort, and with both temperature and humidity 
constant feelings of comfort will vary with the speed of movement of 
the air.®* For example, when the relative humidity is 80 per cent 
and the velocity of the air is 100 feet per minute, the temperature 
should be 71 degrees for optimal comfort. If the relative humidit/ 
is 40 per cent, the optimal temperature is 75 degrees, and if the air 
is absolutely still the optimal temperature is 66 degrees. 

(.A t)qpical example of the increase in output resulting from the 
improvement of ventilation under difficult conditions is reported 
by Wyatt, Fraser, and Stock.*® These investigators studied working 
conditions in weaving mills, where temperature and humidity were 
necessarily high due to the fact that steam had to be shot into the 
working rooms to maintain high humidity in order to prevent 
thread breakage. These atmospheric conditions never reached the 
minimum standard of comfort as determined by estimations of the 
workers. Increased comfort was obtained by introducing fans. When 
the fans were in operation output increased and breakage decreased, 
the improvement being greatest on those days when the temperature 
and humidity were unusually high. In addition, the reports of the 
workers indicated that bodily comfort was increased. 

, Poor conditions of ventilation have also been found to increase 
accidents. In one study in munitions plants the number of skin cuts 
treated in the plant dispensary was found to be considerably in- 
creased (as much as 30 per cent) with either high or low tempera- 

“ T. Bedford, The Warmth Factor in Comfort at Work: A Physiological Study of 
Heat and V enlUation, Report No. 76, Industrial Health Research Board, 1936. 

*• For example, C. P. Yagloglou, “Modem Ventilation Principles and Their Appli- 
cation to Sedentary and Industrial Life,” Journal of Personnel Research, i 924 > 3 -$ 7 ^- 

•®S. Wyatt, F. A. Fraser, and F. G. Stock, Fan Ventilation in a Humid Weaving 
Shed, Report No. 37, Industrial Fatigue Research Board, 1926. 
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tures. With temperatures at about 67 degrees accidents were at a 
minimum.” Accident rate among coal miners has also been found to 
show a marked correlation with the cooling power of the air.“ In 
addition, miners were found to take only 7 minutes per hour volim- 
tary rest when atmospheric conditions were good and 22.4 minutes 
when they were poor. Under the poor conditions of ventilation 
speed of work was decreased about 20 per cent. 

Conditions of Noise. It is generally believed that noise produces a 
reduction in output. Output imder conditions of noise is about as 
great as that produced under quiet conditions. Kornhauser,*® for 
example, in comparing the performance of typists working under 
noisy and quiet conditions found that under the latter conditions 
3 per cent more lines were written but 2 per cent more errors were 
made. As might be expected under noisy conditions there is a greater 
expenditure of effort. In a study of the effects of noise, Morgan 
had subjects respond to stimuli by striking keys, effort being meas- 
ured by the amount of pressure exerted on the keys. The results 
indicated that during noisy periods the amount of effort expended 
was greater than that e3q>ended during quiet periods. Output, rather 
than showing a drop, was somewhat improved in the noisy periods. 
Similarly, in a study of t)q)ists Laird found an increase in energy 
e:q)enditure during noisy periods when the expenditure was meas- 
ured by oxygen consumption. However, recent evidence “ has shown 
that imder continued noisy conditions increased expenditure of 
energy, as indicated by increased muscular activity and oxygen 
consumption, decreases and gradually approaches the level main- 
tained during quiet conditions. 

E. E. Osborne and H. M. Vernon, The Influence of Temperature and Other Con- 
ditions on the Frequency of Industrial Accidents, Report No. 19, Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board, 1922. 

H. M. Vernon, T. Bedford, and C. G. Warner, The Relation of Atmospheric Con- 
ditions to the Working Rate and Accident Rate of Mifiers, Report No. 39, Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board, 1922. 

A. W. Komhauser, “The Effects of Noise on Office Output,” Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, 1927, 2:621. 

“ J. J. B. Morgan, “The Overcoming of Distraction and Other Resistances,” Ar- 
chives of Psychology, Vol. 35, 1916. 

“ D. A. Laird, ‘‘Experiments of the Psychological Cost of Noise,” Journal of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 1929, 4-25i- 

••G. L. Freeman, “Changes in Tension Pattern and Total Energy Expenditure 
During Adaptation to Distracting Stimuli,” American Journal of Psychology, 1939, 
52 * 354 - 
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The evidence further indicates that when the worker accepts the 
noise as a background it does not act as a distractor. Only when the 
noise is “meaningful” is the work adversely affected.®^ In addition, 
interrupted noise is more apt to produce greater adverse effects than 
continuous noise.®* 

Vn. TRAINING PROCEDURES 

Whole versus Part Methods. The problem of whole versus part 
methods of training is an important consideration in the setting up of 
procedures designed to develop skills in a complex task. Should the 
worker try to master the whole process at one time or should he 
master one element of the process at a time? In learning to assemble 
an electrical relay, for example, should the worker go through the 
whole process of assembly from beginning to end, then start on an- 
other complete assembly? Or should he Icam separately to manipu- 
late each of the screws and fastenings, the proper binding of the 
connections, etc.? Learning to drive a vehicle may be taken as 
another example. Should the operator learn to differentiate danger- 
ous from indifferent objects, to judge distances accurately, to 
manipulate the controls rapidly and well, all at the same time? Or 
should each separate act be learned individually, and only be per- 
formed in the same sequence after each has been mastered? Such is 
the problem of whole versus part methods of learning, a significant 
problem in present-day psychology. 

It is clear that the part method of training rests upon the assump- 
tion that the movements made in performing in isolation one of the 
constituent parts of a total act sequence are the same as those made 
when performing that part in the sequence of the total act. Experi- 
mental evidence throws grave doubt upon the validity of such an 
assumption. The movements involved in the performance of one 
segment of a complex task are different when that segment is per- 
formed alone from those occurring when the task is performed in 
combination with the remainder of the acts involved in the perform- 
ance of the whole task.®* Indeed, a survey of the literature dealing 

“ Viteles, op. dt., p. 510. 

*• E. E. Cassel and K. M. Dallenbach, “The Effects of Auditory Distraction upon 
the Sensory Reaction,’’ American Journal of Psychology, 1918, 29:139: 'N^tdes, op. cit., 
P. Sii. 

•• Beeby, op. cit. 
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with the comparative effectiveness of part and whole methods of 
training will reveal a general superiority of the latter method.^® It 
should be noted, however, that cases have been reported where the 
part method is superior to the whole. In most instances these cases 
of apparent disagreement with the general rule can be resolved. 
When the total act sequence is a single functional unit, then the 
whole method is superior. But when the total act sequence is com- 
posed of a number of components, each of which is a functional 
unit, then the part method is superior. In driving a vehicle the 
acts of differentiating dangerous from indifferent objects, and the 
judgment of distance bear directly upon the braking and steering 
responses. The latter acts are a direct consequence of the former, 
and all acts are bound together in a functional unit. On the other 
hand, in cabinetmaking the acts of sawing, nailing, fitting, etc., 
are done separately, and hence each is a functional unit. 

Transfer of Training Procedures. Closely allied to the problem of 
whole versus part methods in training is the problem of transfer. 
Will a worker more rapidly develop proficiency in a job if he is 
trained on the specific procedures and skills directly involved in the 
job, or if he is trained on other procedures and skills? For example, 
in learning to assemble electrical relays it might be that the total 
amount of time spent in training an individual to do that task might 
be reduced if first he were trained in procedures designed to make 
his fingers more nimble. 

A review of the literature dealing with transfer of training will 
reveal that, in general, the effects of such transfer procedures are 
negligible. As a t)q)ical case, Langdon and Yates trained one 
group of subjects on the assembly of bicycle chains. Then this 
group, together with a group of untrained subjects, were tested on a 
number of other skills such as threading links, packing, and steadi- 
ness. No superiority of the trained over the untrained group was 
manifest. However, most of the dq>endable investigations dealing 
with the problems of transfer have not dealt directly with materials 
and skills ordinarily involved in industrial situations. Similarly, the 

For example, W. E. Hunter, in Murchison, op. cit. 

” J. N. Langdon and E. M. Yates, “An Experimental Investigation into Transfer 
of Training in Skilled Performances,” British Journal of Psychology^ 1928, 18:422. 
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subjects in such investigations for the greater part cannot be 
considered representative of the general population of employees. 
Evidence from indxistry itself is fragmentary. As a typical example, 
Dilger ” trained one group of fifteen workers in the art of filing by 
giving them practice in actual filing. A second group consisting of 
fourteen workers was given practice on an apparatus which simu- 
lated the filing situation. On subsequent tests of ability to file 
the former group evidenced a slight superiority. The lack of ade- 
quate numbers of cases, however, prohibits the drawing of any 
final conclusions. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to state that 
training should directly involve the procedures and materials used 
in the actual job situation. 

Speed versus Accuracy. A widely accepted principle of training * 
holds that in the initial stages of learning emphasis should be placed 
upon accuracy rather than skill. In general the evidence bears out 
such a point of view. As a typical example Meyers ” had two groups 
of girls practice typewriting every day for over a month. During 
this learning period speed was emphasized for one group and ac- 
curacy for the other. After four months, during which there was no 
practice, the two groups were given a ten-minute achievement test 
in typewriting, using unfamiliar material. The speed group averaged 
thirty-eight words per minute and made 2.2 errors per 100 words, 
while the accuracy group averaged 45 words per minute and made 
only 1.2 errors per 100 words. Other experiments dealing with learn- 
ing to type have shown that individuals trained with emphasis on 
accuracy improve both speed and accuracy, while individuals trained 
with emphasis on speed do not greatly increase their accuracy. 
Results such as these have been found in the learning of various 
other tasks. 

There are, however, situations where lack of emphasis on speed 
may be detrimental. Certainly there is no reason to suppose that 
with emphasis upon accuracy maximum speed will be a necessary 
outcome. Furthermore, with certain tasks the actual movements 

” J. Dilger, “Feilitbungen am Schraubstock und am AnlergerSt,” Industrielle Psycho- 
technik, 19*9, 5:369; Viteles, op. cit., pp. 415-416, gives in English a summary of this 
experiment. 

” G. C. Meyers, “Speed versus Accuracy in the Development of Industrial Skill,” 
Journal of Personnel Research, 1925, 4:20. 
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made when performing the task at a slower rate are not the same as 
those made when performing that same task at a faster rate. This is 
clearly borne out by an early observation of Gilbreth’s,” who found 
that the movements made by bricklayers when laying bricks slowly 
were different from those made when laying the bricks rapidly. 
During the learning of certain tasks the speed of various parts of a 
total movement changes. For example, in learning to trace a design 
Gemelli foimd that in the initial stages of learning the first part 
of the movement was faster than the second, but as learning pro- 
ceeded, as indicated by a reduction in errors, there was a gradual 
reversal of those speed relationships. Thus, in terms of speed, the 
final perfected movement may bear little or no relation to that 
adopted at the beginning of learning. 

Hence, with certain tasks it is important to bear speed in mind dur- 
ing the training period. This would seem to be particularly important 
in those tasks involving rhythmic movements or a time pattern 
of movements; otherwise the worker will develop incorrect, albeit 
accurate, patterns of movements. It appears, then, that although 
at the beginning of training accuracy should be stressed rather than 
speed, the speed factor should be introduced as soon as possible. ^ 

Distributed versus Undistributed Practice. As far as both the 
worker and the producer are concerned it is desirable to shorten the 
training period as much as possible. This is important particularly 
to the worker in those jobs where his salary begins after he has 
acquired the necessary job proficiency during the training period. At 
any rate, the sooner the worker is on the actual job, the sooner he can 
achieve maximal adjustment. Since in most cases the expense of 
training programs is borne by the producer, he is interested in making 
it as short as is consistent with eflSciency. Seemingly, the simplest 
procedure would be to cram as much practice as possible into the 
working day. And indeed, this is the procedure usually followed. 
Typically, the new worker spends the whole of every working day 
learning the specific procedures and movements required by the 
job. Such a process is called undistributed or mass practice. 

Gilbreth, op. cii, 

A. GemeUi, ^^Reckerches sur la nature de VhahUeU manuelle,** Journal de Psychologies 
1929, 26:163. 
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Notwithstanding the apparent advantage of undistributed prac- 
tice, studies in this field definitely show that the advantage lies with 
distributed practice. In a study concerned with lear ning an as- 
sembly,™ one group of subjects practiced eighty minutes in the 
morning every day, while a second group, in addition to the mor ning 
period, practiced a second period of eighty minutes every afternoon. 
After a fortnight the performance of the two groups was practically 
the same in spite of the fact that one group had twice as much prac- 
tice as the other. Thus, although increased practice may be expected 
to produce greater proficiency, the effectiveness of practice is a 
function of how the practice periods are distributed in time. 

When a given accuracy or speed of performance is set as a cri- 
terion, the total amount of practice time required to achieve this^ 
standard is less when the practice periods are distributed or spaced 
apart than when they are undistributed or massed together. In- 
creasing the time between practice periods lessens the number of 
periods necessary to learn the task. There is, of course, an optimal 
length to the rest periods. As the length of time between practice 
periods is increased, a point will be reached beyond which further 
increases will show negligible increments in efficiency. Since this 
point varies with different tasks, no general rule can be set 
down concerning the optimal length of spacing between practice 
periods. This optimal spacing must be determined empirically for 
each job. 

It may be argued that although distributed practice is more 
efficient in the long run than undistributed practice, in the actual 
industrial situation distributed practice is impractical. Even if it 
were true that the same degree of job proficiency could be reached 
with six half-day periods as with four whole-day periods, neverthe- 
less, in terms of days, the undistributed practice would take less 
time than the distributed. However, there are many aspects of 
training besides job proficiency. A well-rounded employee is one 
who has a clear understanding of company policy and organization, 
besides proficiency in a specific job. Therefore, during the training 
period half of the working day could be devoted to specific practice 

” E. M. Henshaw and P. G. Holman, “A Note on Over-training,” British Journal 
of Psychology, 1930, *0:333. 
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and the other half could be profitably spent in training of a more 
general nature. 

Incentives in Learning.' It has long been a practice in industry to 
inform the worker of the number of units of work he produces. For 
example, on an inspection job a record of the number of items in- 
spected per day by the employee is kept and he is informed of it 
daily or weekly. Casual observation suggests that such knowledge 
motivates the worker to higher levels of performance. Similarly in 
training, novices are often informed of their progress. In the training 
of typists the learners are informed of the speed of tj’ping they 
achieve each day, and presumably they are encouraged to attain 
higher levels of performance by simply knowing that in the past 
they have shown progress. At any rate, ample evidence from the 
psychological laboratory bears out this notion that during learning, 
knowledge of results acts as an incentive to further progress. 
A difference should be noted between competition with others and 
competition with oneself. The latter is the concern here, and when 
stud)dng its importance the effects of the former should be kept 
constant. In the laboratory such a control is easily effected since 
subjects can be segregated and tested separately. In the industrial 
situation, however, where groups of novices are being trained to- 
gether in the same room, it is difficult to hold constant the effects 
of competition with others. But the differences between these two 
situations should be borne in mind when studying the effects of in- 
centives. 

A number of investigations dealing with the effects of rivalry and 
competition have been made.'^* The general conclusion which may be 
drawn from these studies is that, although competition produces 
an increase in output, it also usually produces an increase in errors. 
The results also indicate that there is a greater increase in output 
on the part .of the inferior performers. Clearly, then, while competi- 
tion can be used to increase the rate of learning, its use is of doubtful 

" For example, C. C. Ross, “An Experiment in Motivation,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1927, 18:337. 

w For example, J. Vaughn and C. M. Diserens, “The Experimental Psychology of 
Competition,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1938, 7:76; J. F. Dashiell in C. 
Murchison, A Handbook of Social Psychology, Clark University Press, Worcester, Mass., 

193s. 
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value. In the initial stages of training when the novice should be 
concentrating on developing accurate methods of work, the intro- 
duction of competition will only reduce the chance of correct habits 
of work being developed. In the light of these findings it is of par- 
ticular interest to note the common procedure of offering rewards in 
the shape of a better job or any job at all to those individuals who 
show greater output in a company training school. Such a system 
tends to develop inaccurate work habits. It will take the worker 
considerable time to unlearn these, and then he must learn the cor- 
rect ones. Meanwhile, production will suffer. 

vni. EMPLOYEE MOTIVATION AND MORALE 

The futility of attempting to draw up a priori lists of the motives 
of employees has been well discussed by Viteles.^® Such lists bear 
little correspondence with actuality, and are of little value in con- 
sidering the problems of employer-employee relationships. Conse- 
quently, in modern industrial psychology, investigations of em- 
ployee motivation and morale have sought information on specific 
pertinent problems rather than attempting to discover general 
determinants of the behavior of workers. Examples of these specific 
problems and some of the typical results are contained in the fol- 
lowing discussion. 

Voluntary Restriction of Output. ' Mathewson has investigated 
the causes of voluntary restriction of output on the part of the 
employee. Information was obtained by several co-workers who 
observed and interviewed several hundred employees and executives 
in a wide variety of industries. Restriction was fairly widespread 
and in general its extent was not realized by the management. 
Mathewson gives the major causes for this restriction as follows: 

1. Postponing layoff and steadying of employment 

2. Stabilization of earnings 

3. Futility of trying to earn more under the belief that there is a 
limit to what the management will pay or that rates will be cut 

” Viteles, op. cit., pp. 560-568. 

•®S. B. Mathewson, Restriction of Output among Unorganised Workers, Viking 
Press, Inc., New York, 1931. 
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4. Pressure from other workers 

5. Orders from superiors who do not want idle employees to be 
seen or to prevent cases of exceptionally high wages 

6. Personal grievances against the management 

7. Resentment against speed-ups 

8. Discouragement 

9. Monotony 

10. Disinclination to work 

It will be noted that only two of these causes, resentment against 
speed-ups and monotony, bear any relation to the working situation. 
It seems likely that these troubles could be resolved by better 
selection of employees and by adaptation of the work to the worker. 
The remaining causes are problems in management, and are to be 
resolved by explaining the methods of pay to the employees, by 
introducing plans for steady work, and other direct attacks upon the 
specific dfficulties. 

Reasons for Separation of Employees. In many organizations it 
is the practice to interview all employees who leave their jobs in 
order to ascertain the causes thereof. By this means techniques 
for the selection of employees can be improved and faulty opera- 
tions in the organization can be discovered. T5q)ical results are 
those obtained by Ho for department store employees.®* The 
reasons for leaving the store were found to vary with the depart- 
ment, sex, and time of year. Reduction of working force, dissatis- 
faction with pay, and domestic reasons were the most important 
reasons, and accounted for 59 per cent of the separations. Hunt, 
analyzing the reasons for firing employees in a number of organiza- 
tions, found that lack of specific abilities accounted for only about 
10 per cent of the separations but that difficulties involving the 
personality and character traits of the workers accounted for about 
85 per cent.®® The results of these two studies and those of others 
show little correspondence with regard to the causes of separation. 
It seems likely that there will be considerable variation with the 

“ C. J. Ho, “Health and Labor Turnover in a Department Store,” Personnel Journal, 
1930, 9:216. 

* H. C. Hunt, “Why People Lose Their Jobs or Are Not Promoted,” Personnd 
Journal, 1935-36, 14:227. 
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type of business or industry studied. There are, then, no one or two 
universal and all-important causes for separation. 

The Employee’s Stated Wants. Hersey “ asked employees to 
check the most important items on a list of policies. The items 
checked by a large proportion (45 per cent or more) are given in 
Table XX. It will be noted that there are important differences 
between the desires of union and nonunion members. Since union 
membership is more prevalent in some types of jobs than in others, 
it may be concluded that the wants of employees will be a fimction 
of the type of job at which they are working. It is also important 
to note that a voice or share in the management is not considered 
important. 

TABLE XX 


The Relative Importance of Various Labor Policies 
(After Hersey) 


IMPORTANT 

POLICIES 

Union 

Nonunion 

Fair adjustment of grievances 

Promotion 

Steady employment 

Steady employment 

Safety 

Adequate pay 

Adequate pay 


Adequate working conditions 


UNIMPORTANT POLICIES 

Union 

Nonunion 

Employee stock subscription 

Employee stock subscription 

Voice or share in management 

Voice or share in management 

Medical or dental care 

Methods of pay 

Chance to show initiative 



Problems in Which the Employee Expresses Interest. In a plant 
of the Western Electric Company a system was introduced whereby 
the employees were interviewed and their opinions sought concern- 
ing the conditions of work and the manner in which they were super- 
vised.*^ Co-operation was assured since the employees were aware 
that their statements would be considered confidential. The com- 
ments, both favorable and unfavorable, were classified according 

•• R. B. Heisey, “Psychology of Workers,” Personnel Journal, 1936, 14:293. 

•* M. L. Putnam, “Improving Employee Relations,” Personnel Journal, 1930, 8:314. 
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to the topic to which they referred. Of the thirty-three major topics 
of interest three quarters had to do with conditions of work and 
welfare and only six with wages, hours, and the like. 

Job Satisfaction,^ The analysis of reports from employees shows 
that the majority of them, about 6o per cent, are quite satisfied with 
their jobs.*® However, job satisfaction has been found to be a func- 
tion of a number of variables. One of these factors is occupational 
level.** Recent evidence obtained by Super*’ indicates, moreover, 
that there are two scales of satisfaction, one for “white collar” work- 
ers and the other for manual workers (Table XXI). It cannot be 
concluded that if jobs are arranged according to occupational level 
the higher one goes on the scale the greater is the job satisfaction. 
It is true for “white collar” and manual jobs considered separately, 
but not in combination. 

As one might expect, changes in occupational level, promotion, 
and demotion, also affect job satisfaction. Super*® found that 
67 per cent of individuals who recently had moved up in occupa- 
tional level were satisfied, 65 per cent of those who had not changed 
level were satisfied, and 41 per cent of those who were reduced in 
level were satisfied. Similar to the problem of promotion and de- 
motion is that of the relationship between job satisfaction on the 
one hand and the difference between aspiration and achievement 
on the other. Super found that 76 per cent of those individuals 
whose jobs were exactly of the kind to which they aspired were 
satisfied, but only 34 per cent of the individuals were satisfied whose 
jobs were not exactly of the kind they desired. 

Age has been reported both as related to job satisfaction,*® and 
not related to it.®° This lack of agreement is probably due to the 
fact that there is not a linear relationship between job satisfaction 

^ R. Hoppock, Job Satisfactiofiy Harper & Brothers, New York, 1935; D. E. Super, 
“Occupational Level and Job Satisfaction,” Journal of Applied Psychology y 1939, 
23:547. 

Hoppock, ibid, 

^ Super, ibid. 

Super, ibid, 

“ E. L, Thorndike, '‘Worker’s Satisfaction: Likes and Dislikes of Young People 
for Their Jobs,” OccupationSy 1935, 13:704; Hoppock, op, cit. 

Fryer, “Intelligence and Interest in Vocational Adjustment,” Pedagogical 
Seminary, 1923, 30:127; A. W. Komhauser and A. A. Sharp, | “Employee Attitudes,” 
Personnel Journal, 1932, 10:393. 
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and age, but that these are cyclical changes. This conclusion is borne 
out by Super’s investigation, which indicated that individuals aged 
twenty-five to thirty-four and forty-five to fifty-four appear less 
satisfied than those at other ages. 

TABLE XXI 

The Relationship between Job Satisfaction and Occupational 
Level (After Super) 


Occupation 

Per Cent Satisfied 

Professional 

86 

Managerial 

74 

Commercial 

42 

Skilled .. 

56 

Semiskilled . . . 

48 


C A number of authorities have investigated reasons for lack of 
job satisfaction.®^ The most important factor leading to dissatis- 
faction is the mismatching of the man and the job. Of lesser impor- 
tance appear to be management and economic factors. Results 
obtained by Fairchild indicate that conditions of work and wages 
are more important considerations to unskilled than to skilled 
workers, for with the latter the exercise of the skill is a source of 
considerable satisfaction. 

Employer-Employee Relations. A most suggestive study of em- 
ployee motivation and morale is the famous series of experiments 
carried on at the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company 
by a group of Harvard workers. The results have been summa- 
rized by Mayo.®’^ Beginning in 1926, a group of six girls engaged in 
assembling relays were set to work in an experimental room, and 
over a period of years there was a systematic variation of conditions 
of work such as the distribution of rest periods and the length of 
working time. The output and the reactions of the workers were 
noted. The results were surprising. Regardless of the changes which 
were made, output showed a gradual but continuous increase. Even 

Hoppock, op. cit.; Putnam, op. cit.; Super, op. cit. 

“ M. Fairchild, “Skill and Specialization,** Personnel Journal, 1930, 9:28. 

E. Mayo, Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1934. 
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when conditions were introduced which were expected to reduce 
output, further increases were manifest. Together with these suc- 
cessive increases in output, there was a noticeable increase in the 
contentment of the girls, a greater eagerness and interest in the work, 
and a reduction in the number of absences. 

The investigators were led to conclude that these remarkable 
results were due to a new orientation on the part of the workers. 
They were consulted when changes were to be made, and worked 
free from exacting supervision. This led them to feel that their 
problems were important to the employer and that they were an 
integral part of the organization and not simply hirelings or ap- 
pendages. 

Cases have been cited where employee-managed concerns proved 
to be failures, and the conclusion has been drawn from this that the 
attempt to introduce democracy into labor relations results in dis- 
ruption. However, this does not mean that democratic principles 
will not work in industry. A poorly operated democratic system will 
fail as readily as any other system which is poorly carried out. 
Furthermore, a distinction should be made between employees’ 
desire to manage and employees’ desire for recognition of their 
problems. The latter does not by any means imply the former. The 
mere fact that the employee feels that his problems should be given 
just consideration by the employer does not mean that he desires 
to manage the organization. Indeed, in one study of a group of 
highly unionized workers, only one third of the workers felt that the 
union shoxild take over what is normally considered to be a preroga- 
tive of the employer, the administration of the layoff policy.®^ 

The results of the Hawthorne experiment indicated that the 
relationship between the employee and his superiors is more impor- 
tant for the morale, happiness, and productivity of the worker than 
are other factors such as conditions of work and methods of pay. 
Other investigations bear out this conclusion. Kornhauser and 
Sharp found that the attitude of employees in different depart- 
ments in the same organization varied considerably. The relative 

“D. McGregor, “The Attitudes of Workers toward Layoff Poli<y,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1939, 34:179. 

" Kornhauser and Sharp, op. cit. 
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unimportance of working conditions as a factor in worker morale is 
illustrated by the fact that in two departments carrying on the same 
work favorable attitudes were shown by only 29 per cent of the 
workers in one department, but by 71 per cent of the workers in the 
other, although the physical conditions of work of the first group 
were somewhat better than those of the second. The unfavorable 
attitudes toward supervision colored the employees' attitudes to- 
wards other aspects of the working situation. 

‘ The evidence tends to show, then, that proper employee morale 
can be built up by improving employer-employee relationships, so 
that the employee will be led to believe that his problems will be 
given due consideration, and that he will be considered an important 
part of the organization. Obviously, such morale can be developed^ 
only if the worker has some feeling of security in his job. 

Study Questions 

1. What psychological values may be derived from job analysis? 

2. How may a knowledge of psychology benefit time-motion en- 
gineers in their work? 

3. What values can you see in the interview over the information 
questionnaire? 

4. What are some reasons why psychological testing is not more 
generally used in American industry? 

5. What is the most important principle of illumination? Of ventila- 
tion? 

6. What is the relation of actual fatigue to feelings of fatigue? 

7. Why cannot methods of performing a job become highly stand- 
ardized? 

8. Why is meaningful noise more distracting than meaningless 
noise? 

9. How do training procedures in industry fit in with learning pro- 
cedures in education, as discussed in Chapter VI? 

10. Make a list of those factors which you consider essential in 
co-operative employer-employee relationship. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


How Is Psychology Used in Business? 


By Harry W. Hepner, Syracuse university 


I. PUBLIC AND EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 

Psychologists, during the last three decades, have made many 
contributions toward the solution of business problems. Business- 
men, in turn, have contributed to the growth of psychology. The 
student of psychology can study some of these reciprocal contribu- 
tions and mutual relationships through the several approaches 
which we shall use in this chapter. How psychology is used in busi- 
ness is here treated in terms of four general aspects, the first of which 
is used as a topical heading, the other three being integrated with 
the content of the chapter : 

r. Points of view for the student 

2. Methods of measuring human reactions 

3. Sample business problems which require further psychological 
treatment 

4. Examples of research techniques used in dealing with business 
problems that involve psychology 

Points of View for the Student. The student of psychology who 
studies the behavior of individuals in business relationships will 
find that the principles of human behavior, laboratory techniques, 
and statistical formulas taught him in other courses apply to many 
situations in business. Facts, techniques, and formulas that seem dull 
when presented in the abstract form often become significant and 
interesting when one is confronted by practical business problems. 

Businessmen have so many unsolved psychological problems that 
any alert student might well seek to improve his knowledge and 
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Rltill in the subject in order to make future contributions. Indeed, 
the problems awaiting constructive attack by the oncoming genera- 
tion of students are far greater in number than the few to which 
present-day psychologists can point and say: “That problem is 
already solved.” Accordingly, the point of view of this chapter is 
largely that of an attempt to indicate some of the problems in busi- 
ness to which more pioneering attention should be given by students 
of psychology who plan to enter business. 

Of course, the workers in applied psychology have published 
results of some of their efforts and we shall note some examples of 
their achievements as well as the needs and opportunities for further 
contributions which can be made by the psychology students who 
are now in training in our colleges. 

The paucity of completed tasks and established principles in the 
use of psychology in business does not imply a criticism of our con- 
temporary psychologists. Psychology as a science is so new that 
the trained workers, of necessity, have directed their efforts toward 
the discovery and clarification of basic principles. 

In recent years, certain special problems in business have become 
so pressing as to bring about some collaboration between business- 
men and psychologists. Executives have called with increasing 
frequency upon university psychologists and invited them to assist 
in dealing with business problems, to act as consultants, and to 
work as full-time psychologists in their organizations. 

An examination of several issues of The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology is likely to show that more than one half the articles deal 
with subjects of direct interest to businessmen. Sometimes an 
entire issue is devoted to psychological problems in business, as 
the February, 1939, issue, which dealt with “Radio Research and 
Applied Psychology.” ^ 

Accurate data on the number of psychologists who are employed 
on a full-time basis in business are not available. Finch and Odoroff * 
made a study of the employment trends in applied psychology, 1916 
to 1938, of all members and associates of the American Psychological 

^ The Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 23, No. 1, February, 1939. 

* F. H. Finch and M. E. Odoroff, ‘‘Employment Trends in Applied Psychology,” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. 3, No. 4, July-August, 1939, pp. iiSki22, 
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Association. They estimated that it is not improbable that one half 
of the total time of American psychologists is being devoted to 
applied psychology. They also estimated that the number of mem- 
bers and associates engaged in psychological work increased from 257 
in 1916 to 1923 in 1938. Of the total number of 1923, only sixty- 
one were found to be in the “Industrial” group and engaged in 
industrial, commercial, and other similar private employment, which 
included advertising, marketing, personnel work, and related fields 
of business. However, other closely related groups were the eighty- 
eight “Guidance and personnel workers” and the “Consulting” 
group of sixty members. Additional classifications consisted of those 
in clinical and school psychology, research work, and publishing. 

In the light of the above figures regarding the relatively small 
number of psychologists who are now in business, and because of 
the nature of psychology itself, most college students who major 
in the subject are not likely to have the occupational title of busi- 
ness psychologist. In this respect, psychology is similar to mathe- 
matics. Relatively few students of mathematics ever have the title, 
mathematician, but many use mathematics in their work. A few 
become engineers, accountants, or statisticians but most members of 
mathematics courses later become workers who use some mathe- 
matics but have their work designated as selling, manufacturing, 
farming, office work, or some other term that does not imply a direct 
use of mathematics. Similarly, students of psychology are likely 
to find many later applications of the subject even though they are 
not classified as psychologists. 

This situation is beneficial to both psychologists and laymen. 
Certainly, the values of child psychology should become a part of 
the equipment of parents rather than remain only in the academic 
halls or in the organized nm-sery schools. The findings of child psy- 
chology which are sound and of applied value should eventually 
become a part of our culture. An equally valid hope is to look 
forward to the use of sound psychological principles and techniques 
in our economic life as they are discovered and foimd to be of value 
to people in business. 

The student who seeks to apply psychological training to business 
should become acquainted with the problems of businessmen so that 
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he may utilize his techniques in dealing with questions that fre- 
quently baffle businessmen in their work. Furthermore, the student 
^ould think less in terms of how psychology is used in business and 
more in terms of how better psychological training might be applied 
to business problems. 

Businessmen Have No Special “Psychology” of Their Own. Most 
laws of mental life are universal for individuals of civilized societies. 
Businessmen have the emotions, habits, feelings, motives, and traits 
which are common to all individuals. Of course, professional psy- 
chologists have not encouraged the view of a definite type of person 
whom we can label “the businessman.” Yet there are many news- 
paper and magazine articles which commit the old fallacy of the 
“economic man.” We frequently see in our daily paper items headed 
“What the Businessman Wants from Gk)vernment.” Actually, the 
businessman is as indefinite a personality as the college man. 

The wide range in the individual differences of businessmen can 
be illustrated by two actual examples in regard to their sense of 
social responsibility. The first occurred in New York City. The 
managing head of a certain company explained to the writer that 
the depression of the 1930’s had caused the company’s profits to 
decline rather drastically. The company’s inability to make money 
had resulted in fewer promotions and salary increases for the 
employees. As a result, many employees had taken an apathetic 
attitude toward their own occupational futures. Instead of enjoying 
their work and looking forward to their own advancement, many 
had developed a marked hopelessness. They still did their work as 
well as formerly but they worked in a spiritless manner. They had 
lost their enthusiasm not only for work but also for learning and self- 
improvement. Less than i per cent of the employees were taking 
any evening courses to improve their abilities. 

The manager was not concerned about the efficiency of the 
employees while at work but he was deeply concerned about the 
possible vocational problems of the individual employees. He 
realized that each employee might find it necessary to find another 
job. If the company were to go bankrupt or some employees were 
perforce dismissed, the listless and imtrained individuals would have 
many difficulties in finding and adapting themselves to new jobs. 
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The manager recognized that the employees’ problems were psy- 
chological as well as economic. Accordingly, he asked the writer 
to tackle the problem. Group meetings regarding the situation were 
held. The problem was discussed openly and frankly. Later, each 
employee was tested and interviewed concerning his vocational 
possibilities and preferences. 

A systematic effort was made to evaluate each employee’s capac- 
ities and to outline a program for his further training and advance- 
ment. Those who co-operated were given counsel that appeared to 
meet the individual’s needs and potentialities. One tangible result 
of this program of psychology applied in business was to increase 
to 22 per cent the percentage of employees who voluntarily enrolled 
in evening courses. As a whole, the program was successful because 
this particular manager had a genuine interest in the welfare of his 
employees. He had a real sense of social responsibility. 

An example at the other end of the scale of the executive’s sense 
of social responsibility occurred in Pittsburgh some years ago. The 
writer participated in a study of the personnel of a large corporation. 
The investigation involved contacts with the top executives and 
department heads. One day the head of a department where twenty 
girls were employed came to the writer and said: “Most of my 
employees are of foreign birth and each week I give them a talk on 
American customs. I try to become acquainted with each girl. Last 
week a certain girl told me about her unpleasant home situation. 
Her father is an escaped criminal. He beats her and abuses her in 
other unmentionable ways. The father has threatened to kill his 
daughter if she exposes him. She is afraid that he would also kill 
anyone who tried to interfere with him. What can be done about this 
very sad situation?” 

An investigation revealed that the girl’s story was actually worse 
than she had described it. Conferences were arranged with welfare 
agencies and court officials, the father was tried and departed, and 
the girl was rescued from an intolerable situation. Every person who 
had participated in aiding the girl felt that he had contributed his 
bit toward a worth-while service to an individual. Later, one of the 
major executives of the company heard of the incident and said: 
“Why didn’t you tell me about the case? I would have settled the 
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whole matter in two minutes. I would have simply fired the girl!” * 
Certainly, this executive’s sense of social responsibility differed 
widely from that of the manager, who wanted to help his employees 
to prepare themselves to meet any employment eventualities and 
to improve their adjustments to changing industry. 

The two above-mentioned experiences illustrate the principle that 
it is dangerous to generalize about businessmen. The student who 
becomes a worker in business firms will find that some business 
executives and owners are altruistic, intelligent, and emotionally 
well-balanced, while others are the opposite or fall into intermediate 
positions on any scale which measures such traits. Furthermore, 
each one is apt to show contradictions — ^he may be altruistic, intelli- 
gent, and emotionally well-balanced in some situations, but the 
opposite in others. 

The psychological facts and principles that apply to the individual 
in the clinical, home, criminal, medical, or sociological setting apply 
as well to the individual in the business setting. The maladjustments 
that appear in the home, the schoolroom, and the clinic also appear 
in the factory and the office. 

Perhaps we can best appreciate the basic nature of the forms of 
human behavior if we consider psychological phenomena as they 
appear in a markedly different sociopolitical situation. The clinical 
psychologists who have studied mental diseases in Russia, for 
example, report that for the most part mental diseases under the 
Soviet regime do not differ from those of Czarist Russia. Only the 
content of mental symptoms has been changed — the Czarist devils 
that formerly persecuted the hallucinated patients are now Sta- 
khanovites or “good workers.” ^ The basic forms of mental life are 
essentially the same in widely differing socioeconomic and political 
settings. 

Many Business Leaders Are Concerned about the Whole Man. 
Sodal-minded executives and psychologists do not study or aid 
employees for the sole purpose of increasing production or profits. 


* This incident is reported by the author in his book, Human Relations in Changing 
Ifidustryt Prentice-Hafl, Inc., 1934, p. 3. 

*J. Page, “Mental Disease in Russia,” American Journal of Psychiatry ^ 1938, 
94:859r-865. 
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To most business psychologists, increased production is like happi- 
ness— a by-product. Both grow out of better adjustments of the 
individual to his work, his home, and his daily situations. 

A business organization can be studied psychologically only as we 
deal with individuals and their reactions in their business situations. 
We can deal only with a total personality in a total situation, study- 
ing one person at a time. However, we have just begun to appreciate 
that the individual’s interpretation or attitude toward Ids total 
situation is more important than the measurable objective aspects 
of his situation. The employee’s feeling about himself in relation to 
the company and his fellow employees is likely to be far more signifi- 
cant than the system of management, nature of work, or conditions 
of work. The emotional reactions of employees to their situations ^ 
and their relationships to each other are the significant aspects of 
humanly produced fluctuations in employee output. An outstanding 
example has been furnished by the famous experimental room at the 
Hawthorne branch of the Western Electric Company.^ 

The Western Electric Company, from 1927 to 1933, maintained 
an experimental room where a group of five women employees 
assembled telephone relays under the systematic observation of an 
inspector, a supervisor, and several others. The conditions of work 
were varied and careful records were kept of output, conversation, 
and other factors. 

The results of this lengthy investigation demonstrated that out- 
put was only very slightly affected by the factors of rest pauses, 
hours of sleep, periodic illness, temperature and humidity or even 
changes in the type of relay assembled. Slight daily and weekly 
but not yearly cycles were evident. The efficiency of light physical 
work was not materially influenced by physical factors which are 
usually considered important. 

The really significant variable that affected the output was in 
the social forces within the room. The working girls fimctioned as a 
small social system and their attitudes and behavior toward each 
other influenced markedly the output. The experiment, as a whole, 

*T. North Whitehead, The Industrial Worker, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1938 (2 vols.). Also briefly descriM in “Social Relationships in the 
Factory,” The Human Factor, Vol. 9, No. 11, November, 1935. 
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vindicated what many executives have practiced in hiring and 
supervising, namely, “Is the employee not only able to do the work 
but will he also work well with his fellow employees?” “What does 
he feel toward his employer as well as his work?” and “How does 
he regard his supervisors?” 

This experiment by the Western Electric Company has special 
import for the psychology student who is interested in business. 
The necessity for studying a total personality in a total situation 
was demonstrated by the experiment. The experimenters measured 
not only output but many other pertinent factors, and this cannot 
be overemphasized to the psychology student who conducts experi- 
ments in an academic laboratory. The academic laboratory experi- 
ment is likely to be too limited to have much value to businessmen 
who deal with total employees in total situations. 

This limitation was pointed out by businessmen and psychologists 
at the Seventh International Management Congress ® in the discus- 
sion as to why industrialists have failed to make the most of the 
opportunities furnished industrial psychologists in improving the 
selection of workers, decreasing fatigue, getting at the roots of 
workers’ grievances, and making work a more productive and 
happy activity. It was decided that reasons for the failure were that 
American college-trained students in psychology lack orientation 
in the industrial situation and managers are often skeptical of the 
so-called scientific approach to problems of labor efficiency and 
contacts. The scientific techniques are too limited; they often fail 
to consider the more important intangibles of feelings, attitudes, 
and motives. Of course, many individual businessmen fail to recog- 
nize the importance of the same intangibles. 

These findings by the Western Electric Company managers 
and industrial psychologists do not mean that the academic 
laboratory training has no value. Rather, the student should 
supplement his laboratory and textbook training with a better 
recognition of the subtle psychological influences which are diffi- 
cult to measure but which empirical evidences have proven to be 
important. 

•M. S. Viteles, “The Application of Psychology in American Industry,” Seventh 
International Management Congress, Washington, D. C., 1938. 
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The Total Personality in the Total Situation Often Means 
“Public Relations’* to Businessmen. One important aspect of the 
total personality in the total situation has been neglected by psy- 
chologists. Indeed, the outstanding and most complex psychological 
problem now of interest to many business leaders is the reported 
attitudes of the public toward business. This problem is frequently 
discussed in business journals^ under the heading of public relations. 

Many businessmen cannot understand why the public is often 
critical of business in general. One reason for their difficulty in 
appreciating this critical attitude is the fact that few people outside 
of businessmen realize that business does not operate under a profit 
system but under a profit-and-loss system. This is illustrated by 
mortality, life expectancy, and other tables of business concerns such ' 
as reported recently by Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., on the ages of 
business enterprises:® 


734 

549 

335 


out of 1000 have been in existence more than 

<< it it it i( it it a it 

it it it it it it it (i (( 


122 


2 years 


10 

20 


a 

it 


Generally, businessmen are so conscious of their problems in 
trying to survive — meeting payrolls, buying raw materials, raising 
capital, paying taxes, keeping on the right side of governmental rul- 
ings, learning new laws, avoiding trouble with rival and belligerent 
labor leaders, pleasing customers, finding markets, meeting compe- 
tition, and having something left over for the stockholders — that 
they cannot understand why some members of the public should be 
critical of business in general or of certain specific business concerns. 

The widespread criticism of business in general has been revealed 
in several surveys. Lyon, Sturges & Company, Inc., interviewed 
500 persons, located in more than sixty widely scattered areas, and 
found that 72 per cent of the economic middle class smd that large 
corporations exercise a wholesome influence on the country, but 

’ Domestic Commerce, November 30, 1938, presents a comprehenave sumiMry of 
the business activities that are often considered aspects of a company’s public rela- 
tions. Examples of businessmen’s interests in public relations are reported in Business 
Week, October i, 1938, February 18, April 8, and June 3, 1939. 

* From a letter in the files of the writer written by Mr. Willard L. Thorp, and 
dated February 6, 1940. 
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only 20.8 per cent said that they are operated for the benefit of 
shareholders, labor, customers, and management alike. Only 56.8 per 
cent looked up to the heads of such corporations as capable and 
trustworthy leaders, only 19.4 per cent believed in ‘‘big business” as 
against small business, and over 80 per cent would like more factual 
information about business. Only two thirds of the economic middle 
class, 66.4 per cent, believed that corporations generally try to give 
consumers the best possible product at the lowest possible price.® 

Edwin M. Chamberlin, consulting psychologist of Boston, inter- 
viewed 200 men employed in Massachusetts textile plants. One 
hundred of the men were union members and 100 were nonunion. 
The workers answered the questions in a serious manner and volun- 
teered many comments. Two questions and the reactions to them 
are shown in the following quotation: 

I. Who do you think is most to blame for the depression? 


Reactions: 

1. Workers themselves 

Total I 

Union members o 

Nonunion men i 

2. Government 

Total 5 

Union members i 

Nonunion men 4 

3. Mill owners 

Total. . . ... 33 

Union members 19 

Nonunion men. . . 14 

4. Bankers 

Total. ... 84 

Union members 40 

Nonunion men. . . ... 44 

5. Inventions 

Total 77 

Union members 40 

Nonunion men 37 


» From a letter in the files of the writer written by Mr. Edward B. Sturges, and 
dated September 25, 1939. This survey was not plann^ to reveal the extent to which 
managements do or do not operate corporations for the benefit of the stockholders. 
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Both groups thought bankers were too greedy but were willing to 
confess that they knew nothing about the banking system of the United 
States, or the risks which capital takes. A considerable number of each 
group stated that ‘‘union leaders had the right ‘dope* ** when they placed 
the blame for the depression on inventions. To corroborate their opin- 
ions, many of the men cited local examples of workers who had been 
replaced by machines and showed statements made by various people 
in labor unions and brotherhood magazines and in local and national 
newspapers. 

Some of these men habitually collected clippings on this subject to 
support their contention that modern machinery was responsible for the 
economic depression. The workers based their opinions on what was 
said by others who, they had reason to believe, were authorities on the 
subject. The men interviewed liked to speak in a manner which they^ 
thought gave their opinions the appearance of originality. 

No effort has ever been made to show labor what the risks are which 
are run by capital, and some attempt should be made to educate the 
worker so that he may appreciate the problems of capital and manage- 
ment. A solid basis for harmony in the industrial plant can scarcely be 
expected until each side of controversial labor matters is more fully 
aware than at present of the difficulties of the other. 

2. Do you think mill owners treat the working man like a human being? 

Reactions: Yes No 

Union members. . . 12 88 

Nonunion men . . 35 65 

The large negative response shows that the workers not only do not 
feel that they are being treated like human beings but also that the old 
antagonism of labor to management still persists. This is consistent with 
the attitude as expressed in reactions to previous questions. Although 
the textile employees do not express a pronounced fear of management, 
they seem not to have acquired any real liking for it. Union member- 
ship implies a fairly widespread feeling of antagonism toward the mill 
owners, which is only slightly less in the case of the nonunion men.^° 

Dozens of surveys in the field of public relations indicate that 
those who believe in private business enterprise and democracy 
must consider what people think about modern business. Thorndike 

“ Edwin M. Chamberlin, *‘What Labor Is Thinking,” Personnel Journal^ October, 
1935, PP. 124-125- 
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and Lorge, for example, made a study of ignorance and prejudice 
concerning economics and business among unemployed adults 
who were above average in intelligence and education. The group 
as a whole showed itself to be grossly ignorant. Nearly three fourths, 
for instance, thought that the milk company made a profit of at 
least 15 per cent on the retail price of its product. “ 

The above and related surveys indicate that many businessmen 
are aware of a major psychological problem in the fields of public 
and employee relations. Of course, these problems are exceedingly 
complex. Many businessmen themselves wish that they could con- 
tribute a solution to our economic canker, namely, unemployment. 
They note what unemployment means to the worker because many 
business owners themselves experience unemployment as the above 
table appears to indicate. They also realize that the attitudes of 
people toward business are closely associated with the effects of 
business activities upon employment. 

Psychological Studies of the Unemployed. Several psychologists 
have studied the unemployed. J. Y. Bryan, for example, tested a 
sampling of 500 literate transients. He wanted to find out whether 
the mental ability of transients varies from that of the general popu- 
lation. The average I.Q. for white transients was 73 ; that for Negroes 
was 58. Unlike the intelligence quotients of adults generally, which 
have frequently been shown to be distributed according to an 
approximation to the normal probability curve, the ratings of the 
transients were characterized by a large grouping in the lower I.Q. 
levels. Those who had been unemployed for less than six months 
ranked highest in mental ability. There was virtually no difference 
in the ranking of those who had been unemployed for longer 
periods.^* 

A psychiatric study was made of 200 unemployed men on relief at 
the Federal- Transient Bureau of New Haven. Thirty-five per cent 
of the transients had been chronically maladjusted to their environ- 
ment before the unemployment situation arose; chronic alcoholism 

^ E. L. Thorndike and I. Lorge, ‘‘Ignorance and Prejudice Concerning Economics 
and Business,” School and Society j 1937, 45:589-592. 

** J. Y. Bryan, “The Mental Ability of Literate Transients,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 1936, 31:276-284. 
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was a common finding in this group. Ninety per cent reacted to the 
unemployment situation with disturbances of mood having the 
characteristics of a mild reactive depression. Thirty individuals 
manifested the anxiety syndrome and twenty-four of these gave 
indications of personality maladjustment before the unemployment 
period began.^* 

In 1939, the Young Men’s Christian Association of New York 
City made a cross-sectional study of young men and women from 
fifteen to thirty-four years of age. The association expldned that 
its questions were formulated in the light of a previous inquiry 
made by the National Youth Commission, which revealed that 
almost 5,000,000 of the 21,000,000 young people in America between 
sixteen and twenty-five were out of school and out of work, and that 
43 per cent of those who did have work felt they were in dead-end 
jobs. 

The poll indicated that 80 per cent of the young people thought 
that ability was no longer an assurance of success and 20 per cent 
believed that young people with ability are finding it no more diffi- 
cult today than at other times to get ahead. 

Mr. C. A. Oakley,^^ Director of the Scottish Division of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, London, has summa- 
rized many of the investigations relative to the unemployed of the 
United States and other countries. He found that for the unemployed 
worker, there are two stages of unemployment : early unemployment 
and late unemployment. The first stage often lasts a month. During 
this stage the worker may experience acute fear and have an inde- 
terminate feeling of being thwarted. For a time, he attempts to 
carry on the same pattern of life as when he was working. He may 
even rise at the usual hour and walk most of the way to his place 
of former employment. He attempts to deceive others and even 
himself into believing that he is still employed. He is restless and 

“ H. Shlionsky, P. W. Preu, and M. Rose, “Clinical Observations on the Reactions 
of a Group of Transients to Unemployment,” Journal of Social Psychology, xg$ 7 , 

8:73-85. 

See also H. J. P. Schubert, “Twenty Thousand Tran«ents: A One Year’s Sample 
of Those Who Apply for Aid in a NorAem Qty,” Buffalo: Emergency Relief Bureau, 
1935. The Y.M.C.A. study is reported in the New York Times, November 19, 1939. 

“ C. A. Ohkley, “Some Psychological Problems of a Depressed Area,” The Human 
Factor, November, 1936. 
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does not know how to spend his time. This groping is gradually 
replaced by the second stage. 

In the second stage, he feels that it is futile to look for work. 
He begins to think that his problem is one to be solved by the com- 
munity or government rather than by himself. Interest may even 
be lost in reading newspapers or discussing politics. A sort of pre- 
mature senility often sets in. Quarrels over trifles occur in the home 
and petty annoyances are likely to be overrated. Few have any 
real group spirit because they feel cut off from their fellows who are 
working. Family life suffers. The father’s status in the family is 
lowered. Many children look upon the father as a failure. The 
deterioration which has taken place within the individual and the 
family makes the obtaining and holding of employment very diffi- 
cult for many of these unfortunates. 

The psychological deterioration of the unemployed explains why 
many businessmen do not expect any important social reforms to 
take place from the efforts of the unemployed themselves. Unem- 
ployment does not seem to develop either ability or leadership but 
mental deterioration and docility. Social revolution for the benefit 
of employees, the public, or businessmen is not likely to come from 
initiative on the part of the unemployed. This conclusion is also 
historically correct as reported by a student of social revolution 
regarding the French Revolution: 

The French Revolution, while establishing the great phenomenon of 
its kind in history and having all the characteristics of a full-fledged 
social revolution, was nevertheless not a revolution primarily of the 
proletariat. The lu-ban workers and the peasants were in upheaval, it is 
true, but the direction of affairs from the fall of the Bastille until the 
Reign of Terror was largely in the hands of the numerous class of law- 
yers and petit bourgeois known as the Third Estate and even of liberal 
nobility like. Mirabeau and Lafayette. The Jacobin clubs were not com- 
posed of riffraff but of comparatively well-to-do men who paid high 
dues.** 

Few businessmen of the United States can offer any new solution 
for the problem of unemplo)rment. Rather, they think in terms of 

** Kenneth M. Gould, “Social Factora in Revolution,” American Scholar, Winter, 
»93S- 
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the old habits of individualism. They believe that educators and 
psychologists could do more to revive a dependence on the individ- 
ual's initiative rather than to accept a dependence on charity or 
government. They believe that the present high standard of living 
in the United States is the result of initiative by individuals rather 
than of committees or action by governmental groups. Rightly or 
wrongly, they believe that the following statement by Paul Garrett 
expresses an objective which should be re-examined: 

. . . down through history every contribution to better living and 
better thinking has come from the sacrifices and labors and enterprise 
of some individual man ... it was Pasteur and not a medical associa- 
tion that gave us the theory of bacteria ... it was Lindbergh and not ^ 
a committee that flew the ocean ... it was Ford and not a planning 
board that applied mass production ... it was Bell and not a scientific 
society that enabled us to send the voice around the world ... it was 
Burbank and not a horticultural society that made the plant serve a 
thousand new uses ... it was Berlin and not the musicians' union that 
wrote Alexander's Ragtime Band ... it was Kettering and not the 
League-to-Fix-Cars-so-Anybody-Can-Drive-One that put a self-starter 
on automobiles ... it was some man with an idea and not the Amalga- 
mated Association of Perishable Food Purveyors that gave us the hot 
dog industry. Look everywhere to the things worth while. Not one of 
them was created for our use by a group, but each by some inspired man.^® 

Most businessmen believe in the strengthening of the individual 
so that he can utilize the resources around himself or at least adapt 
himself to the inevitable. They do not know how to do this, but 
many think that psychologists and educators could make important 
contributions toward developing initiative and adaptability in 
the individual. They refuse to accept the view that all of our frontiers 
have been conquered. Rather, they point to examples of work that 
is still to be done: 

It is estimated that of the 54,000,000 people in the country dependent 
on agriculture for their living 

80 per cent have to carry water from wells; 

75 per cent have to get along with outdoor toilets; 

w Paul Garrett, “Men Wanted,” delivered at the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention 
of the Advertising Federation of America, June 19, 1939, pp. 4-5- 
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93 per cent have neither bathtub nor shower; 

83 per cent have to get along with kerosene or gasoline lamps; 

48 per cent heat their homes partially or entirely with fireplaces; 

54 per cent heat their homes partially or entirely with stoves; 

62 per cent have to do their laundry work outdoors.*’' 

As the above data suggest, much remains to be done by inventors, 
enterprisers, salesmen, and advertisers. Old geographical frontiers 
have given way to new social and sdentific frontiers. Rail splitting 
is gone, but splitting molecules has just begun. The munber of 
researchers in industry almost doubled during the four-year period 
of 1931 to 1935. They are at work on new forms of radio trans- 
mission, facsimile, hydroponics or tray agricultiure, motor fuels 
made from farm products, glass clothing, etc. 

Whether these frontiers will be dealt with through individualistic 
effort or through some new socioeconomic system, only time, chance, 
organized minorities, and the will of the majority can determine. 
At any rate, most businessmen still believe in the effectiveness of 
the individual’s effort in dealing with these social needs. Legislators 
have, of course, tried to deal with these same problems that affect 
businessmen. The attempts by the legislators have caused shifting 
economic philosophies to be reflected in legislative enactments that 
have also influenced business activities. Business plans for the future 
have been unbalanced by these uncertainties. As a result, most 
businessmen have sought greater stability for their own plans. They 
have not inaugurated expansions to deal with the frontiers yet to 
be crossed. New capital has not been put to work in improving 
equipment, introducing new products, increasing output to solve 
the present needs of consumers or in developing the inventions now 
in the experimental stages. These businessmen do not fear drastic 
legislation so much as they fear specific legislation which cannot be 
anticipated. They want predictable conditions. 

The businessmen’s need for stability for the making of predictions 
regarding human behavior is exemplified by the fact that many a 
bank would have to go out of business if, on loans to customers, as 
much as 1 per cent of the voliune were unpaid. The fact that one 
bank lost on consumer credit less than tV ^ ^ volume 

Sales Management, July i, 193s, p. 8. 
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of $351,000,000 to 1,150,000 people indicates the extent to which 
these banking employees had to be able to predict human behavior. 

Few businessmen think that they have any broad-gauge remedy 
for problems such as unemplo3mient which devitalizes the unem- 
ployed and also decreases markets for products and services. How- 
ever, they would like to have conditions sufficiently stable to make 
their predictions regarding markets and sales. They believe that, like 
the imemployed, they too are part and parcel and at times victims 
of our whole socioeconomic system. They are turning increasingly 
to psychologists and others who are students of public and personnel 
relations for help in getting employees and citizens to participate 
intelligently and constructively in the evolution of our so-called^ 
business civilization. Of course, this does not imply that business 
concerns want to hire psychologists to spread sympathy. Worth- 
while public relations are, first of all, honest and objective. They deal 
with the everyday business problems of advertising, selling, training, 
and hiring as applied to the individual customer or employee. 

Dealing with the Individual Employee. Every businessman has 
frequent need for more knowledge and skill in psychology. Every 
executive is likely to have some problem employees. Investigations 
by psychiatrists indicate that in large organizations, 12 to 20 per 
cent of the employees become “problem cases.”** Clinically, they 
can be grouped into the usual four categories: 

a. Psychoses, functional. Seen chiefly among employees as depres- 
sions, manic states, and dementia praecox reactions as shown 
by delusions or hallucinations. 

b. Psychoses, organic. Seen as sleeping sickness, brain tumor, 
epilepsy, syphilis of the central nervous system, and so-called 
strokes. 

c. Psychoneuroses. Often called “nervous cases” as exemplified in 
neurasthenia and psychasthenia. 

d. Minor maladjustments. Exemplified in regressions, fixations, 
malingering, hypochondria, and certain sexual anomalies. 

The businessman who has had adequate training in psychology 
can often recognize the differences between the first two or three 

“ Lydia G. Gibereon, “Psychiatry in Industry,” Personnel Journal, Vol. rs, No. 3, 
September, 1936, p. 93. 
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classes of disorders, the more serious ones, and the last group which 
contributes to tardiness, absenteeism, and general inefficiency. Only 
the most astute and professionally trained expert who has had years 
of clinical work can differentiate between neurosis and malingering 
resulting from industrial accidents. A study of looo consecutive 
disability insurance claims for psychoneurosis was made at least 
five years after disability had commenced. It was found that almost 
30 per cent had been incorrectly diagnosed, the true nature of the 
illness appearing within one year.^® 

Businessmen cannot be expected to treat persons with serious 
mental ailments. Some can learn enough psychology to differentiate 
the definitely ill from the mildly maladjusted. Furthermore, every 
so-called maladjustment of the employee is, after all, largely the 
employee’s inadequate method of dealing with some personal 
problem, conscious or subconscious. Of course, we also recognize that 
some industrial situations precipitate or accentuate maladjustments. 

If only one psychological concept could be given to the executive 
who is confronted with problem employees, it probably should be 
that each form of behavior, no matter how inappropriate it appears 
to be, has a purpose to the individual. The individual employee is 
seeking to attain a more satisfactory adjustment even though his 
behavior is so unusual as to be termed abnormal. The stenographer, 
for example, who is irritable and sarcastic is using irritability and 
sarcasm in an attempt to meet a personal problem. The irritability 
and sarcasm may be very inappropriate to observers but the unique 
behavior has meaning. If its meaning can be grasped, the wrong 
behavior becomes a part of the individual’s trial and error fumbling 
for better adjustment to a problem. The peculiarity becomes quite 
understandable when the stenographer’s problem is foimd to be 
a father who is in danger of being arrested for some illegal practice, 
a sister who flaunts her feminine charms too promiscuously, or a 
mother who nags the daughter for not getting married. 

The executive who wishes to facilitate the adjustments of his 

P. G. Denker, “The Prognosis of Insured Neurotics,” New York State Journal of 
Medicine, 1939, 39:238-247. 

Ten criteria for distinguishing cases of neurosis from malingering are presented in 
H. A. Davidson, “Neurosis and Malingering,” American Journal of Medical Juris- 
prudence, 1939, 2:94-96. 
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assodates and subordinates does more than dassify their behavior 
into some textbook dassification of mental ailments. He senses or 
finds out the nature of the employee’s problem, gives the employee 
a feeling of confidence, and suggests methods of dealing vath the 
problem to the end that the executive and employee develop a feel- 
ing of kinship toward each other. 

Indeed, some excellent psychological work is being done every day 
by businessmen who do not think of themselves as psychologists but 
who know how to feel with, think with, and work with, employees 
who have disturbing emotional problems. Such executives and 
employees who work together daily may develop strong loyalties 
which are more significant for mental hygiene than lectures on 
mental hygiene. The real strength in the psychological treatment ^ 
lies in the fact that the relationship between the two individuals, 
the psychologically skilled executive and the troubled employee, is 
a natural one in a work atmosphere rather than the artificial one of 
a clinic or counselor’s office. 

In Business, Successful Psychologists Are Colleagues — ^Not 
Authoritative Experts. Many a student who is interested in becoming 
a business psychologist learns the scientific precepts of the modem 
academic world. He learns the importance of dealing with objective 
data, treating the data by means of adequate statistical methods, 
working with one variable at a time and similar sound scientific 
procedures. Naturally, he comes to feel that he is something of an 
embryonic psychotechnical expert. He is especially likely to become 
impressed by his own technical knowledge when he talks with a 
responsible executive who has never heard of coefficients of correla- 
tion, sigmas, or critical ratios. 

One reason why many executives have not learned to use the 
psychotechnics is because they know that the scientific devices must 
be aids rather than ends in themselves. Furthermore, the aids 
become of more or less incidental and of minor significance when the 
executive and employee have a colleague relationship rather than 
a relation of adviser and advisee, tester and testee, or psychologist 
and subject. 

The business psychologist who poses as an authoritative expert is 
likely to be treated with ridicule and amusement by both executives 
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and employees. This suggests that the college student of psychology 
who wishes to apply psychology in business should develop a feeling 
of kinship toward workers and executives and then plan to learn 
some business where he can also apply psychological knowledge, 
judgment, and skill without any thought that either he or the 
counseled employee consider him as practicing psychology per se. 

This point of view has been demonstrated in a program of inter- 
viewing in one industry where supervisors were trained in inter- 
viewing employees: 

During the period from 1928 to 1930 members of the industrial rela- 
tions staff of the Hawthorne Plant of the Western Electric Company in- 
terviewed some 20,000 employees. In the beginning they hoped to get 
‘‘facts’’ in the strict sense. From these data they hoped to improve work- 
ing conditions and company policy. But what they did get from the 
interviews was an inextricable mixture of fact and sentiment. This out- 
pouring of human sentiments could not be used in the simple fashion 
originally conceived. However, it is to the credit of the management 
that they did not throw this material into the rubbish heap. They began 
to see that sentiments, when properly understood and interpreted, con- 
stituted social data of the greatest importance. 

Probably one of the most interesting developments of this interviewing 
program was the experience which the interviewers themselves received 
and in turn communicated to supervisors. When some of the more enter- 
prising of the interviewers realized the nature of th6 material they were 
eliciting from employees, they began to devise rules and techniques for 
ferreting out and trying to understand the employees’ sentiments. Curi- 
ously enough, the very rules they devised to improve their interviewing 
technique, they found were easily translatable into simple rules for the 
supervisor in handling his personal relations. These rules apply to the 
first-line supervisor, as well as to the higher executive, in his relation to 
individuals with whom he has face-to-face contacts. 

The first rule is that the supervisor should listen patiently to what 
his subordinate has to say before making any comment himself. Prob- 
ably the quickest way to stop a person from sufficiently expressing him- 
self is to interrupt. Of course, it follows that, besides actively listening 
and not interrupting, the supervisor should try to understand what his 
subordinate is saying. Moreover, he should show his interest in what is 
being said. 

The second rule is that the supervisor should refrain from hasty dis- 
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approbation of his subordinate’s conduct. It is not his business, in the 
first instance at least, to give advice or moral admonition. If the em- 
ployee says, ‘‘This is a hell of a company to work for,” the attitude of 
the supervisor should not be, “Tut, tut, my good man, you are not 
displaying the proper spirit.” Instead, he should try to get the employee 
to express himself more fully by asking why he feels as he does. In many 
instances employees by themselves are not able to state precisely the 
particular source of their dissatisfaction, but if they are encouraged to 
talk freely the effect is not merely emotional relief but also the revela- 
tion to the critical listener and (sometimes even to the speaker himself) 
of the locus of the complaint. 

The third rule is that the supervisor should not argue with his sub- 
ordinates. It is futile to try to change sentiments by logic. The best way^ 
for the supervisor to avoid arguments is to see that the employees’ 
sentiments do not act on his own. It will be remembered that when Bill 
told his employer that his piece rates were too low, he acted upon his 
employer’s sentiments. The employer felt that he had to defend his 
wage rates. 

The fourth rule is that the supervisor should not pay exclusive atten- 
tion to the manifest content of the conversation. The interviewers had 
discovered that there is a tendency to rationalize sentiments and that in 
ordinary social intercourse the participants are likely to become more 
interested in the truth of the rationalizations than in the sentiments 
that are being expressed. Bill’s employer, it will be remembered, paid 
attention only to the manifest content of Bill’s complaint, with the 
result that he failed to learn anything about Bill’s personal situation. 

The fifth rule is that the supervisor should listen not only to what a 
person wants to say but also to what he does not want to say or can- 
not say without assistance. A person has difficulty in talking about 
matters which are associated with unpleasant and painful experiences, 
and many sentiments tend to remain so much in the background of a 
person’s thinking that he is unaware of them. It is important to listen 
for what a person regards as so obvious and so common that it never 
occurs to him to doubt or question it. These implicit assumptions are 
of the greatest importance in assessing a person’s values and signifi- 
cances. . . . 

In short, then, as a result of interviewing experience at Hawthorne, 
a new conception of leadership was developed. This conception began 
to percolate to the higher ranks of supervision and to the higher execu- 
tives of the company. They found that one of their functions as super- 
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visors and managers was to listen to, and become better acquainted 
with, the sentiments of their employees and with the nature of that 
social structure, or system of sentiments, called the ‘‘company/^ They 
began to see that each industrial concern had a social structure, that 
this social structure was related to the wider social structure of the 
community. They began to see that it was very important for them to 
understand their own social structure, for this structure defined the 
limits and degree of collaboration. When they listened to the complaints 
of their employees, they realized they were listening to the creakings 
and groanings of their own social structure. When they saw the newly 
arrived young college man ^^making an ass of himself,^^ annoyed at the 
^‘red tape” which seemed to block his movements at every turn, they 
began to realize they were watching the painful adaptations of a logically 
tutored individual to a complicated social structure with which he was 
unacquainted. They began to understand better the battered and muti- 
lated state in which their own neat plans and policies finally reached the 
worker, after having been transmitted through an elaborate supervisory 
hierarchy. Also they began to understand better why the reports they 
received from their immediate subordinates as to what was happening 
at the front line, after having been transmitted through an elaborate 
supervisory hierarchy, did not quite coincide with what they learned 
from the interviewing program.^® 

The results of the Western Electric Company's interviewing pro- 
gram and the related experiences of other executives and psychol- 
ogists have revealed the need for more men and women who can 
apply psychological arts to administrative problems of business 
and do so in the spirit of colleagues rather than as experts who 
dazzle employees. 

This does not mean that executives can ignore what laboratory 
scientists and academicians have learned. Several companies have 
developed training programs for their executives so that the execu- 
tives may analyze and train their employees more effectively. 
C. S. Slocombe “ has furnished an example of the happy combina- 

F. J. Roethlisberger, * ‘Understanding: A Prerequisite of Leadership,” appearing 
in Business and Modern Society, by Malcolm P. McNair and Howard T. Lewis, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1938. 

“ See L. A. Appley, “Training Urged for the Boss,” Personnel Journal, Vol. 14, 
No. 5, November, 1935. 

**C. S. Slocombe, “Psychology of Co-operation,” Fersonftel Journal, 1938, 
16:325-332* 
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tion of psychotechnology and administrative problems as applied 
to the rating of workers. Many psychotechnologists have treated 
ratings, but Slocombe has shown how one company has the foremen 
rate workers on forms devised by the labor union. The men are 
allowed to see their ratings. The co-operation developed between 
the foremen and the workers, both in devising the method and using 
it, is more important than the ratings themselves. 

The work done by Slocombe and many others has emphasized 
the great need for more men, trained in psychology, who can also 
develop a sincere collaboration between the psychologist and the 
employees affected by his techniques. This means that the student 
of psychology who plans to go into business should learn all he can ^ 
not only about such psychotechnical devices as tests and rating 
scales but also about conducting group meetings and interviews 
with individual employees. (See Chapter X for statements of useful 
principles.) 

One of the psychotechnical devices of which psychology majors 
learn a great deal is tests and testing. Unfortunately, businessmen 
do not use them to the extent to which students study them. A 
survey made in 1936 by the National Industrial Conference Board 
showed that only 179 out of 2452 reporting companies used tests. 
S. B. Mathewson*'* made a survey of 195 leading concerns and 
17 per cent reported using mental tests, 27 per cent using trade 
tests, and 45 per cent using clerical and stenographic tests. These 
surveys dealt with the larger concerns, so that when all companies 
are considered only a very low percentage is found to be using 
tests. 

One reason for the lack of use of tests in hiring is the absence of 
tests that will predict accurately the ability of a given applicant 
for a specific job. Businessmen who turn to tests for employment 
purposes may discover that the tests are more often right than 
wrong when large numbers of tested individuals are considered. 
Psychologists in their researches on tests are not usually bothered 

What Employers Are Doing for Employees, Report No. 221, National Industrial 
Conference Board, March, 1936, p. 24. 

** S. B. Mathewson, “A Survey of Personnel Management in 19s Concerns,” Per- 
sonnd Journal, 1931-32, 10:225-231. 
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by the failure to make accurate predictions for a specific individual 
so long as they obtain significant correlations between test scores 
and iater achievement. The psychologists think in statistical terms; 
the businessmen think in terms of a specific applicant. To the 
psychologist who computes coefficients of correlation, a correlation 
which is 20 per cent better than chance is considered a high corre- 
lation. To many businessmen, such correlations are too low to meet 
their expectations. The correlations have more value to the theorist 
who studies relationships between variables than to the hiring officer 
who must decide whether John Doe would or would not fit into a 
very definite job in the organization. 

Of course, the admitted limitations of tests should not cause all 
executives to dismiss tests from the hiring procedure. Rather, the 
tests should be used as a factor which may contribute toward the 
increase in the proportion of successful hirings. The value of a good 
test depends upon the user as well as upon the test. 

This means that the student of psychology who plans to enter 
business should learn to evaluate and to interpret tests. The psy- 
chologists who specialize in tests and the invention of new tests are 
apt to emphasize test construction more than the meaning of the 
tests as applied to a given individual. Dr. W. V. Bingham has aptly 
phrased this situation: 

For years the invention of new tests, interest blanks and personality 
inventories has far outstripped the patient investigation of the precise 
meaning of the individual scores and profiles which these measuring 
instruments yield. This situation might not have become so acute if 
psychologists responsible for mental-measurement courses had made it 
customary to give relatively more prominence to the practice and theory 
of individual diagnosis and interpretation of measurement data, rather 
than to spend so much time teaching about test construction. In our 
teaching and in our research, let us make the pendulum swing for a 
while in the other direction.^ 

The psychology student can improve his ability to use and inter- 
pret tests for business by studying one person’s scores in each of a 
battery of tests and trying to reach intelligent decisions regarding 

* W. V. Bingham, “Vocational Guidance in New York State,” The Bulletin of the 
New York State Association for Applied Psychology, December, 1939, p. a. 
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that person on the basis of the total pattern of known facts and test 
scores. This is a difficult task because it forces the student to turn 
to all available analytical approaches and influences such as the 
testee’s cultural background, conditionings, drives, maladjustments, 
educational records and attitudes as well as the test results. 

For the student to make his knowledge of tests significant for 
actual use in business situations, he should make the most thorough 
analysis possible of specific individuals and try to discover how the 
test scores contribute to a better understanding of each individual. 
Once he attempts to do this, he will spontaneously turn to the 
further examination of published material on each test and to the 
better use of statistical devices in the evaluation of tests. 

In short, what businessmen often need is persons not only trained 
in the construction of psychological devices but also those who can 
use the more scientific aids in actual situations with specific indi- 
viduals and, at the same time, become colleagues in doing all kinds 
of work involved in serving customers. 

II. CUSTOMER RELATIONS 

Problems with Customers. Businessmen have many problems in 
the selling of their products and services. Their marketing problems 
are mainly in the field of applied psychology. Inasmuch as psychol- 
ogists are students of methods of predicting and influencing behav- 
ior, their findings and techniques are often of direct interest to the 
businessmen who are responsible for advertising and selling. Poffen- 
berger “ has stated that the contributions of psychology to adver- 
tising are three: namely, the laws of mental life, individual and 
group differences, and methods of measuring human reactions. 

Psychologists are not, as a rule, interested in justifying or con- 
demning advertising. They are more apt to be interested in the kind 
of principles and procedures mentioned by Poffenberger. However, 
the student of psychology is likely to be interested in the social 
values of advertising because he has probably heard criticisms 
of it. Perhaps he has read advertisements published by Consiuners’ 
Research, Consiuners’ Union, or some organization which sponsors 

“ A. T. Poffenberger, “Psychology in Advertising,” McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1932, Chapter I. 
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analyses and criticisms of advertising. In 1937 Crowell-Gillier Pub- 
lishing Company estimated that 5,000,000 persons might be con- 
sidered as members of a so-called “consumer movement.” Some 
few businessmen and certain politicians have tried to show that 
the consumer movement is an organized subversive movement. Ac- 
tually, this is not true as has been stated by George H. Tichenor: 

The majority of consumers have no consciousness of belonging to a 
“movement.” The East Side mother trying to get graded meat and 
cheaper milk through a depot; the intelligent buyer who would like 
grade labeling of canned goods and other products; the subscribing mem- 
ber of a consumer testing agency; the member of a women’s club work- 
ing for an effective food-and-drug law; and many an average citizen with 
a small share of idealism and a large antipathy for being gypped, who 
finds succor in his co-op store — ^all these are members of the consumer 
movement. It is in large part a rather bemazed section of humanity 
and, significantly, it appears terrif}dng to the consciences of some, who 
hear it just be^nning to speak. It is not Red-led. It is moved chiefly by 
millions of housewives who are beginning to look to various agencies for 
the information they need to find their way about in an economic system 
increasingly complex and bewildering.®* 

As suggested at the beginning of this chapter, all kinds of men 
can be found in business. Some are unethical. Others are found to 
be ethical and altruistic or anything socially sound that we may 
seek. As students of psychology, we must recognize individual 
differences among businessmen as well as among chimpanzees in a 
laboratory. Some businessmen have used advertising to promote 
quackery as in the sale of patent medicines. On the other hand, some 
businessmen have used advertising to promote the use of tooth 
brushes, electric washing machines, and hygienic bottles for babies. 

This is too brief a space to analyze the benefits and harms of 
advertising as practiced by various businessmen. However, we can 
recognize that in a competitive market as found in a modem 

” ** Advertising and the Consumer Movement,” Crowell- Collier Publishing Co., 
November i, 1937. 

*• Louis Bader and J. P. Wemette, “Consumer Movements and Business,” Journal 
of Marketingj July, 1938. Also, “The Consumer Movement,” Business Week^ April 
22, I 939 ‘ 

*• Geoige H. Tichenor, “War on Consumers,” Forums January, 1940, pp. 28-29. 
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democracy, many intelligent advertisers do not use advertising 
merely to exploit consiuners nor to raise selling prices but to serve 
consumers more effectively and to lower selling prices through the 
benefits of increased production. Advertising may be studied as a 
clever method of grabbing dollars from people or as a social force 
which aids in raising living standards through lowered distributing 
costs, putting to work the unemployed in producing needed articles, 
and contributing toward a more informed consumer public. 

At any rate, certain businessmen recognize that it now costs 
more to market goods than it does to produce them. According to 
a committee report, “Does Distribution Cost Too Much?” published 
by the Twentieth Century Fund, the total cost of producing and 
distributing goods in this country in one year was 65.6 billion^ 
dollars. Of this total, 59 per cent was expended on distribution. 
The actual production of goods took but forty-one cents of the 
consumer’s dollar.*® 

The same report also shows that since 1870 the number of workers 
engaged in production increased 271 per cent but the increase of 
those in distribution was 877 per cent. These figures indicate that 
the costs of marketing are relatively high and that both consumers 
and advertisers have sound reasons for their interest in reducing 
the costs of advertising and selling. According to this report, the 
fact that advertising costs are already low for certain products, as 
one tenth of a cent per can of advertised vegetables or less than one- 
half cent on a package of cigarettes, does not mean that distribution 
costs cannot be reduced still further for some products. 

The pressures from consumers and the problems of distribution 
costs have caused some advertisers to turn to psychologists for 
assistance in the improvement of advertising. Few fields today offer 
the psychology student a greater opportunity for service than those 
of advertising and selling. The problems in these fields are so 
numerous that we can only call attention to some leading organiza- 
tions, examples of their work, and problems that require further 
attention. 

“ Does DisPribution Cost Too Much? Twentieth Century Fund, 1939. For a synopsis 
of the report, see Charles F. Phillips, “Does Distribution Cost Too Much?” Advertis- 
ing 6* Setting, October, 1939. 
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A good example of one type of organization stud}ring distribution 
is the A. C. Nielsen Company.^^ In 1933, this company inaugurated 
a new type of marketing research known as the Nielsen Food and 
Drug Index. Their services now furnish continuous factual marketing 
data on more than 500 products sold through retail stores. Consumer 
sales are measured every sixty days through personally conducted 
audits of invoices and inventories in 4000 t5^ical chain and inde- 
pendent stores. A highly trained permanent full-time staff of more 
than 350 people is employed on store auditing alone. 

This organization obtains consumer research data on a continuous 
basis so that trends in consumer purchases are revealed month by 
month and year after year. These investigations indicate whether 
advertising copy and media are striking the right consumer in- 
come classes, insure profitable seasonal distribution of advertising 
schedules, detect unprofitable merchandising methods, reveal the 
need for a new product or a change in product or package, and detect 
gains or losses in dealer good will. 

An example of the way in which the Nielsen indexes function in a 
psychological field is in the prompt detection of a dying copy appeal. 
If the manufacturer had depended upon factory sales only as a 
measure of the effectiveness of his copy appeal, the time lag between 
factory and consumer sales would have been so great as to result 
in a loss of one million dollars in sales within one year.®® 

Several academically trained psychologists have left the university 
world to conduct consumer research or related services for business. 
Well-known examples are George Gallup, Daniel Starch, and Frank 
M. Stanton. Certain executives have recognized the need for 
psychological research as applied to current business problems and 
have learned about psychology or hired trained psychologists as the 
commercialized services were developed. 

An example in this latter group is L. M. Clark. The Clark Maga- 
zine Reports and the Clark Syndicated Newspaper Services have 
been in operation for several years. The latter service collects and 


** Nielsen offices located at sioi Howard Street, Chicago, and 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

* Arthur C. Nielsen, Increasing Sales and Profits with Continuous Marketing Re- 
search, A. C. Nielsen Company, 1937. 
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reports data regarding the extent to which specific pages and adver- 
tisements have been read by representative readers. The method of 
gathering the information about a given newspaper is the following: 

The newspaper as it originally appeared is used for interviewing, and 
no distinction is made between editorial matter and advertisements. 
Interviewing is conducted on the day following publication. 

1. Having ascertained that the interviewee has read the issue of the 
paper being studied, the interviewer asks on each page studied: 

2. “Did you look at this page?” If the answer is “Yes,” the interviewer 
asks: 

3. “Please tell me everything you looked at on this page.” 

4. As the reader mentions the items noted on the page, the interviewer^ 
records the observation of all elements which are being studied on 
that page. 

5. On the elements to be studied which are recorded as having been 
seen, the interviewer then says, “You say you saw this (article or 
advertisement) — please tell me which parts of it you remember 
having read.” The interviewer notes the reading of the coded por- 
tions of the text. 

6. At the conclusion of the interview, the interviewer says: “Please 
tell me if anyone else read your copy of this paper.” If there were 
other readers, the interviewer notes whether they were men, women, 
or children. This provided the basis for the “average number of 
readers per copy” figure. . . . 

Page traffic percentages are based on the total number of interviews 
with readers of each sex. Page trafiic is a record of the proportion of 
readers interviewed who remembered having looked at something on 
that particular page. 

Observation percentages, whether of editorial items, advertisements or 
parts of advertisements (for instance, department stores), are based on 
the total number of interviews. They record the proportion of readers 
interviewed who remembered having looked at an item or advertisement. 

Reading percentages, which refer to the various portions of the text on 
which they are placed, are based on those who “observed” the item or 
advertisement in question. 

An example of page traffiic, the percentage of readers interviewed 
who remembered looking at the page in question, is given for a 
single issue of the New York World-Telegram in Table XXII. 
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TABLE XXn®® 

Example op Relation between Page Trafhc and Editorial 
Content of Page 



“Clark Syndicated Newspaper Reports, How They Can Be Used, L. M. Clark, 
Inc., 17 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y., 1939. 
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More extended studies of this kind by L. M. Clark have revealed 
some startling differences in page traffic for different advertisements 
or for the advertisements of different brands of the same product. 
The page traffic for thirteen different brands of the same product 
class, advertised in the same issue of a daily newspaper, revealed 
differences for advertisements which cost the same space rate, as 
shown in Table XXIII. 

TABLE xxm’< 


An Example of the Relation between Page Content and 
Readership of Advertisements 


Page No. 

Brand Advertised on 
That Page 

Content of the Page 

Page 

Traffic 

6 

A. N. D. 

Ship News 

28% 

7 

B. B. 

General News 

39 

8 

c. c. 

General News 

25 

16 

D. S. 

Column 

34 

20 

E. P. & T. 

Squalus Carry-over 

68 

21* 

F. B. & W. 

Stocks 

28 

27 

G. G. G. 

General News 

24 

29 

H. F. 

Travel 

24 

32 1 

I. T. H. 

ist Sport 

76 

33 

J. 0 . J. 

2d Sport 

57 

34 

K. G. & W. 

3d Sport 

50 

35 

L. 0 . 0 . 

4th Sport 

47 


M. 0 . Q. 

Fiction 

14 


As indicated above, the advertisements for some brands had five 
times as much page circulation as other brands. 

In the case of food advertisements of the same layout and type 
of copy, run on different days and on different pages, the cost indexes 
per 100 women readers who observed the advertisements varied 
from thirty-five cents to sixty-nine cents. Such readership studies 
have revealed not only the best page location for advertising prod- 
ucts to men and women but also the optimum size for particular 
advertising treatments of a given product. 

The readership interviews, made by field investigators and 
reported by researchers — L. M. Clark, Inc., CJeorge Gallup, Daniel 
Starch, and others — ^have opened up vast possibilities for the 


^Ibid. 
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students of business psychology. Of course, the men now in this 
work are the first to admit the limitations of their own techniques 
and as soon as additional researches reveal better or less costly 
measurement techniques, they will be adopted. 

Consiuner readership services have opened sources of criteria 
for the analysis of the factors that produce or fail to produce effective 
advertising. Herbert A. Thompson and Leonard E. Luce have 
analyzed the readership reports and now have a check list of thirty- 
six points which enable them to predict the ratings reported by the 
field investigators of consumer readership. Their pre-evaluations are 
usually accurate within 2 per cent of the field ratings. 

Their thirty-six points or factors have been developed from statis- 
tical studies of good and poor advertisements. For example, babies 
are found in the illustrations of high-ranking advertisements four 
times more frequently than in the low; animals three and one-half 
times more often, “something unusual happening” four times more 
frequently, and “visual emphasis” — ^lack of confusion in the adver- 
tisement’s appearance — was found eight times more often. These 
factors are exemplified in the observation ratings for consumers 
regarding four advertisements of baby products. Advertisement A, 
showing a baby, had an observation rating of 20; B, with visual 
emphasis added, had a rating of 32; C, with animal added, 55; 
and D, with the addition of something happening, 73.®® 

One important quality of the Thompson-Luce system is its modi- 
fiability. It is modified according to a continuous study of reader- 
ship reports. Every week, 250 new advertisements are rated on 
the basis of the thirty-six factors. New weightings are assigned from 
time to time. Appeal, position in the publication, season, thickness 
of the magazine, and other factors are constantly analyzed and 
re-evaluated for their effects on readership. 

Getting Facts about Consumers. The work being done by the three 
above-mentioned service organizations indicates the kinds of studies 
in applied psychology that interest businessmen. Each year con- 
siuners are being studied more systematically and the results of the 
studies are used in the better serving of consmners. Of course, the 
businessmen do not think in terms of laws of mental life but in 

* “12 Charts on 5000 Rated Advertisements,” Adverlising £r Sdling, Jime, 1939. 
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tenns of profitable operations, involving concrete materials and 
services. They wonder what kinds of products consumers desire, 
the prices preferred, the package designs that please, and the use- 
needs of consumers. Advertisers ask themselves where their best 
prospects live and how they can be reached most economically, their 
typical ages, the kinds of radio programs they enjoy, illustrations 
that catch their attention and thousands of other questions pertinent 
to marketing. One of the most common approaches to the answering 
of such questions is the consumer interview, which we shall discuss 
in part, because many college students use questionnaires and do 
interviewing to obtain data for term reports and theses. 

Interviewing Consumers. Interviewing usually requires consider- 
able skill and judgment. In making consumer studies, many com- 
panies do not use salesmen because salesmen are in the habit of 
influencing answers. They tend to stimulate the respondent in the 
direction preferred by the salesman. 

Introverted college students, on the other hand, are apt to be unable 
to stimulate the interviewee to express himself freely. They cannot 
open a conversation with the ascendant manner of the good inter- 
viewer who rings a doorbell and says to the housewife: “I’m asking 
housewives what kinds of pictures they prefer in magazines. Here 
are two examples: do you prefer the larger or the smaller one?” He 
waits expectantly for the answer. When she has responded he says: 
“Thank you. I have three other questions of the same kind. Do 
you mind if I step inside?” As he ^ys the last sentence, he moves 
toward the door. 

In the course of the interview, the good interviewer listens 
patiently for the respondent’s answers. He notes inflections of the 
voice to obtain the intensity of the responses. He stimulates the 
interviewee to respond spontaneously. He may even memorize the 
answers and jot them on a form after he has left the interviewee. 

Skillful interviewers soon learn the effectiveness of carrying a 
concrete object in their hands, of a confident expectant manner, of 
asking questions without giving lengthy explanations, the knack of 
getting facts accurately and of making the interviewee feel that the 
whole interview is for the benefit of the interviewee as well as the 
interviewer. 
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Supervisors who are in charge of interviewers learn that inter- 
viewers soon tire of asking the same questions day after day. To 
revive their interest, the interviewers must be shifted to different 
occupational or social classes. Supervisors also learn that some inter- 
viewers become so tired of interviewing that they “fake” inter- 
views. Various methods of checking their work are used, such as 
noting whether the interview blanks are soiled to show ordinary 
handling, giving interviewers fictitious names and addresses to see 
whether interviews are reported for “ringers,” and sending letters 
of inquiry to respondents. However, the best method is statistical. 
This method means that the responses obtained by each interviewer 
are tabulated separately and compared with the results obtained 
by other interviewers. Percentages in responses which are out of 
line with those obtained by others or the group as a whole suggest 
that some unusual factor is present. 

One of the most common of all influences that tend to warp results 
is the tendency for each field man to find it easier to interview certain 
types of respondents than to get responses from a true cross section 
of the desired class of consumers. 

For example, one newspaper editor wished to know what features 
were most enjoyed by readers. He hired several college students to 
interview newspaper readers. The tabulations showed that the most 
popular feature was the column: “How to Keep Well.” The reason 
for this finding was that the students made their calls only during 
afternoons. The weather at that time happened to be unusually 
pleasant so that mostly old and sickly people were at home or willing 
to chat with the stranger who asked a lot of unusual questions. 
Consumer analysts recognize the importance of getting interviews 
with representative members of the class being investigated. They 
not only set up standard procedures for conducting the investigation 
but also apply statistical formulas of the same kind which are 
studied in psychology courses under titles such as “Psychometrics” 
and “Psychological Statistics.” 

As do students, many people try to give the expected answers. 
Some also try to uphold their feelings of self-worth. They want to 
appear to be important. Clever cross-checking is necessary even 
on so unembarrassing a question as “What newspapers and maga- 
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zines do you read?” For example, in one community three lectures 
were given: one before the Businessmen’s Evening Club, another 
before a ladies’ luncheon club, and the third before a Boy Scout 
Club. The people of each group were asked to answer certain ques- 
tions in regard to their own reading habits and the reading habits 
of other members of the family. This resulted in some interesting 
cross comparisons. Publications such as The Atlantic Monthly and 
The New York Times loomed up in the voting of the adult group, but 
the tabloids and love story magazines improved their showing appre- 
ciably when the adolescents “turned state’s evidence” on the adults. 

Up to the present, psychologists have not made many investiga- 
tions of the effects on answers of asking questions with various^ 
inflections of the interrogator’s voice. This field is still open to 
research. Nor do we know very much about the effects on answers 
caused by the various mannerisms or personalities of different inter- 
viewers. And yet, consumer studies are being made every day by 
interviewers who are scattered throughout several states, by men 
and women whose voices have never been tested and whose person- 
alities undoubtedly antagonize certain consumers. No one knows 
how many thousands of dollars have been wasted in advertising as 
a result of untrained or poorly selected interviewers. 

Framing Questions.*® Questions for consumer studies should be 
framed according to whether the method of approach is by direct 
interview, mail, or telephone. 

Questions to be asked and answered by telephone must deal with 
definite common facts, be easy to understand, few in number, and 
answerable by a “Yes,” “No,” or an equally simple reply. For these 
reasons, the telephone surveys have been used most frequently in 
making studies of radio listeners. Occasionally they are used also 
to reach very busy executives or society leaders whose schedules of 
appointments make personal calls rather difficult. 

“ TTie best compendium on customer research in relation to advertising is Copy 
Testing, a study prepared by the Advertising Research Foundation, The Ronald 
Press Company, 1939. 

The most complete treatment of consumer study techniques is The Technique of 
Marketing Research by the American Marketing Association, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1937. Chapter III deals specifically with questionnaire development. 
See also Sydney Roslow and Albert B. Blankenship, “Phrasing the Question in Con- 
sumer Research,” The Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 23, No. s, October, 1939. 
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Inexperienced researchers imagine that the mailed questionnaire 
is much cheaper than the direct interview. This is often untrue. 
Analysts use the method that is most appropriate. The mail ques- 
tionnaire is often used: (i) When questions involve rather lengthy 
answers, graded answers, or considerable thought; (2) When the 
information can be given only to trusted friends such as a trade 
association secretary; and (3) When answers must be obtained from 
consumers scattered over a wide territory. 

Some mail researchers prefer to use colored paper in studies of 
certain classes of consumers; others believe that pictures on the 
mailed questionnaire increase returns. Unfortunately, little research 
has been done on these variables so that the oncoming psychology 
students who go into consumer research have many principles to 
develop. 

The direct interview has proven to be most effective in obtaining 
data which are to be used to classify the consvuners into income 
classes, to estimate their education, and to obtain preferences and 
criticisms. 

All questions of questionnaires are limited by the fact that they 
force the respondent to funnel his thinking through the channels 
chosen by the researcher. The free, spontaneous thinking of typical 
consumers is seldom obtained from the use of the most carefully 
phrased questions. The best example of this limitation is illustrated 
by the experience of every student. The student who has studied for 
an examination believes that he knows a great deal about the subject 
matter but often finds that when he reads the examination questions, 
the instructor has asked a lot of questions which are quite different 
from the anticipated ones or questions which do not seem to tap 
what the student believes he has learned. He resents the “strait- 
jacket” thinking demanded of him. 

“Strait-jacket thinking,” imposed by the questions originated by 
a researcher, can be partially overcome by means of the free-associa- 
tion technique. This simply means what the term indicates in intro- 
ductory psychology courses. Before making up any questions, the 
researcher collects helpful ideas from typical consumers by asking 
them to let their minds run freely and to express themselves spon- 
taneously about the given topic or product. For example, a manu- 
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facturer of a dentifrice wished to devise a questionnaire to discover 
possible ways for reaching consumers who use tooth paste to a small 
extent or not at all. An interviewer called on certain classes of con- 
sumers and said: “I am making a study of a product with which 
you are acquainted, and I would like to ask questions about it. I 
do not know what people now think about it but when I give you 
the name of the product, will you kindly tell me whatever comes 
into your mind? Tell me what you think, no matter how trivial it 
may seem. The product is tooth paste. Now let your mind run.’^ 
Typical responses were the following. 

1. “It is claimed that the least advertised tooth paste is the best. To 

my mind most of those on the market are just highly scented soap 
which will fill the mouth with suds when used. Some have a differ- 
ent taste from others, but one company could make it all in differ- 
ent flavors. The most advertised is tooth paste in my 

estimation, but after one gets it in the mouth it disappears.” 

2. “Only 20 per cent of the population own toothbrushes. What is 
pink toothbrush? I use any tooth paste that tastes good.” 

3. “There are many tooth pastes on the market, but I think salt can 
be used to good advantage. We like the taste of the tooth pastes 
and they are convenient. One of the greatest inventions of the 
modern era.” 

4. “Everyone has felt a film upon his teeth. How much better one’s 
mouth tastes and feels after cleaning the teeth with some fine- 
tasting tooth paste. The teeth feel smooth; the breath is sweet.” 

5. “Tooth pastes and dentifrices have made the app)earance of the 
present generation much improved over those who came before us. 
It removes dirt and food from between the teeth and has lessened 
decay. Thus, we have less tooth ailments and other ailments caused 
by faulty teeth. Has done away with bad breath to a great 
extent.” 

6. “I think they’re all the bunk. Maybe it’s the ‘Consumers’ Research’ 
influence, but I’ve also heard of cases where leading dentists pre- 
scribe good old salt and soda as the ideal mouthwash and tooth 
cleaner. They claim that if a person swallowed some of the tooth 
pastes on the market today, they’d die instantly. Tooth pastes are 
nothing more than a gigantic ‘fake’ — a money-making proposition. 
The idea of selling a tube which probably costs a couple of cents 
to manufacture for 3oj4 or 4oj5 is ridiculous.” 
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7. “Much ado about nothing. All tooth pastes are basically the same 
with different flavoring. The best dentifrice is plain salt or a plain 
powder that is not tasty. Various companies pick on minor differ- 
ences to fool the public.” 

8. “Tooth paste ads, in my opinion, are the silliest, most stupid ads 
in the papers and on the radio. Such stuff as ‘Buy yourself a half- 
dozen pairs of stockings with the money you save’ — ‘Guaranteed 
to remove cigarette stains.’ Fooey!” 

These free expressions do not lend themselves to elaborate statis- 
tical treatments but they are easily classified into categories like 
“Favorable — Unfavorable” or “Features Approved — Recommended 
Changes.” Furthermore, the answers often suggest phrasings for 
questions, ideas for copy, and the vernacular for headlines. 

Most questionnaires have too many questions, but the number of 
questions that will be answered before fatigue or annoyance sets in 
depends upon the consumer’s intensity of interest in the subject. 
For example, a mother will answer any number of questions regard- 
ing her baby and apparently never tire of answering them, but she 
may be annoyed by three questions about window shades in which 
she has very little interest. For most investigations, ten questions 
should be considered the limit. 

Many questions of importance to the consumer analyst cannot be 
answered correctly. Examples are “Why did you buy your present 
fountain pen?” or “When do you intend to buy a new fountain pen?” 
Also, answers to certain questions would interest the advertiser 
and satisfy his curiosity but would not suggest a direct course of 
action. An example is “How many different makes of typewriters 
have you used?” 

Questions should be arranged in line with the interviewee’s flow 
of thought. Each answer should lead to the next question. The 
initial question should give the respondent a favorable mental set. 
A favorite first question is exemplified in “Name all the women’s 
shoe stores that come to your mind.” This gives a desired mental 
set for the succeeding questions and may also reveal the effective- 
ness of the advertising done by local shoe stores. 

Some questions can be answered most nearly correctly when they 
are phrased in terms of the last purchase or performance of an act. 
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Poffenberger has shown that an apparently simple question such 
as the price a woman pays for her stockings can be phrased in at 
least seventy-five different ways. Such ambiguities can be decreased 
by the phrasing: ^‘How much did you pay for the last pair of stock- 
ings that you bought for yourself?” 

When multiple-choice questions are used, it is important to include 
all possible choices even though space is allowed for the giving of 
additional answers. Jenkins has made a study of this type of ques- 
tion and reports the results as follows: 

Results in the field and in the laboratory have convinced the author 
that the proper use of multiple-choice questions is limited to comparing 
the strength of known determinants. He believes that they can be used^ 
only with the greatest care to explore an unknown field of determina- 
tion and to compare the relative strength of the factors at work. After 
reaching this conclusion from work with commercial market studies, he 
undertook to check it in the classroom. First, the 200 members of a class 
in psychology were asked to list what they regarded as the outstanding 
advantages or disadvantages of fraternity life as they had encountered 
it. (This question was selected largely because previous investigation 
has shown that most students had formed fairly well-stabilized opinions 
regarding fraternity life.) From this free-responsc question, a list was 
made up so that the question might be asked in multiple-choice form 
with the 15 most frequent answers provided. When this multiple-choice 
form was submitted to a group of approximately the same size and 
nature, little change in rank order of answers resulted. This would seem 
to show that the multiple-choice form measures approximately the same 
thing as the free-response form. 

To discover what would happen if the list obtained on the preliminary 
test had been incomplete, a new multiple-choice form was made up, but 
with the five previously most frequent answers omitted. Blank spaces were 
provided for additional answers, however, and a special request was 
made for the respondents to fill in any answers they wished. In spite of 
this, and in spite of the fact that the original group filled in the answers, 
the five answers were entirely displaced, leading to quite different inter- 
pretation, so long as the totals themselves were regarded as significant. 
The extent of the shift is shown in Table XXIV. 

A. T. Poffenberger, Psychology in Advertisingj McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1932, p. 136. 
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If this result proves to apply to commercial studies, it will mean that 
the multiple-choice form will have to be regarded with suspicion as an 
instrument for obtaining the relative standing of an unknown number 
of determiners. It is obvious that results from such a use might be vastly 
misleading, and that dependence upon the totals obtained might lead 
one to overlook the most important factors in the determination of sales. 
Until further evidence is available, it would seem advisable either to 
limit the use of multiple-choice forms to a choice between known pos- 
sibilities, or to check one’s results very carefully by means of parallel 
questions in some other form.^ 

TABLE XXIV®® 


Showing the Shift in Frequency of Response When Items 
Were Omitted from Multiple-Choice Questions 


Answer 

Origifial 

Free- 

Response 

Mutilated 

Multiple- 

Choice 

Improved social life* 

S2% 

14% 

Homelike atmosphere* .... 

41 

8 

Place for social contacts* 

33 

7 

Intimacy of companionship* . . . 

31 

6 

Aid in studying* 

28 

2 

Adjustment to others 

24 

79 

Valuable later connection 

20 

79 

Extracurricular activities .... 

16 

61 

Aid in competitions, politics . 

16 

38 

Increased prestige 

II 

23 

Association with own type. . . 

10 

24 

Feeling of belonging 

9 

56 

Incentive for studying 

8 

20 

Meals at regular hours 

8 

26 


* Answer omitted in multiple-choice form. 


One of the worst forms of questions is the kind that requests the 
respondent to assign rankings and weights to the answers. A common 
example found on college questionnaires is to ask students the 

Reprinted by permission from Psychology in Business and Industry by John G. 
Jenkins, published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1935, pp. 348, 350, and 351. An addi- 
tional factor to be considered in this study is the fact that some of the responses are 
very closely related. Slight re-interpretations might have changed the frequencies for 
certain items such as ‘^Intimacy of companionship” and “Feeling of belonging.” 

p. 3SI. 
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question: “Give the five main reasons why you entered college and 
arrange them in order of importance.” These rankings are likely 
to be made in a perfunctory maimer even though reasons or choices 
are listed for the respondent’s ranking. 

Henry C. Link “ and his colleagues of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion have developed the “triple associates” question. In this form of 
phrasing, the first part of the question supplies the name of a 
commodity, the second part supplies some associated advertised 
feature or fact, and the third associate refers to the answer. For 
example: “What gasoline (first associate) is advertised as ‘Fire 
Chief’ gasoline (second associate)?” The third associate is the an- 
swer, or any other brand mentioned. Incidentally, the use of this 
kind of question has shown that some companies’ advertising has 
been so effective as to be known to three fourths of the consumers 
interviewed, whereas other equally extensive advertising has been so 
ineffective that only i per cent of the consumers could supply the 
third associate. 

The possible phrasings of questions are legion. No one can offer 
fixed rules other than generalizations such as “Phrase each question 
so that it cannot be misunderstood” or “Regardless of the imagined 
clarity of your question, try it out on a group of typical respondents 
before it is used for any important survey.” No matter how many 
questions a researcher has phrased, he constantly finds new and 
better ways to rephrase questions which he had previously con- 
sidered perfect in obtaining accurate answers. 

Difficulties in phrasing can be overcome through the use of 
unusual procedures in interviewing as in the case of getting the 
reactions of typical consumers to proposed advertisements. When 
consumers are shown advertisements, many of them tend to become 
analytical of the advertisements rather than to react normally. 
Some investigators counteract this analytical tendency by means of 
“ringers.” This means that if the researcher is interested in finding 
out, for example, which of three advertisements has the greatest 

** Henry C. Link, “A New Method for Testing Advertising and a Psychological 
Sales Barometer,” The Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 18, No. i, February, 1934, 
pp. 1-26. This article describes some of the extensive work done in the field of market- 
ing by members of the Psychological Corporation. 
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memory value, he uses the following procedure: Advertisements A, 
B, and C are shown to the interviewee as the interviewer makes the 
remark: “Incidentally, here are three ads which you can look at 
while I prepare the ads I want to show you.” He allows the inter- 
viewee to look at the three ads A, B, and C but presents ads X, Y, 
and Z as the ads which are to be studied. Ads A, B, and C are re- 
placed in the brief case. After X, Y, and Z have been rated, the 
interviewer may say: “Oh, by the way, you remember the three 
ads I first showed you? Which one or ones do you recall? What made 
the one recalled first stand out in your mind?” This method of 
interviewing tends to overcome the responding consumer’s tendency 
to analyze advertisements in a pseudoprofessional vein. Dozens of 
methods of this kind have been developed by researchers to obtain 
greater accuracy in answers. 

The Experimental Approach to Consumer Preferences. Some- 
times questionnaire reports and actual use of the product under test 
conditions do not agree. For example, when Husband and Godfrey 
investigated consumers by mail regarding their preferences for 
cigarettes, definite preferences and reasons for them were reported. 
Under controlled experimental conditions, however, the subjects 
were imable on the basis of gustatory and olfactory cues alone to 
select their own brands. Therefore, the questionnaire answers were to 
a large extent the reflection of prejudices rather than the result of 
actual taste experiences. Consumer analysts may use the experi- 
mental approach when a product can be examined or sampled such 
as cigarettes, stockings, or bread. 

When Donald Laird asked 250 housewives to select the best of 
four pairs of silk stockings, identical in every respect except smell, 
the results showed that the odors really determined their choices. 
Yet the housewives thought they were judging the quality of the 
four identical pairs of hosiery by imagined differences regarding 
texture, weave, wearing quality, weight, etc. Only six of the house- 
wives made any remark regarding the odor. All pairs were the same 

" Richard W. Husband and Jane Godfrey, **An Experimental Study of Cigarette 
Identification/’ Journal of Applied Psychology ^ 1934, 18:220-223. 

^ Donald Laird, ''How the Consumer Estimates Quality by Subconscious Sensory 
Impressions, with Special Reference to the Role of Smell,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chologyt 16, 1932. 
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except for the subtle difference of smell but the housewives easily 
offered other reasons for their preferences. 

Dr. David Katz,^® Professor of Psychology in Stockholm, con- 
ducted elaborate tests on the taste of bread, using the method of 
paired comparisons. He found that certain factors near the threshold 
of sensation, barely or not at all detectable, determined the subjects’ 
preferences. The salty taste was by far the most dominant in the 
complex taste impression of the bread samples. The bitter taste of 
the crust was important because of its stimulation of saliva necessary 
for digestion. Neither the taste of fat nor sugar could be noticed by 
the subjects even though both are important in the complex im- 
pression of taste. The problem of improving the taste of bread, 
therefore, reduced itself to that of obtaining a better flavor while 
retaining the neutral character which is essential for a staple founda- 
tion article of diet. His experiments indicated methods by which 
this may be achieved. An improvement in the standard of craftsman- 
ship of the baker is one important way. In addition, attention must 
be paid to texture and keeping properties. And finally the admixture 
of small quantities of other substances, not sufficient to destroy the 
neutrality of the bread, may improve the flavor and render the 
bread more palatable. 

H. W. Ferguson has described many of the difficulties in conduct- 
ing experiments in food preferences, the first one of which is obtain- 
ing subjects who constitute an ideal cross section of the population. 
He has summarized some of the other difficulties as follows: 

One difficulty is connected with the fact that people normally eat 
food and do not test it. It is more than possible that the experimental 
situation will give rise to taste judgments of a more clearly conscious 
and analytic type than normaUy exist when food is consumed. It thus 
becomes possible that under experimental conditions certain somewhat 
objectionable taste qualities, normally unnoticed, obtain an exaggerated 
importance. Such possible exaggeration of faults is, however, not so 
serious as the possible minimization of faults arising from the same 
experimental situation. For example, the colour of a product may nor- 
mally have an adverse effect on the taste appreciation. But, under test 
conditions, subjects may so analyze the situation that the colour is more 

" David Katz, “A Study of the Taste of Bread,” The Human Factor, National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, London, Vol. ii. No. 6 , June, i 937 > pp. 210-217. 
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or less ignored and, consequently, ceases to mfiuence the taste experi- 
ence so adversely. 

Apart altogether from the changed attitude induced by the experi- 
mental situation, the tasting of samples is not the same as normal con- 
sumption. Taste preferences based on a few samples may, or may not, 
^ve a true indication of appreciation under normal conditions. 

Another difficulty to be noted is that two samples A and B, both 
acceptable when taken at distinctly different times, may interfere with 
one another when taken together, or in quick succession. 

These are perhaps the major difficulties to be met with in this work. 
(Complications due to diverse and chanpng psychophysical conditions 
in the subjects would have to be met by adequate sampling and suffi- 
cient testing.) The extent to which they can be overcome will depend 
both on the product and on the facilities for research. 

These various difficulties are mentioned not to discourage genuine in- 
vestigation, but to dissuade manufacturers and producers from wasting time 
and money on investigations which may be dangerously misleading.^ 

Mechanical Measuring Devices in Consumer Research. The 
college student who majors in psychology usually has some contact 
with the department’s laboratory where he sees and uses mechanical 
measuring devices. One of these is the audimeter, developed for 
consumer research by the A. C. Nielsen Company.'*® 

The audimeter is a compact graphic recording instrument which 
is usually installed inside the receiving sets in t)^ical radio homes. 
A recording is made on a moving tape when the radio set is turned 
on. It provides a graphic record of listening to the radio. It shows the 
total hours listened per day, the exact number of minutes listened to 
each station, and the exact time per day when each station was 
tuned in and out. It even indicates the extent to which the listener 
times out at the time of the commercial announcements or any other 
part of a program. 

Thus far; the following findings regarding twenty well-known 
network programs indicate the kinds of data obtainable: 

I. Certain leading programs have 82% of their audience in cities over 
10,000 population, whereas others have only 42% in these cities. 

** H. H. Ferguson, “Food Industry: The Investigation of Consumers’ Taste Prefer- 
ences,’’ The Hutnan Factor, November, 1937, pp. 404-405. 

“ The Nielsen Researcher, A. C. Nielsen Company, 1939. 
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2. Some get 67% of their audience in nontelephone homes, whereas 
others get only 35%. 

3. One of our popular radio stars may be very much surprised when 
she learns what a large percentage of colored homes listen to her. 

4. Some of these leading programs get about 60% of their audience 
in the upper income groups, whereas others get only 40%. 

5. 54% of a certain racial group listen to one of these leading pro- 
grams, whereas less than 1% of this same group listen to another. 

6. One leading hour program, which has a large small town and rural 
audience, is rated beyond loth place by the telephone method, whereas 
by the audimeter method, with a far more accurate sample, this pro- 
gram ranks second. 

Large groups of families listen as much as an average of 5.5 hours per 
day, whereas others listen only an average of 1.6 hours per day; these 
averages apply to all days of the week. 

An extremely important part of the Nielsen Radio Index is the 
test which indicates whether a program is selling the sponsor’s product 
or simply drawing listeners. This is secured in combination with the 
very important and effective Nielsen inventory research technique. In 
this way the sales effectiveness of each radio program is scientifically 
determined by income group, city size, etc. This information is exceed- 
ingly vital to the sponsors of a radio program, and to the entire broad- 
casting industry.^* 

Results from the audimeter show that listeners do not often turn 
on the radio and let it blare for hours regardless of station or pro- 
gram, as some critics of radio advertising have suggested. Audim- 
eters show that 56 per cent of all listening periods without switch- 
ing are for less than fifteen minutes. Average of aU listening periods 
is only twenty-eight minutes. 

An example of another mechanical device for measuring human 
reactions that are of import to advertising men is the eye camera. 
This device photographs the movements of a reader’s eyes as they 
travel over a printed page. It is found in some reading clinics. Since 
1937, Look magazine’s research staff and the Visual Research 
Laboratories at Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, have been 
experimenting with eye cameras which record the eye movements of 
readers as they scan printed pages. Preliminary reports of the eye 

»ibid. 

Business Weeky October 21, 1939. 
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movements of 3500 subjects indicate that the eyes tend to follow 
certain consistent patterns of movement during the first few seconds 
after they have fixated on new unexpected layout areas. 

The studies of basic eye movement tendencies indicate that when 
the eyes look at two facing magazine pages, they first strike the 
layout a little to the left and a little above the center of the layout. 
The direction of early movements tends to be to the left and upward. 
There is also a tendency for eyes to move in a clockwise manner in 
their first exploratory trip over a layout area. 

The fact that the eyes rarely make more than four successive 
movements in the same direction suggests that this eye-movement 
tendency works against the effectiveness of long, straight, many- 
worded headlines strung over two pages. This agrees with other 
studies which have indicated that type set in too wide a measure 
slows down reading and causes fatigue.'*® 

Herbert A. Thompson and Leonard E. Luce of New York are 
experimenting with an eye camera called the “Scanacord.” The 
Scanacord enables the advertising researcher to obtain a film record 
of what the eye sees first in an advertisement, how the eye travels 
over the page, and the parts of the advertisement where the eye 
lingers. 

Obviously, the eye camera has excellent possibilities for re- 
searches of ■value to advertisers. These de'vices are still in the growth 
stage but they suggest the kinds of mechanical apparatus which 
experimenters in the psychological problems of business are now 
perfecting for commercial purposes. Eventually, students of psy- 
chology will learn to use these devices. In the meantime, the psy- 
chology student who is interested in the measurement of business 
behavior should appreciate the practical importance of learning to 
use with meticulous care the mechanical equipment of the experi- 
mental psychology courses. The training received in the laboratory 
may be of value as he notes progress reports of the audimeter and 
eye cameras as published in trade and scientific journals. 

Applying the Results of Consumer Researches. Any person who 
has had training in conducting research of any kind appreciates 

^ “Basic Eye Movement Tendencies, Look Magazine Eye Camera Research,” 
Tide, January i, 1940, pp. 22-23. 
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the difficulties involved in obtaining accurate results. The scientist 
is seldom absolutely certain of his findings. Perhaps his technique 
was inappropriate, unexpected variables appeared, statistical 
treatments were uncertain, or some other factor obtruded itself. 
All these and other vitiating influences occur in the application of 
psychological researches regarding business problems. Furthermore, 
the business executive must often decide how he can apply the 
findings of the researcher. Thousands of dollars may be made or 
lost, depending upon his use of research results. One of his methods 
of interpreting the findings is to think in terms of types because he 
cannot set up business plans to fit every individual studied. 

Ordinarily, psychologists do not like to think of individuals as 
being members of a type. In consumer researches, however, it is 
often necessary to make some typological classifications. Lazarsfeld 
reported a good example in the study of a hobby which for illustra- 
tion and anonymity he attributed to phonograph records: 

The simplest case can be taken from a purely quantitative example: 
we are told that a certain company manufactures phonographs; we are 
told further that the average number of records bought by the average 
customer per year is four. Such information does not reveal two essential 
facts. The first is that the purchase of records decreases with the time 
of the ownership of the phonograph. . . . Apparently the hobby loses its 
grip upon people after some time. But now let us classify the respondents 
into three types according to all the knowledge we have on their year- 
by-year purchases of records. We will find those who stop using their 
phonographs after about three years or less; those who use them for 
many years but slowly decrease the purchase of records; and finally 
those who use them steadily without any marked decrease. . . . 

The distinctions between these three types are of great practical im- 
portance. The study revealed that there are decisive differences as to 
age and economic status between them. They are different in the kind 
of equipment they use and in the commercial appeals to which they are 
accessible. All these facts would have been overlooked if one had not 
tried to clasafy the respondents according to the larger series of informa- 
tion gathered.** 

Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “The Use of Detailed Interviews in Market Research,” The 
Journal of Marketing, July, 1937, pp. S-6. 
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Another example of the need for typological classification of data 
developed in the course of a study of what people of a community of 
50,000 population thought of banking. It so happened that the com- 
munity studied had several strong banks, competently managed, 
but also had had one merger of a weak bank by a stronger bank and 
one outright failure. Some of the people had been adversely affected 
by the local banking operations. The material was gathered by 
interviewers on a form entitled, “Recovery Questionnaire.” At the 
outset of the interviews, no mention was made of the aim to get 
opinions about banking in particular. Analysis of the questionnaire 
returns showed conclusively that many respondents belonged to cer- 
tain rather distinct types of prejudice groups: (a) general social preju- 
dice — individuals who believed that the present social order in the 
United States is wrong and that breakdowns in banking are some- 
thing to be expected under the faulty general economic structure 
of the country; (6) generalized banking prejudice — persons who, 
though free from the radical or socialization viewpoints of the above 
class, looked upon banking management and supervision as being 
faulty, the local bank failures simply exemplifying their viewpoints ; 
(c) local bank prqudice — individuals who placed the responsibility 
for the local situations squarely upon the managements of the local 
institutions. 

The types represented in the community distributed themselves 
as shown in Table XXV. 


TABLE XXV “ 


A Classification of Prejudice 



Number in 
Each Group 

Percentage 
of Whole 

No prejudice 

288 

S 7 % 

Social prejudice 

43 

8 

Generd banking prejudice 

41 

8 

Local bank prejudice 

86 

17 

Combinations of last three types 

49 

10 


507 

100% 


^'^What Your Community Thinks about Its Banks, published by the Research 
Council, American Bankers Association, December, 1937, p. 8. 
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When responses can be grouped into classes as shown above, the 
businessman can decide upon the specific group toward which he will 
direct parts of his public relations and advertising rampignc He 
may also decide that some of his critics “ are so hopelessly malad- 
justed that only a clinical treatment would be effective in giving 
them the capacity to think objectively about his business or service. 
In many cases, a knowledge of clinical psychology is necessary to 
interpret the significance of research studies of consumers as exem- 
plified in one study of milk consumption in New York City. It was 
found that 35.5 per cent of the persons studied drink no milk at all 
and that people between ten and fifteen years of age are most likely 
to stop drinking milk.®* The comments also indicated that many ^ 
boys consider milk drinking a “sissy” habit. If milk symbolizes 
childhood and the unpleasant phases of childhood, milk for them 
should not be advertised by means of baby pictures. Accordingly, 
one company promoted milk drinking as a food for athletically 
inclined boys. 

These examples indicate only a few of the problems in the applica- 
tion of psychological research to business problems. Other and un- 
foreseeable ones occur in every research project. The complexities 
of factors and influences that arise should have an effect upon the 
student of psychology by causing him to appreciate the very prac- 
tical values of all his courses, including such seemingly remote 
subjects as abnormal and experimental psychology and statistics. 
All these and more are grist for the business psychology student’s 
mill. 


SUMMARY 

To summarize, the student who enjoys the study of psychology 
and also intends to enter business, should recognize that he has few 
chances of ever having the title of “business psychologist.” This is, 
however, not a handicap because he can almost certainly apply to 
some business problems the psychological knowledge, judgment, and 

“This statement does not mean that only certain critics of business are mal^- 
justed. On the contrary, some businessmen are also maladjusted or follow regressive 
practices. 

“ Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “The Use of Detailed Interviews in Market Research,” The 
Journal 0/ Marketing, July, 1937, pp. 3-8. 
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skill which he really assimilates in the classroom, in the library, and 
in the laboratory. Furthermore, his learning and enjoyment of the 
subject will be greatly enhanced if he thinks in terms of the prob- 
lems of business concerns, executives, employees, and customers. 
Some of the problems mentioned and all too briefly treated in this 
chapter are: 

1. Public relations — ^improving the understanding between the 
people on the outside of the business concern and the management. 

2. Personnel relations — ^improving the relations between the 
management and the employees. 

3. The need for further pioneering in the production of more 
goods so that our standard of living may be raised for all people. 

4. Increasing the adaptability of the individual so that he may be 
able to meet adversities such as unemployment. 

5. Recognizing the maladjusted personalities in business. 

6. Improving the colleague relationship between management 
and men. 

7. Interpreting psychological measurement and test data regard- 
ing individuals. 

8. Understanding consumers and how business concerns may 
serve them better or more economically. 

9. Measuring the effects of advertising methods and campaigns 
on sales. 

10. Measuring the effects of specific advertising media on sales 
and reader response. 

11. Developing questionnaire studies that result in valid findings. 

12. Interpreting more accurately the findings obtained from 
consumer surveys. 

13. Improving laboratory techniques for the study of consumer 
preferences. 

14. Improving and using mechanical devices for the measurement 
of consumer reactions. 

These problems mean that the student should read both the 
journals of scientific psychology and the trade journals. For example, 
if he is interested in going into advertising he should read both 
The Journal of Applied Psychology and such trade publications as 
Advertising 6* Selling, Printers' Ink, and Tide. Current readings 
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should be supplemented with attendance at trade conventions, 
participation in meetings of businessmen, and interviews with 
executives and employees. If he does this, he will develop the col- 
league attitude, and find that many other problems of business 
might have been discussed in this chapter. 

Certain problems have been ignored because of lack of space, the 
limitations of the writer, or the work done in regard to the problem. 
Among these are personal salesmanship, employee accidents, tests 
for automobile drivers, business cycles, leadership in business, and 
others. These topics as well as those mentioned in the chapter should 
be studied in other courses, books, and journals. 

One of the most common criticisms of modern education is the^ 
wide gap between the instruction of the classroom and the conditions 
and requirements of business life. This gap will disappear if the indi- 
vidual student will first become acquainted with the problems of 
modern business and then construct his own bridges out of the many 
valuable materials offered him in the classroom, by his books, and 
in his laboratory experiments. But he must first become acquainted 
with the problems of business, bearing in mind that “ He who learns, 
and makes no use of his learning, is a beast of burden with a load of 
books .” — Saadi. 


Study Questions 

1. Has the author carried through the chapter the four underlying 
themes which he mentioned on the first page? Would you prefer to 
rephrase or modify the four he mentioned? If so, what revisions do you 
suggest? 

2. Has the author directed the content of his chapter mainly to: 

(a) Psychologists trained to deal with business problems, 

(b) Psychologists who teach business students, 

(c) Graduate students who want to become business psychologists, 

(d) Undergraduate students of psychology who plan to enter business, 
or to 

(e) Research workers who are now dealing with business problems? 

3. Name the scientific journals mentioned in the chapter content and 
footnotes. 

4. Name the trade journals mentioned in the chapter content and 
footnotes. 
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5. State the major conclusion that developed from the Western Elec- 
tric Company’s experimental room study of relay assemblers. How does 
this finding apply to the college student? 

6. Why is it difficult for many businessmen to understand people 
who criticize business in general? 

7. Of the several classes of persons or causes blamed for the depres- 
sion by the textile workers of Chamberlin’s survey, which group was 
blamed most often? Can you suggest any possible reasons for their being 
the scapegoat? 

8. If you believe that geographical frontiers have given way to new 
social and scientific frontiers, will this affect the college training you 
need? In what respects? 

9. The author suggests that educators and psychologists might do 
more to prepare citizens for unemployment by increasing the adapta- 
bility of the individual. If you were to set up an educational plan for 
such an objective, how would you change our present educational sys- 
tems and methods? 

10. What one psychological concept has been suggested for the execu- 
tive who is confronted with a problem employee? Does this help you to 
explain some of your own behavior? If so, give an example. 

n. In business, successful psychologists have an attitude of colleague- 
ship toward executives and employees. Do teachers give the impression 
of being colleagues of their students? How may a classroom be given an 
atmosphere of the colleague kind? 

12. Name all the firms and individuals mentioned in the chapter who 
make consumer research investigations for the benefit of businessmen, 
particularly advertising and marketing executives. 

13. Which advertisement rating system is being revised constantly? 
What sources of data are used as criteria for the improvement of this 
rating system? 

14. State several rules for phrasing questions in a consumer study. 

1 5. Explain the method which is supposed to overcome the researcher’s 
questions that tend to compel “strait-jacket thinking” on the part of 
respondents. ‘ 

16. Name and explain several mechanical devices now used in making 
consumer investigations. 

17. Interview several leading business executives and ask each which 
of the fourteen business problems, listed at the end of the chapter, are 
most important in their judgment. Can you think of any information 
you have gained in psychology courses that might suggest methods of 
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dealing with some of the problems the businessmen conader e^)edally 
baffling? 

Selected Readings 

The references given in the footnotes throughout the chapter suggest 
sources for further reading on the topics to which the footnotes refer. 
Students who wish to become acqumnted with several standard texts, 
applicable to certain topics treated in the chapter, may refer to the 
following titles and chapters: 

GrifiSth, Coleman R., An Introduction to Applied Psychology, Part Six: 
“Psychology in Industry and Commerce,” The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1935. 

Hepner, Harry W., Effective Advertising, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., / 
1941. 

Jenkins, John G., Psychology in Business and Industry, Part I, “Intro- 
duction to Psychotechnology,” and Part VI, “Psychological Problems 
in Market Research,” John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1935. 
Moore, Herbert, Psychology fot Business and Industry, Chapter I, “Psy- 
chology’s Service to Business and Industry,” and Chapter XIV, 
“Psychological Problems in Advertising,” McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1939. 

Poffenberger, A. T., Applied Psychology, Chapter XXI, “The Nature of 
the Consumer,” and Chapter XXII, “The Adjustment of Advertising 
and Selling Methods to the Consumer,” D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, New York, 1929. 



CHAPTER IX 


How Is Psychology Used in Law and Criminology? 
I. psychology in law 


By Carroll A. Whitmer, university of Pittsburgh 


The results of psychological experimentation have thus far found 
less direct application in the field of legal practice than in many 
other professional fields. This has been due not to the lack of possi- 
bilities for use of well-demonstrated principles of psychology in the 
courts, but to the fact that law and psychology have been distinctly 
different in their approach to the solution of human problems. Law 
is a system built upon precedent — that is, what has been done is 
proof of its correctness. Being based upon the principle of precedent, 
law has changed very slowly and its pride in stability is an axiom. 
On the contrary, psychology being a new science continually 
modifies its principles to fit newly discovered facts and so presents 
an appearance of instability. Lawyers sometimes comment that if 
psychologists themselves cannot agree on what they believe, why 
then should the law be expected to adopt their advice. However, this 
appearance of instability in psychology is characteristic of any 
experimental science, particularly in its early stages of development. 
To the scientist, the evolution of concepts and principles signifies 
growth; but to the lawyer, changes in concepts and prindples are 
odious. 

Psychologists who have written concerning the lack of application 
of psychological principles in the law have often failed to recognize 
the fundamental differences between the legal system and the 
scientific system. Failure to recognize these differences has resulted 
in impractical suggestions and consequently has antagonized the 
legal profession instead of leading to co-operative efforts. The 
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psychologist should be to the lawyer what the chemist is to the 
doctor and what the physicist is to the engineer. In order to bring 
about this relationship there must be an understanding of the fimda- 
mentals of the systems involved and a recognition of the traditions 
of the professions. 

In spite of the fundamental differences in methodology between 
the law and psychology, some data of psychology have won recogni- 
tion by the courts. Legal practices have changed slowly over a 
period of many centuries and the changes have been in the direction 
of a more scientific point of view in dealing with human behavior. 
The wide difference between trial by ordeal and the procedure in 
the modern juvenile court in which the judge is aided by a physician,^ 
psychiatrist, psychologist, and social worker illustrates the progress 
toward more scientific procedure in the court. In recent years the 
“behavior clinic” employing psychiatrist, psychologist, and social 
case worker has become a recognized adjunct of a few courts in 
large cities. The Behavior Clinic of the Criminal Court in Allegheny 
County. Pennsylvania, is an example of the tendency for the court to 
use scientific aid in dealing with human behavior. The work of this 
clinic is relatively limited in scope in that its main service is to 
provide the judge with facts about the convict so that the disposition 
of the case may be adapted to the individual as well as to the crime. 
Whenever the scientists working in such a co-operative relationship 
with the courts prove the worth of their service it is reasonable to 
assume that the scope of their service will gradually be extended to 
other areas of legal relationships. 

The typical court scene with plaintiff, defendant, opposing 
counsel, witnesses, the judge, and the jury offers an area of human 
relationship rich in psychological data. Opposing goals, the defend- 
ant to prove innocence, the plaintiff to prove guilt, and the judge 
and jury to see that justice be done, elicit a complex pattern of 
human motives and behavior of great interest to the psychologist. 
The psychologist seeks to sift out the various factors in this com- 
plex pattern and to apply the facts and principles of his science. 
It is the purpose of this chapter to trace the growth of some of the 
present uses of psychology in legal practice and to point out the 
possibilities for further development of such applications. 
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The Collection and Evaluation of Testimony. Consideration will 
first be given to the application of psychological facts and principles 
to the behavior of the witness and to his testimony. Testimony is a 
disclosure of what the witness has perceived. It is a report of what 
the witness thinks he observed and sometimes is not at all a true 
picture of what really occurred. Psychologically, perception is 
considered to be a process resulting in meaningful interpretation of 
sensory experience. The testimony of the witness, then, is dependent 
upon the accuracy of his observation plus the pattern of relationship 
which he uses in making his experience meaningful. 

Sensory Influences. The degree of accuracy in observation is par- 
tially determined by individual differences in sensory acuteness. 
The variations are increasingly greater when sensory equipment 
is deficient. The court has rather generally accepted the observa- 
tions of the witness, made in good faith, without any attempt to 
check the efficiency of his sensory equipment. Administrative 
difficulty involved in the attempted measurement of the sensory 
powers of all witnesses is admittedly a big problem. However, the 
possible application of common sensory measurements and the 
psychological implications of individual differences in sensory 
acuteness have generally gone unrecognized in the court. 

Let us consider some of the common individual differences which 
are sources of error in observation. Visual observations are the most 
common basis for testimony. The law gives the most credence to 
“what the witness has seen.” However, “What can the witness see?” 
is a very pertinent question which is seldom raised. Some well-known 
visual conditions which would obviously influence the answer to 
this question are near-sightedness, far-sightedness, various eye 
deficiencies which distort the visual image, color-blindness, and in 
fact any condition limiting the visual field. Today the court over- 
looks the possible effects of these deficiencies in spite of their preva- 
lence. The percentage of people who have deficient vision, according 
to Luckiesh and Moss, ranges from 23 per cent of people under 
twenty years of age to 82 per cent of people between fifty and sixty 
years and even 95 per cent of those over sixty years of age. In a 
sample of 3000 employed men one tenth of the younger men had 
adequate visual correction and of those men who were fifty years 
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old only one fourth had adequate glasses.^ It is easily possible for 
the alert attorney to set up a circumstance which may demonstrate 
the error of a witness whose testimony would have been 
with his degree of sensory defect. The attorney familiar with various 
sensory deficiencies might find his knowledge of advantage. With 
more frequent use of such information it is quite possible that the 
court would come to recognize and provide for the qualification 
of the testimony if the witness were shown to have sensory defect. 

It has been pointed out that the courts have generally ruled against 
visual defects as factors in contributory negligence in accident cases 
in which the injured had deficient vision.* Even though the court 
may be prejudiced against the acknowledgement of individual ^ 
differences in sensory acuity, the continued demonstration of the 
scientific findings concerning individual differences may eventually 
lead to recognition of those most important factors. 

Perceptual Influences. Visual perception, i.e., the interpretation 
of Ansual experience, has beexi demonstrated to be fraught with pit- 
falls of error. The conditions under which visual observations are 
made contribute to the inaccuracy of perception. The inaccuracies 
of twilight vision have long been a matter of record in psychology 
textbooks. Certain colors, notably red, offer increasmgly inadequate 
stimuli as darkness approaches. Likewise, visibility dependent upon 
backgrounds which blend with the visual objects have a great deal to 
do with visual inaccuracy. The courts have been willing to accept 
demonstrated evidence of visual inaccuracy when amount of light, 
backgrounds, etc. have been shown in duplicate situations. There 
are, however, no specific rulings concerning these conditions. It 
remains again for the attorney to recognize the possibilities of such 
errors and prove them to the court. 

The phenomenon of visual adaptation presents a source of error 
under certain circumstances. Everyone has at one time or another 
found himself handicapped when he has gone from a well-lighted 
room into a poorly lighted room, or from the dark into the daylight. 
Obviously we can make only very imperfect visual observations 

> M. Luckiesh and F. K. Moss, The Science of Seeing, D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., New York, 1937, p. 256. 

* Harold E. Burtt, Legal Psychology, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1931, p. 18. 
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during the period in which the eyes are adapting to changes in the 
amount of light. Testimony depending upon observations at such 
times is of very questionable accuracy, although that fact may not 
necessarily be considered by the court. Testimony involved in 
accident cases, in which someone has been “blinded” by approaching 
automobile headlights is not uncommon. In fact, some legislative 
action has been taken to regulate the power and adjustment of 
headlights, but there is still the problem of sun blinding and its effect 
on the accuracy of observations. Recall of visual observations, made 
when conditions of visibility are not optimum, is a type of testimony 
which requires much sifting and checking before facts are obtained. 
Direct evidence from the psychological laboratory would be of 
relatively little use in such situations because of the difficulties 
involved in producing a duplicate situation, but a knowledge of the 
possible inaccuracies would be of service to the attorney in his 
attempts to check testimony by questioning. 

The phenomena of visual illusion and space perception are also 
important in their effect upon the accuracy of testimony. Psychol- 
ogists have long pointed out certain constant tendencies to error 
in the judgment of size, space, and speed. A. S. Osborne has pointed 
out, in a recent article, that there are marked individual differences 
in abilities to perceive form, size, and distance relationships.® He 
proposes a test to be used to detect “form blindness” before the 
admission of proof which depends upon the ability of the witness to 
perceive form relationships. We know, for example, that certain 
arrangements of lines make things look longer, shorter, wider, or 
narrower than they actually are. Distance parallel with lines is 
judged greater than distance across lines. We see depth in pictures 
partially because of such line arrangements. We know also that 
speed is judged principally by using fixed objects as reference points. 
Quantitative judgments based upon such observations are obviously 
affected by both visual efficiency and experience. 

The speed at which an automobile or train is traveling and the 
distance it covers in a short time are frequent subjects for testimony 
in the court. The courts have generally allowed evidence concerning 

’ A. S. Osborne, “Form Blindness and Proof,” Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, 1939, pp. 243-249. 
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the validity of such testimony to be demonstrated on the basis of 
lay opinion concerning the possibility of accuracy under the circum- 
stances described. Oftentimes there is marked variation in the 
testimony of different witnesses. In the testimony concerning the 
speed of a train just before a wreck one witness estimated the speed 
at twenty-five miles per hour while another witness estimated the 
speed at the same time to be sixty miles per hour.^ Assuming both 
these witnesses to be testifying in good faith, some knowledge of the 
psychological factors involved in perception would certainly be 
of more value than sifting such testimony by lay opinion. 

Testimony based on auditory observation also occurs frequently 
in our courts and is also often inaccurate. Auditory acuity varies ^ 
widely among people, not only with respect to the response to the 
intensity of the sound, but also because of deficiencies in hearing 
particular ranges of sounds. These latter special difficulties are 
called “tonal islands.” For example, a person might have perfectly 
normal hearing for sounds within a certain pitch range and be very 
inaccurate in his judgment of sounds in another range. Then, too, 
it has been demonstrated by experiment that when the origin of 
a sound is equidistant from each ear it is impossible to determine 
its direction. Such possible sources of error in auditory judgments 
obviously may affect the validity of testimony. ■ 

Judgments based upon the cutaneous (skin) senses or upon the 
kinaesthetic sense, or upon the sense of equilibrium, appear less 
frequently in testimony. They do actually appear, however, in 
testimony concerning brawls or explosions or accidents where 
physical contact has occurred. Testimony in such circumstances is 
unusually subject to error, not only because of the inaccuracies of 
sensation but also because of excitement and other factors condition- 
ing attention. Psychologists who have experimented with intro- 
spection have generally agreed that the accuracy of perception 
based upon these senses is even less than for vision. 

Perception is a complex process depending upon many factors 
and even though the witness may have had perfect sensory powers 
he would still be subject to such influences as past experience, 

* From testimony reported in the Pittsburgh Press, Saturday, March 3, 1934, con- 
cerning the wreck of the Akion-Pittsburgh flyer in Pittsburgh. 
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contrasts in various degrees of stimulation, and his mental set 
at the time of recall. Psychological experimentation, notably that 
of the Gestalt school of psychologists, has emphasized the universal 
tendency to make the immediate sensory experience fit into its own 
background and the experience of the observer. For example, if a 
person sees a car rapidly approaching a pedestrian he may actually 
close his eyes and hold his ears until the accident is over. He then 
completes his perception so that it seems to him as accurate as if 
it had been recorded by a motion-picture camera with sound record- 
ing. All of our perceptions suffer from inaccuracies, to a greater or 
less extent, due to this “filling in tendency.” We may say that it 
is characteristic of perception. Coleman R. Griffith reported an 
experiment in testimony which shows in a very conclusive manner 
how erroneous perceptions may be.® In this experiment Griffith had 
prearranged a setup of a chemistry demonstration on the lecture 
table in the classroom. After the lecture had started the lecturer 
purposely upset some of the apparatus and a student called a warn- 
ing whereupon a demonstrator came into the room and reproved the 
lecturer for disturbing the apparatus. A heated conversation ensued 
for a period of thirty-eight seconds. Following this conversation 
the four hundred students in the room answered questions about 
the incident. Examples of erroneous testimony are shown. The 
responses estimated that from two to nine people were involved 
instead of the three who actually took part in the incident. The time 
of the incident was estimated to range from ten to two hundred 
seconds. Widely different descriptions of the wrecked apparatus 
and the appearance and attitudes of the participants were given. 

Burtt cites cases to show how attorneys who knew the possible 
errors in perception (reported in testimony) have made use of that 
knowledge in setting up duplicate situations to demonstrate the 
source of the error to the court. For example, in a case in which an 
identification of a person was made at a certain distance at night 
the opposing counsel presented a number of witnesses who testified 
that observations made under similar circumstances showed that the 
identification was impossible.® 

'Coleman R. Griffith, General Introduction to Psychology, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1928, p. 516 S. ' Harold E. Burtt, op. dl., p. 19. 
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The Influence of AttenUon. If we could assume that testimony was 
based upon completely reliable sensation and perception, there 
would still be major sources of error. Attention is one of thes e pos- 
sible sources of error and is very closely allied to sensation and 
perception. Sensation and perception are facilitated when the 
observer responds to the stimulus with undivided attention. If 
such a warning as “watch what is going to happen” could be sounded 
before an event occurs, there is little doubt but that the observer’s 
testimony would be more accurate. Most testimony on the contrary 
is based upon observations made under unexpected circumstances. 
Experiments from the psychological laboratory show that it is 
possible for the observer to attend to but “one thing at a time” and 
that the span of attention is limited to only five or six elements at 
most in any single observation. When we read the elaborate descrip- 
tions of the details connected with an accident which occurred 
in a fraction of a second, we can well be suspicious. There is no 
reflection upon the observer’s integrity, but rather upon the lack of 
knowledge about his powers of observation. Attention is influenced 
by experience and interest. The physician observing an automobile 
accident will make observations different from those made by an 
automobile mechanic. The differences in what each will see is due 
for the most part to the fact that each looks for something different. 
What one looks for is influenced by one’s interests. 

Attention is a very difficult factor to evaluate because it is prac- 
tically impossible to determine the degree or direction of attention 
at the moment when an observation was made. In the process of 
sifting testimony, the court has recognized distracting stimuli and 
unusual circumstances such as the fact that another person liad 
called the witness’s attention to the thing upon which his testimony 
was based. For example, a case cited by Burtt admitted the testi- 
mony concerning the failure of a train to whistle at a crossing because 
the witness’s wife had remarked at the time that the train had not 
whistled . '' This remark was sufficient evidence to sustain the assump- 
tion that the maTi had “attended” to the absence of the whistle. 

The Influence of Memory. Memory is another source of error which 
must be conadered in the evaluation of testimony. The ability to 

’ Harold E. Burtt, of. cit., p. 63. 
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recall previous experiences when particular stimuli are presented 
has been the subject of many experiments in the psychological 
laboratory. The results of experiments are obtained under controlled 
conditions, i.e., certain factors which may influence a memory are 
ruled out in order to test the influence of some particular factor 
being considered in the experiment. Because of this control of 
variables in the laboratory experiments and because of individual 
variations in the strength of memories we cannot be specific about 
the per cent of error in any given court testimony. But any of the 
factors which affect the accuracy of memories in the laboratory 
experiments, in addition to those occurring in everyday living, can 
be expected to be active in the experience of the witness. The possible 
extent of fallacy in testimony may thus be appreciated. 

Other things being equal, a memory is most accurate when recall 
is made immediately following the observation. The effect of time 
interval on the error of report has been shown by Dallenbach to 
increase from 14 per cent errors on the day of the observation to 
22 per cent errors after an interval of forty-five days.® It would be 
fortunate indeed if testimony could be taken soon after observations 
were made. Long delays of weeks and months between the time an 
observation was made and the time the witness is called for testi- 
mony are often made necessary by crowded court dockets, prepara- 
tion of cases, etc. Meanwhile testimony during a coroner’s inquest, 
newspaper reports, discussion with friends, and the modification 
constantly occurring through recall and imagination all serve to 
distort the original observation. The process of cross-examination 
may sift out many of the fallacies in testimony, but also may confuse 
some memories which are already relatively correct. 

In addition to the long time interval between observation and 
report, there are other factors which seem particularly likely to 
affect the accuracy of memories offered in testimony. Among these 
influences are the intent to remember and the influence of emotion. 
Memories in laboratory experiments have been found to be more 
accurate when the observer intended to try to remember. The effect 
of intention on memory is demonstrated in an experiment by Boswell 

• K. M. Dallenbach, “The delation of Memory Error to Time Interval,” Psycho- 
logical Review, 1913, 20:323-337. 
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and Foster.® These experimenters show that the subject’s intention 
to remember improves not only the immediate memory but also 
the recall at a later date. They explain these results on the basis of 
introspective data which indicate that the method of memorizing 
is affected by the intention to remember because the subjects used 
various associations for fixation and recall when they expected to 
retain the memories over a long period of time. 

The average witness probably not only observes without a mental 
set of intention to remember but also forgets to observe many details 
about which he may be asked to testify. In a laboratory study 
Alice S. Beard demonstrated that it was possible to train observers 
so that their reports of observations contained 20 per cent more 
correct details than before training.*® It would seem reasonable to 
suppose that most witnesses are dependent upon incidental mem- 
ories of many details which they are untrained to try to remember. 
It cannot be denied that the witness intended to remember after 
the observation was made, but it is most unlikely that he would 
have that mental set before making the observation. 

The class experiment reported by Griffith showed more fallacy 
in recall than is usually found in the laboratory experiments on 
observation and report.** The conditions of that experiment involved 
emotional responses not present in the usual laboratory studies. 
When the observer is subjected to an emotionally exciting situation, 
his observations are less detailed and less accurate than in a situation 
without emotional tension. Testimony is frequently based upon 
situations in which intense emotional experience is present not 
only at the time of the observation but also during the recall in court. 
The circumstances at the time of recall are often much the same 
as those for the small boy who attempts to recite his first “piece” 
and is overcome with stage fright. 

Often the court fails to differentiate between the accuracy of recall 
and recognition as types of memory. The lack of validity in recogni- 
tion is evidenced in the frequent errors which have occurred when 

• F. P. Boswell and W. S. Foster, “On Memorizing with the Intention Permanently 
to Retain,” American Journal of Psychology, 1916, 27:420-426. 

“ Alice Stoute Beard, “Educability of Observation and Report,” Bulletin of the 
Extension Division, Indiana University, Vol. 7, No. 12, August, 1922. 

“ C. R. Griffith, op. cit. 
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people have been permitted to accuse a suspect of a crime either 
from seeing him with other suspects or by recognizing his picture. 
In the emotional stress of such an incident as a holdup where condi- 
tions for observation are poor, a few memories may be woven into 
an entirely incorrect picture. Gross errors have arisen from this 
possibility. Unless the accused can prove a satisfactory alibi, he is 
placed in a very difficult position. Two taxi drivers narrowly escaped 
the death penalty in Massachusetts a few years ago after having 
been identified by recognition.^ They were mistakenly identified 
as the criminals by a witness who was present at the scene of the 
crime. The witness in this case picked these particular persons from 
a number of suspects. They were unable to prove an alibi because 
they were cruising for fares at the time of a murder. A fortunate con- 
fession by the guilty person was the lucky incident which saved them. 

Observations made with intent to remember and without the tinge 
of emotional concomitant are on the whole likely to be recalled more 
accurately. Unfortunately neither of these conditions is likely to 
prevail in many of the memories called for imder oath in the court. 
Psychological experiment shows that emotion tends to distort 
observations and reduce the accuracy of recall. The court has set 
a curious precedent in the evaluation of testimony given under 
emotional stress. Testimony so given, particularly in an emotional 
exclamation at the time of the incident upon which the testimony 
is based, is credited by the court in preference to carefully sifted 
or reconsidered recall. The assumption is that the witness speaks 
the truth under emotional stress because he does not have time to 
consider the implications of his words. This ruling may respect the 
factor of time in memory, but it certainly is not in harmony with 
the psychological evidence concerning the effects of emotion. 

Legal interpretation of the time factor in “intent” and “premedita- 
tion” is discussed in detail in an article by Britt. This writerpoints out 
that lawyers should recognize that their standards for interpreting 
the functioning of the mind of the accused are artificial and arbitrary 
and that even the death penalty may follow such interpretations.^® 

** Pittsburgh Press, April i6, 1934. 

^ Steuart Henderson Britt, 'The Social Psychology of Law,” Illinois Law Review, 
ip4o, 34*919-928. 
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The Influence of Suggestion. Suggestion has long been recognized 
by psychologists as an important factor in human behavior. Tlie 
advertiser and the salesman and certainly the lawyer have made 
much practical use of the principles of suggestion. Laboratory 
experiments show its influence under controlled conditions, but 
as yet there are no adequate measures for this important psycho- 
logical factor in real life situations. Examples of the influence of 
suggestion, particularly in testimony, are numerous but difficult to 
quantify or prove apart from other influences. There is ample evi- 
dence to show that children and the mentally deficient are particu- 
larly susceptible to suggestion. Individuals with particular t5q)es 
of mental disease are more suggestible than normal people. Public ■ 
opinion tends to influence all of us through suggestion. What effect 
public opinion, newspaper opinion, and general sentimental reaction 
may have had on a trial, like the Lindbergh kidnapping trial, is 
impossible to estimate. Considerable psychological experimentation 
has been devoted to the study of the suggestive influence of different 
forms of questions. Notable experiments in this field were conducted 
by Muscio “ and by Burtt.*® The general conclusion is that the 
wording of the question affects the answer. The most influential 
form of question is that containing more than one negative. There 
is some doubt as to whether this is a suggestive or a confusing 
influence. It is certain, however, that an attorney who words his 
questions with intent to suggest the answer may influence much of 
the testimony in the direction he desires. 

The Influence of Method of Recall. If it were possible to solve all 
the problems concerning the validity of testimony, the problem of 
obtaining and sifting the testimony in court would still remain 
unsolved. The witness is not allowed to appear in court and tell his 
own story in his own way even though his testimony might be per- 
fectly vjffid. Even though the witness is sworn to tell the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, there are many barriers in cotut 
procedure which prevent him from carrying out his oath. His testi- 
mony must be given in the way prescribed by the court and it will 

« B. Muscio, “The Influence of the Fonn of Question,” British Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 191S. 8:351 ff- 

Harold E. Burtt, op. cit., p. 127 A- 
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be weighed and sifted in the minutest detail. During this process of 
questioning and cross-questioning the testimony will be interpreted 
in the light of restrictions and limitations. The process may often 
have the same effect with respect to validity that occurs when an 
author is quoted by half sentences. 

Psychological experiments have shown that free narration of 
testimony is more valid than answers to specific questions. The ques- 
tion method may reveal more information, but questions lower 
the accuracy of the report. Free narration is a fiction as far as actual 
court procedure is concerned because the witness is subject to many 
restrictions imposed in the court procedure. The rules of the court 
and the procedure involved in cross-examination are supposed to 
sift the testimony down to a minimum of pertinent fact. There is 
no very clear experimental result bearing out the value of cross- 
examination and obviously its effect is largely determined by the 
technique of the cross-examiner and the particular witness being 
questioned. Questions and their suggested effects are oftentimes 
less concerned with the testimony than they are with producing the 
desired effect upon the jury. The practice of cross-examination is 
generally defended by lawyers and often criticized by the lay observer 
and by the witness who feels that he has been subjected to the 
“double cross.” Cross-examination has little defense as a scientific 
procedure in the interest of validity of testimony, but a very inter- 
esting defense from the lawyer’s point of view may be found in the 
popular volume entitled You May Cross-Examine}^ 

The ritual involved in the swearing of oath has been subjected 
to public discussion in recent years due to the fact that members of 
certain religious sects have refused to abide by that court formula. 
Then also the oath has come into question when the atheist gives 
testimony. Psychological experiments dealing with the value of the 
oath have shown that in the laboratory situation the percentage 
of error in unsworn testimony is nearly twice as great as the per- 
centage for sworn testimony This result, it must be remembered, 


L. Herman and M. Goldberg, You May Cross-Examine, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1937. 

M. Whipple, Manual of Mental and Physical Tests (Complex Processes), 
Warwick and York, Inc., Baltimore, 1921, p. 32, 
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is scientifically honest. Would a similar result obtain in the court- 
room? 

The Jury Evaluation of Testimony. The jury system as a means 
of determining the relative value of testimony has many psycholog- 
ical implications. With respect to the composition and qualification 
of the jury we may cite an expert opinion of juries in the book by 
Wilcox.i* He points out that whereas the judge is chosen for his 
learning, the jury is chosen for its lack of learning. 

The qualification for jury service is negative rather than positive. 
Restrictions center about knowledge, interests, opinions, and prej- 
udices. In many cases living up to an imposed restriction is fiction, 
for what juror goes on a panel in a widely advertised ki dnappin g ^ 
case without prejudice or opinion. Jurors are human. They are 
subject to the same influences which affect other people except 
during the time of the trial when their outside contacts may be 
curtailed. Some psychological investigation of the effects of discus- 
sion, reading newspapers, etc. show positive effects on the opinions 
of college students and there is little reason to doubt but that jurors 
are subject to the same influences in a probably greater degree. 
Experimental work with a real jury would be very difficult to carry 
out. The jury system has been under considerable question among 
legal experts and significantly enough the highest courts do not 
employ the trial by jury method. Psychologically there would prob- 
ably be much more reliability in a system involving the presentation 
of evidence before a jury of experts in the field in which the delin- 
quency occurs. Such a system would surely be much more scientific 
than the use of emotional appeal to twelve people who may have 
as their only qualification the fact that they are peers in civil 
rights. 

Within recent years there has been considerable discussion of the 
qualifications of certain judges on account of their social philosophy. 
Theoretically the jury weighs evidence impersonally and the judge 
imposes sentence impersonally. Psychologically no human decisions 
can be made impersonally. Our decisions are influenced by our 
experiences, prejudices, and philosophy of life. The psychology 
of the judge has yet to be written, although the person interested 

** H. Wilcox, Frailties of the Jury^ Chicago, Legal Literature Company, 1901. 
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in that topic will find a thought-provoking discussion in Robinson’s 
Law and the Lawyers}* 

The Determination of Guilt If all criminals made an honest con- 
fession of guilt there would be a great reduction in the usual court 
procedure. The signed confession oftentimes relieves the district 
attorney of proving the guilt of the suspect and simplifies the trial. 
Extreme measures are sometimes directed toward this end. The 
popular term for such measures is “third degree.” Weird stories of 
extreme cruelty in attempts to force confessions have at various 
times been proved and many more times have been suspected of 
being true but have lacked proof because of the precautions taken 
to prevent proof. Only the most careless officer would leave marks 
of his treatment on the body of the accused. Such tactics as exhaust- 
ing the accused by prevention of sleep, forcing him to look at bright 
lights, sweating him, threatening with hot irons and flogging are 
condemned alike by the legal profession and by the public. The 
court refuses to accept a confession when it can be shown to have 
been procured under duress. The psychological interest in this 
situation is in the fact that there are humane and much more 
objective means of determining guilt. 

There is no inherent value in a confession without a determination 
of guilt. Many confessions are not at all what they seem to be. 
They may not only be false, but they actually may be purposely 
misleading. Burtt has pointed out that confessions sometimes are 
means of obtaining lodging for a cold winter or they may even serv^e 
as good alibis to cover up much more serious offenses.*® The merit 
of the psychological methods of determining guilt is that they may 
even detect the false confession which might otherwise mislead the 
courts. 

The Word Association Method. The basis for the psychological 
methods of determination of guilt is in the association response. 
The working hypothesis is that if a person has had the experience 
of which he is accused, then any element from that experience when 
used as a stimulus will arouse a response which is also related to the 

** Edward S. Robinson, low and the Lawyers, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
IMS. 

*** Harold E. Burtt, op. at., Chapter VIII. 
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experience. The “association reaction” is the oldest of the indirect 
methods of determining “guilt” in the psychological laboratory. 
The typical procedure is to have the person suspected of guilt 
respond to a stimulus word with the first word he can thinV of. The 
list of stimulus words is composed of some which are in no way con- 
nected with the “crime,” and others which are directly connected 
with the “crime.” The accused will give common responses to the 
noncrucial words; while the crucial words may elicit a response 
connected with the “crime.” If the accused is guilty, he may sub- 
stitute a word which has no relation to the “crime,” but this will 
delay his reaction. From a record comprised of the stimulus word, 
the response word, the response time, and any irregularities m the ,, 
record, the guilty person can be detected. The effect of guilt is 
particularly clear if his record is compared with the records of inno- 
cent subjects who have responded to the same words. 

The word association method of determining guilt has not met 
legal recognition. The results are sometimes difficult to interpret 
and obviously some co-operation on the part of the accused and his 
legal counsel would be necessary. Then, too, there is always the 
possibility that the responses of the accused could be interpreted 
as self-incrimination and hence be of no use in the eyes of the court. 
The word association method has significance as a psychological 
technique in the laboratory and in the police station, but it is of 
little use in court. 

The Physiological Reaction Methods. The basic assumption in the 
methods of physiological expression is that there are emotional 
associations in guilt. The physiological aspects of the emotional 
response cannot be controlled voluntarily. By presenting words or 
questions associated with the crime, emotional responses are stimu- 
lated in the guilty person. The same stimuli are, of course, inade- 
quate as stimuli for the emotional response of an innocent person. 
The stimuli may be the same as in the word association or they may 
be short questions, some related to the crime situation and some 
entirely unrelated to the crime. The technique of measuring the 
physiological components of the emotional response at the presenta- 
tion of a critical stimulus has been developed into a techmque of 
determining guilt. 
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Pioneer work in the attempt to use a physiological measurement 
as a means of detecting guilt is recorded in the work of Benussi.** 
He experimented with breathing rates and derived a formula from 
the inspiration-expiration ratio, which showed some relation to 
the deceptive response. Breathing ratios have been investigated by 
Burtt ** and other workers but the technique never was developed 
to a sufficient degree of accuracy to warrant its use alone as an 
indication of guilt. It is still used as a supplementary response in 
combination with other more indicative physiological responses. 

The measurement of blood pressure first employed by Marston as 
an indication of guilt has proved to be a very fruitful method of 
attack on the problem.^® The usual blood pressure measurement 
taken by the physician and used by Marston is an intermittent 
measurement and, besides being very uncomfortable, was found to 
be deficient in the fact that some changes could occur between the 
times when measurements were being taken. In the course of experi- 
mentation and practical use in the Berkeley, California, Police 
Department, Larson developed a technique of taking a continuous 
record of blood pressure.-'* In Larson’s method the suspect wears a 
rubber sleeve with sufficient pressure in it to make possible a record 
of slight changes in blood pressure during the whole time of the 
inquiry. The record is automatically recorded on a moving drum 
by a continuous line marker. The variation in blood pressure is 
determined by the variation in the record and can be matched in 
time relationship with the presentation of any of the stimuli. The 
relative rather than the absolute amount of increase of blood pres- 
sure following the critical stimuli is used as an indication of guilt. 
For this reason even though the suspect is under considerable emo- 
tional strain and will have increased blood pressure at the time of 
the investigation, his guilt will still be evident in the additional 
increase in blood pressure accompanying his responses to the 

V. Benussi, “Die Almungssymptome der LUge,” Archie ftir die gesamte Psychdogie, 
1914, 3 i :*44-273. 

** Harold E. Burtt, “Further Technique for Inspiration-Expiration Ratios,” Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1921, 4:106 ff. 

•• W. M. Marston, “Systolic Blood Pressure Symptoms of Deception,” Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1917, 2:117 ff. 

“ John A. Larson, Lying and Its Detection, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
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questions dr words associated with his crime. It might be thought 
that the habitual criminal would have no emotional response at 
the time of the investigation because he might be hardened by 
previous experience. The evidence in this type of case is particularly 
in favor of the physiological methods because even though the man 
may control his exterior expression and lie with an honest appear- 
ance he lacks control of his blood pressure. Larson indicates that the 
recidivist is a better subject for investigation than the novice 
because it is actually possible for the novice to be so emotionally 
stirred up that his record is difficult to decipher. 

The most widely publicized of the physiological methods of crime 
detection has been the device called a polygraph developed by 
Dr. Leonarde Keeler of Northwestern University.*® This popularly* 
mentioned “lie-detector” is a combination of various physiological 
measurements including blood pressure and is not significantly 
different from that used by Larson. The use of this device under 
strictly controlled conditions has proved beyond a doubt that it 
works as a scientific detector of guilt. The evidence has been clear 
enough that legal authorities and courts have used the records 
obtained and interpreted by Larson and Keeler to make important 
decisions concerning both the guilt and innocence of suspects when 
other methods had failed.*® This technique in the hands of the well- 
trained person is without doubt one of the most scientific means of 
determining guilt. Interestingly enough in one widely publicized 
murder case where the circumstantial evidence later proved strong 
enough to convict the accused, the counsel for the defendant refused 
to allow Keeler to make an examination. Such refusal is within the 
law because of the rules concerning self-incrimination, but to the 
psychologist acquainted with the technique of the method of investi- 
gation the refusal in itself might well be considered a response 
indicative of guilt. 

Attempts have been made to use the psychogalvanometer as a 
detector of guilt. This instrument measures electrical changes in 
skin surface during the emotional response. There is little doubt but 

* Leonardo Keeler, “A Method of Detecting Deception,” American Journal of 
Police Science, 1930, 1:42. 

“ John A. Larson, op. cit. 
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that it accomplishes that task but there are so many possible vari- 
ables such as the amount of moisture change in skin surface and 
the maintenance of a constant contact, etc. that the measurements 
with present techniques are not reliable enough to use practically 
in the detection of guilt. With further research there may be possi- 
bilities of use of this type of measurement. Dr. Chester W. Darrow 
of the Institute for Juvenile Research in Chicago has added the 
psychogalvanometric recording to the polygraph as used by Larson 
and Keeler and is doing research in guilt detection. 

Various other devices or signs have at one time or another been 
advocated as possible guilt detectors. Considerable publicity has 
been given to the use of the drug scopolamin as a means of guilt 
detection. A detailed discussion of the use of the drug by the Texas 
obstetrician, Dr. House, who introduced it as a guilt detector is 
presented by Larson in his book cited above. The responses given 
by the person under partial anaesthesia depend too much upon 
the question asked and upon other variables which are difficult to 
control. The results obtained have been too equivocal to offer much 
encouragement for research with drug techniques. 

It is well known that some mothers can tell that son Johnny is 
guilty of raiding the cookie jar even thought the objective evidence 
has not been checked. Such judgment may be made from the obser- 
vation of involuntary movements or other signs. This type of guilt 
determination is very close to intuition or even clairvoyance. Ob- 
jective checking or recording of such judgments is very difficult 
and it is doubtful if they will ever be developed so that they can be 
of practical use except to the experienced person who might use 
them as cues for further investigation with other techniques. Most 
experienced police officers and detectives probably use their expe- 
rience in tWs way. 

The use of well-demonstrated psychological techniques for the 
detection of guilt is not difficult to defend. They are objective. They 
are humane. They prevent the use of prejudice and superstition 
and they save time and expense. It has also been demonstrated in 
other ways that accurate and swift detection of guilt is a crime 
deterrent. The rapid acceptance of psychological as well as other 
sdentiffc methods of crime detection in recent years portends the 
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end of many of the trial and error methods which have persisted 
only because of precedent. A warning and a difficulty in the use of 
the scientific methods are that they too often are used by untrained 
persons who get poor results and unfavorable publicity. The suc- 
cessful development and establishment of any scientific methods 
are dependent upon their use only by trained persons and only 
under the conditions in which they can be used scientifically. 
Larson has never advocated that the records of the polygraph be 
used as evidence in court. There are equivocal records and the 
primary value of the technique will probably remain in its use as 
a substitute for the third degree and as a means of obtaining leads 
to uncover the necessary evidence which must be presented in court ^ 
if justice be done. 

The Feeble-minded and Insane in Court. The problems involved 
in the court trial of the insane and feeble-minded are of great interest 
to the psychologist. It is unfortunate that any feeble-minded or 
insane person ever has to appear in regular court procedure. Such 
people cannot help to solve their own problems and should never 
be subjected to the same procedure which applies to the nonnal 
individual. This is actually what happens when the individual is 
suffering from abnormality so great that it is obvious to anyone. 
The problem in the court is to determine responsibility, and if the 
individual is in such a mental state as to leave no doubt about his 
lack of responsibility even to the la3mian, he is a subject for the 
hospital or a custodial institution. Such a case is simple to deal with 
and seldom causes any extensive deliberation. 

The real problems occur when the degree of mental defect or 
mental deficiency is so slight as not to be recognized by the la5Tnen 
on the jury or even by some of the alienists (physician or psychiatrist 
serving the court in cases when sanity is in question). The “battle 
of the experts” in such cases has long been a mystery or a reason 
for suspicion for the layman. The reason for the mystery is that the 
la)nnan who has little or no recognized contact with the partially 
demented or “high grade” feeble-minded is sure in his own judg- 
ment that he knows when a person is crazy and when he is not. 
The layman may even feel that anyone else who does not share his 
assurance in the matter may himself be open to suspicion. The 
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reascm for the layman’s suspicion may be that he has known a case 
in which the insanity plea was used in order to obtain a hospital 
commitment for a year or so in place of a life sentence in a peniten- 
tiary and he had never observed that person in one of his “tempor- 
arily insane” moments. The reader will find a very interesting 
popular treatment of the insanity plea in a book with that title by 
Dr. E. H. Williams.” 

Although the great bulk of the data concerning mental abnormal- 
ity and deficiency are the products of psychological study, the 
psychologist as an expert in those fields is recognized by the court 
in only a few states. His recognition even then is usually limited to 
his ability to measure degrees of mental deficiency. The diagnosis 
and treatment of insanity is recognized as psychiatric practice. 
Our discussion here is not from the standpoint of an expert witness, 
but rather from the standpoint of a student of human behavior. 
The psychologist should work toward a general acceptance of the 
absurdity of handling the abnormal individual in the regular court 
procedure which assumes that the individual is responsible because 
he “knows right from wrong.” 

Feeble-mindedness as a factor in crime is discussed in the next 
section of this chapter. It is sufiicient to say here that the character- 
istics of the mentally deficient show quite sufficient reason why 
the feeble-minded should not be subjected to the same legal rules 
that govern the normal adult. It has been pointed out that the 
borderline or upper level feeble-minded individual, even though he 
may look perfectly normal, thinks and acts much as a child does. 
The law arbitrarily sets an age of responsibility which is far above 
the actual “mental age” of many of the feeble-minded now incar- 
cerated for crime. If a child of comparable mental ability had 
cCmmitted the crime, the treatment in juvenile court would have 
been markedly different from the criminal court procedure used 
in sentencing these feeble-minded adults. The present status of 
mental measurement of the feeble-minded is sufficiently accurate 
to supersede any so-called practical judgment of a layman doing 
jury duty in deciding criminal responsibility. Behavior clinics 

” Edward H. Williams, The Insanity Plea, The Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, 1931. 
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attached to courts are beginning to introduce a much needed 
scientific procedure in the problem of dealing with the mentally 
deficient offender in court. 

The insane person, by definition, cannot be expected to act with 
reasonable judgment or consistency. Insanity is a question of degree 
of derangement. It is impossible to make an all-or-none diagnosis 
of insanity in many cases. Just how peculiar or inconsistent a person 
must be to be classified as insane or how consistently he must 
behave as insane people do, in order to be so diagnosed, is not a 
simple problem to be solved by definition. As pointed out by 
Dr. Williams, the answers to these very difficult questions are often 
left to the decision of a jury of laymen selected primarily because,^ 
they know nothing about insanity either from experience or from 
a technical standpoint.** They have the difficult job of listening 
to the disagreement of the alienists and deciding which alienists 
are correct in their diagnosis. Not only must they listen to the testi- 
mony of the alienist in his own technical terms, but they must be 
subjected to whatever effect opposing attorneys may have in 
reducing or magnifying the value of the testimony of the experts. 
The logic of such procedure would be difficult for even the intricate 
legal mind to defend. 

The condition of temporary insanity is baffling to the layman as 
it may indeed be to the expert. Dr. Williams points out that few 
medical experts care to try to defend a plea of temporary insanity. 
Without doubt a mental condition of temporary insanity does exist. 
Some of the classifiable mental derangements are in themselves 
temporary insanity. Epilepsy is such a disease. Some epileptics 
undergo marked changes in personality before or after the convulsion 
which the layman thinks of as typical of epilepsy. Even more con- 
fusing from the standpoint of the proof of legal responsibility is 
the fact that epilepsy may exist without convulsions. The person 
so deranged may obviously commit offenses which he does not 
remember. When the jury has a murderer before them and can see 
that he is rational at the time of the trial, it is extremely difficult 
to convince them that he is insane. The solution for this dilemma 
is that the insane should never be tried before a jury of ]a3anen. 

** Edward H. Williams, op. cit., p. 9. 
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The determination of guilt dep>ends upon a diagnosis of insanity 
and no one would call a la3nnan to make a diagnosis of insanity or 
much less to decide whether or not an expert had made a correct 
diagnosis. In the long run both society and the individual would 
receive justice if the determination of legal responsibility in any 
case of even suspected insanity were made by psychiatrists in an 
orderly scientific manner rather than by legal definition or by legal 
procedure which must in many cases defeat its own end. 

The Law as a Field for Psychological Research. As pointed out 
in an article by Squires, the field of law and court practice offers 
a most opportune area for psychological research.^® It is true that 
any laboratory study of legal practices must of necessity be some- 
what artificial because the laboratory uses controlled conditions 
and it would be obviously impossible to duplicate the conditions 
which appear in the courtroom. Many fallacies in legal practice have 
been pointed out through laboratory research but because of prece- 
dent or prejudice they fail to become recognized by the court. 
Others, as we have pointed out, have gained recognition. Many 
psychological studies in individual differences may be very slow in 
coming into use because of the legal fiction of “equality before the 
law.” Legal fictions should not be accepted as deterrents to research 
even though it may be a long time before the results of the research 
are accepted in practice. 

Some historical research has been done in finding what the law 
has held with respect to psychological concepts. Professor Burtt 
has used much of that type of research in his text in legal psychology.®® 
This t3q)e of research is a fruitful field of work because it makes 
known the agreements and differences between the facts of psychol- 
ogy and legal practices to which they apply. Publicity concerning 
the possible use of the facts of a science where they apply in a pro- 
fessional field is an encouragement toward the improvement of the 
practices of that profession. The present procedure used in the 
special juvenile court as contrasted with the traditional procedure 
in the criminal court is an excellent example of the possible evolution 

*• P. C. Squires, ‘‘The Law as a Major Field for Psychological Research,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1931, 26:314 ff. 

“ Harold E. Burtt, Legal Psychology, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1931, 
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in court procedure toward the appreciation of the facts of individual 
differences. Psychological research in the law may hasten the time 
when the criminal court will spend more time in the consideration of 
the offender rather than the offense. 

A third area of psychological research in the law might be in the 
study of the complex of behavior occurring in the courtroom. This 
would include the behavior of the judge, the attorneys, the witnesses, 
and the jury. The research method possible in this type of study 
could be similar to the methods used in the study of the behavior of 
children in natural situations. The data could be taken in terms 
of behavior counts by several observers making simultaneous obser- 
vations. The particular segment of behavior to be observed under*' 
such conditions would have to be defined and restricted so that the 
observations would be relatively objective. Many facts of interest 
and possible use could be derived from such research. So-called 
practical psychology has long been a factor of great importance in 
the success of some attorneys. The success of the attorney in crim- 
inal court is probably due in no small part to his ability to influence 
the jury by emotional appeal and to obscure evidence as well as to 
uncover it. A psychological analysis of court tactics and legal strategy 
has never been adequately made and it seems well worth doing. 

The psychologist interested in the detection of guilt has an excel- 
lent field for psychological research particularly since the court has 
given some recognition to developments in that field. The expert 
in many scientific lines is gradually growing into a place of increasing 
importance in crime detection. The psychologist should maintain 
his place in that important field by constantly improving available 
techniques. Psychologists are beginning to take places as technical 
assistants to courts. The field for the study of the accused before 
disposition of the case is made is becoming a recognized practice in 
many courts and will offer an excellent field for research. 

At the present time the professions are making increasing demands 
upon related scientific fields and psychology will take its place in 
professional service along with the other sciences. The lawyer and 
the court need psychological data and with the proof of the worth- 
whileness of those data the law offers one of the most fruitful fields 
for the application of the results of psychological experimentation. 
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n. PSYCHOlOGy in CEIMINOLOGy 


By G. 1. GiASDDn, western state penitentiary and university op 

PITTSBURGH 


The uses of psychology have multiplied considerably during the 
last two decades. The progress of the social sciences has brought 
about an increasing demand for the techniques and instruments of 
psychology as a science of human behavior. Criminology, conceived 
as the study of the social phenomenon of crime in all its ramifica- 
tions, depends upon psychology for the interpretation of certain 
aspects of the crime problem. In this chapter we will show how 
psychology can be of use in criminology. 

It seems scarcely necessary to point out that in order for psy- 
chology to be of the utmost practical use in any field of endeavor, 
it is necessary for the psychologist to understand and appreciate 
the accepted tenets of that field. So, if psychology is to be of use in 
the prevention and correction of crime, it must be based on the 
framework of principles and policies governing present practices in 
this field. 

Modem criminology has abandoned the idea of punishment, in 
the sense of physical punishment or mental punishment through 
meditation or expiation, as a means of reforming offenders against 
the law. The view has been accepted among progressive criminolo- 
gists and penologists that criminal conduct is a sociopsychological 
phenomenon, resulting from certain forms of interactions between 
the individual and his environment. The form of behavior which we 
call criminal is believed to result, for the most part, from influences 
(or the lack of them) exerted upon the individual by such social 
institutions as the family, the neighborhood, the school, the gang, 
the movies, the team, the press, and a host of other organized groups, 
agencies, and individuals, as well as the native endowment of the 
individual offender. In psychological terms, crime is a form of 
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behavior largely learned, and as such it can be modified within 
certain limits imposed by the resources of the individual, the environ- 
ment, and the available techniques and instruments at the disposal 
of the worker. 

In brief, the modern criminologist believes that the criminal is 
made and not born. In practice, he is constantly trying methods of 
rehabilitating those already classed as criminals, and of better 
socializing those who show inclinations toward crime. 

Correction and Prevention. So the crime problem divides itself 
logically into correction and prevention. Of the two, the latter, 
although the more recent in development, is by far the more impor- 
tant. Correction ordinarily includes the study and treatment of' 
delinquents and criminals in institutions and also those who have 
been released on parole from such institutions. As a rule, very young 
delinquents released under supervision of a juvenile court are said 
to be on probation. Offenders of all ages who are placed under super- 
vision by the courts without being sent to an institution are also 
said to be on probation. 

Prevention deals with the study of individuals who show delin- 
quent or criminal traits in an incipient state. It emphasizes the 
necessity of protecting the potential criminal from becoming a 
full-fledged offender. This procedure tries to keep the individual out 
of courts and correctional institutions. It necessitates the eradication 
of social “sore spots” or “breeding places for crime.” In general, 
programs of crime prevention are found, in more or less well- 
developed forms, under the auspices of such agencies as child gmd- 
ance clinics, councils of various sorts, police bureaus, juvenile courts, 
probation departments, and some criminal courts. Most of these 
agencies deal with correction as well as prevention. 

There is a large variety of correctional and penal institutions. 
Generally speaking, all institutions housing offenders up to the ages 
of eighteen to twenty-one are classed as correctional or juvenile in- 
stitutions. Institutions housing adult offenders are ordinarily called 
penal institutions. Age is not the only criterion determining whether 
an offender is sent to one type of institution or the other. The na- 
ture of the crime, the seriousness of the offender’s previous record, 
and the judge’s mood at the^ti^ of the sentence, are all important 
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determining factors. Hence we find that there is considerable over- 
lapping in the age distributions of the inmates of the two kinds of 
institutions. The distinction is further invalidated by the fact that 
penal institutions, when under progressive management, follow the 
policy of attempting to rehabilitate the offender rather than that of 
punishing him. Many of the penal institutions having a classifica- 
tion procedure can properly be termed correctional in their aims, if 
not in actual accomplishment. 

In a complete correctional system, such as one finds in the states 
of New York, New Jersey, and the Federal Government, there is a 
variety of institutions and agencies whose functions range from pre- 
vention of crime to administration of capital punishment. There are 
child guidance clinics, juvenile courts, probation departments, crim- 
inal court clinics, public and private training schools, reformatories, 
jails, workhouses, houses of detention, houses of refuge, peniten- 
tiaries, schools for defective delinquents, hospitals for the criminal 
insane, hospitals for narcotic addicts, etc. Such an array of institu- 
tions and agencies permits classification of offenders by institutions 
as well as more detailed classification within each individual insti- 
tution. The underlying aim of such a complex system is the rehabili- 
tation of the offender. 

Psychology in Criminology. During the last twenty years there 
has been a slowly increasing demand from preventive and correc- 
tional institutions and agencies for psychological service. Psycho- 
logical work with delinquents and criminals before this time was 
sporadic and more in the nature of research than for purposes of 
assisting either the offender or the administrator. The first sys- 
tematic use of psychological technique as an administrative aid to 
correction occurred in New Jersey (1920-21) when Doll and Ellis 
examined both admissions and parole cases for the state prison. 
The 1929 Handbook of American Prisons and Reformatories, pub- 
lished by the Osborne Association, showed that psychological 
service is available in the penal and correctional institutions of ten 
states and in the Federal Prison System. The 1933 yearbook of the 
same association shows that twenty-three penal institutions have 

* J. D. Jackson, “The Work of the Psychologist in a Penal Institution — k Sym- 
poaum,” Psychological Exchange, 1924, 3^19-62. 
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psychologists. This indicates some of the growth of psychological 
service in the field of crime. 

The work that these psychologists do will necessarily vary, not 
only with the institution or agency, but also with the point of view 
of those in authority and with the training and experience of the 
psychologists themselves. However, certain fundamental tasks are 
generally required of every criminal psychologist regardless of the 
institution or agency with which he may be connected. These may 
be classed as follows: 

1. Diagnosing delinquent or criminal conduct. 

2. Classification, or treatment, or both, of the offenders. 

3. Prognosis of future conduct. 

4. Experimentation and research. 

In the sections that follow we will discuss these problems and will 
attempt to show how psychology can contribute to their solution. 

Diagnosing Tendencies to Crime. The number of crime prevention 
programs is rapidly increasing. This indicates that we are awakening 
to the fact that, while it may be worth our while to continue to 
rehabilitate the already criminal, we should give more attention 
to the ways and means of forestalling the development of tendencies 
to crime. It seems logical that the most effective and economic way 
to control an evil is to stop it at its source. It has been shown in a 
number of instances that crime can be controlled by a number of 
different methods.®* 

One of the first problems encountered by the worker interested in 
prevention is to identify those individuals with tendencies to crime. 
Criminologists have long noted that the persistent criminal is usually 
one who breaks into criminal activities at an early age. Dr. Eleanor 
T. Glueck,®® after studying the careers of 2000 criminals, concludes 
that the potential criminal is found “among school truants and run- 
aways, children with abnormal home background, children with 
bad habit factors and problem children.” Can these individuals be 
identified by more specific traits? 

^ S. Glueck and E. Glueck, Preventing Crime — A Symposiumy New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1936, p. 509. 

E. T. Glueck, “Newer Ways of Crime Control,” Harvard Editcatioml Revienv, 
I 939 > 9:194-204. 
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Many studies are available to show that it is possible to differ- 
entiate the delinquent from the nondelinquent with the aid of 
certain psychological techniques and instruments developed in 
clinical and social psychology. These have been used to discover or 
measure behavior trends, attitudes, and interests. As criminal acts 
do not spring full grown out of thin air, but, like any other form of 
conduct, have their antecedents in attitudes and interests rooted 
in the development and social background of the individual, it is 
possible to identify those attitudes and interests that go with 
criminal behavior or criminal behavior tendencies by means of 
techniques long known to the psychologist. 

Symonds ^ has shown that this has been done by the use of such 
means as ratings, questionnaires, performance tests, and scales for 
measuring environment. In Chapter II of his book, Symonds shows 
that it is possible for a teacher to pick out problem children in her 
classroom with a high degree of accuracy. Pupils themselves can 
identify those in their classes who are outstanding in a certain trait, 
and might well be able to identify those with strong tendencies to 
crime. 

A survey was made of the characteristics of predelinquent chil- 
dren in ten western cities. A sort of rating scale was checked by the 
teachers.*® It was found that of 55,995 children, 2.4 per cent were 
listed as predelinquents. These were most frequent among the 
thirteen-year-olds in the fifth graders with I.Q.’s between eighty and 
ninety. There were about four times as many boys as girls predelin- 
quent. The boys were described as resisting authority and engaging 
in misconduct in school. The girls were subject to inferiority feelings, 
i Were interested in sex, and were overdeveloped physically. It would 
be interesting if the cases picked out as predelinquent in such a 
study coxild be followed up for a number of years to see if the diag- 
nosis was correct. 

Questionnaires, such as Woodworth Personal Data Sheet, have 
been found useful in differentiating the delinquent from the non- 

** P. M. Symonds, Psychological Diagnosis in Social Adjustment, American Book 
ConqMtny, New York, 1934. Chapter II presents an excellent review of the principal 
contributions in this field to 1933. 

* H. D. Williams, “A Survey of Predelinquent Children in Ten Middle Western 
Cities,” Journal 0/ Juvenile Research, 1933, 17:163-174. 
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delinquent.* ** Some experimenters have used performance tests of 
the pencil'paper type along with questionnaires. 

Studies of social and economic status of homes, by such means 
as the Sims Scale, show distinct differences between delinquent and 
nondelinquent groups.®^ While measurement of socioeconomic 
status is not a measurement of personality traits, it reflects the 
general social competency and integration of the family group, 
which in turn affect the behavior of the child. 

As Symonds points out, any one of these methods would not of 
itself give a sure diagnosis of tendencies to crime. To be more certain, 
the psychologist should make use of a number of measures and in 
no case should he fail to refer to the case history as a whole. 

Durea's Studies. In recent years Durea has completed a series of 
studies directed toward the development of methods for measuring 
tendencies to crime. In the first of these studies ** he undertook to 
give differential weightings to the different types of offenses com- 
mitted by juvenile delinquents. Fourteen offenses were presented to 
a large group of judges by Thurstone’s paired comparisons tech- 
nique. The judges included psychologists, sociologists, juvenile court 
judges, and graduate students. The judges were asked to indicate 
which was the more serious of a pair of offenses, each offense being 
paired with every other in the series. The crime that was judged 
the most serious by the largest number of judges was murder, and 
it received the top scale value of 68. The offense regarded least 
serious by the largest number of judges was truancy, and was given 
the lowest scale value of 10. 

In the second study ** Durea sets out with the assumption that a 
general predisposition toward delinquency may be said to exist 
when there are criteria of asociality capable of classification and 
measurement. If this is established we have motivation toward 
delinquency. The problem of the study was, then, to differentially 

* Symonds, op. cU. 

” V. M. Sims, Measurement of Socioeconomic Status, Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, 111 ., 1928. 

“M. A. Durea, “An Experimental Study of Attitudes toward Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1933, X7:s22-S34. 

** M. A. Durea, “A Quantitative Method for Diagnosing the Seriousness of Asocial 
Behavior of Juvenile Delinquents,” Journal of Genetic Psydudogy, 1936, i4'4i2-42i. 
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diagnose the extent of predisposition toward asodality by means 
of a delinquency index. The subjects used were 368 boys from the 
Boys’ Industrial School in Manchester, Ohio. The delinquency 
index idea was not a new one since it had been used by other 
workers.^® But never before did it involve more than two variables 
for its derivation. In this study there were three variables, namely, 
(a) the duration of the subject’s delinquent career in months, 
measured from the time of first arrest to the time of study; (6) the 
frequency with which the subject appeared in court; and (c) the 
scale value of all the offenses committed by the subject, determined 
from the scale derived from the first study. The correlations between 
these variables were low enough to indicate that they were discrete 
functions of one phenomenon, namely, “delinquent motivation.” 
The values for each variable were changed to standard scores and 
the delinquency index was the sum of the standard scores. This 
was considered as a measure of delinquent predisposition. 

In a later study Durea and Pataky revised the above method by 
discarding standard scores. They combined the values of the three 
variables into index and percentile scores. The variables remain the 
same, namely, duration of delinquent career, frequency of appear- 
ances in court and scale value of all offenses committed. Thus a 
boy fifteen years four months old, whose first appearance in court 
occurred at thirteen years of age, and had two appearances in 
all, would be analyzed as Duration — 28, Frequency — 2, and Scale 
Value — 76. The corresponding percentile scores for these values 
would be 42, 9, and 47 respectively, and the delinquency index 
would be the sum of these numbers or 98.“*^ 

In another study the delinquents were compared with non- 
delinquents on the Pressey Interest-Attitude tests and other tests. 
It was found that the delinquents, compared with the nondelin- 
quents age for age, are emotionally retarded. However, there was 

" J. Slawson, The Delinquent Boy, Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1926. Slawson used 
the number of arrests and severity of sentence as criteria of delinquency tendencies. 

^ M. A. Durea and J. Pataky, “A Clinical Method for Diagnosing the Seriousness 
of Juvenile Delinquency,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 1937, 28:232-238. 

"M. A. Durea, “The Emotional Maturity of Juvenile Delinquents,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1937, 31472-481. 

" S. L. and L. C. Pressey, “Development of the Interest-Attitude Tests,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1933, 17:1-16. 
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no significant relationship found between emotional age and degree 
of delinquency. Yet emotional retardation among delinquents may 
suggest that emotional maturity is significant in understanding the 
problems of juvenile delinquency. 

In yet another study ** the same writer undertook to discover 
traits of personality which effectively differentiate between subjects 
with the lowest and the highest degree of delinquency as measured 
by the Delinquency Index. The differences were measured by the 
Pressey Interest-Attitude Tests. The first of these tests is a test of 
circumstances judged wrong; the second is a test of fears, anxieties, 
and worries; the third is a test of objects of interest; and the fourth 
is a test of qualities admired in others. 

Of 316 juvenile offenders Durea chose sixty-four with the lowest 
delinquency index and sixty-four with the highest delinquency index 
and compared their scores on the Pressey Interest-Attitude Tests. 
The differences on the test items of each test were cast into frequency 
distributions. Those differences which exceeded the 75 percentile 
of the distribution were considered as basically significant differences, 
and those differences which exceeded the 75 percentile by 10 or more 
points were regarded as maximally signijicant. Twenty-six per cent 
of 360 items were found to be basically significant. 

In the tests of circumstances considered wrong, and qualities 
admired in other people, the least serious offenders scored signifi- 
cantly higher, i.e., there was a definite weighting in the direction 
of the less serious offenders; whereas in tests of anxiety, tendencies 
and interests were weighted toward the most serious delinquent 
group. Durea interprets the preponderant weighting of test one in 
the direction of least delinquent subjects as strongly suggesting 
that heightened sensitiveness to wrongs is a characteristic found 
with moderate degrees of asociality. On the other hand, in this same 
test the most delinquent group is concerned with only one concep- 
tion of wrong, namely, yellowness (cowardice), which is the only 
concept judged wrong by this group. 

The results of the second test, dealing with traits referring to fears, 
worries, and anxieties, show, not only that the more serious offenders 

“ M. A. Durea, “Personality Characteristics of Juvenile Offenders in Relation to 
Degree of Delinquency,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1938, SJ:a69-a83. 
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possess these characteristics to a greater extent than the less serious 
offenders, but also that with an increase in degree of social offensive- 
ness there is an increase in fear and anxiety states. Test three indi- 
cated that the more serious offender does not gratify his impulses 
by participation in secluded pastimes. One might almost conclude 
that these subjects show an attachment to interests having an 
inferior level of social permanency. In test four the group of more 
serious offenders seems to be more influenced by the factor of 
personal prestige, while the less serious offenders seem interested in 
desirable personal traits of more virtuous kind. 

The technique used in this experiment might well be applied to 
children suspected of maladjustment in the direction of delinquency. 
The value of the method seems to lie, not merely in the fact that 
it brings out certain traits of the most delinquent as contrasted with 
the least delinquent, but that these traits seem to decrease or 
increase as the seriousness of the delinquency index increases or 
decreases. 

In his most recent study Durea^® attacks more directly the 
problem of discovering those individuals whose tendencies to delin- 
quent acts are still in an incipient state. He again falls back on his 
previous studies, and concludes that the traits which reliably distin- 
guish delinquents from nondelinquents are useful in differentiating 
between the unadjusted and the adjusted subjects. The unadjusted 
subject is defined as one who has not become overtly a delinquent. 
The same tests and technique were used as in the study last 
quoted. Two groups of subjects were used, a control group of 374 
boys selected at random from a school population, and an experi- 
mental group of 42 boys selected on the basis of low scores made on 
the Yepsen Adjustment Score Card. (This is a rating card that is 
usually filled in by teachers or others who are called upon to judge 
the adjustment of a given subject.) In order to reduce bias, the 
raters were not told the purpose of the rating. 

A comparison of the differential scores of the two groups in terms 
of means revealed a significant difference — critical ratio of 5.77 — 
in the traits measured by the Pressey Interest-Attitude Tests. The 

*M. A. Duiea, “The Differential Diagnosis of Potential Delinquency,” American 
Journal of Ortkopsychialry, 1939, 9:394-39*. 
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resvilts seem to indicate that any boy between the ages of thirti^n 
and seventeen years whose differential score is 12 or more on the 
Pressey Interest-Attitude Tests should be made the subject of 
careful clinical study and diagnosis. 

Space does not permit a more exhaustive review of the work that 
has been done to identify or diagnose criminal tendencies in their 
incipient state. However, these show that psychology is in a position 
to make a worth-while contribution to this most fundamental 
problem of criminology. It is possible, by the techniques described, 
and others that are available, to discover the potential criminal 
and to prevent him from becoming a criminal. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, crime prevention has barely made a beginning. Most of our 
efforts today are directed toward rehabilitation of those who are 
already criminal or delinquent. 

Court Clinics. In several metropolitan areas of the United States 
there have been established clinics in connection with the juvenile 
and criminal courts. Since the World War, clinics have come into 
general use in the penal and correctional institutions of New Jersey, 
New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and other states, as 
well as in the Federal institutions. In all of these clinics psycholog- 
ical services and techniques are used.^® 

The function of a court clinic does not differ fundamentally from 
that of the clinic in a correctional institution. In both instances the 
aims are to study the individual offender from all possible angles 
in order to determine the nature, motives, and history of his mis- 
conduct, and to aid in the selection and application of the best form 
of treatment or control for the rehabilitation of the offender and 
the protection of society. Both the judge and the penal administrator 
are interested in answers to two fundamental questions: (1) Why 
did John Doe behave as he did? (2) What can be done to help him 
stay out of trouble in the future? For the answers to these questions 
the judge and the administrator are relying more and more upon 
psychiatry, psychology, and social work. 

The psychologist is especially prepared to give a fairly accurate 

“Helen L. Flinn, “The Work of a Psychologist in a Criminal Court for Adults,” 
Psychological Exchange, 193a, 1:14-19. Also “The Work of the Psychologist in a Penal 
Institution — h Symposium,” Psychological Exchange, 1934, 3:49-6*. 
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estimate of, and insight into, the assets and liabilities of the offender 
by means of various instruments he has developed. The well-trained 
clinical psychologist is learned in the nature and processes of human 
behavior, and in the techniques of studying and measuring such 
behavior. By means of tests, questionnaires, and observation, and 
by a study of the life history of the offender, he can provide the 
court with important facts relative to the personality of the offender. 
These are then placed at the disposal of the judge and the admin- 
istrator to aid them in their respective tasks. The judge will be in a 
better position to determine whether a particular offender shall be 
placed on probation, sent to a correctional or penal institution, to 
an institution for the feeble-minded or for the insane, or whether 
he should merely be sent back home to his family. The prison warden 
and reformatory superintendent will be aided in deciding whether 
the offender in question should be retained in that institution or be 
transferred to another; whether he should be required to attend 
school or encouraged to take up a trade, or both. The facts of the 
psychological examination will also aid the administrator in the 
handling of discipline cases in the institution, and in the selection 
of subjects for parole. 

Diagnosing the Personality of Offenders. In the study of the per- 
sonality of offenders, as well as in the study of any other kind of 
personality, it is the practice in clinical psychology to keep in mind 
some sort of outline or schedule of the principal aspects of the per- 
sonality. Perhaps the most widely used schedule of the components 
of personality is that of Allport, recently modified by Roback.'*’^ In 
this schedule the personality is divided into the following compo- 
nents: (i) physical make-up, (2) intelligence factor, (3) affective 
life, (4) self-expressive tendencies, (5) conative and behavior 
qualities, (6) cohesion of factors. Each of these is, of course, sub- 
divided into smaller components, traits, and factors. 

With these aspects of the personality in mind, the psychologist 
proceeds in his study of the case and makes sure that no part is left 
unsurveyed. In order to achieve this end with as much objectivity 
as possible, it has been necessary to isolate the smaller units of the 

" A. A. Roback, “Pereonalysis; A Study in Method,” Character and Personality, 
1934, i;i 44 -iS 6 . 
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personality, either as single traits or groups of traits, and to develop 
methods of measuring them. Only by isolating a certain trait can 
we be sure that we are measuring it and not something else. On 
the other hand, for the understanding of conduct problems, it is 
necessary to consider traits in their relation to each other and to 
the personality as a whole. 

Having thus divided the personality for purposes of study, we may 
now proceed with an inquiry into the methods used by psychology 
in the study of the personality of the delinquent. As not all aspects 
of personality are primarily the concern of the psychologist, we will 
consider those aspects in which psychology can make the most 
useful contributions. First, we will consider the factor of intelligence 
and its measurement among delinquents. 

Measuring the Intelligence of the Offender. The first group of traits 
of psychological import to be measured with any degree of success 
is that of intelligence. Delinquents and criminals confined in insti- 
tutions were among the first “guinea pigs” for the intelligence tester. 
This may have been due to the fact that they were in institutions 
and were easily accessible in large numbers. As far back as 1911 
we find Goddard and his associates administering his translation 
of the Binet-Simon intelligence scale to juvenile delinquents.^* Two 
years later Rowland used intelligence tests to determine the per- 
centage of feeble-mindedness among a small group of reformatory 
women.^® Since then, the testing of delinquents and criminals has 
kept a steady pace. 

It is difficult to say just how long testing of delinquents went on 
before the results were used as aids in treatment. While these early 
studies were largely experimental, they unfortunately led to the 
conclusion that a large majority of the offenders studied were feeble- 
minded, and therefore, feeble-mindedness was one of the major 
causes of crime. A survey of the studies of the intelligence of inmates 
of penal and correctional institutions between 1910 and 1928 was 
made by Sutherland. This showed extremely wide ranges in the 

H. F. Hill and H. H. Goddard, “Delinquent Girls Tested by the Binet Scale,” 
Training School BvlUtin, 1911, 8:50-56. 

E. Rowland, “Report of Experiments at the State Reformatory for Women at 
Bedford, New York,” Psychological Review, 1913, 20:445-249. 
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incidence of feeble-mindedness from year to year, with a very 
decided decrease toward the end of the period studied. Another 
study which discredited the notion that crime and delinquency were 
largely due to low intelligence, was made by Murchison.^ 

But these and other statistical studies, valuable as they are in 
attempting to determine the importance of low-grade or high-grade 
intelligence in crime, are not of much aid to the psychologist in 
diagnosing individual cases. While recent studies of the intelligence 
of criminals in institutions or coming before the courts tell us that 
there are not as many feeble-minded among them as we once 
thought, they do not deny the fact that there are feeble-minded 
offenders coming under the jurisdiction of these institutions and 
agencies. It is one of the tasks of the psychologist to identify such 
cases and to determine the degree to which their intelligence is lack- 
ing or defective and how such a lack or defect may affect their con- 
duct. The psychologist does this by standardized procedures dis- 
cussed in Chapter V. 

Recent statistical studies of the intelligence of delinquents and 
criminals rather strongly negate the earlier notion that low intelli- 
gence, especially of the level of feeble-mindedness, is a major cause 
of crime. What, then, is the significance of intelligence as a factor in 
criminal conduct? 

There is general agreement among psychologists that the ability 
to learn or the capacity for achievement is an essential phase of 
intelligence. We have already intimated that criminal behavior 
is largely learned behavior. While knowing the intelligence quotient 
of the subject does not enable us to predict whether or not he will 
be a criminal, it will enable us to predict what he may achieve in 
crime if he is a criminal. If his intelligence is low, the chances are 
that he will never be a Gerald Chapman, a Sitamore, or an Insull;“ 
nor is he likely to be an embezzler or a high-class swindler. Low 

*®E, H. Sutherland, ‘‘Mental Defect and Crime,” in Young’s Social AttUudeSf 
1931, P- 357 * 

C. Murchison, Criminal Intelligence, Clark University Press, Worcester, Mass., 
1926. 

” Gerald Chapman was a notorious highway robber who undertook robberies in- 
volving large sums of money. Sitamore was an international jewel thief. InsuU was a 
utilities magnate tried for fraud. 
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intelligence, furthermore, places certain limitations to possibilities 
for rehabilitation, since this involves a process of nnlp am in g and 
relearning. On the other hand, strong habituation or professionaliza- 
tion in crime in an intelligent individual can be just as great a handi- 
cap to reformation as feeble-mindedness. 

This merely means that intelligence is but one factor affecting 
conduct. The work of such men as Healy,*® Burt,®'* and Root ®® shows 
that to get a complete picture of the delinquent or criminal it is 
necessary to investigate other factors besides intelligence. 

Motivation. An adequate discussion of motivation of criminal acts 
would require a separate chapter. In the first chapter of this book 
the reader will find a brief discussion of motivation. The nature qf 
motivation in criminal behavior does not differ from motivation in 
any other form of behavior. In the last analysis all behavior arises 
from needs. Some needs are biological, such as the need for food. 
Others are social, such as the need or wish for recognition or for 
security in one’s own social group. Unsatisfied needs give rise to 
tensions. In the case of hunger, tension is shown in the rhythmic 
contractions of the stomach muscles. In social situations involving 
unsatisfied needs or wishes we have emotional tensions. These may 
arise, in fact, from either biological or social needs. They will tend 
to persist until the needs are satisfied. Motivation, then, is the 
striving toward the satisfaction of needs and the relieving of 
tensions. 

Tensions may be relieved in various ways. The pangs of himger 
may be eliminated by honest employment or by theft. One youth 
will achieve recognition among his companions by becoming pro- 
ficient in scout craft, another by stealing automobiles. In each case 
the need may be the same, but the method of satisfying it quite 
different. 

These illustrations further suggest that needs may be inborn or 
acquired. We learn to need many things which are unnecessary 
for survival. In fact, man, perhaps more than any other animal, 

“ W. Healy, The Individual DdinquetUf Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 1915, 
P. 830. 

^ C. Burt, The Young Delinquent^ D. Appleton & Company, New York, 1931, p. 619. 

T. Root, A Psychological and Educational Survey of igi 6 Prisoners in the 
Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Board of Trustees, 1927. 
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learns to need things that are distinctly noxious to his well-being. 
Food is a biological necessity and a strong source of motivation in 
all living organisms. But man has learned to need tobacco, golf 
sticks, radios, automobiles, and many other things. Some of us are 
satisfied with ginger ale, while others must have whiskey. An impor- 
tant point to keep in mind is that acquired needs can be just as 
powerful in motivating behavior as biological needs. Even though 
the drug is injurious to his health when abused, the morphine addict 
vrill take grave risks to satisfy his cravings. 

Obviously both the kind of needs we acquire and the sort of 
mechanism we develop for their satisfaction will depend upon our 
social environment. As a rule, the youth who achieves recognition 
in a normal, socially acceptable manner is not likely to come from 
a derelict home in a slum section. Contrariwise, the youth who 
follows a career of car stealing is likely to belong to a group among 
whom that sort of behavior is condoned, if not expected. We are 
too prone to pass moral or legal judgment upon offenders without 
regard for this point. 

Before condemning those who offend society, it is well to consider 
the acts from the moral and social standards of the actors, if we wish 
to imderstand the underlying motives. Before classing as abnormal 
or depraved the youth who persists in the theft of automobiles, 
it is important to discover whether that sort of behavior is alien 
or indigenous to his own group. He and his companions may regard 
his behavior as perfectly normal in terms of the mores of the group. 
To take an extreme illustration, the delusions of the psychotic are 
not delusions to the patient; they are realities and he is motivated 
by them as such. What seems bizarre, illogical, or morally imjusti- 
fiable to us may have ample justification in the mind or moral code 
of the perpetrator. Reality is what is real to the behaving organism. 
And while this does not justify the acts in so far as they endanger 
social safety, it is a fact that must be kept in mind for an adequate 
understanding of the motives of criminals. 

Measuring Other Aspects of the Personality of the Offender. The 
study of the intelligence and motives of the delinquent still leaves 
much of his personality unsurveyed. The student of crime is forced 
to seek further for a complete explanation of the wrongdoing of the 
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delinquent. In this search he frequently has to devise his own 
methods of inquiry and measurement. 

In order to determine whether a group of Texas convicts differed 
in “moral sense” from the normal person, Rosenquist “ arranged 
twelve crimes under four categories: crimes against public policy, 
crimes against property, sexual crimes, and crimes against the 
person. These crimes were then rated as to seriousness by a control 
group of students, whose ratings corresponded closely with the posi- 
tion taken by the law, the courts, and the public in general. When 
rated by a group of 3240 convicts, it was revealed that the great 
majority of them did possess, a normal “moral sense,” except con- 
cerning the crimes they themselves committed. 

Simpson conducted a similar study involving the rating of forty- 
five criminal acts as to their seriousness, by 200 penitentiary inmates 
and 272 schoolteachers. The rank order correlation of .95 indicated 
close agreement between the two groups of raters. Prisoners con- 
victed of robbery, burglary, and larceny tended to rate their own 
crimes as more serious than the teachers did, while sex offenders 
tended to minimize the seriousness of their offenses. The teachers’ 
rating correlated only .68 with the position taken by the law, as 
represented by the severity of the sentences imposed in Illinois. 

While in both of these studies the convict’s reactions to the inquiry 
compared favorably with the noncriminal groups, the conclusion 
to be drawn is that being able to evaluate the seriousness of a crime 
is no guarantee that the individual will be law-abiding. 

Woodworth drew up a “Psychoneurotic Inventory” during the 
World War to use as a means of detecting emotional maladjust- 
ments in soldiers. As the Binet-Simon test has been the prototype 
of subsequent intelligence tests, so the Woodworth Psychoneurotic 
Inventory has been the prototype of subsequent personality ques- 
tionnaires. As research has proceeded, personality questionnaires 
have become more and more specialized to meet more and more 
specific needs. Today we have adjustment questionnaires, of which 
the Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory is an example, attitude 
questionnaires, and interest questionnaires. In addition to the ques- 

“ C. M. T^n!w»iiqniV, “Differential Responses of Texas Convicts,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 1932, 38:10-21. 
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tionnaires we have tests for specific personality traits, such as tests 
of honesty and deceit, tests of suggestibility, persistence, co-opera- 
tion, inhibition, caution, speed of decision, aggressiveness, effort, 
etc.®^ Quite a number of these tests and questionnaires have been 
used in the study of the personality of delinquents and criminals. 
The present writer, and other psychologists in the penal and correc- 
tional institutions of Pennsylvania, have been using the Woodworth 
Psychoneurotic Inventory as an aid to diagnosis and treatment since 
1924. 

Reusser®* administered the Sweet’s Personal Attitude Test to 
423 delinquent boys in the Iowa Training School at Eldora, to 
60 boys on probation and to 419 boys of approximately the same age 
range in the public schools of six towns ranging in population from 
six himdred fifty to sixty thousand. The results showed that the 
delinquent boys tended to be more critical, were more inclined to 
feel different, to be more peculiar in attitudes and interests, and to 
be less able to estimate the feelings of others, than public-school 
boys. The delinquents who came from larger cities approached the 
results of the public-school boys more closely than delinquents 
from the smaller cities. Factors such as age, intelligence, and 
economic status seemed to have no relation to the attitudes 
measured. Length of time spent in the institution likewise seemed 
to have no influence on the attitudes of the training school 
boys. 

In a study made at the California State Prison at San Quentin, 
the Ne)miann-Kohlstedt Diagnostic Test for Introversion-Extro- 
version was used on 136 men between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-five.®* The results showed that more of the prisoners were 
introverts than extroverts and that the introverts deviate more 
from the normal than extroverts. 

In a more recent study the Bemreuter Personality Inventory was 


P. M. S)nnonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct ^ D. Apple ton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1931; also P. M. Symonds, Psychological Diagnosis of Social 
Adjustment^ American Book Company, New York, 1934. 

®*J. L. Reusser, “Personal Attitudes of Delinquent Boys,” Journal of Juvenile 
Research^ 1933, 17:19-34. 

®*R. J. Ball, “Introversion-Extroversion in a Group of Convicts,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology ^ 1932, 26:422-438. 
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used to differentiate between delinquents of different ages.*® The 
study included 229 in Colorado State Industrial School (59 of these 
were under the age of fifteen and 170 were fifteen years or over), 
232 in the State Reformatory, and 157 in the State Penitentiary. 
In comparing the various institutional groups with each other it 
was found that the reformatory group was more self-confident, emo- 
tionally more stable, and more extroverted and dominant than the 
industrial school group.** The reformatory group showed greater 
sociability and extroversion than the penitentiary group, but the 
latter showed greater self-sufficiency. When these results were 
compared with the Bernreuter revised norms, it was found that 
normal high-school students were more extrovert, more stable, and^ 
more self-confident than the industrial school subjects. They also 
showed significantly greater emotional stability. When the reforma- 
tory group was compared with the Bemreuter’s college norms, it 
was found that they were more extrovert. The penitentiary popu- 
lation was found to be significantly less self-sufficient than the gen- 
eral adult norms. 

A study of the honesty of delinquents, as compared with non- 
delinquents, has been made by Hill,*^ by the use of a technique 
similar to that used by Hartshome and May.®* He studied 261 
inmates of the Illinois State Reformatory at Pontiac and compared 
them with two groups of junior-high-school boys. One was well 
adjusted while the other presented behavior problems. No difference 
in the tendency to cheat was found between the high-school groups. 
The reformatory group was found to be more dishonest than either 
of the high-school groups, although only one third of the reforma- 
tory group cheated at all. Further analysis of the results showed 
that the Negro boys tended to cheat slightly more than the white 
and those conunitted for sexual offenses cheated more than those 
committed for stealing. 

A. C. Horsch and R. A. Davis, “Personality Traits of Juvenile Delinquents and 
Adult Criminals,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1938, 

“ The traits measured by the Bernreuter Personality Inventory are emotional 
stability, extroversion, dominance, self-sufficiency, self-confidence, and sociability. 

“ G. E. Hill, “Cheating among Delinquent Boys,” Journal of Juvenile Research, 
1934, 18:169-174. 

" H. Hartshome and M. A. May, Studies in Deceit, The Macmillan Conqiany, 
New York, 1928, pp. 65-82. 
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A more recent and exhaustive attempt to explore certain attitudes 
of criminals is that of Tolman,** who selected two groups of fifty each 
from the male applicants for probation in Los Angeles County. One 
group was composed of first offenders while the members of the other 
group had at least three previous offenses. The differences were 
determined on the basis of a prepared interview covering attitudes 
toward many social questions and institutions, an intelligence test, 
a modification of Sweet’s Personal Attitude Test, the investigator’s 
rating of each subject on seventeen traits, and sociological data. 
The repeaters showed significantly higher scores in political insur- 
gency, “chip on the shoulder,” antagonism toward authority, and 
conflict with parents. No significant differences were found in intelli- 
gence. The results of the Personal Attitude Test did not show any 
statistically significant differences between the two groups. How- 
ever, the repeater tends to feel himself less close to his ideal and 
farther removed from the average man. There was likewise no sig- 
nificant difference between the two groups in the ratings of the 
various traits with the exception of cheerfulness, in which the first 
offenders rated higher than the repeaters. 

Some studies have shown that it is possible to discern differences 
in ability to adjust between delinquent and nondelinquent subjects. 
Holsopple®* found a high correlation between failure in mirror 
drawing and the number of arrests of reformatory inmates in New 
Jersey. A similar study was made with delinquent and nondelin- 
quent children by Houtchens,*® who found significant differences 
in abilities to break down old perceptual patterns and replace them 
with new patterns. 

Performance tests have also been found useful as aids in the 
diagnosis of maladjustment. Brill ®^ compared the performance of 
fifty well-adjusted with fifty poorly adjusted mentally deficient 

Ruth S. Tolman, “Differences between Two Groups of Adult Criminals,” Genetic 
Psychological Monographs, 1938, 20:353-458. 

•*J. Q. Holsopple, “The Social Adjustment of Delinquents Who Are Unable to 
Inhibit Old Automatic Perceptual Responses,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1932, 
3:91-97. 

M. Houtchens, “An Experimental Study of the Process of Adjustment in 
Delinquent and Non-delinquent Children,” Psychological Bulletin, 1939, 36:507. 

Brill, “Performance Tests as Aids in the Diagnosis of Mdadjustment,” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1936, 49:199-314. 
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boys on the Witmer Formboard, the Witmer Cylinder, the Comell- 
Coxe Performance Ability Scale, and the Kent-Shakow Graded 
Formboard Series. The experiment was conducted at the State 
Colony at New Lisbon, New Jersey, and the groups were equated 
for nationality, sex, age, Binet test age, and time spent at the 
Colony. Some of the tests showed a tendency toward differentiation 
but not to a significant degree. Other tests (such as as of the 
Kent-Shakow) showed definite indication of possessing differentiat- 
ing qualities with regard to adjustment. In general, the conclusion 
of this study seems to be that there is some evidence that perform- 
ance tests may be useful in diagnosing maladjustment and that the 
performance scale seems to be superior to the single performana^ 
test in this respect. 

The controlled association techniques developed by Luria, and 
used and modified by various other writers,®* have been used by 
Houtchens®* to differentiate between delinquents and nondelin- 
quents. Thirty delinquent Doys were matched in age, mental age, 
school grade, and socioeconomic status with thirty nondelinquent 
boys. To the list of one hundred stimulus words standardized by 
Kent and Rosanoff, Houtchens added twenty-five critical words 
referring to home, school, health, religion, and sex. To each one of 
the one hundred twenty-five words the subject was to respond with 
the first word that came to his mind. Simultaneously with the verbal 
response, the subject was required to make a slight pressure upon a 
small drum with his right or preferred hand and to allow his other 
hand to merely rest on another small drum. The pressures made on 
these two drums were recorded on a revolving drum. As long as 
the motor responses were co-ordinated with the verbal, the words 
were assumed to have no emotional content for the subject. Emo- 
tional content, or affect, would result in a dis-co-ordination of the 
two types of responses. The two motor responses and the verbal 
responses were reduced to a single score. The nondelinquent group 
gave a fairly normal distribution, but the delinquent group gave a 


“ G. Kent and A. Rosanoff, “A Study of Association in Insanity,” American Jour- 
nal of Insanity ^ igio-ir, 67:37-96; 317^390* 

•• H. M. Houtchens, “A Study of Emotional Conflict in Delinquent and Non- 
delinquent Boys,” Journal of Juvenile Research^ 1935, 19 :180-192. 
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bi-modal distribution. The lower mode was comparable to that of 
the nondelinquent group, indicating that there was a rather well- 
differentiated group of the delinquents showing no more mental 
conflict than the nondelinquents. It was also noted that the delin- 
quents showing no conflicts came from families of low social status 
where their type of behavior was acceptable. On the other hand, the 
upper mode of the delinquent distribution was quite outside of the 
nondelinquent range and gave indication of definite mental conflict. 

The use of the Rorschach ink-blot test is becoming more and more 
widespread in this country and is rapidly invading the field of 
delinquency. This test consists of a series of ten bilaterally sym- 
metrical ink blots, some of which are brightly colored. The subject is 
presented with the series of blots one at a time with the question: 
“What is it or what might it be?” The examiner notes the reaction 
time of the responses, the position of the card in each response, 
and records the responses as nearly verbatim as he can. The system 
of scoring is rather elaborate and the interpretation of the results 
requires special training. The test is supposed to reveal the person- 
ality structure of the subject. 

Pescor has begun a series of studies with the Rorschach test at 
the United States Northeastern Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa.^® 
In these studies he is primarily interested in discovering the relation- 
ship between the Rorschach test and various personal factors, age 
being the first to be considered. It was found that age was of no 
statistical significance in Rorschach test results. Certain tendencies 
were interesting, such as the tendency of older men to choose orig- 
inal responses and for the younger ones to choose vulgar ones. The 
older men also tended to give more responses having reference to 
form and human qualities than the younger men. 

At times the psychologist is called upon to discover what people 
can do in the way of occupation. In correctional and penal institu- 
tions the greater portion of the work necessary to run the institutions 
is done by the inmate. Many tests are available to find out what 
people are best fitted to do. These are known as aptitude tests and 
are more extensively discussed in Chapter IV. 

”M. J. Pescor, “Age of Delinquents in Relationship to Rorschach Test Scores,” 
PMic Health Reports, Washington, 1938, 53:852-864. 
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Some use has been made of aptitude tests in connection with 
persons confined in penal institutions. The Stenquist Mechanical 
Aptitude Test (Form I) was given to 312 inmates of the Illinois 
State Penitentiary. The ages of the men ranged from sixteen to 
sixty-four. They were also given an Occupational Inventory to 
determine whether or not the first job, the last job, the longest job 
or father’s occupation had been of mechanical nature. The seventy- 
eight scoring highest on the Stenquist were compared with the 
seventy-eight that scored lowest. The conclusion was that high 
scoreson the Stenquist are significant indicatorsof the presenceof me- 
chanical aptitude. The results of the Army Alpha were also used, and 
it seems that the use of three such devices together provides a simple 
way of ascertaining the mechanical aptitudes of adults in prison. 

These experiments give some idea of the extent to which psycho- 
logical methods and psychological instruments can be of use in 
diagnosing the personality of the delinquent. But diagnosis is not 
the end of the corrective penal process. It is only the first step. A 
diagnosis is made merely to discover the possibilities for treatment. 

Psychology in the Treatment of Institutionalized Offenders. 
Broadly speaking, the treatment of delinquents begins at the 
moment of arrest. In the foregoing sections treatment procedures 
were frequently indicated or suggested, especially in the prevention 
of delinquency. Here, we are interested in the uses that we can make 
of psychology in the training school, the reformatory, the peniten- 
tiary, as well as in institutions for defective delinquents and crim- 
inally insane. 

In the more up-to-date institutions for juvenile delinquents and 
criminals, there has been adopted the procedure known as classi- 
fication. This term has come to have a rather broad connotation in 
the field of penology. It does not refer merely to the process of 
pigeonholing delinquents into this or that category. This is merely 
the first step of the process referred to as classification in prisons. 
The complete process includes case study, diagnosis, treatment 
during the period of detention, parole planning, and prediction of 
parole success. 

” R. M. Simpson, “The Mechanical Aptitudes of 31a Prisoners," Journal of AppliM 
Psychology, 1932, 16^85-497. 
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Along with the development of classification programs in penal 
and correctional institutions, certain professional services have 
been introduced, psychology being one of them. The contribution 
that psychology can make in the diagnosis of delinquents has 
already been discussed. Let us now see what contribution psychology 
can make in the treatment and rehabilitation of the delinquent. 

The psychologist can be of help to the penal administrator in a 
number of everyday problems. We have already mentioned the aid 
that psychologists can give in proper placing of inmates on jobs 
in the institution by means of aptitude tests. In some institutions, 
where discipline problems are discussed in the clinic, the psychologist 
can make his contribution in the same fashion that he does in a 
public-school clinic or in a student personnel clinic. The prison is a 
small community with many of the problems that arise in free 
society. In prison, as outside, there is petty stealing, bullying, 
resentment toward authority, malicious destruction of property, 
sexual perversion, emotional depression, neurosis, etc. There are 
also problems of educational and vocational guidance. But under- 
lying all of these problems there is the deeper problem of changing 
fundamental attitudes and of measuring these changes. The first 
of these problems has to do with the development of techniques of 
treatment or what is frequently called therapy. The second has to 
do with the use of instruments and statistical methods which 
measure the results of treatment. 

In reviewing the history of penology we find that many devices 
have been tried in the attempt to change the criminal to a law- 
abiding citizen. Physical punishment, hard labor, solitary confine- 
ment, slow starvation, torture, have all been used and are as a rule 
condernned today, although some of them are still used in maintain- 
ing discipline. The more recent forms of treatment are physical 
development and general education, controlled social life, recreation, 
employment, training in self-government, etc. However, pimishment 
is still frequently used, and some psychologists still believe that 
many of the older forms of treatment have therapeutic value 
when Mrisely used. For instance, in the Borstal institutions in 
England there are deliberately inflicted discomforts — such as cer- 
tain modifications of diet, solitude, stone-pounding, etc. — ^which 
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are used with discretion and accompanied by explanations and 
persuasion. 

A great deal depends on the attitude that the subject takes 
toward such punishment as to whether it will be effective or not. 
It is important that the individual undergoing the punishment be 
induced to see its constructive purpose.^* It is the function of the 
psychologist to make sure that the form of treatment prescribed 
is the kind that is suitable for the person who gets it. He can deter- 
mine this from his knowledge of the case. Also, it would seem to be 
his fimction to interpret to the subject the constructive purpose of 
the particular form of punishment. 

Uncompromising repression is likely to be useless and harmful. 
Such negative measures should be supplemented by positive and 
constructive attempts to assist the delinquent. Most juvenile 
delinquency is not willful and intentional law violation but a matter 
of misdirected energy. The cure lies not in stamping out the energy, 
but in redirecting it along more useful channels.^® This is an educa- 
tive process and could well be under the guidance of a well-trained 
psychologist. 

Aside from these functions, there are opportunities in penal and 
correctional institutions to make more direct use of psychotherapy, 
sometimes called “suggestion therapy.” While the psychoanalysts 
have developed this technique further than any other group of 
workers, it is not exclusively their technique. In some of its aspects, 
psychotherapy has been used by clinical psychologists, social 
workers, and others. 

Some psychiatrists recognize two kinds of therapy — supportive 
therapy and deep therapy. The aim of supportive therapy is to 
develop a sense of security by encouraging freedom of expression or 
allowing the subject to “blow off steam.” In deep therapy the 
subject is helped to understand the meaning of his own behavior by 
interpreting it to him. 

” H. E. Reid, “The Psychology of Crime. II. The Place of Psychology in the 
Treatment of Delinquents,” British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1932, 12:241-256. 

”C. Burt, The Young Delinquent, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New 
York, 1931, p. 474. , ^ 

”H. H. Drewry, “Treatment Possibilities in an Institution for Dehnquents, 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 19391 9y79“386. 
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The first form of therapy is frequently used by any person who 
attempts to help another by what we might call “mental first aid.” 
In correctional and penal institutions, psychologists who do any 
treatment at all can scarcely avoid using this form of therapy. 
Inmates of these institutions frequently become depressed and 
worried. It may be because they have just been turned down for 
their parole — or that family ties have become strained. Relief can 
be given merely by lending a sympathetic ear. Sometimes it is 
possible for the psychologist to go beyond this. He may be able 
to make the present situation of the subject somewhat more toler- 
able. He may be able to re-establish family ties either by his own 
intervention or by enlisting the aid of social agencies. 

Institution problem cases frequently need therapy to help them 
understand their own relationships to other inmates, to their work, 
and to authority. In some institutions the psychologist plays an 
important part in the administration of discipline and in interpret- 
ing to the inmate the purpose of and the reasons for the disciplinary 
measures taken against him. This has important administrative 
implications. Discipline, even in the best form, is apt to leave resent- 
ment. Resentment is increased if the reason for punishment is not 
understood or appreciated. Resentment lowers morale, and morale 
is contagious. The poorer the morale of the institution the more 
difficult and ineffective is its administration. 

Deep therapy, in its more serious aspects, should be left to the 
trained psychoanalyst. This does not mean that the psychologist 
should never attempt to give his subjects insight into the under- 
standing of their behavior problems. However, these attempts are 
usually rmdertaken without utilizing the exhaustive techniques of 
psychoanalysis. Furthermore, the effectiveness of deep therapy is 
limited by the intellectual endowment of the subject. Many of the 
inmates of .correctional and penal institutions are not sufficiently 
intelligent to profit by this form of treatment. 

A novel and interesting way of using psychotherapy is being 
developed in the Federal reformatories. This is known as group 
psychotherapy. Inmates who are regarded as borderline psycho- 
paths and are problem cases both outside and inside of institutions, 
are brought together in classes and are given insight into their own 
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mental difficulties. £)ach class is composed of inmjitPR with gimilar 
psychological and psychiatric problems.^® The first of these so-called 
units for “constitutional psychopathic inferiors” has been established 
at the United States Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio. Two others 
are to be established, one at the Federal Reformatory at El Reno, 
Oklahoma, and the other at the Justice Department’s Medical 
Centre for Federal Prisoners at Springfield, Missouri. The units are 
in the charge of psychiatrists, assisted by psychologists. Other 
forms of treatment, such as work, school, occupational therapy, 
physical training, and hydrotherapy are also used.™ 

In prisons and reformatories, as in public schools, we occasionally 
run into special disabilities. In a study made at the house of refuge 
on Randall’s Island, New York, it was found that a group of 
187 boys with an average chronological age of seventeen years 
eleven months had an average reading age of twelve years three 
months. When those with I.Q.’s ranging between 90 and no were 
considered, whose average chronological age was seventeen years 
eleven months, it was found that their reading age was twelve years 
and eleven months. Here weis a situation in which remedial reading 
techniques could have been used to advantage.’^ 

Working at Elmira Reformatory in New York state, Papurt 
found that of 324 admissions, 17 per cent suffered from speech 
defects of one kind or another and 6 per cent suffered from gross 
speech defects. Twelve cases were selected for remedial treatment 
by various techniques. Of these, eight improved so materially after 
two months’ work as to be pronounced cured. Of the remainder, all 
had improved in varying degrees and probably would have cleared 
up entirely if further treatment had been administered.^® This study 
indicates that the incidence of speech defects in correctional institu- 
tions is much higher than that reported from various school districts. 

™ Federal Prisons, Annual Report of the Director, Bureau of Prisons to the Attorney 
General of the Unit^ States, 1939, Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C., 
pp. n-12. 

” F. L. Bixby, “In Symposium; The Problem Case in Prison,” Proceedings 0/ (he 
American Prison Association, 1939, pp. 339~340. 

” P. Fendrick and G. Pond, “Delinquency and Reading,” Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, 1936, 48:236-243- „ . „ „ .. 

M. J. Papurt, “Correction of Speech DefecU among Prisoners, Proceedings 
of the American Prison Association, 1933, pp. 261-270. 
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Philadelphia reported i per cent with speech defect, whereas Detroit 
reported 3.8 per cent. Compare these figures with 17 per cent found 
in the Elmira Reformatory. 

There are many other forms of treatment or therapy that may 
affect conduct. Medical and surgical treatment may well have very 
definite effects on behavior in certain cases. Academic, vocational, 
and social education undoubtedly make their contribution in 
influencing attitudes and adjustment. The mere regimentation found 
in an institution, with its well-regulated daily routine, has profoimd 
effect upon the lives of some men. But whatever the form of treat- 
ment under consideration, it is important for us to know what par- 
ticular effect it has upon the subject and how much. This is today 
one of the absorbing problems of the prison psychologist as well as 
the criminologist. 

Kephart tested forty-seven boys by the Luria association-motor 
technique, described earlier in this chapter, on entrance to the 
institution and again after having been there six months. He also 
tested fifty other boys who had been in the institution eighteen 
months. The statistically reliable differences found tended to show 
that the longer the stay in the institution the more the responses 
approached those characteristic of psychoneurotics and delinquents. 

The problems of measuring adjustment in institutions and of 
measuring the effects of treatment are being attacked for the first 
time with some degree of success. As an example of a method that 
may prove useful in attacking the first problem, we may cite the 
attempt made in the State of Colorado.*® In this study the Bem- 
reuter Personality Inventory was administered to 152 inmates of the 
State Industrial School and to i8i inmates of the State Reforma- 
tory. The time served in these institutions depends upon the conduct 
of the inmate and is measured by the number of credits he receives 
per month. The average credits per month were correlated with 
scores in the six personality traits on the Bernreuter. In the Indus- 
trial School, the correlations were found to be low but positive 


’’N. C. Kephart, “Some Changes in Delinquents During Institutional Commit- 
ment,” Journal of Juvenile Research, 1937, 21:67-76. 

*** A. C. Horsch and A. Davis, “Personality TVaits and Conduct of Institutionalized 
Delinquents,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 1938, 19:241-244. 
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between misconduct and emotional stability, extroversion, self- 
confidence, dominance and self-sufficiency. T^e was a zero corre- 
lation found between misconduct and sociability. A different method 
had to be used in treating the data of the reformatory group because 
of the way the demerits were given there. Those with demerits were 
compared with those without demerits. Results showed that while 
the differences were not statistically significant, the demerit group 
possessed a larger number of positive reactions in the traits meas- 
ured by the Inventory. The differences were greater in self-confi- 
dence, dominance, and emotional stability in the order given. To 
the extent that the results are reliable and valid, they may be taken 
to signify that the self-confident, dominant, well-adjusted indi- 
vidual is more likely to run counter to institutional discipline. 
The results may mean, further, that the institutions were poorly 
adapted for providing adequate outlets for delinquents with the 
qualities indicated. 

In the future it may be possible to develop means of measuring 
institutional adjustment by the utilization of methods such as 
were used by Durea and to develop what we might call an adjust- 
ment index. 

The problem of measuring the effects of imprisonment upon the 
attitudes of the inmates is being attacked by both sociologists and 
psychologists. The main difficulty is still that of working out satis- 
factory methods to get at the problem, and in this attempt some 
very ingenious techniques have been tried out. The traditional 
source of information relative to the attitudes of delinquents and 
the effects of imprisonment upon these attitudes has been the 
opinion of prison officials. To offset official bias, students of the 
problem have used also the writings of ex-convicts. Another method 
is to become a voluntary prisoner. A number of persons interested 
in the problems of penology have spent various periods of time in 
prisons and have lived under the same conditions as the committed 
innmtes. However, the fact that their status was known both to the 
prisoners and to the authorities was quite a handicap as far as being 
treated like a prisoner was concerned. Such a person never really 
attmned the status of a convicted criminal and therefore it is ques- 
tionable whether he could ever establish the sort of relationships 
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with the guards on the one hand and with other prisoners on the 
other, that would enable him to get a true picture of the attitudes 
of the prisoner toward authority or to correctly estimate the attitude 
changes that occur as the result of imprisonment. 

To avoid this difficulty, Reimer “ had himself committed to 
prison by a criminal court and was received by the penitentiary 
authorities as any ordinary criminal. Neither the prison authorities, 
nor the prisoners knew him to be anything but a criminal. Reimer 
was interested in finding out the sort of relationships that existed 
in a prison community and what brought these relationships about. 
He found, in general, that in order for the convict to attain status 
among other convicts he must adopt the patterns of behavior of 
the prison group. Reimer himself won the approval of the inmates 
by swearing at an officer and as a consequence being put in solitary 
confinement. While it is interesting, one wonders if anyone who 
participated in the prison situation to the extent that Mr. Reimer 
did, can remain as objective in his observations as a non-participat- 
ing observer. 

A more common procedure is that used by Rasmussen,®* in the 
study of attitudes of prisoners. This author attempted to detect 
what a prison does to tendencies to react or to attitudes. The study 
was made at Joliet-Statesville Penitentiary in Illinois. The investi- 
gator tried to obtain confidential opinions and reactions from 
inmates about the various phases of parole by the use of objective 
questionnaires, the written accounts by certain articulate inmates 
about parole, and interviews. Answers to the questionnaires were 
anonymous. Certain inmates, who had accepted the author’s ideas, 
were asked to make contacts with other inmates who would be 
willing to give their true opinions. The results showed that the 
convicts’ attitude toward parole boards was anything but favorable. 
About three fourths of the men reporting preferred “flat time” to 
the indeterminate sentence. TTie almost imanimous attitude toward 
parole supervision was that it is unnecessary and a hindrance to 

® H. Reimer, “Socialization in the Prison Community,” Proceedings of the American 
Prison Association^ i937» PP* I5i“i55- 

^ D. Rasmussen, “Significant Attitudes of Prisoners,” paper read before the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society at their annual meeting at Philadelphia, Pa., 1939. 
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“making good.” The majority were of the opinion that imprison- 
ment has no beneficial effect. The average prisoner’s attitude toward 
guards was one of bitter hatred. He also believed that every man 
has a racket, which, as the author remarks, gives the inmate basis 
for rationalizing his own crimes. 

These studies are representative of the various methods that are 
being tried out to get at this most fundamental of all problems, 
namely, the study of attitudes. They clearly show how difficult it is 
to get reliable results. But progress is unquestionably being made 
by the combined efforts of social and clinical psychologists and the 
statisticians. 

Psychology in Predicting the Future Conduct of Offenders. One 
of the crucial phases of criminal procedure is the prediction whictf 
must be made relative to the probable future behavior of the 
offender. This question comes up when a judge has to decide upon 
the form of punishment or treatment that is most suitable to a 
particular offender, and again when a parole board or prison staff 
has to decide whether and when a prisoner should be released on 
parole. The judge has a choice of a number of forms of treatment 
that he can apply to the offender, such as imprisonment in a penal 
or correctional institution, suspension of sentence, probation, fines, 
etc. It is important for him to know what the individual’s possibil- 
ities are for readjustment so that the most effective form of treat- 
ment can be chosen. For example, the inmate whose past history 
and personality make-up are strongly indicative of continued 
delinquency in the future, is not a good subject for probation. 
State and institutional parole boards are responsible for the choice 
of persons who are to be released on parole. The law usually requires 
that no one be paroled who, in the opinion of the paroling body, 
cannot remain at large without violating the law. 

Until ten or fifteen years ago, the matter of choice of prospective 
parolees was merely guesswork. It still remains guesswork in many 
instances. In the more advanced states, however, use is made of 
case histories as the basis for judging the probability of success on 
parole. The value of such judgments will depend, first of all, upon 
the experience and training of the persons making the choice, and 
secondly, upon the reliability and completeness of the case histories. 
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If the persons called upon to make these choices are professionally 
engaged in penological work, their judgment is apt to have a high 
reliability. Agam, if the material of the case history includes such 
objective data as can be obtained by psychological techniques 
described in this and other chapters of this book, the chances for 
making accurate judgments are increased. 

In the state penal and correctional institutions of Pennsylvania, 
for example, the institutional staff, which includes a psychologist, 
a social worker, a physician, and an educator, plays an important 
part in choosing candidates for parole. This is one of the principal 
functions of the staff as a clinic. The members thereof are in every- 
day contact with the inmates and therefore have much firsthand 
knowledge of their personalities. Their judgment is far more reliable 
than that of lay members of parole boards who are engaged in other 
pursuits and come to prison once a month to discuss cases almost 
entirely from secondhand information. Such boards also exist in 
Pennsylvania. The State reformatory board is the final authority 
on parole. Similar boards of the penitentiaries are responsible for 
the choice of the men released on parole (subject to the approval of 
the Governor). However, in every case such boards depend largely 
upon the recommendations of the institutional staff concerned. 

In addition, the case histories, upon which the judgment as to 
parolability is based, are in the majority of cases quite complete. 
All possible sources of information are utilized — the subject himself, 
members of his family, members of his conunimity, former employ- 
ers, teachers, social agencies, courts, other correctional or penal 
institutions the prisoner may have been in, police records, as well 
as the prisoner’s record in the institution. The information is 
obtained by correspondence and by personal interviews with 
persons in the community as well as with the prisoner. The prisoner’s 
parole plans, which are also checked up by investigation, also become 
an important factor in determining whether he should be paroled 
or not. In all of this, the psychological aspects of the prisoner (his 
mental ability, habits, emotional balance, and capacity to make a 
readjustment) must receive primary consideration. The psychologist 
can therefore play an important role in the matter of choosing the 
best possible risks for parole. 
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In the states of New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Michigan, and others, including the Federal Bureau of Prisons, the 
procedure of selecting candidates for parole is very similar to that 
just described. In some states there is a full time parole board whose 
members have no other pursuits. But they must rely on the observa- 
tions, reports, and recommendations made by professional workers 
connected with the particular institution from which the prisoner 
is to be paroled. 

That this method of paroling can be highly reliable was indicated 
by a study made at the Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania.*® 
The predictions made by the psychology department of this insti- 
tution were correlated with the actual outcome on parole in term^ 
of degrees of success. The study included 120 cases. The correlation 
between prediction and success on parole was .713. While no gen- 
eralizations can be made on the basis of such a limited study, yet a 
considerable degree of reliability of predictions is indicated. 

The trend in parole prediction, however, is away from the use 
of subjective judgment, even when the case histories are fairly 
complete. Since the initial work of Burgess,*^ the trend has been 
toward the development of prediction tables. In constructing such 
tables we choose from the case histories of a large number of paroled 
cases those factors which show the highest relationship with parole 
success or failure. Thereafter, any case being considered for parole 
can be studied and scored on the basis of such a table. The predic- 
tion score is derived by the addition of the favorable as against the 
unfavorable factors, and will be indicative of the degree to which the 
subject probably will succeed or fail on parole. With some variations, 
this technique has been developed by several other writers among 
whom Glueck,** Void,** and Laune*^ are outstanding. 

“ A. C. Carter and G. I. Giardini, “Reliability of Psychological Prognosis in the 
Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
ms, 26:556-560. 

“ E. W. Burgess, “Predicting Success or Failure upon Release from State Institu- 
tions,” Journal of Juvenile Research, 1929, 13:270-284. 

•* E. T. Glueck, “Predictability in the Administration of Criminal Justice,” Mental 
Hygiene, 1920, 13 :678-707. 

•• G. B. Void, “Factors Entering into the Success or Failure of Minnesota Men on 
Parole,” American Sociological Society Papers, 1930, 24:167-169. 

”F. F. Laune, Predicting Criminality, NorUiwestern University, Chicago, 1936, 
p. 163. 
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Glueck ®® has shown how prediction tables could also be used by 
judges in passing sentences. Such tables would be of material value 
in individualizing punishment and treatment. 

Tibbits,®® however, points out the difficulty of so defining the 
factors used in a prediction table that different judges reading the 
same case history will obtain the same score. In some instances, 
poorly trained prison officials must interpret these tables. Because 
of these difficulties some writers have expressed doubt as to the value 
of the procedure.®® It is obvious that with the use of prediction tables, 
the use of subjective judgment still plays an important role in the 
selection of candidates for parole. The value and reliability of this 
method will depend upon the training and experience of the person 
using the tables, since each case must be interpreted in the light 
of the factors included in the prediction table. It may be that the 
greatest accuracy in the selection of candidates for parole can be 
achieved by encouraging professionally trained workers in the insti- 
tutions in the use of prediction tables. 

Study Questions 

PART I 

1. Justify the position of a psychologist as a technical consultant to 
the court. 

2. What reasons can you give for including courses in psychology in 
the training of the lawyer? 

3. If two people offered markedly different testimony concerning the 
speed of an automobile, what criteria might be used to determine the 
accuracy of the testimony of each? 

4. Suggest a plan for checking the witnesses ability to observe what 
he may report in reference to a street-crossing accident which may have 
happened on a December afternoon about 4:30 o’clock. 

5. Point out what factors are favorable and what factors are inter- 
fering influences in the memory of the witness. 

** S. Glueck, “Individualization and the Use of Predictive Devices,” Journal 0] 
Criminal Law and Criminology, 1932, 

•®C. Tibbits, “Reliability of Factors Used in Predicting Success or Failure in 
Parole,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 1932, 22:844-853. 

•0 B. S. Sanders, “Testing Parole,” Proceedings of the American Prison Association, 
193s > PP- 222-233. Also B. S. Sanders, “Difficulties of Parole Prediction in Connec- 
tion with the Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures,” Proceedings of the 
American Prison Association, 1936, pp, 212-233. 
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6. How could recall memory be used to replace recognition as a 
means of identification of the suspected criminal? 

7. What elements in the courtroom tend to increase suggestibility in 
(a) the witness, (6) the jury, and (c) the judge? 

8. What are similarities and differences between the ‘‘word-associa- 
tion” method and the physiological response method of detecting guilt? 

9. Discuss the merits of the psychological methods of determining 
guilt as compared with the so-called third degree. 

10. What advantages does the polygraph used by Larson and Keeler 
have over the blood pressure measurement used by Marston? 

11. Point out the fallacies in the court proof of responsibility in 
(a) the feeble-minded and {b) the insane. 

12. Would the physiological methods of detecting guilt be adaptable 
to the determination of guilt of the temporarily insane individual? Why 
or why not? 

13. What are the arguments for and against the use of the jury of 
experts? 

14. What particular aspects of the courtroom scene offer the most 
fruitful field for psychological study? 

15. List the type of research method most logical for each of the 
problems listed in 14 above. 


PART II 

1. What should a psychologist working with criminals know about 
criminology? 

2. Discuss some of the fundamental problems of criminology. 

3. What are the principal tasks of the psychologist in the field of 
criminology? 

4. What are some of the traits of the potential criminal? 

S- By what means and methods may criminal tendencies be dis- 
covered? 

6. Discuss Durea’s series of studies leading to the development of 
methods of measuring tendencies to crime. 

7. In what manner can the psychologist be of assistance to the judge 
and the penal or correctional administrator? 

8. Discuss the history of testing the intelligence of criminals. 

9. Discuss the use of personality questionnaires in the study of 
criminals. 

10. What use has been made of mirror drawing in the study of crimi- 
nals? 
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11. How may a psychologist be of help in the assignment of inmates 
to jobs in an institution? In what respects is this important? 

12. Discuss the procedure of classification as it is generally followed 
in the more progressive penal and correctional institutions. 

13. How can a psychologist contribute to the rehabilitation of delm- 
quents and criminals in institutions? 

14. Discuss the methods that have been used to study the effects of 
being in an institution upon the characteristics and attitudes of the 
inmates. 

15. What is the place of prediction tables in the problem of crime 
control? Explain their use. 
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CHAPTER X 


How Is Psychology Used in Medicine? 


By Thelma Hunt, the george wasihngton university 


We shall find many examples of psychology in use in the field 
of medicine. This is to be expected: because medicine is a field in 
which its followers are dealing intimately with human beings and 
their problems; because psychology has developed many techniques 
and discovered many facts which are of direct use in the field of 
medicine; and because the fields of medicine and psychology are 
so closely related that they actually overlap in one area, the area 
which constitutes the common ground of abnormal psychology and 
psychiatry. 

In order that there may be a clear idea of certain overlapping fields 
of study and thought which we shall mention, let us examine the fol- 
lowing definitions. An understanding of these will give us a better 
understanding of the relationships between psychology and medicine. 

Psychology is the scientific study of behavior. In its general mean- 
ing it concerns itself for the most part vidth normal behavior of 
human beings. 

Abnormal Psychology is a branch or field of psychology devoted 
to the study of abnormal behavior. It is interested chiefly in the 
production of and characteristics of abnormal behavior. 

Medicine is that profession or that branch of science which con- 
cerns itself with human illnesses. It has many special branches, 
or specialties, concerned with illnesses of a specific type, as child- 
hood illnesses, surgical ailments, kidney diseases, or mental and 
nervous diseases. 

Psychiatry is a branch of medicine, a specialty, which concerns 
itself with mental and nervous illnesses. It overlaps to a considerable 
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extent the field of abnormal psychology. But its interests and aimci 
are somewhat different. It is interested to a greater extent in 
diagnosis and treatment of mental illnesses. 

Psychoanalysis is a branch of psychiatry or a system or viewpoint 
in psychiatry. It is a system of viewing mental disorders which 
stresses the importance of causal factors in the form of thwarted or 
repressed driving forces of life and which applies a system of analysis 
and treatment based upon such theories. Not all psychiatry is, 
by any means, practiced along psychoanalytic theories. Psycho- 
analysis has also come to signify a particular theory of mental func- 
tioning related to some of the problems of developmental psychology 
and abnormal psychology. ^ 

In this chapter we shall examine some of the important phases 
in which psychology can contribute to medicine in general; and then, 
briefly, the psychology of mental disorders. We shall consider psy- 
chology in use in medicine under the following topics: I. Psychology 
in the Practice of Medicine; II. Mind-Body Relationships; III. Psy- 
chological Studies of Effects of Drugs; IV. Psychological Studies of 
Effects of Endocrines; V. Psychological Measurement in Medicine; 
VI. Psychological Studies of Infant Behavior ; VII. Contributions 
of Experimental Abnormal Psychology to Psychiatry; VIII. Psy- 
chology in Preventive Medicine. 

I. PSYCHOLOGY IN THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 

Growing Importance of Psychology. The past decade has seen a 
marked growth in interest in psychology in relation to the practice 
of medicine. Public addresses to prospective medical students and 
to prospective doctors have more often concerned themselves with 
the place of psychology and appreciation of human behavior in the 
practice of medicine. A leading American physician ^ and medical 
educator has written a book for physicians and medical specialists 
emphasizing these relationships. In increasing proportion, medical 
students have included psychology courses in their premedical 
collegiate training. Increasing numbers of medical schools have 
introduced courses in medical psychology. 

‘ G. Canby Robinson, The Patient as a Person: A Study of the Social Aspects of Ill- 
ness, Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1939. 
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The Association of American Medical Colleges, a leading organi- 
zation in directing American medical education, held a symposium 
at one of its recent annual meetings on the problem of psychology 
in relation to medical training. The American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion within the last five years held a round-table discussion at one 
of its annual meetings on “Psychology in Medical Education.” 
About two years ago there was established a new periodical de- 
voted in large measure to study of disease in its psychological 
aspects.* There has been a deluge of popular autobiographical books 
by doctors, most of which have impressed upon the public the impor- 
tance in the doctor’s success of the “human touch,” of his under- 
standing of human nature, and of his appreciation of the patient as 
an individual. And, finally, impending social revolutions affecting 
the organization of the practice of medicine in this country have 
made many students of the problems cognizant of the psychological 
factors involved in the social changes. 

The reasons for these changes in emphasis upon psychological 
factors in medicine are not entirely clear. Physicians and medical 
people in general have been inclined to give the reason in terms of 
changes in medicine itself — the greater emphasis upon intercorrela- 
tions of all items of information about the patient, the greater 
emphasis upon psychiatric aspects of medicine, the greater place 
of the physician as counselor in personal maladjustments as well as 
diseases, or the greater social problems met by any young professional 
aspirant. Some physicians view present tendencies of the t3T)e we are 
discussing as the reactionary swing of the pendulum from a medicine 
gone too far toward technical science and laboratory procedures. 
The reactionary swing emphasizes medicine as an art and patients 
as human beings. This viewpoint is well expressed by Dr. Haggard * 
of Yale University Medical School, as follows: 

Today, with the continual swing of the pendulum toward research, 
the pre-eminence of a school is judged not by how well it trains doctors 
for the practice of medicine but on the eminences of its researches. The 

* PsychosomcUic Medicine y National Research Council, Washington, D. C., Vol, i, 
No. 1, January, 1939. 

• Howard W. Haggard, “The Social Side of Medical Progress,” Journal of American 
Medical Assodationy Vol. 3, No. 22, November 26, 1938, pp. 2065-2067. 
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chairs once occupied by great clinicians with wide social interests and 
wide social influences are too often filled by scientists out of touch with 
the real problems of the practitioner. Few great scientists have been 
eminent physicians. Formerly students in our schools were trained to be 
socially beneficial. Now they are trained too often with the apparent 
intention of making laboratory investigators out of them and tbat in 
spite of the fact that medical practice is a social application. Too often 
today we train, not physicians with all the significance of the term, but, 
instead, bedside pathologists. 

Medical training is being divorced from medical practice; preclinical 
training is being sold out to educators who are not even physicians. The 
emphasis on science, on the laboratory, has extended down even into the 
premedical field in the college. The selection there is made on the basis 
not of socially minded individuals who would make good practitioners 
but of aptness in laboratory subjects. The class of men who enter East- 
ern colleges are today, as potential material for social leadership, dis- 
tinctly inferior to the young men from the same colleges entering law 
and business. We are turning away good men because no matter how 
great their ability might be as practitioners they show no aptitude for 
the technic of medical research. . . . 

The practicing physician is not a scientist. He is, if he really practices 
medicine, more, far more, than a scientist. He is an artist. He does not 
deal with the controlled and limited matters of the laboratory; he deals 
with human beings. So long as the human mind in its full ramifications 
remains beyond an evaluation with scientific precision, then the practice 
of medicine must remain an art. So long as medical practice involves the 
personal contact of physician and patient, then it is the art of the physi- 
cian which must establish the necessary bond. This is very different 
from medical research. It is, in many ways, more difficult. It involves 
not only intelligence and skill but also qualities of personality uimeces- 
sary to the research worker. 

Psychologists are likely to look upon the increasing value of psy- 
chology to medicine as related to changes in the nature of psychology 
in the last few decades. Psychology has become a science with 
methods of study comparable with those of the medical scientists. 
Its methods are now acceptable to the scientifically minded student 
of medicine. It has abandoned in large measure the older atomistic 
conceptions so frequently engendered by the psychology of a few 
decades ago. In the place of these conceptions it has adopted an 
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organismic viewpoint, — a viewpoint which considers total reactions, 
a viewpoint of much greater value to the physician. Its approach to 
behavior and conduct disorder is now essentially the same as that 
of medicine — ^the diagnostic point of view. Its emphasis in its appli- 
cations has turned in many instances to those same social problems 
which confront medicine and the physician. All of these things, 
perhaps, have made a psychology of greater value than the older 
psychology in its applications to medicine. 

Psychology in Use by the Physician. One of the chief uses and 
one of the most frequent uses which the physician makes of psychol- 
ogy is in viewing the patient as a whole. Psychology as it is taught 
today is almost certain to contribute toward a view which looks 
upon every patient as a total organism reacting not only from imme- 
diate stimuli and factors directly related to his disease, but from a 
basis of hereditary constitution and a long background of environ- 
mental experience. This use of psychology by the physician is well 
expressed by one of them: ^ 

In the field of medicine the emphasis has heretofore been upon the 
acquisition of specific technique and precedents with but slight regard 
for a psychological understanding of the patient. . . . 

It is better for us as physicians to realize that we must treat not only 
symptoms, or diseases, but sick people. The patient is more than a group 
of symptoms, more than a collection of interesting chemical juices. He 
is a living individual with a most complicated pattern of reactions, and 
the physician who overlooks this pattern may find the symptoms in- 
tractable, the disease unintelligible. Headache may be a reaction to 
eyestrain, but it may also be a reaction to a mother-in-law; pain in the 
back is sometimes explained by X-ray plate, but sometimes by unwill- 
ingness to work; indigestion may be more closely related to a troubled 
conscience than to poor cooking; palpitation is often an indication of 
organic heart disease, but it may simply be the expression of the romance 
of life gone astray. 

In the practice of medicine, psychology is also of great aid in 
evaluation of complaints or case histories, and in the diagnosis of 
illness, A short time ago a physician of the famous Mayo Clinic 

^P. H. Wood, ‘The Value of Psychology in Medicine,” The Memphis Medical 
Journal^ Vol. 12, No. 13, July, 1937, pp. 125-126. 
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wrote an excellent article ® addressed to the recently graduated 
physician in which he set forth many worth-while suggestions on the 
evaluation of patients’ complaints. Many of these emphasize the 
importance of psychological factors. Among three main objectives 
which he says the physician should achieve in eliciting a clinical 
history, he mentions, “he must strive to please each patient.” Of 
this the author says: 

Patients vary greatly as to their emotional stability, intellectual 
capacity, keenness of perception and general reaction to the question- 
ing and examination which enable the physician to make a diagnosis. 
One patient may respond intelligently to, while another patient may be 
affronted by, the same question put to the two patients in the sam^ 
courteous way. Therefore the physician must develop an extreme amount 
of mental flexibility so that he may be able not only to discern quickly 
the type of personality with which he has to deal but also to put his 
questions in a way best suited to that personality. 

Dr. Koelsche further emphasizes the importance of the manner 
of the physician’s approach in eliciting a patient’s clinical history 
for diagnostic use. He stresses qualities of kindliness, gentleness, 
sympathy, and self-confidence — qualities designed to inspire patients 
with confidence and put them at ease, and to avoid arousing a 
combative spirit or establishing a mental barrier between physician 
and patient. He also points out the importance of interpreting the 
complaints in terms of the nature and personality of the patient 
who makes the complaint. He discusses in considerable detail 
certain types whose complaints may be particularly difficult to 
evaluate. One of these types is the poor observer of stolid tempera- 
ment who does not notice a symptom until it almost fells him, and 
who does not consult a physician until he is actually disabled by his 
illness. Another is the multiple complainer, the talkative, garrulous 
patient whose important complaints are so covered by insignificant 
ailments that they may defy even the cleverest if he is off guard. 
A third is the vague complainer, whose descriptions of s)mnptoms 
are so bizarre, meager, or noncharacteristic as to baffle the physi- 

' Giles A. Koelsche, “How to Elicit and Evaluate the Patient’s Complaint,” Jour- 
nal of American Medical Association, Vol. 113, No. 26, December 23, 1939, pp. 2360- 
2366. 
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cian. Dr. Koelsche points out that a considerable number of these 
have fears of disease rather than actually developed diseases. A 
fourth type of patient whose complaints may be diflficult to interpret 
is the type who, for various reasons, tries to withhold pertinent 
information from the physician. 

Psychology and Treatment of Patients. Psychology is no less impor- 
tant, perhaps even more important, in treatment of patients than 
in other phases of medical practice. We shall not concern ourselves 
at this point with those systems of psychological treatment known 
as psychotherapy. These, to be sure, are psychological in nature. 
They are, however, of major interest only in the medical specialty 
of psychiatry; and we are interested at present in the relationship 
of psychology to medicine in general. Some of the psychological 
problems in treatment are suggested in the following. 

The attitude of the patient is very important in his progress toward 
recovery. It is difficult to say how often if ever “the will to live” 
pulls a person through a serious illness, but none the less its influence 
is often distinctly felt. Much is up to the physician to create this 
will to live if it does not already exist in his patient. The proper 
attitude must be built up by creating confidence in the procedure 
being applied; by just enough and not too much discussion of the 
patient’s condition; by making the patient as comfortable as pos- 
sible; and by proper management of relatives and friends in their 
relationships to the patient. The physician must often depend upon 
the patient for a certain amount of co-operativeness in carrying out 
the procedures of his treatments. Many a patient has delayed his 
own recovery by failure to carry out the instructions of his physician 
regularly and faithfully. No physician can be superhuman in attain- 
ing such co-operativeness in patients, but a skillful building of the 
proper attitude in the patient will go a long way. 

The bedside manner of the physician has been discussed quite 
frequently and its importance has often been pointed out to the 
young physician. Many of the supposed components of a desired 
bedside maimer — ^as typical “professional” appearance, black 
satchel, scientific vocabulary, etc. — are probably more traditional 
than real. But there is a real bedside manner which must be acquired 
by every successful practitioner. Essential qualities in this bedside 
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psychology are sympathetic understanding, cheerfulness, and con- 
fidence. Of these the president of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England has said: ‘ 

Sendmentality must of course be avoided, but if you can develop a 
sympathetic understanding of your patient’s anxieties and riiflfinilt ies 
you will find that you can help him greatly. You will be able to do much 
to reassure him, to remove great and little discomforts, both physical 
and mental. 

A quiet cheerfubess is a great asset. The gloomy physician “maketh 
the sick man sicker.” Sir Benjamin Brodie said that it was a good rule 
in the practice of an art, as in the common affairs of life, to look on the 
favorable side of the question so far as it was consistent with reason to 
do so. But the cheerful attitude does not mean that aggressive, bouncing^ 
cheerfulness which can be so very irritating, especially to the sick man. 
If you should be anxious about your patient, try to conceal your anxiety 
and remember that while you are making your examination and talking 
to him he will be searching your expression to learn whether you really 
believe in the assurance you are trying to give him. 

Suggestion. Suggestion implies tmcritical acceptance of ideas 
contained in the words or actions of another, and the carrying out 
of activities contained in these ideas without definite or direct order. 
The person who really begms to feel bad after being told several 
times how bad he looks; the person who becomes acutely conscious 
of every abdommal discomfort after his friend goes to the hospital 
with appendicitis; the child whose injured knee ceases hurting 
immediately after the mother’s kiss — all are examples of the effect 
of suggestion. 

From time immemorial the “healer” has made use of suggestion 
in treating patients. The medicine man of ancient times must have 
accomplished most of his cures through suggestion, smce modem 
medicine has found no scientific basis for the majority of his pro- 
cedures. The cures of the Middle Ages centering around use of mes- 
merism and hypnotism were based on suggestion. Many of the heal- 
ing cults of today — ^not generally recognized by scientific medicme — 
are based on the efficacy of suggestion. Most of the cures effected 

• Hugh Lett, “The Entrance into Medicine,” Jottmal of American Medical Associa- 
tion, Vol. 113, No. 13, September 23, 1939, pp. 1270-1272. 
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at shrines or through the waters and climates of health resorts are 
the result of suggestion. 

Why have these practices, based almost wholly upon suggestion, 
been partially or wholly successful? One answer is that many ail- 
ments afflicting human beings are psychological in origin, that is, 
they have arisen from bad habits, conditioning, and the like, and do 
not involve origins in changed bodily structure. These, having psy- 
chological origin, can be cured by psychological procedures. Another 
answer is that many diseases will get well through the forces of 
nature if given time enough, and the practices of most suggestion 
systems do not interfere with these forces of nature. On the contrary, 
they often put the patient in a better frame of mind and attitude 
to let nature take her course. 

Some years ago fimile Cou6 based a system of treatment upon 
autosuggestion. Autosuggestion differs from suggestion in that one’s 
behavior is to be influenced by an idea kept constantly in one’s own 
mind instead of by an idea coming from another. After meeting his 
patients and building up a certain degree of confidence and getting 
them started on improvement by suggestion, he implanted in the 
patient belief in a formula which he repeated many times a day, 
“Day by day in every way I am growing better and better.” The 
continuance of improvement under this regime was accomplished 
through autosuggestion. Generally speaking, autosuggestion is 
probably less potent than suggestion from another. Its basis of 
success is the same. 

However, the physician need not follow a whole system of sugges- 
tive therapy to use suggestion in his treatment. In fact, every physi- 
cian makes use of suggestion. He does it when he gets his patients 
to co-operate with him by “kidding them into the idea”; when he 
prescribes a placebo or “bread pill” to the patient who needs only 
rest but who would feel untreated without medicine; or when he 
keeps the patient’s fighting spirit up by emphasizing his points of 
progress. 

Psychology in Medical Education. As has already been indicated 
there is a growing interest on the part of medical educators in psy- 
chology as a part of either premedical or medical education. Standard 
minimum educational requirements for those entering medical 
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schools do not at present include psychology. Nevertheless in recent 
years a large proportion of such students have included psychology 
in their college curriculum from their own choice or through advice 
of an educational adviser. In a study reported in 1938, Stone ^ found 
85 per cent of Stanford University medical sophomores and 91 per 
cent of freshmen had taken an introductory course in psychology 
before entering the medical school. Over half had taken at least one 
other course. These figures are undoubtedly higher than for the 
country at large, since Stanford has been particularly active in 
co-operative efforts along this line between the undergraduate school 
and the medical school. But they may be indicative of future lines of 
development. ^ 

Quotations from leading medical educators indicate their views: 

Medicine is not a science which can be practiced by the precise methods 
of reasoning and deduction of the mathematician, the chemist, or the 
physicist. The human reaction to external or internal factors is a vari- 
able which prevents the accurate relation between cause and effect that 
characterizes the work of the true scientist. The innumerable social, 
economic, psychiatric, and physical elements of each situation make 
ever changing the reaction of the human being even during the course 
of a brief illness. 

Emphasis in the teaching of medicine on the physical and laboratory 
approach to disease obscures the importance of methods and qualities 
which enabled the old-fashioned family doctor to bring solace and tran- 
quillity to patients and to discover factors in their illness which would 
not have been revealed by the most complete modern laboratory studies.® 

It is remarkable that in the past the medical student should have 
received so few hints on the attitude to be adopted toward patients, the 
way to approach them, to manage them, to obtain their confidence. On 
entering practice he has had to rely on his natural gifts and instinct, or 
perhaps, if he has been fortunate, on his ability to copy an admired 
clinical teacher. And yet the importance of understanding the patient 
and appreciating his mental condition and outlook has long been recog- 
nized, even by laymen. 

^ Calvin P. Stone, ‘‘Integration of the Teaching of Psychology and Psychiatry,” 
Journal of the Association of American Medical Colleges, Vol. 13, May, 1938. 

•George P. Re3aiolds, “Teaching the Medicosocial Aspects of Cases,” Journal of 
American Medical Association, Vol. 112, No. 8, February 25, 1939, pp. 782-785. 
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The introduction into the curriculum of psychology and some knowl- 
edge of the psychoneuroses and of the important part the mind plays in 
good and bad health should be a help to both doctor and patient.^ 


It was my experience in teaching the subject of introductory normal 
psychology over a period of about 12 years, on an optional basis, in 
friendly competition with a great many other options in the second year 
of our medical course, to find an ever increasing enrollment in this sub- 
ject. On discussion with students it was inevitably the case that man 
after man reported that he had selected the subject on the advice of 
practitioners in the field, who are finding in their experience that they 
are running into clinical situations in which they recognize complicating 
mental factors that are puzzling and difficult to them, and for which 
they had no adequate preparation, no way of understanding or of coping 
with them. They were strongly advising students to get a better start 
than they had had. . . . 

We try to cover three main points of emphasis in the introductory 
course in the attempt to give a point of view. The first is to look not at 
cases or even at patients, but to look at persons; to realize that when a 
doctor is dealing professionally with a living individual he is dealing 
with a sick person. . . . 

The second main point of emphasis is to get a reasonable way of 
balancing in the student's mind the content of his physiological and 
biological sciences with a common sense psychological approach. . . . 

The third point of emphasis is, granting that the conscious organism 
is capable of a higher degree of modifiable behavior, that the learning 
process is the keynote for following the developmental process through 
all its stages in the growth of the individual from infancy into maturity 
and on to old age.^® 


The remarks I have to offer will center about objectives — what psy- 
chology in the medical curriculum can be expected to do. Two things 
should be expected of it before all others: It should give the student 
knowledge about the psychologic techniques at his disposal in dealing 
with his professional problems. Further, it should give him that orienta- 

• Hugh Lett, “The Entrance into Medicine,” Journal of American Medical Associa- 
lion, Vol. 1 13, No. 13, September 23, 1939, pp, 1270-1272. 

E. A. Bott, “Undergraduate Instruction in Psychology,” Jour ml of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges ^ Vol. ii, 193b. 
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tion of personality toward his profession which will cause him to treat, 
not diseases merely, but sick persons.** 

n. MIND-BODY RELATIONSHIPS 

Those areas of study of common interest to the psychologist and 
to the scientist in the medical fields of psychiatry, neurology, or 
physiology often involve the subject of mind-body relationships. 
A clear conception of these relationships is of great importance in 
the problems of abnormal psychology and psychiatry, as well as 
of prime interest to those psychologists and physiologists pursuing 
in more theoretical manner the problem of the nature of mind and 
mental functioning. ^ 

History reveals four major views as to mind-body relationship. 
There are two monistic views, stressing the reality in one instance 
of the mind alone, and in the other instance of the body alone; and 
two dualistic theories which recognize the two entities of mind and 
body. The dualistic theory of psychophysical parallelism assmnes 
the two entities with very little relationship to each other. The 
dualistic theory of interactionism views the mind and body as two 
closely related entities, each capable of affecting the other. Two 
of these views, those of mental monism and psychophysical paral- 
lelism are little considered by the scientist and stand only on founda- 
tions of religious faith or belief. 

“Common-sense” scientific views probably are in best accord with 
a theory of interactionism, recognizing the many examples of 
physical agents which affect mind, and the many instances of physio- 
logical results of mental and emotional processes. The action of 
physical agents and physiological states upon the mind is seen in the 
loss of consciousness from a blow on the head, the interference with 
mental functioning from changes in oxygen supply and changes in 
oxidation processes in the brain cells, the complete obliteration of 
higher mental processes by anesthetic drugs, the disturbance in 
normal psycluc activity by opiates, the changes in behavior resulting 
from disturbed endocrine balances, the delirious manifestations of 
bodily temperature excess, and in many other similar examples. 

•* F. L. Wdls, “P^^Aology in Medical Education,” Archives of Neurology and 
Psychiatry^ Vol. 35, No. 3, March, 1936, pp. 631-638. 
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One easily recognizes the influence of psychic processes upon bodily 
functions in the loss of appetite, indigestion, and insomnia from 
worry; or in the cerebral hemorrhage precipitated by sudden emo- 
tionsd shock. All of these attest to an intimate relationship between 
mind and body. 

The view of physical monism, commonly accepted by scientific 
students of the problem, regards both mind and body in ultimate 
analysis as physiological. Mind is looked upon as the functioning 
of the nervous system and the physiological elements directly bear- 
ing upon the nervous system in much the same way as digestion is 
looked upon as the functioning of the digestive organs. 

There have been various approaches to the problem of the nature 
of thinking and other psychical processes by those who would view 
them in a strictly physiological sense. The behaviorists, seeking to 
explain all activities in terms of completed reflex arcs, set up a motor 
theory of consciousness. According to such a theory consciousness 
or thinking occurred only when sensory stimulation of the brain 
resulted in some specific motor response. The motor response most 
closely associated with thinking was that constituting the language 
response — a reaction in musculature of the tongue, larynx, and other 
speech muscles. Thinking, therefore, was viewed as subvocal talking. 

A more recent expression of relation between motor activity and 
mind is that of Freeman.** 

Another and more reasonable explanation of why muscular action is 
essential to mental action is reached by going directly to the nerve cell. 
The brain is made up of a mass of these cells, each of which will respond 
in varying degrees to the same externally initiated energy change, depend- 
ing upon its state of physiological readiness or “vigilance.” The vigilance 
of a nerve cell is determined by the substances carried to it by the blood 
and by the excitations radiating from other nerve centers. A cell may 
fail to react adequately when there is a lack of either nutritive material 
or intraneural stimulation. Asphyxiation, narcosis, and the presence of 
other toxic substances in the blood lower the eflhciency of cell reaction 
by lowering its vital condition. Lack of neural excitation irradiating 
from other centers seems to have much the same effect. It now becomes 
a question of where this intra-organic stimulation is derived. The pro- 

** G. L. Freeman, “Our Muscles and Our Minds,” The SdmUfic Monthly, Vol. 47, 
No. 2, August, 1938, pp. 161-167. 
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prioccptive excitation delivered into the central nervous system by the 
processes of muscular tension seems to supply a major portion of it. 
When the muscles relax, a great deal of the nervous current necessary 
to normal brain functioning ceases; external stimuli are relatively in- 
effective in eliciting responses in the absence of such reinforcement. 
Sleep results not so much from toxin substances in nerve cells as from 
the cessation of muscular activity. 

Harrington has recently written a book dedicated to promulgat- 
ing a mechanistic theory as to the function of the mind in normal 
as well as abnormal behavior. The general physiologic idea which 
forms the basis of his views is that of stimulus-response or elaborated 
reflex action. In explaining thought stress is laid upon 4:he sensory 
mechanism aroused by stimuli and the form of the response. 

Other approaches to the problem of the physiology of the mind 
have been more biochemical in nature. Something of the hope of 
those who travel this pathway of investigation is indicated in the 
following: 

Life has a chemical basis and all the activities of living things, all 
the phenomena of life, may be the result of chemical reactions; at the 
very least they all appear to be accompanied by chemical reactions. It 
requires no argument to convince present-day biologists of these facts, 
although there may be differences of opinion in reference to the implica- 
tions. We may cite just two or three sorts of facts which justify the 
broad statement just made. So far as we can tell from all observations, 
every manifestation of life, including mental and emotional as well as 
bodily action, results in the production of certain chemical products or 
wastes and in the demand for additional chemical substances, presum- 
ably for rehabilitation and reprovisioning of the tissues that were in 
action. . . . 

Assuming, then, as we well may, that all the manifestations of life 
have a chemical basis, it might seem theoretically possible to hope for 
a time when the phenomena of protoplasm may submit to complete 
interpretation in chemical and physical terms.^* 

The caution suggested by a participant in a recent symposium 
on mental health may serve to help us keep our feet on the ground 

“Milton Harrington, A Biological Approach to the Problem of Abnormal Behavior ^ 
Science Press, Lancaster, Pa., 1938. 

“R. E. Coker, “Some Philosophical Reflections of a Biologist,” The Sdenlific 
Monthly^ Vol. 48, No. i, January, 1939, pp. 61-68. 
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in the midst of tendencies to overenthusiasm in respect to progress 
in reducing mental functioning to simple biochemical processes. 

The old riddle of the nature of the relation between mind and brain 
appears in different settings throughout the literature on neurology and 
psychiatry, from ancient times to the present day. It presents itself 
again and again with the development of every new technique of investi- 
gating brain function. In spite of the great interest this field has com- 
manded, any list of facts bearing on mental disorders that have been 
discovered from the study of the minute structure of the brain will appear 
at best brief, as compared with a list of clinical facts. 

The irregular growth of knowledge of bodily structure and function 
has been vitalized by the ever-burning hope that thereby all problems 
of normal and abnormal human behavior would find their solution. 
Many workers in this field are still undaunted and explain the failures 
on the basis that we have not acquired the necessary degree of anatomic 
understanding. 

Researches and theories during the nineteenth century reinforced this 
attitude, and the belief was widespread that the solution of the com- 
plexities of mind was so near at hand that no other approach was indi- 
cated or necessary — the result being the neglect of mental troubles that 
did not lend themselves to neurologic methods. . . . 

That gross brain lesions and various physical diseases may cause or 
at least precipitate some types of mental disorder is well recognized and 
generations of research have not revealed a physical basis for many kinds 
of mental trouble. Regarding the causes of neuroses, schizophrenia, 
manic-depressive psychoses, paranoia, and so on, somatic pathology is 
silent and the medical schools by and large have not been interested in 
doing anything about it until recent years. 

Those who seem to have the best grasp of the mental disorder problem 
welcome all the aid they can obtain from morphology, physiology and 
chemistry but so far are inclined to admit that they find their pertinent 
facts in the personal, functional and societal maladjustments. We need 
the disciplines of developmental morphology, neurophysiology and bio- 
chemistry in order to understand the manner in which the individual is 
integrated, since these matters do play a definite role in determining the 
manner in which the individual is to become, in turn, integrated into 
his family, his lifework and into society in general.^® 

Mental Healthy Publication of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, No. 9, 1939, p. 55. 
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m. PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF EFFECTS OF DRUGS 

For a long time psychology and medicine have had a point of 
contact and a common ground of interest in drugs. Drugs constitute 
the traditional armamentarium of the physician. Certain substances 
from this armamentarium have proved of considerable interest to 
the psychologist, and his contributions in studies of their psycho- 
logical effects have often been of value in guiding their medical 
application. The drugs that have gained the attention of the psychol- 
ogist have most often been those affecting particularly the nervous 
system, since they are likely to produce marked variations in func- 
tions and activities belonging to the field recognized as psychological 
and since they are frequently factors in general problems of life 
adjustment and achievement. 

The drugs which were the subject of earliest psychological studies 
and which have been discussed in many elementary books on psy- 
chology include the familiar caffeine, tobacco, and alcohol — drugs 
consumed in much larger quantities for nonmedical reasons than 
because of needed prescription by the physician. It has been difficult 
to study the psychological effects of these drugs and many of the 
studies have not yielded conclusive results. It has been difficult in 
the first place to eliminate the effect on the results of prejudice and 
preconceived ideas. It has also been difficult in many instances to 
set up adequate control groups for comparison with the “drugged” 
groups studied. 

One of the early studies of alcohol was that of Dodge and Bene- 
dict.“ By very careful precision measurements they detected simple 
reflex effects, some of which even preceded the changes in higher 
mental functions. They also dispelled the popular misconception 
that alcohol is a stimulant, with a clear demonstration both in the 
motor and mental studies that it is a depressant. Later experi- 
ments ” have substantiated these results. In a recent book “Alcohol 
and Man,” ** psychologist Walter Miles has written a section on the 

Raymond Dodge and F. G. Benedict, Psychological Effects of Alcohol, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Publication No. 232, Washington, D. C., 1915. 

H. L. Hollingworth, “The Influence of Alcohol,” Jotimal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1923, 18:204-237 and 311-323. 

“ Haven Emerson, editor, Alcohol and Man. By permission of The Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers, New York, 1933. 
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psychological effects which well summarizes the important findings 
of the experimental studies. 

Study of the causes of alcoholism has also called upon the resources 
of the psychologist. Belief in the all-importance of the psychological 
factors in chronic alcoholism has recently led to systematized 
psychotherapeutic approaches to the problem, including psycho- 
analytic approaches. In the summary already referred to Miles 
emphasizes these psychological elements: 

When an individual has had the experience of promptly securing the 
comfort and joy of psychological escape simply by the drinking of alco- 
holic beverages, he readily adopts this procedure and follows it unless 
checked by social pressure or by an unusual degree of self-criticism. For 
the well-integrated individual, the moderate use of alcohol may be a 
habit or custom under control whose chief and perhaps only real damage 
is in substituting effortless escape for the learning and use of strategy 
and skill in meeting life’s difficulties. Such an individual limits his use 
of alcohol, both in amount and also in frequency, by partaking only on 
the occasions when he desires a self-acting substitute for mental adjust- 
ment. He carries on without noticeable interference in the working-day 
accomplishment. If, however, tension becomes too great and he is hard 
pressed and fatigued, he may find it natural to drink more heavily, per- 
haps to the disadvantage of both work and morale. The weaker individual 
who is conspired against by circumstances has great difficulty in keep- 
ing himself from turning often to this ready means for personal relief. 
With psychological escape so accessible, the discouraged and baffled find 
more and more difficulties and annoyances from which they feel justified 
in seeking refuge. For abnormal and unstable personalities, notwith- 
standing that they may have thought of it as the most divinely benefi- 
cent thing in the world, alcohol has been and still is a veritable mill- 
stone. 

A current alcoholic problem of great importance and one in whose 
solution the psychologist has an area of responsibility is the problem 
of alcoholism and automobile accidents. What is needed is sufficient 
scientific evidence and public pressure to force legal requirement 
of adequate objective examination (by blood and other physio- 
logical tests for alcohol) of drivers involved in accidents. Those 
working in the medical profession have devised adequate blood 
tests and have correlated these with clinical manifestations. Table 
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XXVI quoted from Selesnick*® shows such correlation. The psychol- 
ogist’s most important contribution to this problem shoidd be 
in the demonstration that subclinical intoxication — alcoholism 
without gross clinical manifestations, alcoholism of less than 0.2 per 
cent blood alcohol — ^produces sufficient interference with psydio- 
motor activity and neuromuscular co-ordination to make the 
alcoholic user a menace at the wheel of an automobile. Evidence in 
this direction has already accumulated in the reports of experi- 
mental investigations in which effects of small amounts of ingested 
alcohol have been studied. The early reports of Dodge and HoUing- 
worth, already referred to, established the fact that sn^ amounts 
of alcohol (much less than the average drinking driver is likely to 
take) reduce mental and motor efficiency. More recently Cattell has 
demonstrated by experimental study that a dose of twenty grams of 
alcohol (equivalent to slightly more than two ounces of whiskey) 
lowers the intelligence quotient and decreases the power of recalling 
past experience. Confirming and cumulative evidence as to the 
detrimental effects of subclinical amounts of alcohol is needed. 


TABLE xxvi 

Correlation between Blood Alcohol Levels and Clinical 
Manifestations of Alcohousu 




Blood Alcohol in Cm.! loo Cc. 

Clinical Manifestations 
of Alcoholism 

Cases 

Under 

i 

0.2 

0. 2-0.3 

0.3-0.4 

0.4-0.5 

Over 

i 

0-5 

Odor of alcohol; no other 
signs 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Odor of alcohol with change 
in affect .... 

12 

0 

4 

4 

4 

0 

Thick speech; unable to 
walk; drowsy 

15 

0 

I 

8 

6 

0 

Stuf>or rousable by pain- 
ful stimuli 

13 

0 

0 

0 

9 

4 

Coma 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 


** Sydney Selesnick, “Alcoholic Intoxication,” Journal of American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Vol. no. No. II, March 12, 1938, pp. 77 S ~ n ^- 
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Somewhat later than the advent of the psychologists’ interest 
in studying effects of alcohol, we find evidences of attention to study 
of psychological problems associated with opiates and other seda- 
tives and depressants frequently prescribed by the physician. 
Scientific study of opiate addiction and effects of the opiates has 
received an impetus from the recent establishment of two ‘‘Narcotic 
Farms” or hospitals under the jurisdiction of the Public Health 
Service. That the programs of research in these institutions include 
psychological studies is indicated in the words of the assistant 
surgeon general.^® 

A long-time research into the fundamental nature of opium addiction 
is desirable. A start has been made on this at the laboratory of the Public 
Health Service hospital at Lexington, where metabolic, biochemical, 
electroencephalographic, psychological and other studies are being car- 
ried on. . . . The goal of these various measures is to prevent and cure 
addiction, just as the goal of other public health activities is to prevent 
and cure other physical and mental ills that beset mankind. 

An address from another physician in the Public Health Service, 
working with the problems of drug addiction, contains the following 
emphasis upon the psychiatric (or psychological) factors in addiction. 

In recent years more and more investigative work has been carried 
on in the field of narcotic-drug addiction. As these studies have pro- 
gressed, it has become increasingly apparent that the fundamental prob- 
lem is a psychiatric one; for, after the phenomena of tolerance and 
physical dependence are explained, and the physiological changes dur- 
ing addiction and during withdrawal are known and understood, there 
will still remain to be answered vital questions, such as the reasons for 
addiction in physically well individuals and the conscious and uncon- 
scious reasons for repeated relapses. That the answers to these questions 
depend upon a psychiatric understanding of the addict and his problems, 
nearly all workers in the field agree. 

Of recent psychological experimental work on drug addiction 
Spragg’s work is outstanding. Last year Spragg published an inter- 

Lawrence Kolb, “Drug Addiction as a Public Health Problem,” The Scientific 
Monthly, May, 1939, pp. 391-400. 

» Robert H. Felix, “Some Comments on the Psychopathology of Drug Addiction,” 
Mental Hygiene, Vol. 23, No. 4, October, 1939, pp. 567-582. 
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esting and illuminating report “ of a study of morphine addiction in 
chimpanzees. His own statement of the problem is quoted: 

Because of the conflicting and inconclusive experimental results that 
had thus far been brought to bear on the problem, and in view of the 
theoretical as well as practical importance of determining whether or not 
an infrahuman organism can develop a genuine addiction to morphine, 
it seemed well worth while to attempt a morphinism study in which 
factors should deliberately be made as favorable as possible for the crea- 
tion of addiction. This implied not only carefully planned experimental 
procedures, but also the selection of an animal as subject which would 
seem a priori to offer the greatest probability of securing positive results 
in such an investigation. The value of a given animal type as research 
material for a study of this kind obviously depends to an important 
extent upon the degree to which its reactions to drug administration and 
deprivation correspond to those which appear in man. 

Numerous observational and experimental studies of anthropoid apes, 
several of which have been carried out in these laboratories, have well 
established that many of the functional characteristics of the chimpanzee 
resemble corresponding human functions more closely than do those of 
any other infrahuman species. This aflSnity suggested the possibility that 
the chimpanzee might be peculiarly useful as subject in the study of 
certain basic problems on the nature of drug addiction. . . . 

The investigation was approached, first of all, with the conviction that 
in very few, if any, of the animal experiments on the nature of chronic 
morphinism have conditions been optimal from the point of view of 
permitting the appearance of any desire for the morphine injection which 
might otherwise have developed. Most of these investigations have been 
carried out by workers whose interests lay, justifiably, in the physiological 
and pharmacological, rather than the behavioral effects of the drug. It 
is not surprising then that many of the procedures did not provide opti- 
mal opportunities for validly demonstrating addiction. For example, to 
catch and inject as timid an animal as a monkey by force, day after day, 
is a procedure which might well produce a strong, stable habit of struggle 
and avoidance whenever the animal is confronted with the injection 
situation. When, added to this we have the fact that the effect of “reward^^ 
of a morphine injection does not become manifest for some ten or fifteen 
minutes, it is easily understandable how such struggle reactions might 

“ S. D. S. Spragg, ‘'Morphine Addiction in Chimpanzees,” Comparative Psychology 
MotwgraphSy Vol. 15, No. 7, April, 1940. 
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persist, even though the monkey has become physiologically highly 
dependent on the drug. 

A second consideration which has dominated our approach to this 
problem has been the realization that if evidences of addiction should 
appear in the chimpanzee, such evidences must be clearly and unequivo- 
cally demonstrated by an objective experimental procedure, so that the 
conclusions, to that extent at least, will be independent of the experi- 
menter's interpretations based on observations of general behavior. This 
is not to assert that observations of general behavior should be relegated 
to a place of minor importance in this study; on the contrary the writer 
believes that they form a very important part of the total body of data. 
It is maintained, however, that the primary evidence of addiction will 
have to be stated in terms of results secured in an objective test situa- 
tion, one which has been designed specifically to test the presence or 
absence of a desire for morphine on the part of the animal being studied. 
On the basis of such test results one should be in a position to state 
definitely whether or not his animal subjects really became addicted to 
the narcotic drug. 

Spragg induced chronic morphinism in four young chimpanzees 
(three males and one female) by morphine dosage of two to three 
milligrams per kilogram of body weight, twice daily. Duration of 
drug administration in the four cases was: thirteen months, seven 
months, four months, and six weeks. Administration of the drug 
was found to affect several physiological and behavioral functions, 
as determined by comparison with premorphine measurements. 
Because of lack of space and less interest psychologically we shall 
omit discussion of the physiological effects. Behavior manifestations 
of strong addiction were shown in three of the four subjects (the 
exception being the animal which received morphine for only six 
weeks). Manifestations in terms of behavior directed toward the 
room in which the drug was administered and toward the syringe, 
and in terms of emotional outbursts are shown in the following notes 
recorded by the experimenter with regard to one of his subjects, 
Kanibi: 

May 24, 1937 (about 7 weeks after beginning of daily injections). 
After weighing, I led Kambi back past the injection room. She looked 
in the open door as we passed. Several paces further on, I stopped and 
waited. Kambi remained motionless for several seconds, then grasped 
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the leash with both hands and pulled me into the injection room. She 
headed toward the box (where injections were given in the past), but 
I stopped her and led her from the room back to her cage. She came 
quietly, but cried when I left her. A few minutes later 1 took her from 
her cage, and stopped a few feet from the cage door. She at once grasped 
the leash, and very definitely led me to the injection room. I dropped 
the leash as we entered the room, and Kambi at once climbed up on the 
box, then turned and barked and panted at me excitedly. She came 
quickly across my knee (in the injection position) as soon as she saw me 
pick up the loaded syringe. 

These notes were made on a Monday morning, and she had not had 
an injection for about twenty-two hours. 

Spragg presents objective evidence of addiction for two of the 
four subjects in terms of a choice test in which the presence and 
relative strength of desire for a morphine injection could be measured 
objectively. The choice test presented to the animal a situation in 
which he could select food or drug (i.e., the injection), but not both, 
on any given trial. Under the conditions of the experiment, the choice 
which he made could be considered indicative of the relative strength 
of the two motivations. On the results of the experimental tests 
Spragg states: 

It can be maintained that a genuine addiction to morphine has been 
clearly and objectively demonstrated in these two animals. The test 
results corroborate and quantify the observations from general behavior 
that the subjects not only become dependent on continued administra- 
tion of morphine, but actively strive to bring that condition about, and 
seek it as a goal in preference to a food-goal, when the two motivations 
are opposed under the conditions of the experiment. 

In his monograph Spragg discusses the nature of morphine addic- 
tion in the chimpanzee and man and defends the thesis that morphine 
addiction is fundamentally a physiogenic phenomenon, developed 
according to principles of association; and that the “societal” factor 
(which is usually present in human addictions) is not essential in 
the development of addiction. 

Among comparative newcomers in the field of psychologically 
interesting therapeutic drugs, psychologists have given most atten- 
tion to benzedrine sulphate. Other newly popular drugs, as 
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metrazol and sulphanilamide, have received slight psychological 
study. 

The recent psychological studies of benzedrine sulphate are of 
interest and may prove of great value in relation to its future use 
in general medicine and in psychiatry. The drug was first generally 
introduced to the public a few years ago as the basic constituent of 
inhalers for shrinking the mucous membrane of the nose in colds 
and related conditions. The drug was known to be a mild stimulant, 
and some very sensitive persons received general stimulation from 
even the small quantity ingested through the mucous membrane 
of the nose in using a benzedrine sulphate inhaler. Spread of knowl- 
edge of these effects of the drug led to its trial by students as a 
substitute for caffeine in the “cram sessions” of final examination 
studying where need of an artificial stimulant and fatigue eliminator 
was felt. During the past three or four years there have been a num- 
ber of experimental investigations of the effects of benzedrine sul- 
phate upon performance in the motor and mental realms and upon 
emotional tone and feelings. 

Reports of the effect of the drug are somewhat contradictory, 
probably due to variations in dosage used and degree to which other 
factors affecting outcomes are controlled. There seems to be a gen- 
eral conclusion, however, that benzedrine sulphate is a mild stimu- 
lant capable of stimulating speed and amount of activity, facilitating 
mental processes, and possibly influencing affective behavior. A few 
experiments bearing on these generalizations are mentioned briefly. 

Searle and Brown ** studied the effect of benzedrine sulphate upon 
activity in the white rat. They administered a three-milligram dose 
subcutaneously. As measured by the revolving dnun technique this 
dose produced a marked rise in spontaneous activity, the effect 
enduring for about four hours. Control subjects receiving injections 
of salt solution showed only a slight rise in activity which lasted only 
an hour. 

Andrews®^ studied the effect of doses of ten milligrams upon 

” L. V. Searle and C. W. Brown, “The Effect of Subcutaneous Injections of Benze- 
drine Sulphate on the Activity of White Rats,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1938, 22*480-490. 

“ T. G. Andrews, “The Effect of Benzedrine Sulphate on Syllogistic Reasoning,” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 26, No. 4, April, 1940, pp. 423-431. 
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syllogistic reasoning in college students as measured by an objective 
reasoning test. He found slight, but unreliable differences between 
scores under the influence of benzedrine and scores under control 
conditions in the direction of increased ability under influence of 
benzedrine. 

Carl and Turner studied the effects of benzedrine sulphate upon 
performance on a comprehensive psychometric examination. Using 
166 subjects with a control group receiving lactose instead of the 
drug, he foimd that at or very near the end of a four-hour test 
the benzedrine groups showed higher efficiency and less evidence 
of fatigue than did the control group. The authors raise a question 
as to how such increases should be interpreted. They think that the 
apparent increases in ability to think, reason, remember, or do manip- 
ulative tasks may be due to generally favorable reaction in mood, 
feeling tone, or affective attitude. These in combination with stimu- 
lation in a psychological sense may favor performance in tasks call- 
ing for alertness, persistent effort, and freedom from fatigue. 

The matter of benzedrine sulphate effects upon mood, feeling 
tone, and affective attitudes has been directly approached in some 
of the studies. Nathanson studied the effects of doses of twenty 
milligrams of benzedrine sulphate on normal persons. Sixty-seven 
per cent gave reports of increased sense of well-being and exhilara- 
tion; 62 per cent of lessened fatigue; $6 per cent of increased talka- 
tiveness; and 54.5 per cent of increased energy and capacity for 
work. Twenty-five control subjects receiving calcium lactate tablets 
did not report such changes. Gwynn and Yater studied similar 
subjective reactions in 147 medical school students ixsing a control 
group receiving lactose. After the benzedrine sulphate, 113 reported 
that they felt “peppy”; 72 became more exhilarated; 43 reported 
more talkativeness; and 61 reported greater powers of concentration. 

* G. P. Carl and W. D. THimer, “The Effects of Benzedrine Sulphate on Perform- 
ance in a Comprehensive Psychometric Examination,” Journal of Psychology, 1939, 
8:165-216. 

••M. H. Nathanson, “The Central Action of Beta-amino-propylbenzene (benze- 
drine). Clinical Observation.” Journal of American Medical Association, 1937, 108: 
S*»-S3i. 

” H. B. Gwynn and W. M. Yater, “A Study of the Temporary Use of Therapeutic 
Doses of Benz^rine Sulphate in 147 Supposedly Normal Young Men (Medical Stu- 
dents),” Medical Annals, District of Columbia, 2937, 6:356-359. 
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Davidoff and Reifenstein reported similar results, and in addition 
reported comparisons of findings in normal subjects with findings 
in depressed and self-absorbed psychotic patients. Their report indi- 
cates that benzedrine sulphate is less effective in stimulating motor 
activity, speech, and mood in psychotic patients than in normal 
people. On the whole, their psychotic patients got little stimulation 
in psychological spheres from benzedrine. 

The studies would seem to indicate that benzedrine sulphate may 
be of value in preparing individuals for emergencies in which there 
is a demand for unusual expenditure of motor or mental energy. 
There is need, however, for more study in which output and changes 
produced by the drug are measured quantitatively. Undesirable 
effects of the drug, as headaches, prolonged insomnia, reported 
occasionally, also need further emphasizing in the studies. 

IV. PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF EFFECTS OF ENDOCRINES 

Endocrinology is fast becoming a very important branch of 
medical study. And in psychology the endocrine glands are fast 
taking their place along with the nervous system, the muscles, 
and the sensory structures as physiological elements of prime impor- 
tance in behavior. It is not within the compass of this chapter to 
review the part played by these glands. They preside over functions 
in the body which make them of major importance in determining, 
among other things, mental growth, important personality traits, 
strength of fundamental drives or urges, and emotional reactions. 
Psychology can be seen at work with medicine accumulating infor- 
mation in those fields which will help to formulate more completely 
and exactly the role of the hormones secreted by the endocrine 
glands. 

In the animal laboratory psychologists can be seen investigating 
the effect of specific hormones upon specific drives in animals, as 
the effect of sex hormones upon sex drive and sex behavior, or the 

** E. Davidof! and E. C. Reifenstein, Jr., “The Stimulative Action of Benzedrine 
Sulphate. A Comparative Study of the Responses of Normal Persons and of Depressed 
Patients,” Journal of American Medical Association^ i937, 108:1770-1776. 

” E. Allen, C. H. Danforth, and E. A. Doisy (editors), Sex and Internal Secretions ^ 
Second Edition, The Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1939. (See especially 
Chapter XVIII. Sexual Drive by Calvin P. Stone.) 
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effect of prolactin (milk-stimulating hormone of the pituitary) upon 
maternal drive and maternal behavior. Or they can be seen stud3dng 
the more general effects of hormone substances, as their effect upon 
learning, conditioning, or general activity in animals. The results 
of many of these investigations are as yet uncertain or unconfirmed, 
and their application to human behavior is still less certain, but 
they can be expected to yield much of value as progress in the whole 
field of endocrinology is made. 

In the clinic or “human laboratory” psychologists can be found 
studying in various ways hormonal influences upon intellectual 
functions, emotional reactions, and personality traits. ^ 

There are a few statistical reports indicating the incidence of 
endocrine factors in “problem” or abnormal behavior. Lurie’® 
working at the Child Guidance Home in Cincinnati reports from 
a study of a thousand consecutive cases endocrine disturbances of 
various types and degrees of severity to be present in approximately 
20 per cent of the problem children referred to his clinic. In approxi- 
mately 10 per cent the glandular- disturbances were the principal 
causal factors. In these he considered that there existed a direct 
etiologic relationship between the endocrinopathy and the behavior 
difficulty presented by the child. 

There are a considerable number of case studies reported in the 
literature dealing with endocrine factors in intellectual deficiency 
and various types of personality and behavior problems, and with 
effects of endocrine therapy in such cases. Mateer,” in discussing 
relationship of thyroid treatment to I.Q. in hypothyroidism, reports 
in detail a case of “David,” a hypothyroid child whose I.Q. at 
three years of age was 50. Thyroid treatment was started at this 
time. At the age of six years three months, his I.Q. had improved 
to 80. At seven and one-half years it had reached 85; and at nine 
years eight months 90. Subsequent to this, treatment to counteract 
his thyroid deficiency was neglected and in a year and a half his 
I.Q. had dropped to 69. At fourteen without return to treatment 

•“Louis A. Lurie, “Endocrinology and the Understanding and Treatment of the 
Exceptional Child,” Journal of American Medical Association, Vol. no. No. 19, May 7, 
1938, pp. 1531-1536. 

•• Florence Mateer. Glands and Efficient Behavior, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., New York, 1935. 
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he was last tested and his I.Q. was 50. There were present also the 
other ssrmptoms of his earlier hypothyroidism. 

In another case Mateer,^^ has claimed marked improvement in 
reading ability resulting from pituitary administration. 

Lurie has reported several cases showing eiffects of thyroid and 
pituitary deficiency. A typical case is quoted: 

M. M., a white girl, aged 16, referred for examination because of a 
complete change in her personality make-up, had apparently always 
been a perfectly normal girl who had never caused her parents any con- 
cern. Her social adjustments and academic progress were all that could 
be desired. For the past year and a half, however, there had been a 
marked change both at home and at school. She had become listless and 
apathetic, was unwilling to exert herself and, although tractable, showed 
no initiative. She appeared mentally dull, and it was only as a result of 
attending summer school that she was able to pass the third grade at 
high school. Coincident with these mental and emotional changes, there 
was a rapid and tremendous gain in weight. The menstrual periods had 
become irregular, from three to four months elapsing between periods. 
The girl was very conscious of her overweight and refused to go in swim- 
ming or to associate with her former friends. Her only companion was 
another girl who was also markedly overweight. She was careless of her 
personal appearance. Another outstanding and disturbing symptom was 
an unusual degree of sleepiness. The girl slept from ten to fourteen hours 
every night and sometimes twenty hours. Often she would fall asleep in 
the classroom. 

At examination she was seen to be tall and very obese. The excessive 
amount of fat had the typical girdle type distribution. The endocrine 
examination pointed to an involvement of the pituitary gland, with 
secondary involvement of the gonads and the thyroid gland. Appropri- 
ate glandular therapy was prescribed, with resultant improvement in 
both the physical and the mental S)anptoms. Weight was lost, men- 
struation became regular, the tendency to drowsiness disappeared and 
the girl again became the bright, alert person she had formerly been. As 
a result of the loss in weight she lost her feeling of inferiority and resumed 
her normal social contacts. 

Lurie emphasized the fact that there are often indirect as well 
as direct effects of endocrine disturbances upon personality, pro- 

** Florence Mateer, “A First Study of Pituitary Dysfunction in Cases of Reading 
Difficulty,” Psychological Bidlelin, 1935, 32:736. 
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duced as a result of the reaction of the total personality to the 
directly produced abnormality. In the case quoted, the girl showed 
direct effects of pituitary deficiency of overweight, drowsiness, 
menstrual irregularity, listlessness, and mental sluggishness. As 
indirect effects she developed a feeling of self-consdousness, an 
inferiority attitude, and an avoidance of social contacts and activ- 
ities that might bring her defects before her friends. 

Gordon, Kuskin, and Avin*® report a study of 317 mentally 
retarded children who were treated by endocrine therapy along with 
attention to diet, education, and social condition. In 155 endocrine 
cases, the I.Q. improved in 45 per cent of the group. Jn 162 non- 
endocrine cases, including mongolism, birth injury, spastic paralysis, 
post-encephalitis, microcephalus, hydrocephalus, epilepsy, and con- 
genital syphilis, the I.Q. showed improvement in only 1.2 per cent 
of the group. 

A somewhat different approach is represented in the study by 
Wilkins.®^ He reports the results of intelligence and personality 
tests given to thirty inhabitants (pituitary dwarfs) of the Midget 
Village in the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago. I.Q.’s 
determined from the Otis Self-Administering Test of mental ability 
averaged 79; Stanford-Binet I.Q.’s averaged 97. The personality 
test (Willoughby revision of the Thurstone Personality Schedule) 
showed some maladjustment. An environmental influence compli- 
cates the interpretation of the findings. To the extent that the 
results are valid, however, they substantiate general opinion that 
the effect of pituitary growth factor on intelligence is considerably 
less than the effect of thyroxin. 

With respect to clinical analyses and case studies, perhaps a note 
of caution is necessary for those who would draw general conclu- 
sions. In drawing accurate conclusions, the indirect effects of endo- 
crine disturbances must be clearly differentiated from the direct 
effects. Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that in many clinical 
reports of improvement in mentality and behavior following endo- 

** M. B. Gordon, L. Kuskin, and J. Avin, ‘^Organotherapy in Mental Retardation 
Associated with Endocrine and Non-endociine Conditions,*’ Endocniw^ogy, igsSt 

** W. L. Wilkins, “Pituitary Dwarfism and Intelligence,” Journal of General Psy^ 
chology, 19381 18:305-317. 
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crine therapy, educational, environmental, dietary, and glandular 
therapy have been administered simultaneously, so that a scientific 
evaluation of the importance of the endocrine factor alone is impos- 
sible. Lastly, one must not be hasty to draw too broad generaliza- 
tions from the study of rather extreme cases of endocrine dysfunction , 
as many of the reported cases have been. 

A few investigators have attempted to study the relationship 
between psychological traits and endocrine function in randomly 
selected populations including “normals.” Illustrative of such an 
approach is the study of relationship between basal metabolic rate 
and intelligence. Since the basal metabolic rate is accepted as the 
measure of the functional level and activity of the thyroid gland, 
it might be supposed that a correlation between intelligence test 
performance and basal metabolic rate exists. Stud)dng ninety chil- 
dren, Hinton found a correlation of .736 between Binet mental 
test ratings and basal metabolic rate. Shock reports considerably 
lower correlations (.20 to .30). 

V. PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT IN MEDICINE 

We rather frequently find psychology in use in the field of medi- 
cine in the form of psychometrics (that branch of psychology con- 
cerned with quantitative measurement of human traits and abil- 
ities). We see the psychologist of an institution for the mentally ill 
measuring the mental capabilities or studying the degree and rate 
of mental deterioration of a patient to assist in diagnosing his 
illness or to help in planning the best program of activities looking 
toward his recovery. In another situation we find the psychologist 
assisting in research in the field of mental illness through psycho- 
logical measurements. And in still another instance “psychological” 
tests are being applied to the problems of selecting students for 
medical training and of guiding those into the medical profession 
who are best fitted for its duties. We shall examine briefly some 
examples of these uses. 

“R. T. Hintoii) Jr., “A Further Study of the Role of the Basal Metabolic Rate 
in the Intelligence of Children,” Journal oj Educational Psychology^ 1939, 30:309-314. 

*• Nathan W. Shock, ‘The Effect of Benzedrine and of Thyroid and Pituitary Sub- 
stances on Mental Life,” Thirty-ninth Yearbooky Natiofial Society for the Study of 
EducatioHy Part I, Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 111 ., 1940, p. 139. 
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Measurement of the Mentally 111. In the modern hospital for 
the mentally ill and in the procedures of the best psychiatrists of 
our day, the case record of a mentally ill patient includes an intelli- 
gence test. The most commonly used test for determining the intelli- 
gence level of the psychotic patient is the Binet Test — ^in America, 
the Stanford Revision of the Binet Test. This test possesses the 
advantages of covering a wide range of mental capacity, of having 
stood the test of time as a valid measure of intelligence, and because 
of its individual method of administration and non-pencil-and-paper 
nature of being adaptable to the testing of psychotic types of persons. 

Intelligence testing of the mentally ill is often extr^ely impor- 
tant. A knowledge of changes in intelligence may be of considerable 
diagnostic and prognostic value. Marked intellectual deterioration 
usually means considerable progress in the disease and a rather 
insidious type of disease. Prognosis for recovery is markedly dimin- 
ished if the disease is accompanied by deterioration of intelligence. 

The following report of testing of a dementia praecox patient 
gives an interesting illustration of mental deterioration. 

C. G., age 22 at time of commitment to institution as a dementia 
praecox. Her history describes her as having had many mannerisms 
from the early ’teens, such as tendencies to touch her face and teeth 
while constantly and continuously moving the muscles of her face. During 
a period before her admission she had become very untidy in her appear- 
ance, claiming that it was wasteful to spend money on clothes. She had 
lost two jobs as a result of peculiar emotional outbursts. Intellectually 
her record showed good school work done through the elementary school 
and beginning of high school, an indication without definite test results 
of intellectual level to the extent of at least a mental age of 14 or 15. 
At the beginning of second year high school work the histor>' shows a 
definite slipping in ability to do school work, and the patient had dropped 
out of school before the end of the year. Actual test results showed, on 
hospital observation and testing two years before commitment, a mental 
age of 13.5 years. At the time of the commitment the mental age by the 
Binet Scale was 12 years 2 months, with a prognosis of likelihood of 
persistent deterioration. 

The Binet Test in the standardized revisions which are available 
today has certain disadvantages in adult testing, and most of the 

37 Thelma Hunt, Measurement in Psychology, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1936. 
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testing of psychotic patients is adult testing. The chief of these 
disadvantages relates to the greater suitability of the test in subject 
matter content and standardization for children and younger people, 
particularly those still in school or not far removed from the school 
situation. Wechsler, chief psychologist at the large Bellevue psy- 
chiatric hospital in New York City, has recently worked out a new 
adult scale which we can hope may overcome some of the disad- 
vantages of the Binet scales now available, since he has worked it 
out with a personal cognizance of the difficulties encountered in the 
testing of the adult psychotic patient. His new scale consists of ten 
parts, as follows: 

1. An information test. 

2. A general comprehension test. 

3. Memory span test for digits forwards and backwards. 

4. A similarities test. 

5. An arithmetical reasoning test. 

6. A picture arrangement test. 

7. A picture completion test. 

8. A block design test. 

9. An object assembly test. 

10. A digit-symbol test. 

Alternate: A vocabulary test. 

Psychological Measurement in Psychiatric and Neurological 
Research. Psychological measurements have been used in other 
types of studies in the field of psychiatry and neurology. The author 
is at present studying the effects of the operation of prefrontal 
lobotomy upon psychological test performances. The subjects of 
this study have tmdergone subcortical amputation of the frontal 
poles of the cerebrum just anterior to the ventricles, the operation 
being performed for relief of symptoms of anxiety-depression with 
emotional tension. Some of the tests used and preliminary results 
on twenty patients are presented in Table XXVII. Rylander ** has 
reported a study of psychological test performance by thirty-two 
patients who had frontal lobe operations for tumor. Such studies 

** David Wechsler, The Measurement of Adult Intelligence, The Williams and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore, 1939. 

** GCsta Rylander, "Personality Changes after Operations on the Frontal Lobes," 
Acta Psyckiatrica et Neurologica, Supplementum XX, 1939. 
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may throw considerable light upon fundamental problems related 
to the fxmction of the frontal lobes, as well as answer many practical 
questions related to the advisability of certain surgical procedures. 

TABLE xxvn 


Changes in Test Performance after Prefrontal Lobotomy 
(In percentages of patients showing the indicated change.) 


Test 

Better 

Performame 

Poorer 

Performance 

Same 

Performance 

Koh's Block Test 

30 

40 

30 

Cube Construction Test 




Speed 

50 

50 

0 

Accuracy 

15 

25 

60 

Arithmetic Test 




Speed 

70 

30 

0 

Accuracy 

45 

25 

30 

Paper Form Boara Test 




Speed 

50 

45 

5 

Accuracy 

50 

5 

45 

Cancellation Test 




Speed 

20 

60 

20 

Accuracy 

60 

15 

25 

Substitution Test 




Speed 

35 

65 

0 

Accuracy 

0 

0 

100 

Color Naming Test 




Speed 

65 

35 

0 

Accuracy 

25 

10 

65 

Matchstick Test 

45 

10 

45 

Coin-under-cups Test 

75 

0 

25 


Psychological Tests for Medical Students. The medical school 
furnishes an excellent example of the need for aptitude testing or of 
the need for testing fitness to profit by the school’s instruction. 
From the standpoint of the student desiring to enter the medical 
school, the training is expensive in both time and money. Much 
of the training is too specialized or technical to be of general value 
if the student is unable to complete the whole of the training. From 
the standpoint of the medical school, the cost of training is too high 
to eliminate the unfit by an attempt for a short time to train them. 
Misfits need to be eliminated or redirected before the training is 
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begun. An unusual opportunity for the use of aptitude tests is also 
created by the fact that the supply of ‘ Vould-be physicians’’ greatly 
exceeds the capacity of the medical schools. 


HIGHEST TENTH OF 
TEST SCORES 

SECOND DECILE 

THIRD DECILE 

FOURTH DECILE 

FIFTH DECILE 

SIXTH DECILE 

SEVENTH DECILE 




E 

a 2 


Average Grade for Four Years 84,9 


Average Grade for Four Years 84»9 


Average Grade for Four Years 83.7 


Average Grade for Four Years 88.4 


12 


Average Grade for Four Years 85.1 


13 2 


Average Grade for Four Years 82.4 


16 4 6 


EIGHTH DECILE 

NINTH DECILE 

LOWEST TENTH OF 
TEST SCORES 



Average Grade for Four Years 81* 7 


22 12 


TH. 


At. Or, for Four Years 81 *6 

22. ,17 11 

.FAILED ISr YR. 2 ND.Yn. 3R0. 



I 



Figure 20, Medical school performance at various test score levels. 


Somewhat over ten years ago work was begun by Moss on a test 
which would indicate ability to pursue successfully a medical course 
and which might be used as one of the determining factors in the 
selection of students for admission to medical school. The various 
forms of the test included the following parts: Scientific Vocabulary, 
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Visual Memory, Memory for Descriptive Material, Premedical 
Information, Learning and Retention of Material, Understanding 
of Difficult Printed Material, Ability to Follow Directions, Logical 
Reasoning, and Spelling of Scientific Words. This test underwent 


APTITUDE TEST SCORES . f 
ABOVE 200 (highest TENTH) 1 




APTITUDE TEST SCORES 
150-199 (ABOVE MEDIAN 


line) pi 


ll|n«rr|t«d 41J6 T 




APTITUDE TEST SCORES 
100- 149 (below MEDIAN 


line) 


^rat#d 
4 or 8 


^AjjB^agoJlatLagjMlntora 

¥ 



16;{ ratod 1 


APTITUDE TEST SCORES 
BELOW 100(LOWEST TENTH 

graduating) 


Rating »« Intomt 3«2 


zrf. ratod 4 or 8 


10!$ ratod 1 


Figure 21. Relationship between aptitude test scores and ratings as interns. 


extensive validation by study of the relationship between the test 
scores of students and their subsequent performance in the medical 
schools, in interneships in hospitals, and on State and National 
Board examinations. It has now been adopted by the Association 
of American Medical Colleges and is administered once a year 


UPPER HALF 
TEST SCORES 


LOWER HALF 
TEST SCORES 


Grades on National Board Medical Exaninations 



11% 33^ 19% 11% 


Figure 22. Relationship between aptitude test scores and performance on 
National Board Examinations. 


through an Aptitude Test Committee of that Association to all 
applicants for entrance to medical schools. 

The relationship of the test scores to successive steps in medical 
success for one thousand medical students graduating in 1932 is 
indicated in Figures 20, 21, and 22/® It would seem from the studies 

F. A. Moss, “Report of the Committee on Aptitude Tests far Medical Schools,” 
Journal of the Association of American Medical Colleges^ September, 1936. 
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of the test that it gives a valuable addition to the criteria usually 
employed in the past for selecting students for medical training. 

VI. PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF INFANT BEHAVIOR 

The general practitioner and the physician specializing in the 
treatment of childhood diseases (the pediatrician) are very fre- 
quently faced with problems of general infant training and habit 
building, of correction of behavior abnormalities, of judging normal- 
ity of development, and of appraising the effects of illness in the 
child upon general functions including intellectual and social 
patterns of behavior. Child psychology can often be found at work 
contributing much to the pediatrician’s ability to cope with these 
problems. With an understanding of the principles of habit forma- 
tion, a realization of the necessity for adequate degree of maturation 
for acquisition of specific habits, and a knowledge of the proper 
utilization of exercise, motivation, and reward and punishment, the 
pediatrician is much better able to advise on such problems as 
feeding behavior, trainmg of the child in control of physiological 
functions, and later development of social behavior. 

In commenting upon a recent book for pediatricians written by 
Gessell,^^ director of the Yale Clinic of Child Development, a physi- 
cian says: “The most common problems facing the pediatrician are 
difficulties in the feeding of infants. The material in this book should 
aid him in meeting these problems. The descriptions of normal 
behavior will also guide the physician in directing the mother con- 
cerning the infant’s training so that he may suggest attempts at 
trmning only when the infant is mentally and physically equipped 
to form the desired habits.” 

Failure to have a clear picture of infant development of broader 
scope than the obvious physical manifestations may cause the 
ph3rsician to miss a diagnosis of a serious mlment causing retarded 
development in the child. Many delayed diagnoses of serious hypo- 
th3rroidism or cretinism in a child have been laid to such inabilities 
to judge the general behavior of the infant or child. And such delayed 

^ Arnold Gessell, Feeding Behavior of Infants: A Pediatric Approach to the Mental 
Hygiene of Early lAfe^ J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1937. 
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diagnoses may spell the difference between successful treatment and 
permanently retarded mentality and general development. 

In dealing with the ill child, particularly the one who is ill for a 
considerable period of time, the physidan must see the possible 
effects of the illness and the changed household routine caused by 
his illness upon the child’s social development, emotional traits, 
and personality. And, seeing these possible effects, he must be able 
to manage the situation, in so far as possible, to avoid those effects 
detrimental to the best interests of the child. 

Of the studies in child psychology, the two t)^es of greatest value 
in medidne are probably (i) the studies of child development or 
genesis of child behavior, and (2) the studies of relationships 
beween illnesses or physical defects and general mental develop- 
ment. 

Child Development Studies. Beginning with studies such as 
Watson’s about twenty years ago, there have been many studies 
of acquisition of behavior in the cluld. The better ones of these 
studies have been based upon systematic and carefully planned 
observations of a very large number of children. The ones of most 
value to the physician give a descriptive picture of the normal child 
at progressive ages throughout infancy or childhood. They give an 
adequate picture of normal birth equipment of the child in terms 
of reflex responses (grasping, sucking, etc.), eye movements, vocal- 
izing, random responses to stimuli, and elemental emotional re- 
sponses. They, then, follow the child through a sequence of motor 
developments in terms of co-ordinated manipulative activities, 
eye-hand co-ordinations, hand preference, locomotion, etc.; through 
intellectual developments, induding language development; and 
through social developments, induding reactions to other children 
and to adults. The following sequence of motor developments 
summarizes the characteristics of the normal child: 

Age 

0 Months — Fetal posture with limbs in dose contact with body. 

1 Month — ^Able to hold chin up. 

2 Months — ^Able to hold chest up. 

« John B. and R. R. Watson, “Studies in Infant Bdiavior,” Scientifie Monthly, 
1921, 13:4M-SI5- 
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Age 

3 Months — Reaches for objects but misses them. 

4 Months — Able to sit with support. 

5 Months — Sits on lap and grasps objects. 

6 Months — Sits on high chair and grasps dangling object. 

7 Months — Sits alone. 

8 Months — Stands with help by adult. 

9 Months — Stands holding furniture. 

10 Months — Creeps. 

1 1 Months — Walks when led. 

12 Months — Pulls up to stand by furniture. 

13 Months — Climbs stair steps. 

14 Months — Stands alone. 

15 Months — Walks alone. 

The motor development, being most easily observed objectively, 
was descriptively categorized for age first. Later studies have, at 
least tentatively, categorized intellectual and social behavior in a 
similar manner. Such age standards form the chief basis of “intelli- 
gence testing’^ of the infant and young child. Space docs not permit 
a more detailed discussion of the child development studies. The 
student is referred to the original sources. Some of the most complete 
studies are those of Gessell at Yale and Shirley at Minnesota. 

Relation between Physical Defects and Mental Development 
Studies of this type, of great value in interpreting the total and 
ultimate effects of disease, can be illustrated by a study under- 
taken about ten years ago in two counties in the State of Illinois. 
A group of 4,483 grade school children were examined physically 
by medical officers of the United States Public Health Service and 
were given mental tests by psychologists and other trained personnel 
of the Illinois State Institute for Juvenile Research. Neither exam- 
iner knew the results of the other test at the time the examination 

"A. Gessell and Others, A//as of Infant Behavior, Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn., 1934. 

^ A. Gessell and H. Thompson, Infant Behavior, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1934. 

^M. M. Shirley, The First Two Years, University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis, 1931. 

^ Grover A. Kempf and Selw)m D. Collins, A Study of the Relation between Physical 
and Mental Status of Children in Two Counties of Illinois, Public Health Reports, 
Vol. 44, No. 29, United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1929. 
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was made. The mental examination was a group intelligence test 
supplemented by an individual test for children who made a low 
score on the group test. 

Table XXVIII summarizes the part of this study concerned with 
relationships between various types of diseases and defects and I.Q. 
The interpretation of these findings is indicated by a quotation from 
the summary of the author’s report : 

The prevalence of physical defects among children of low I.Q. was 
compared with that among children of average and high I.Q. The aver- 
age number of physical defects decreases as the I.Q. increases. This 
tendency seems to be independent of race, language, and other similar 
factors. 

. . . For a large number of defects the prevalence among children 
below average I.Q. was slightly greater than among children above 
average I.Q., the prevalence among children of average I.Q. usually 
falling between the other two rates. No particular defect, with the pos- 
sible exception of defective hearing, stands out as having a particularly 
close relation to the I.Q. The relationship between I.Q. and physical 
defects appears to be of a general rather than a specific nature. 

... In view of the fact that the intelligence tests used in this study 
appear to be indicators of total mental equipment rather than “native” 
ability alone, the slight tendency for higher I.Q. to be associated with 
better physical condition and development might be interpreted in sev- 
eral ways: (a) The handicap due to physical defects may result in slower 
mental development; (6) the children who are low in mental develop- 
ment may tend to come from families whose innate or constitutional 
physical characteristics are also below average; (c) the slower physical 
and mental developments may both be the result of other factors with 
which both are correlated, such as adverse conditions of various kinds. 
From the data at hand it is impossible to say which if any of these inter- 
pretations is correct, but it is possible that each of them may contain 
some truth. 

VII. CONTRIBUTIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY TO PSYCHIATRY 

Sometimes psychology may be found at work in the laboratory 
in fields of direct value to medicine, particularly that branch of 
medicine dealing with mental illnesses. Let us examine some re- 
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TABLE XXVni 

Relative Variation in the Prevalence or Certain Physical 
Defects in the Different I.Q. Groups 


(Ratio of the defect rate in a low and in a high I.Q. group to the rate for the 
group with I.Q. 90-109. Rate in group with I.Q. 90-109 = 100.) 


Defect 

I.Q. 

under go 

I.Q. 

no or Over 

Teeth: 

One or more decayed 

III 

82 

None decayed, none filled 

97 

122 

One or more filled 

68 

121 

Gingivitis 

1^2 

01 

Tonsils: 

Defective (enlarged or diseased) 

116 

86 

Diseased 

124 

67 

Removed 

8s 

117 

Adenoids 

123 

68 

Other nasal obstruction 

I 19 

89 

Enlarged glands: 

Anterior cervical 

II7 

81 

Posterior cervical 

99 

79 

Submaxillary 

135 

61 

Thyroid 

1 14 

94 

Defective hearing (voice test) : 

One or both ears 

251 

83 

Both ears 

157 

72 

Otitis media 

147 

45 

Defective eardrum 

174 

69 

Mastoidectomy (scar) 

68 

222 

Vision (Snellen test) : 

Defective (any degree) 

128 

90 

A or worse in one or both eyes 

140 

92 

A or worse in both eyes 

128 

87 

Conjunctivitis 

125 

13s 

Strabismus 

175 

109 

Speech defects 

143 

58 

All heart defects 

III 

75 

Nutrition: Poor or very poor 

106 

81 

Posture: Poor or very poor 

156 

120 

Fingernail biting 

87 

96 

Evidences of rickets 

no 

115 

Scoliosis 

106 

no 

High-arched palate 

127 

87 

Malocclusion (total) 

100 

109 

Marked malocclusion 

136 

89 

All skin diseases 

178 

136 
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cent work of this type. We shall discuss the experimental work 
on neuroses in which psychologists have utilized animal subjects 
in investigating the nature of one of the most baffling and most 
serious of mental disturbances. Such investigations may in timp 
become of the highest importance to the understanding of human 
deviations in behavior. Through studies at simpler levels of life, 
where ancestry and life history may be accurately determined, 
where development can be followed over a complete life span, and 
where environmental factors can be known, fundamental processes 
which cannot easily be observed and studied in the more complex 
setting of a human disturbance may be discovered. ,, 

In 1926, Pavlov produced neurotic behavior in dogs by use of 
the conditioned response technique. He conditioned his a.nima.ls 
to respond in one way to one stimulus (as a circle) and in another 
way to another stimulus (as an ellipse). By gradually reducing the 
difference between the stimuli until the dog was unable to make 
the differentiation and keeping him restrained in the apparatus so 
that there was no escape from the situation and release of tension 
possible, Pavlov produced neurosis in his dogs. His dogs “went to 
pieces” with the loss in balance between inhibitory and excitatory 
states arising out of the conflict which could not be solved. The 
dogs became abnormally excited, barking, biting, and throwing 
themselves about, or they became stuporous and lethargic. They 
lost all the effects of training in the power to discriminate the 
original stimuli. Later experimenters and observers drew a general 
conclusion from such experiments that “difficult problems, problems 
that have no solution, problems beyond the discriminative capacity 
of the organism, produce abnormal behavior of the type generally 
described as neurotic.” 

Maier has carried this work on and has made valuable improve- 
ments in the experimental technique. He trained rats to make a 
choice of two possibilities — to jump at one of two cards placed in 
openings onto a food platform. One card consisted of a black circle 
on a white background, the other of a white circle on a black back- 
ground. The one to which the rat was conditioned positively was 

Norman R. F. Maier, Studies of Abnormal Behavior in the Rat. Reprinted by per- 
mission of Haiper & Brothers, New York, 1939. 
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held by a light weight and fell over when jumped at, admitting 
the rat to the food platform. The one to which negative conditioning 
was established was securely fastened and when the rat jumped at 
it, he received a bump and fell in a net below. After discrimina- 
tion had been established and the rat had formed thoroughly 
established modes of reacting in the situation, Maier altered the set- 
up to produce a necessity of reacting in a situation in which all 
ordinary modes of behavior were removed. Such a procedure pro- 
duced neurotic behavior in a very large percentage of his subjects. 
A portion of the case history of one of his rats will illustrate the 
procedure and results: 

Rat 74. Male, blacky and twenty months old when experiments were first 
begun. The rat was previously used as a subject in the study of equivalent 
stimuli in which the jumping method was used. 

By means of the jumping technique described above, Rat 74 was 
trained to form a discrimination between a card with a black circle on 
a white background, and a similar card with a white circle on a black 
background. The cards thus had reversed figure-ground relationships and 
differences in total brightness. The card with the black circle was made 
the positive stimulus. Compressed air was used when the animal was 
slow in making a choice. Rat 74 required 70 trials to learn the discrimi- 
nation. 

After the habit was formed the problem was made insoluble (neither 
of the cards was consistently positive or negative) and as a consequence 
resistance to jumping soon developed. Compressed air was then regularly 
applied to break the resistance. The air blast with the accompanying 
noise succeeded in breaking the resistance and the animal readily formed 
a position habit which was used for two hundred or more trials. The 
“no-solution” technique soon caused nervousness, such as occasional 
squealing when touched, refusal to eat, chattering, excessive urination 
and defecation, and many of the characteristics which have been de- 
scribed under the heading of experimental neurosis. We are, however, 
inclined to regard the symptoms observed as not sufficiently convincing 
to warrant the term neurosis. Tenseness or nervousness seem more 
descriptive terms. The tenseness decreased as responses to position were 
repeatedly made. 

The animal was then returned to the original problem and the discrimi- 
nation was again thoroughly established. 

Next the situation was changed in a very crucial way. Instead of pre- 
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senting the animal with a choice between two cards, it was presented 
with one card only, either the negative or the positive. When the positive 
card was presented the window was unlocked and when the negative 
card was presented it was locked; but in both cases the animal was 
forced, by means of the compressed air, to jump at the card in the win- 
dow. Uniformly there was greater hesitation for the negative than for 
the positive stimulus card and in some cases the animal would resist for 
as long as fifteen minutes. The animal was thus forced to behave in a 
situation in which it had no mode of behavior since the introduction of 
the one-window situation made responses either on the basis of the learned 
discrimination or on the basis of the position habit impossible. With both 
of the learned patterns of behavior removed, and with ^ persistent 
demand for action, the animal was trapped in a situation from 
which it had no escape unless a new manner of behaving made its 
appearance. ... ^ 

Rat 74 resisted jumping for periods as long as a half an hour, and 
when it did jump it jumped with exaggerated force. Often it leaped to 
the side arm of the apparatus. 

To prevent escape of this sort the jumping platform was enclosed on 
the third day. In this way escape was available only by jumping at the 
cards. With the introduction of the barrier Rat 74 showed increased 
resistance. On the last trial of this day (trial 30) he, without warning 
and without showing resistance, leaped out of the side of the apparatus 
and showed an intense neurotic pattern of activity. 

After subsequent observations on this and other animals it may be 
said that the complete pattern consists of an active and a passive phase. 
During the active phase the animal exhibits the following behavior 
sequence: 

1. leaving the jumping platform suddenly with a large undirected 
leap; 

2. running at great speed in a circular path on the floor of the room 
for several seconds; 

3. lying on its side showing violent convulsive movements of }egs and 
tail (this stage increases in intensity as the neurotic pattern in- 
creases in frequency); 

4. resuming locomotion but this consists largely of a succession of 
hops (like a rabbit), most of which are straight upward rather than 
forward; 

5. between hops and following them, exhibiting marked tics involving 
the head, the right foreleg, the left foreleg, or all of these. 
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The passive state follows almost immediately but develops somewhat 
gradually. The behavior of the rat during this phase consists of the 
following: 

1. coming to rest and remaining perfectly motionless during which it 
may be picked up without offering resistance; 

2. being extremely passive and motionless and remaining on its back 
or in other peculiar positions if so placed for minutes at a time; 

3. allowing the limbs to be pushed in almost any position where they 
remain motionless. 

During the passive state the eyes appear glassy and expressionless. The 
animal does not respond to loud noises or bright lights and seems en- 
tirely unconscious. After several minutes the animal gradually regains 
its former state and soon responds to things around it. The total duration 
of these symptoms is about five minutes or more. 

The above pattern of behavior (with the exception of the tics which 
appear later) was shown by Rat 74 without any apparent preliminary 
stages. On the following two days (4th and 5 th in the one- window situa- 
tion) it showed the same pattern on the first presentation of the negative 
card. . . . 

The neurotic pattern described was specific to the situation. Under 
other conditions the rat behaved like other rats with one marked excep- 
tion, Its cage behavior was very retiring and it seldom came forward 
to greet the experimenter, but tended to remain in the back part of its 
cage. It was not afraid and made no attempts to escape being picked 
up. Despite this retiring behavior and the tendency to remain isolated 
from its two cage mates it ate well when it was not under observation. 

Vin. PSYCHOLOGY IN PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 

Psychology has many relationships to, and uses in, preventive 
medicine. Much of the effort of medical science in recent years 
has been devoted to preventive medicine. There have been illus- 
trious accomplishments in this field. There have also been persistent 
failures, and many of these failures have roots in difficulties encoun- 
tered in public education — difficulties which more often than not 
are psychological in nature. Medical science alone cannot carry 
on the best practices of preventive medicine. There must be a 
co-operative public, an informed public, a public with the proper 
attitudes and emotional reactions toward disease problems. In 
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these psychology may play an important part. Co-operative efforts 
involve psychological components of group activity and conscious- 
ness of public responsibilities. The educational process, whether it 
be in the classroom or in the world at large, is rooted in the psychol- 
ogy of learning. Attitudes, beliefs, and superstitions regarding 
disease and related health matters are markedly influenced by 
psychological knowledge which imparts a scientific viewpoint 
toward human behavior and the factors that affect human behavior. 
Taboos, repressing public discussion of problems in preventive 
medicine, such as those related to venereal disease control, have felt 
the blows of scientific psychology. 

Even such a preventive measure as seeking medical aid for one’s 
own manifest ailments often involves psychological problems. 
Despite the widely disseminated advocation of early attack of the 
problem at the slightest sign of disease, lacking immediate pdn, 
the tendency to procrastinate or forget is very great. Then, contra- 
dictory and strange as it seems, fear of knowledge of disease some- 
times keeps the patient with a serious or possibly fatal ailment from 
consulting a medical authority. Patients with patent symptoms of 
cancer, for instance, often put off consulting a physician for fear of 
learning that they really have a dreaded disease. They prefer the 
uncertainty to being faced with the absolute knowledge that they 
have cancer. Similar fear of surgery often delays treatment of condi- 
tions demanding surgery beyond the period of possibility of surgical 
control. Preventive medicine viewed from another angle may also 
involve psychological problems. It has often been said that the 
strenuous campaigns in public health education and the advocating 
of frequent periodic health examinations will produce a public of 
hypochondriacs. It is probably true that the procedures 0(f public 
health education do make a few individuals too conscious 6 i minor 
ailments and too much inclined to magnify them. But for the 
majority of individuals there is probably no need for worry about 
such an outcome of public education. 

Physicians and medical workers themselves are beginning to 
recognize the importance of the types of problems which have just 
been suggested. In a recent article entitled “Education a Major 
Need in Adequate Medical Care” the Director of the Division of 
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Adult Hygiene of the Massachusetts Department of Public Health 
points out some of these things. He made an analysis of 878 persons 
who needed treatment for a chronic disease which had already been 
diagnosed by one or more visits to a clinic or physician and who 
had failed to seek medical aid for the condition for a period of one 
year or more. These persons were contacted and the reasons found 
for their lack of needed medical care. The results are presented in 
Table XXIX.'** 

TABLE XXIX 

Reasons for Lack of Medical Care among Persons Who Had 
Received No Care for One Year 



Economic Status | 

Reason 

Com- 

High 

Low 




fort- 

Mod- 

Mod- 

Poor 

Total 


able 

erate 

crate 



Felt condition not serious 

6 

46 

I 5 Q 

23 

234 

Felt physician could not help. 

3 

54 

289 

02 

438 

Fear 

0 

I 

4 

2 

7 

No faith in physicians 

0 

4 

30 

21 

55 

Economic reasons , . . 

0 

0 

43 

56 

09 

Other reasons 

I 

2 

18 

4 

25 

Unknown 

0 

8 

8 

4 

20 

Total 

10 

115 

551 

202 

878 


The author of this study makes this comment about the findings: 

If the figures for the reasons “felt condition not serious,” “felt physi- 
cian could not help,” “fear,” and “no faith in physicians” measure the 
need for education, approximately 80 per cent of the persons who did 
not employ a physician during the past year required education. If the 
reasons for delay are applied to the sick who needed physicians, the 
rates indicate that economic factors are not as important as education. 

He also made a study of 4,159 persons who had come to the Massa- 
chusetts Cancer Clinic. Among these he found 227 persons who had 
received a diagnosis of cancer and later died from cancer without 
ever reporting for treatment. He made an investigation, through 
contacting the families of these patients, of their reasons for not 

" Herbert L. Lombard, “Education as a Major Need in Adequate Medical Care/’ 
Journal of the American Medical Associedion^ Vol. 3, No. 19, November 5, 1938, 
pp. 1747-1749. 
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reporting for treatment. These are set forth in Table XXX. Four 
of six reasons given involve important psychological elements, and 
might be markedly reduced by public education taking cognizance 
of these elements. These four reasons embrace almost two-thirds 
of the patients. 

TABLE XXX 


Reasons for Persons Dying of Cancer without 
Reporting for Treatment 


Reason 

Percentage 

Unwillingness to admit diagnosis 
Negligence 

Fear 

Economic reasons . . 

Physical condition 

Family problems 

Miscellaneous ... 

Total 

254 

4.0 ^ 

8.0 

1*5 

38.3 

3-5 

18.8 

100.0 


The part played by attitudes, superstitions, and the like in public 
health has already been mentioned. There have been a number of 
studies made of the prevalence of superstitions and beliefs, some 
of which relate to disease and health matters. These include beliefs 
such as that handling toads produces warts, that seeing certain 
things will produce birthmarks on unborn children, that various 
peculiar procedures based on superstition will accomplish cures 
of diseases, and that cutting or shaving hair will make it grow 
coarser. Belief in such misconceptions and superstitions has been 
found fairly high even among intelligent people. Psychology can 
play a part in elimination of these erroneous ideas and superstitions 
through teaching that the forces which control human behavior 
are analyzable and predictable in the same way as are forces pro- 
ducing reactions in the nonhuman realms. Some studies have shown 
the influence of education in the lessening of these beliefs. Academic 
training, particularly in scientific psychology and in the biological 
sciences, has been found to favor discarding of belief. A study con- 
ducted at the George Washington University on belief in such 

Ralph F. Staubly, “A Study of Certain Psychological Factors in Relation to 
Belief/’ Unpublished M.A. thesis, The George Washington University, 1938. 
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pseudoscientific ideas showed a marked decrease in belief with 
progress in school from the junior-high-school level to the college 
graduate level. The comparative beliefs of different educational 
levels is shown in Table XXXI. 

table XXXI 

Relation between Acadeiuc Training and Beuee in 

PSEUDOSOENTIHC STATEMENTS 


Status in School 

Average 
Belief Score 

Junior high school .... 

4.20 

College freshman . 

2-55 

College sophomore 

2.50 

College junior 

2.43 

College senior .... .... 

1.88 

Graduate student in college 

1.78 


An average score of zero represents no belief in such miscon- 
ceptions and superstitions as we are discussing ; a score of ten repre- 
sents a full belief that they are absolutely true. The comparative 
belief of students of different major subject groups was also con- 
sidered in this study. The order of the major groups from least belief 
to most belief is: psychology, biological sciences, physical sciences, 
social sciences, languages, and literature. 

IX. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MENTAL DISORDERS 

We have already indicated that there is a field of knowledge and 
study in which psychology and medicine actually overlap in subject- 
matter content. The study of mental disorders is the concern of 
both abnormal psychology and of psychiatry. It is an extremely 
important field for several reasons. The number of persons suffering 
from mental diseases is large — in fact at the present time the number 
of patients in hospitals for the mentally ill surpasses the number in 
all other types of hospitals together. The seriousness of mental 
disturbances is very great from the standpoint of personal, social, 
and economic adjustment. And finally, mental illnesses present a 
serious challenge to the psychologist and medical scientist who 
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would seek further knowledge of problems as yet only partially 
understood. 

Any detailed discussion of the psychology of mental disorders 
must be reserved for a book on abnormal psychology. In a book of 
this nature we can only indicate very briefly the phases of most 
interest to psychologists. 

Types of Mental Disorders. Real mental disorders or disturbances 
are usually classified into two major groups; the psychoses and the 
psychoneuroses. The psychoses include those very serious disturbances 
in which there is likely to be rather great distortion or disorganiza- 
tion of personality; a more or less serious disturbance, ^ften deter- 
ioration, of the intellectual functions; an impaired grasp of social 
relations and of the external world; and a lack of appreciation of 
reality. Patients suffering from the psychoses frequently show 
abnormal symptoms of delusion and hallucination, and characteris- 
tically have little insight into their condition. The psychoneuroses 
include less serious types of disorders in which the disorganization 
of personality and disturbance in intellectual functions are much 
less than in the psychoses. Psychoneurotic persons are only rarely 
institutional cases. They usually possess a good appreciation of 
reality and have some insight into their own problems. They repre- 
sent for the most part individuals who are inadequate in respect 
to ability to cope with the ordinary problems of life. There are many 
subdivisions of each of these two major groups — subdivisions based 
upon differences in causes and differences in abnormal symptoms 
exhibited. To the psychoses and psychoneuroses probably should 
be added many maladjusted and “problem” individuals who do not 
present the characteristics of abnormality seen in the two groups 
mentioned, but who have not fitted themselves successfully into 
the world. They are the “borderline” individuals who fall between 
normality and psychoneurosis. 

Causes of Mental Disorders. The causal factors for many of the 
mental disorders are by no means completely understood. This 
undoubtedly accounts in large measure for our inabilities to cope 
with the problems of prevention and treatment of mental disease. 

The causal factors of mental disorder are commonly referred to 
as of two types; organic (physiogenic) causes and menial or emotional 
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{psychogenic) causes. Into the first group go those causal factors 
which produce recognizable or demonstrable changes in structure, 
chemistry of the body, or physiology of the body. Chief among these 
are (i) infectious agents which attack the nervous system, (2) toxic 
agents, as alcohol or opiates, which attack the nervous system, 
(3) endocrine disturbances, (4) accidental injuries to the brain, 
(5) arteriosclerosis and changes of old age as they affect the brain, 
and (6) tumors of the brain. Many of the major psychoses are the 
result of such factors. Paresis, which accounts for about one out 
of twenty admissions to hospitals for the mentally disordered, is 
caused by syphilitic infection of the brain. The psychoses from 
chronic alcoholism are the result of toxic effects on the brain. The 
senile psychoses are the result of the deteriorating changes of old age. 

The psychogenic group includes those causal factors not demon- 
strable in terms of structure, chemistry, or physiology. These appear 
to produce their effects in terms of disturbed mentality and person- 
ality without any physically demonstrable change in the brain. 
Three types of psychogenic factors have been stressed: (i) mental 
and emotional stress and strain, (2) repressed conflicts of motivating 
forces, and (3) conditioning or habit formation leading to persistent 
abnormal modes of reaction. The psychoanalysts, especially, have 
stressed the importance of the psychogenic causes. They have 
emphasized, particularly, the part played by conflicts of motivating 
forces, and view these as of great importance in those cases in which 
the conflicts are not solved but are repressed into the “subconscious” 
mind. Conditioning or habit formation has seemed a logical and 
adequate explanation of many abnormal tendencies of the nature 
of phobias, compulsions, hysterical reactions, and the like. Two 
of the major psychoses — dementia praecox and manic-depressive 
psychosis, which account for a large percentage of the inmates of 
mental hospitals — ^have often been classed as psychogenic in origin. 
So far they have resisted resolution into demonstrable organic or 
physiogenic factors. 

It is quite likely that in the ultimate analysis all factors will be 
found to be physiological. Too often disorders have been classed as 
psychogenic simply because we do not know the physiological 
mechanisms involved. There was a time when paresis (due to 
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syphilitic infection of the brain) was thought to be produced by 
psychogenic factors. Psychological processes have physiological 
bases and produce physiological effects. Thinking and other forms 
of mental activity are products of neural activity and neural 
impulses involve biochemical actions. Emotional reactions (worry, 
anxiety, shock, etc.) are physiological in that they come from definite 
physical stimuli affecting sense organs, and produce physiological 
changes of the circulatory system, the nervous system, the glandular 
system. The physiological changes of the emotional condition may 
be severe enough to produce disorders which, we may say, result 
solely and immediately from worry, too hard thinking, sfhd the like. 
The result may be a gastric ulcer or a nervous breakdown. In either 
case, there is likely to be a long chain of physiological effects between 
the worry and the disorder. 

Symptoms of Mental Disorders. Symptoms are the outward mani- 
festations or signs of mental disorder. They are the disturbances 
in thinking, in emotional reaction, in motor activities, or in general 
behavior by which the average person judges the individual normal 
or abnormal. 

Some of the most commonly met symptoms of mental disorder 
include: 

Delusion. This represents a false belief held even in the face of 
evidence of its falsity or absurdity. Delusions are found in many 
types of mental disease. In those diseases where the general intel- 
lectual deterioration is slight they may be well systematized and 
appear logical, as in the delusions of persecution developed by some 
paranoid types of disorder. In other diseases where the deterioration 
is greater, delusions may be very absurd and bizarre, as the grandiose 
belief of a paretic that he is the King of England or the President 
of the United States, or of a dementia praecox patient that someone 
else is speaking through his mouth. 

Hallucination. An hallucination is a perception of something 
which is not present in external reality, or a sensory experience which 
is not aroused by an actual sensory stimulus. Hallucinations are 
usually classified according to the sense to which they are related. 
An auditory hallucination may be the hearing of voices or of sounds 
buzzing in the ear when no sounds are actually produced. A visual 
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hallucination may be the seeing of ghosts or wild animals. A cutaneous 
one may represent the sensation of bugs crawling over the skin. 
A feeling of flying through the air, may constitute a kinesthetic 
hallucination. 

Obsession. One who has an obsession is morbidly dominated by an 
idea, as that he is going to die within a short time, or that some 
catastrophe is about to overtake him. 

Compulsion. One suffering from a compulsion has an irresistible 
impulse to do something or perform some act. Absurd performances, 
antisocial acts, or even crimes may be committed as a result of 
compulsive tendencies. 

Phobia. A phobia is an abnormal fear. These are often named from 
the nature of the fear, as claustrophobia, fear of closed places, or 
syphilophobia, fear of sjrphilis. 

Regression. This is a symptom or mechanism in which the patient 
goes backward in personality, motives, or intellect to reach some 
early or infantile level of existence. It is found in many of the deteri- 
orative types of mental disorders. 

Mood Changes. The mentally disordered are often characterized 
by deviations from the normal in mood or by more frequent changes 
in mood than are found in the normal. Among the most important 
mood variations found in mental disorders are those of depression, 
exaltation, mania, anxiety, and apathy. Depressed moods maybe 
expressed in withdrawal from normal activity, despair, and weeping, 
or in suicidal tendencies. Patients with exalted moods may be char- 
acterized by euphoria and delusions of grandeur. Maniacal patients 
may exhibit excitement, furor, and incessant activity. Anxiety 
symptoms show fear and agitated depression. An apathetic mood 
presents the picture of loss of interest in life and unconcern about 
oneself. Some types of mental disorders show wide swings from one 
mood to another. The typical case of manic-depressive psychosis 
exhibits attacks of extreme depression alternating with mania. 

Mental Deterioration. As was mentioned in the consideration of 
psychological measurements in medicine, a common symptom of 
mental disease is mental deterioration. With few exceptions the 
major psychoses show more or less mental deterioration. The dete- 
rioration manifests itself in mental confusion, poor judgment, 
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inability to manage the ordinary affairs of life, loss of memory, and 
in extreme cases in complete disorientation. 

Treatment of Mental Disorders. Those who treat mental diseases 
have the same therapeutic devices at their disposal that are used 
by the physician treating any other diseases. There are the ordinary 
physiological treatments by rest, drugs, diet, and surgery. Rest, 
in mental diseases as in other types, is often that much needed aid 
which conserves the energy of the organism and enables it better 
to muster its resources for combatting the illness. It should be 
remembered in mental disease, however, that rest of the body does 
not always mean freedom of the mind from anxieties and worries. 
From this standpoint activity is sometimes better than complete 
rest. Drugs in mental diseases may lessen the symptoms of excite- 
ment, nervousness, depression, pain, or convulsions. Occasionally 
they may counteract the basic cause of the disease, as drugs employed 
in syphilitic diseases. Diet is a general supplement to other modes 
of treatment and in a few mental disturbances based upon dietary 
deficiencies may constitute the major means of treatment. Surgery 
comes to the aid of those suffering from brain tumors and certain 
types of nervous system injuries. Recently surgery has been found 
to relieve some of the “psychogenic” disorders. Anxiety depressions 
have improved after operative severance of certain neural pathways 
connecting the prefrontal areas of the frontal lobes of the cerebrum 
with lower parts of the brain.®® 

Other t)^s of treatment have been of especial interest in dealing 
with mental disturbances. With growing work and interest in the 
endocrine glands and discovery of endocrine factors in some mental 
disorders, endocrine therapy has received considerable attention 
recently. Hydrotherapy (treatment by baths) is extensively used in 
managing cases with excitability. Fever therapy has become very 
important in treating at least one major mental disease (paresis). 

Occupational therapy supplements other forms of treatment in 
practically all modem hospitals for mental disease. The patients 
work in handwork shops, woodwork shops, sewing rooms, artcraft 
shops, etc. And in other instances they are instructed in useful 

“ James W. Watts and Walter Freeman, “Psychosurgery,” Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disorders, Vol. 88, No. s, November, 1938, pp. 589-601. 
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occupations which may make the patient of service during his stay 
in the hospital or may better equip him for activities after he leaves 
the hospital. The large mental hospital in Washington, for instance, 
maintains a beauty shop in which suitable patients are trained in 
the work of the beautician. Occupational therapy gives the patient 
something to do, something constructive in which to be interested. 
It often serves the purpose of keeping his mind off his troubles. 

Re-education is a form of treatment based upon habit formation, 
a treatment which aims at replacing lost or undesirable habits with 
useful or socially desirable ones. It may be applied to re-educating 
the paralytic to use other muscles than those originally used, which 
are now functionless. Much of the training of the post-infantile 
paralysis victim is of this sort. Or re-education may be applied to 
reconditioning those with undesirable social and emotional habits 
to the development of habits in keeping with better social and 
emotional adjustment. In the words of a pioneer in the field, re-edu- 
cation is defined as follows; 

In simple terms, then, the principle of re-education is that of habit- 
formation. It is either a replacement of old, inadequate, or harmful 
methods of reacting with new habits more like those of the other indi- 
viduals in his environment, or it is the formation of new habits to take 
the place of those that have been lost. In other words, re-education is 
to the abnormal what education is to the normal — it is a matter of acqui- 
sition of habits that will enable the individual to take his place in the 
working, playing social world. 

Psychotherapy (treatment by psychological means) has always 
occupied a prominent place in the treatment of mental diseases. In 
its simplest application, as it might be applied to a patient presenting 
social and emotional maladjustments, it takes the form of an analysis 
of the psychological factors surrounding the maladjustment. It 
represents a discussion of the patient’s present situation in the realm 
of everyday life, logic, and common sense. The discussion as a rule 
will deal with the patient’s social and economic situation, his relation 
to his friends, his relation to his father, mother, and siblings, his 
relation to his children, problems of sex and love, and a discussion 

“Shepherd I. Franz, Nervous and Mental Re-education, By permission of The 
Macmillan Company, publishers. New York, 1924. 
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of health factors and his attitude toward health matters. Such 
analyses can be expected to be of value since the physician or psychia- 
trist can be expected to see the situation more objectively and will 
have a clearer understanding than one who is personally interested. 
Furthermore, the psychiatrist can be assumed to have had a wide 
experience in such problems of human adjustment. The ultimate 
outcome of psychotherapy must rely upon the understanding and 
insight of the patient into his condition and his willingness to 
co-operate in suggested readjustments. 

Unsystematized common-sense psychotherapy has sometimes 
employed special techniques for aid in analyzing the patient’s back- 
ground and present situation — as the techniques of hypnosis, dream 
analysis, or free association. Such techniques, however, have been 
much more widely employed in the more complicated psychothera- 
peutic systems. 

Systematic psychotherapy offers four systems of note: (i) Psy- 
choanalysis, (2) Individual psychology, (3) Jung’s modification 
of psychoanalysis, and (4) Psychobiology. The first is the system 
originated by Sigmund Freud, which many people think has gained 
wider medical and popular acceptance than it deserves. Individual 
psychology is based upon the modified psychoanalytic theories of 
Adler, who stressed striving for superiority as a dominant motive 
in life and viewed lack of satisfaction of this motive as a prominent 
factor in mental disturbances. Jung’s approach is also a modification 
of Freudian psychoanalysis. The approach is one which assigns a 
broader interpretation to the driving forces of life than the Freudian 
sexual interpretations. Psychobiology refers to a rather eclectic 
system of psychotherapy evolved by Adolph Meyer. Psychobiology 
more definitely recognizes the biological factors, viewing humans as 
physical beings as well as personalities. The other psychotherapeutic 
systems generally disregard the physical being and look only at 
the personality. 

The space of this book prohibits a detailed discussion of all these 
systems. Psychoanalysis, the most popular of them, stands on 
certain theoretical tenets. The one of these most basic to the 
system is the existence of a subconscious mind, often called the 
‘‘unconscipus,” into which are repressed the complexes resulting 
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from emotional conflicts in life which have been unresolved or 
unsolved in the world of reality. Here these emotional complexes, 
even though not a part of the awareness of the individual, become 
sources of irritation and may lead to breakdown of normal adjust- 
ment and mental and emotional functioning. Psychoanalytic therapy 
is essentially a procedure of uncovering these complexes, bringing 
them out into the open, and finding some sublimated means of 
utilizing the suppressed driving forces in a socially acceptable way. 
The techniques of uncovering the complexes include such as free 
association methods, dream analysis, and the like. Psychoanalysis 
as a system of therapy has been severely criticized on the grounds 
of the danger of its frank discussions and portrayals in the cases of 
certain unstable, sensitive individuals, and on the grounds of failure 
to demonstrate its real usefulness in terms of large numbers of 
clinical cures. 


Study Questions 

1. What are the relationships between psychoanalysis, psychiatry, 
and abnormal psychology? 

2. Evaluate the factors producing a growth in importance of psychol- 
ogy in medicine. 

3. What changes have occurred in the nature and methods of psy- 
chology in the last few decades? What bearing do these have upon the 
applications of psychology to medicine? 

4. What do you understand by the expresaon “viewing the patient 
as a whole”? 

5. How can psychology help the physician to diagnose illnesses in 
his patients? 

6. Give some examples of suggestion as used by the physician. 

7. Define psychotherapy. Can the general medical practitioner make 
use of psychotherapy? 

8. What do you consider the psychological elements of a good “bed- 
side manner”? To what extent do the elements vary from patient to 
patient? 

9. What place do you think psychology should hold in the premedical 
college curriculum? Do you think it would be better to have psychology 
in the premedical college curriculum or in the first year of the medical 
course? Give some arguments in favor of both points of view. 
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10. What is meant by a purely materialistic view of mental and emo- 
tional phenomena? Give an argument in favor of such a view and one 
against it. 

11. What psychological factors are involved in drug addiction? 

12. Of what value to medicine are such studies as those of benzedrine 
sulphate reported in the chapter? 

13. Name some physiological and mental functions affected by endo- 
crine secretions. 

14. How have psychologists helped in the understanding of the influ- 
ence of the endocrines? 

15. Compare the effects of the thyroid and the pituitary glands upon 

mentality. ^ 

16. Discuss the value of the Moss Medical Aptitude Test in predict- 
ing medical school performance. 

17. Summarize the effects of prefrontal lobotomy upon mental test 
performances. 

18. What is a pediatrician? How can psychology be of assistance to 
him? 

19. What relationship can such studies as that of Maier described in 
the chapter have to human mental disorders? 

20. What psychological factors do you consider of major importance 
in public health work of the preventive type? 

21. Distinguish between a psychosis and a psychoneurosis. 

22. Distinguish between psychogenic and physiogenic causes of mental 
disorders. Give some examples of each. 

23. What place have the ordinary treatments of rest, drugs, diet, and 
surgery in treatment of mental disorders? 

24. What criticisms can you make of psychoanalysis as a therapeutic 
system for the mentally maladjusted or disordered? 

2$. In which area of contribution of psychology to medicine do you 
think psychology is of most value? Why? 
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CHAPTER XI 


How Is Psychology Used in Influencing Othee People? 


By Ross Stagner, Dartmouth college 




I. THE NATURE OF INFLUENCE 

It has often been said that psychology is the science dealing with 
prediction and control of human behavior. If this is true, it is 
apparent that the problem of influencing other people, in the sense 
of controlling their behavior, is a central one. 

Influence, however, may be exerted in various ways, and it is 
necessary to delimit, for practical purposes, the area covered in this 
chapter. It is obvious, for example, that one may determine the 
behavior of another person by the application of force. We might 
say that the Germans influenced the Norwegians in 1940. To under- 
stand this phenomenon, at least as far as the nature of the influence 
exerted is in question, requires no special knowledge of psychology, 
and such cases will not be examined here. 

Education is another form of influence. Ideally, education involves 
the presentation of facts in a purely intellectual fashion, the process 
culminating in the acquisition of a stock of knowledge by which the 
individual can better control his own life. Here influence is indirect. 
The educated person does not necessarily behave as his education 
would suggest. He may misuse his facts, or he may act in an emo- 
tional manner in disregard of facts. Modem psychology is particu- 
larly emphatic in pointing out that emotions interfere considerably 
with the application of intelligence to human problems. Thus purely 
intellectual education may fail in its purpose because of the non- 
rational influences on much human behavior. 

A type of human influence which has been developed to a high 
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degree by some psychologists is that designated by the general term 
“psychotherapy.” There are different varieties of psychotherapy, 
but almost all have in common the aim of freeing the individual 
from his emotional complexes, so that he can utilize his own intelli- 
gence and knowledge for the solution of his problems. This does not 
involve the working out of a solution by the psychologist who then 
“sells” it to the patient. On the contrary, most therapists avowedly 
avoid making suggestions to the patient which might influence him. 
They seek to create insight and relieve emotional tensions so that 
the patient can plan for himself. 

Finally, we may mention the conunonest and most obvious use 
of the concept of influence, in which one person persuades another 
to adopt a course of action. Thus one may influence his friends to 
vote for a certain candidate, to buy a given brand of tooth paste, 
or to attend a concert rather than a dance. If this influence is 
exerted by the presentation of factual information, one’s role is 
primarily that of an encyclopedia, and personal control may be 
said not to be involved. If, however, one should utilize a psycho- 
logical understanding of emotions and motives, or of the techniques 
for interfering with thought, and impose his own desires upon others 
in this fashion, true influence is certainly involved. 

We must restrict this chapter in some practical fashion. We shall 
eliminate the question of imparting factual information as a form 
of influence, partly on the ground that it has been considered in 
Chapter VI, and partly because the coercive power of facts is not 
in the same category as coercion through a knowledge of mental 
functions. We shall also omit any discussion of psychotherapy, 
which is a technique far too complex to be acquired except through 
specialized training. There remains the field of direct influence upon 
the behavior of others through the use of various techniques predi- 
cated upon an understanding of psychology. 

Even within this area of direct persuasion it will be necessary to 
impose some restrictions. We shall be concerned especially with 
influences communicated from person to person, rather than indirect 
persuasion by advertising and propaganda. But this is not an impor- 
tant distinction, because the same principles apply in both fields. 
The specific methods of application differ slightly, but any compe- 
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tent practitioner in this area can apply the same basic principles 
in a wide variety of situations. In fact, we should like to impress 
upon the student that psychology is a comprehensive discipline, and 
that the rules governing human behavior, once properly understood, 
can function throughout all aspects of life. 

n. HOW TO INFLUENCE PEOPLE 

Human behavior may be shown to be determined by the total 
set of stimuli and motives operating upon a given person at a given 
time. If we know these factors, we can predict with a high degree 
of accuracy how he will respond. It must be remembered, however, 
that a stimulus is not merely a flash of light, a sound, or an odor. 
The stimulus must be thought of in terms of the person’s previous 
experiences; e.g., a red light to a New Yorker is not the same thing 
as one observed by an Eskimo. Further, the setting of the stimulus 
influences our reaction ; a chair fashioned of material which is seen 
as a glowing, cherry-red color will be approached and touched; 
whereas an old-fashioned stove which is glowing cherry-red will 
be seen as a painful object not to be touched. 

The motives of other people are not readily subject to manipula- 
tion. Unless you began with a young child and presented well- 
chosen situations to him for many years, you could not create a 
strong ambition, burning idealism, or any of the other inner states 
which impel us to action. You can, however, readily control the 
stimuli which release these strong motives and emotions. Thus the 
art of influencing people is an art of presentation of stimuli. You 
must manipulate the environment rather than the inner states 
themselves. For a knowledge of these inner states you may depend 
upon (i) a personal acquaintanceship with the other person; or 
(2) a knowledge of the traits commonly foimd in the social group of 
which he is a member. The first, naturally, gives better results; 
but it is surprising how efficiently the second type of information 
can be employed. 

The strong emotions and motives of the individual to be influen- 
enced have, as a result of training, come to be attached to certain 
stimuli. You will, for example, become angry if I call you a nasty 
name. If I should desire to influence you to attack me, I could evoke 
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this strong emotion of anger by applying this stimulus. Perhaps 
more to the point is the fact that, if I want you to attack someone 
else, I can whisper to you that this third party spoke slanderously 
about you. To use a different illustration, most women (in our 
American culture) desire to be considered beautiful. Telling a woman 
she is beautiful, therefore, arouses in her an emotion of pleasure. 
If you wish her to be pleased with you, you may tell her this; and 
if you wish her to be pleased with someone else, you may whisper 
that the third person in question said she was beautiful. 

These simple examples are introduced to emphasize the one 
fundamental point that must be grasped if you are to learn anything 
of the art of influencing people. Human beings, as a result of heredity 
and environment, have come to react pleasantly to certain stimuli, 
impleasantly to others. To exert an influence favorable to a certain 
action or idea, stimuli must be applied which will stir up pleasant 
responses, and these must be associated with the policy you favor. 
The person you desire to influence is at present indifferent to the 
policy mentioned. If you can present the policy and simultaneously 
apply stimuli arousing pleasure, this tends to create an association 
(“conditioned response”) of pleasantness with the policy itself. This 
is preliminary to our first general principle: 

I. Human Beliefs and Actions Are Usually Determined by Emo- 
tions Rather than by Reasoning. In most human behavior intelli- 
gence is not involved. Many people are indifferent to policies which, 
on an intelligent basis, they ought to favor; and, indeed, they ap- 
prove of many ideas which intelligence would compel them to oppose 
strongly. If Hitler’s conquest of Poland is associated in the minds 
of the Germans with the pleasant emotion of patriotism, the 
Germans will approve of that policy even if it certainly caused much 
sacrifice later; the use of intelligence rather than emotion obviously 
would have given a different result. Similarly, if an American woman 
is told often enough that dosing her skin with strong astringents 
will make her beautiful, she will approve of strong astringents even 
though intelligence warns of harmful aftereffects. 

If it is your purpose to influence the behavior of other people, 
then, whether by personal conversation, public speeches, radio 
broadcasts, movies, or newspaper articles, you must apply stimuli 
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calculated to stir emotions. The failure of college professors in 
influencing their students, and the success of football coaches with 
the same students, is chiefly due to reliance upon intelligence in the 
one case and emotion in the other. 

One of the most successful playwrights in the history of the 
American theater is George M. Cohan. For years he never turned 
out a play which did not have a scene in which the American flag 
was carried on the stage or prominently displayed in the setting. 
The success of many rather mediocre dramas was partly due to this 
use of an emotional stimulus to influence his audience. 

A recent experiment bearing on this point is that of AJenefee and 
Granneberg.* These authors measured the attitudes of a group of 
college students on “collective security” versus isolation as policies 
for the United States to follow regarding European affairs. The 
students were then divided into four subgroups, to which were 
presented: emotional arguments for isolation; logical argiunents for 
isolation; emotional arguments for collective security; and logical 
arguments for collective security. The two “logical” groups were 
hardly influenced in their beliefs, but the two “emotional” groups 
shifted considerably in the direction of the persuasion presented to 
them. 

How would you apply this principle to a personal situation? 
Assume that a friend of yours, in a mood of despair, has decided 
to leave college. Your idea is to influence him to remain. A calm, 
intelligent consideration of the facts in the case may be of little 
avail. Emotional appeals are more likely to have an effect. Such 
appeals might be: to the desire for money, through the argument 
that college graduates have earning power; to the desire to avoid 
social disapproval, through insinuating that his friends will consider 
him a coward if he quits; to sex, by the suggestion that his sweet- 
heart will be angry or disappointed. The success of any one of these, 
or of other appeals, will depend on the strength of the desires 
involved. For example, a young man who is afraid of girls is not 
likely to be influenced by considerations involving their opinions of 
him. If you knew the person beforehand, you would be able to choose 

* S. C. Menefee and A. G. Granneberg, “Propaganda and Opinions on Foreign 
Policy,” Journal of Social Psychology ^ 1940, 11:393-404. 
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those emotions which were strongest in his personality, and stimu- 
late them. Working in the dark, on a stranger, you would do well 
to choose such appeals as are known to be widely successful in this 
culture. The three listed above are good examples. 

2. Appeals to Positive Emotions Are More Effective than Appeals 
to Negative Emotions. You might argue with your friend that he 
should make an after-dinner speech when he does not want to do so. 
A negative approach in this case would be to imply that he is afraid, 
that he will be confessing incompetence if he will not speak. These 
appeals seek to stir up strong emotions of anger and resentment at 
the implied criticisms. If they work, it will be because the person 
desires to avoid an unpleasant condition; hence we speak of them 
as negative appeals. 

It might be possible, on the other hand, to use an approach which 
emphasized the positive side of the situation. You might point out 
the prestige to be gotten, the desirable results which may accrue 
to some causes from the speech, the personal satisfaction you would 
get from seeing him, your friend, in the limelight. In this case, the 
effectiveness of your appeal depends upon the arousal of positive 
emotions, the desire for recognition, friendliness, idealism. Unpleas- 
ant emotions such as fear and anger are avoided as much as possible. 

We might compare these two types of appeal with the technique 
of persuading a donkey to pull a cart. It might be done with a whip 
and threats of punishment; or it might be accomplished by holding 
grass in front of him. Any authority on making friends with and 
influencing donkeys will assure you that the latter method gets best 
results. To punishment these interesting animals sometimes react 
by resentment or rebellion. They are interesting because in this 
respect they resemble human beings. 

We may turn to an experiment by Hurlock® with grade-school 
children which illustrates the point further. She divided the pupils 
of a certain school into four groups, equated in their scores on a 
standard arithmetic test. On the following day. Group A was scolded 
severely for its incompetence and stupidity on the arithmetic test, 
and urged to do better. They were then retested. Group B (having 

* £. B. Hurlock, **The Vahie of Praise and Reproof as Incentives for Children/’ 
Archives of Psychology , No. 71, 1924. 
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the same average score) was praised in enthusiastic terms, and urged 
to continue their fine work. Group C was so placed that the children 
heard the comments made to the others, but received no information 
about their own scores. Group D (in a separate room) was simply 
retested without discussion. The procedure continued for four days. 

Figure 23 shows the relative effectiveness of these procedures very 
clearly. Both praise and reproof bring marked improvement in 



First Day Second Day Third Day Fourth Day Fifth Day 

Figure 23 (from data of Elizabeth Hurlock, 1925). Effects of praise and 
scolding upon performance in children. 


performance at the first experimental session (second day of the 
experiment). On the third day and thereafter, we find that scolding 
loses in effectiveness and at the end of the week the “reproved*^ 
group is scarcely higher than at the beginning. Praise, on the other 
hand, brings continued improvement with a score at the end of the 
week nearly double that at the beginning. Neither groups C nor D 
made significant changes at any time. 

The relative superiority of pleasant over unpleasant appeals can 
easily be understood if we go back to a consideration of basic 
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principles. We have emphasized that, if an idea is presented simul- 
taneously with the arousal of emotion, the idea may itself be felt 
as having emotional power. Now the emotion may be attached 
to the person rather than to the idea. For example, in Hurlock’s 
experiment, many of the children undoubtedly responded to con- 
tinued scolding by disliking the teacher. At first they disliked the 
idea of failure, but, finding it impossible (by the nature of the experi- 
ment!) to escape criticism through harder work, they changed to 
an emotional reaction against the person administering criticism. 

So let us consider the situation of the physician who is trying to 
get the co-operation of his patient in a painful but minor operation. 
A negative approach would be to say, “Now, you don’t want to be 
a coward, do you? Don’t be afraid! Only sissies act the way you 
are!” While this may work in a few cases, it is more likely to result 
in dislike for the physician, who is imputing undesirable traits to 
the patient. A positive approach, on the other hand, might be: 
“You’ve got a lot of courage, and I want you to help me by holding 
still for just a minute. You’re a good patient, and good patients can 
go through this without squirming. It really isn’t so bad.” In this 
case the physician ascribes desirable qualities to the patient, creating 
a mood favorable to obeying the suggestions given, and gets better 
co-operation as a result. 

This principle is widely recognized and used in such fields as 
advertising and propaganda. The more effective advertising is that 
which suggests that you will show your mental superiority by pur- 
chasing a special de-luxe model, rather than that which implies that 
persons buying other models are stupid. Similarly, propaganda for 
a new movement or idea usually implies (or states openly) the 
superiority of a group benefiting from the propaganda. The prop- 
aganda of Nazism is acceptable to many Germans because they like 
the glorification of Germans which it expounds. The propaganda 
of American patriotic societies is acceptable to many Americans 
because they like the glorification of Americans which is contained 
therein. 

Some advertising built on a negative appeal has been temporarily 
successful, but in many cases has been found to “kick back” in the 
sense of building up antagonism toward the product. The exploita- 
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tion of various kinds of body odors, of diseases associated with the 
excretory functions, etc., has undoubtedly succeeded in some short- 
time campaigns. Over a longer period they have been much less 
effective. The reader of such advertising may be willing to identify 
himself temporarily with the odoriferous individual who can’t make 
friends, but such an identification, persisted in, creates too much 
unpleasant feeling. The reader therefore must reject it sooner or 
later. Time noted in 1935 that there were ninety-three strange 
afflictions current in advertising copy, some purely psychological 
(“Wash Day Jitters”), other allegedly physical — nineteen varieties 
of skin troubles, thirteen affecting the mouth, eight ujJktting the 
digestive tract. A fair proportion of these have already disappeared 
from advertising copy, and others seem to be receiving less space. 
Most of us will not mourn their passing. 

Sigmund Freud first observed the tendency for the human mind 
to repress from consciousness thoughts which were too painful 
to remember. Since that time, experimental psychologists have 
shown that this tendency is practically universal, and applies to 
thoughts and words which are mildly unpleasant, as well as to the 
very painful memories studied by Freud. So Meltzer,® for example, 
found a significant difference in favor of pleasant memories after a 
lapse of only three weeks, the unpleasant experiences being forgotten 
quicker. The author,'* using lists of words, found that if students 
were asked to memorize a list and recall them immediately, more 
pleasant words would be recalled than unpleasant ones. Hence it 
seems pretty clear that, in the long run, the use of nasty odors and 
unpleasant words to attract attention to a certain product may 
defeat the purpose in hand. Similarly, you will be wise to attach 
pleasant words to any idea or proposition for which you are arguing. 

We can conclude our discussion of this point, then, by stating that 
we can influence people through appeals to emotion, but that these 
will be more effective if pleasant rather than unpleasant emotions 
are aroused. An expansion of this idea gives us the rules popularized 

* H. Meltzer, “Sex Differences in Forgetting Pleasant and Unpleasant Material,” 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1931, 25:450-464. 

* R. Stagner, “Factors Influencing the Memory Value of Words in Series,” Journal 
of Experimental PsycluJogy, 1933, 16:129-137. 
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by Dale Carnegie and other writers on how to put ideas across to 
others. Such rules as “Begin criticism with a little praise” or “Never 
tell a person flatly that he is wrong” are simply concrete formulations 
of the use of pleasant in preference to unpleasant approaches. 

2 a. Appeals to Action Are More Effective than Appeals to Inhi- 
bition. It is, in general, easier to get a person to do something than 
to get him not to do anything. As children we have all been restlessly 
active, and even as adults there is likely to be something we find 
unpleasant about inhibiting an action. Hence, we find with children 
that bad habits are most easily broken, not by saying “don’t !” but 
by substituting some action which is socially acceptable. In the 
field of advertising, this principle is made use of by commands to 
action. “Clip this coupon !” “Buy it now!” In the case of propaganda, 
especially in totalitatian states, the tone of command is found very 
effective. Other things being equal, more results are gotten from an 
order, “Hate the Lilliputians,” than from “Don’t discriminate 
against Lilliputians.” 

In the field of personal influence, many examples can be cited to 
illustrate the validity of this approach. The salesman tries to get a 
signature, if not on a contract, at least on a blank requesting more 
information or samples. The success of “on approval” plans is due 
to the fact that it is easier to get the customer to accept an article 
when he feels he is not committed to purchase it. Later inertia will 
impel him to keep it and send in the money. Popular books on 
influencing others say, “get the other fellow to agree with you.” 
The significant factor here, from the point of view of scientific 
psychology, is that of action. By obtaining his agreement on small 
matters, or items not vital to your argument, you create a mental 
set favoring agreement on other more significant issues. 

It is surprising to find in how many cases a simple, direct sugges- 
tion of action produces results. A story is told of the famous evan- 
gelist, Billy Sunday, that on one occasion he was urging the audience 
to “hit the sawdust trail,” repent their sins and be saved. On this 
particular evening, no one seemed inclined to start the parade to 
the fnmt of the auditorium, but, not one whit deterred, Sunday 
pointing to the rear of the crowd, shouted, “See them! They’re 
coming! They’re coming!” And they came. In a situation already 
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packed with emotion, the suggestion that somone else was acting 
proved enough to release action by the listeners. This, incidentally, 
is the basis of much that has been called “mob hysteria.” A crowd 
does not act unless (i) the individuals making it up are angry or 
excited or afraid for some reason; and (2) some suggestion of action 
is given. The skillful leader does not suggest a move of any kind 
until the emotional reaction has been built up; when he believes 
it to be thoroughly prepared, he suggests action in decisive terms, 
without hesitation. 

In planning an attack to influence the behavior of a friend, there- 
fore, you must first decide what emotional atmosphere you are 
going to try to build up, and work on that approach before trying 
to appeal to action. In many cases, of course, no special emotional 
build-up is necessary; your ability to judge this is a function of your 
knowledge of the person you are talking with. In some cases an 
emotion is already in existence, and the particular form of your 
suggestion (i.e., to action or to inhibition) will determine your 
success. 

An illustration from the psychology of emotional control may 
not be amiss here. A young man who was quite emotionally upset 
was beginning to act “jittery,” to quiver with nervousness and in 
general to seem childish. His roommate tried to influence him by 
saying, “Get hold of yourself! Stop acting like a baby!” This kind 
of exhortation proved to be of no avail. Physiologically, we know 
that strong emotions are associated wdth action of the adrenal 
glands, viscera, and bodily functions not under voluntary control. 
Hence urging him to control these responses was futile. A more 
sophisticated friend persuaded him to accompany him on a short 
errand which lengthened into a hike of several miles. The emotional 
spell was much moderated before the walk was finished. Physical 
activity, under voluntary control, can modify emotional responses 
which are chiefly involuntary. In this illustration we have an 
example of the general rule that better results will be obtained from 
appe^ng to action than to inaction. Instead of trying to argue 
against a certain point of view, argue /w a divergent view. 

In a general sort of way, this is simply an amplification of our 
previous suggestion that appeals to pleasure, liking, happiness, and 
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pride are more successful than appeals to fear, inferiority feelings, 
etc. There is an exception, however, when we consider appeals to 
hatred. Hate is an active emotion, not a passive one. Further, we 
find that, because of our society and its customs, hate is subject to 
a great many restrictions and inhibitions. Therefore, it appears that 
we are almost always looking for something or someone to hate — 
because ovu: hatred for persons close to us cannot be expressed by 
reason of these social restraints. Appeals to hatred are likely to be 
tragically effective, as the history of Fascist propaganda shows only 
too clearly. 

This raises a point about which we shall have more to say later, 
namely, how far have we a right to go in applying psychology to the 
task of influencing other people? It is apparent that, like d5mamitc, 
psychological knowledge may be used for pacific or belligerent 
purposes. It may increase human happiness, or human misery. At 
this moment let it only be asserted emphatically that psychologists 
place a high value on human happiness. We hope that the tempta- 
tion to use appeals to hatred because of their high effectiveness will 
be effectively thwarted by a recognition of the tragic consequences 
likely to result therefrom. 

3. Arguments Which Fit in with the Listener’s Desires Will Be 
Highly Effective. Psychology has a special term, “wishful thinking,” 
to refer to the fact that most of us believe what we want to believe. 
Intelligence and logic frequently prove to be of no avail when 
balanced against desire. 

Lund ® performed an experiment which has been confirmed by 
other observations relevant to the point under discussion. He made 
up a list of thirty propositions about various social issues and per- 
sonal beliefs, such as: Is Christianity losing its influence in this 
country? Does a black cat crossing your path cause bad luck? 
Students marked these on a scale from absolute belief (no doubts 
at all) through neutral to absolute disbelief. After this was com- 
pleted, they took the same thirty issues and marked them on a 
similar scale to show how much they desired the proposition to be 
true. The results were not such as to show a one-to-one correspond- 

* F. H. Lund, “The Psychology of Belief,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy ^ 1925-26, 20:63-81 and 174-196. 
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ence between desire and belief, but they did prove a strong tend- 
ency to believe propositions which fit in with desires already 
established. 

It is apparent, then, that if you wish to sell either an idea or a 
commodity to someone, you will be well-advised to learn his desires 
and tie those in with your appeal. American women have a strong 
desire to remain young and beautiful for many years; hence, the 
newspapers are full of advertising for cosmetics, patent medicines, 
exercising gadgets, etc., catering to that desire. Life insurance is 
sold chiefly on the basis of man’s desire to protect his family against 
hardship. Fascism was sold to the people of Germany on the grounds 
that it would protect them against communism. 

Further, we note that after a person has accepted a belief, it 
becomes, so to speak, a part of himself and attacks upon it will be 
resented as an attack upon the self. Good labor union members may 
become as angry about insults to the xmion as about insults to 
themselves. Businessmen who have not been criticized by New 
Dealers may be just as resentful as those who have been mentioned 
by name. It has long been known that arguing religion is a futile form 
of discussion. 

Beware, then, when you attempt to convince a person that he is 
wrong about something. The suggestion that the old-fashioned, 
conservative way of doing things is wrong may make him angry. 
The implication is that he is stupid for believing such ideas. This 
will kick back on you and make your success very unlikely. 

You may ignore the fact that your idea contradicts his previous 
notions, and concentrate on a positive approach. This would be in 
harmony with Rule 2 a, in which we emphasized the desirability 
of suggestions leading to action. He may not notice that incompati- 
bility of the old and new ideas. Or, if you can talk smoothly and 
fluently, you may even assure him that this is really just a devel- 
opment of his own point of view. Or, you may try to appeal to some 
stronger emotion or desire, to offset the opposition of the one you 
are striving to break down. But in any case, don’t directly tell him 
he is wrong. That is almost certain to be a fatal mistake. 

4. Appeals to Ego-Expansion Are More Likely to Be Effective 
than Most Other Appeals in the American Culture. You may try 
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to sell someone an automobile by telling him that it is safer (touching 
his desire for physical security), that it is economical (desire for 
financial security), that women like it (desire to be attractive to the 
opposite sex), or that he will be proud to be seen in it (desire for 
recognition and prestige). 

The Freudian school of psychology has developed the importance 
of the desire for sexual attractiveness and success, and modem 
advertising has given a practical demonstration of the way it can 
be used in influencing people. Anything from cigarettes to airplane 
travel can be advertised more effectively if a picture of a beautiful 
woman is utilized. 

The utility of this approach, however, is limited in personal con- 
versation or public speaking. Liberty Bonds were widely sold by 
pretty girls in World War I, and it may be that a few other situa- 
tions arise in which they can be directly employed. But certainly 
the use of sex as a motivating force in argument is limited. 

The psychology of Alfred Adler has been built around the desire 
for superiority, or for what we may call “ego-expansion.” Briefly, 
Adler has emphasized that, in our culture, men (and women) wish 
to be recognized, to be considered important, and to have prestige. 
This desire, wc may add, is probably not inherited; nevertheless, so 
pervasive is the effect of culture patterns, competition, and the quest 
for success, that almost all Americans and western Europeans are 
strongly motivated by it. 

The desire to be considered important is the most versatile and 
flexible of all motives that can be employed in influencing others. 
“Call the other fellow by his name” is a rule for making yourself 
liked and getting the inside track on selling him your merchandise 
or your ideas. My name is an extension of my ego. A person who 
remembers it shows that he considers me important enough to make 
that effort. If you forget my name, you are mildly insulting and I 
shall probably be somewhat disposed to reject your ideas and argu- 
ments. For the same general reason, be careful not to misspell the 
name of a person to whom you are writing. Mr. Park may be quite 
annoyed if addressed as “Mr. Pork.” 

Direct-nuul advertising is beginning to use the “name-appeal” 
extensively. One which was recently received, urging a subscription 
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to a magazine, had the recipient’s name written in gilt ink with 
a very heavy pen, across the top of the letter. The effectiveness 
of such an approach may have been neutralized to a very consider- 
able extent by the emotional reaction that this was rather garish 
and vulgar. Egotistic appeals in conversation likewise must fall 
short of crude flattery. Even though popular psychologies may tell 
you to “make the other fellow feel important,” you must recognize 
that this, if done in an obtrusive and obvious way, may antagonize 
rather than please. 

A sincere interest in another person and his activities is likely to 
make him feel important without annoying him. If you wish to make 
a favorable impression upon someone who likes bridge, don’t make 
conversation by quoting the irritable professor who classified all 
bridge players as high-grade morons! Wright* relates an incident in 
which his wife entered a manager’s office to complain about some 
matter. The manager was irritable and disposed to be stubborn 
about it. Noting his golf clubs in the office, she asked how he made 
a certain shot. The manager spent fifteen minutes giving her a lesson 
and ended by giving her even more damages on the complaint than 
she had expected! Now this would not be a safe approach if you did 
not know enough about golf to ask an intelligent question. The 
author once wrote a book on the psychology of personality. Since 
that time he has been cultivating devices for repressing explosions 
when someone says, “Won’t you tell me all about personality?” A 
sincere and intelligent interest makes the recipient feel important 
and pleased. An affected, insincere, or ignorant interest is ^ply 
annoying. 

Another way to appeal to the feeling of self-importance, or the 
desire for ego-expansion, is to allow another person to feel that the 
idea you wish him to adopt is really his own. Thus he is (i) escaping 
the implication that you are brighter than he, and (2) getting credit 
for thinking up a new idea or method. The talented orator usually 
leads up to the point on which he wants his audience convinced, 
through a series of steps, beginning with those which he is sure they 
have already accepted. From such a development he can^ usually 

• M. Wright, Getting Along with People, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ihc., New 
York, 1935. 
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prove that they have believed all along exactly what he is advocat- 
ing, thus avoiding the negative self-feeling of being impelled to 
change an idea or belief. A skilled political speaker usually has no 
difficulty in starting with belief in God, home, and country and 
concluding that his audience also believes in a protective tariff, 
isolation from foreign entanglements, and bigger appropriations for 
shipbuilding contracts ! 

The application of this policy to personal conversations may be 
clarified by one or two specific illustrations, since it is a widely 
useful technique. You and Smith may be having a conversation 
regarding what is to be done about Jones. If you believe that your 
interpretation of Jones’ personality is more accurate than Smith’s, 
then you may feel a need to convince the latter of the correctness 
of your proposal. The best way to accomplish this will not be to 
state your idea and stick to it. Instead, state the general problem 
and get Smith to suggest a plan of action. Then (after some discreet 
discussion) say, “What you mean is to do thus and so, isn’t it?” 
Then give the idea which you held at first, implying that this was 
what Smith had really suggested. If you have stated your own policy 
at the outset, it is then apparent to Smith that you are trying to 
palm off your own ideas. But if you have reserved a statement of 
them, you can then say (truthfully!) that you agree with “his 
plan” as interpreted by yourself ! 

This desire for a feeling of self-importance is often stronger than 
the desire for economic gain. The American economic system has 
glorified money-makers out of all proportion to their real impor- 
tance, and, consequently, many readers of this chapter may be under 
the impression that financial rewards are stronger than any other 
motives. The truth is that many men work happily at jobs which 
give them a feeling of ego-expansion even when the monetary value 
of the job is not high. An illustration which will point this moral 
quite decisively is the following: In a certain large factory the 
problem of waste materials had become so great that it represented 
a significant factor in the company’s cost of production. Since 
ordinary strictness in the plant’s supervisory force had produced 
no results, it was decided to put on a special pep talk at an assembly 
of workers, followed by gang competition on saving materials. The 
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winning gang was praised publicly and the foreman of the gang was 
up on a platform with the president of the company, beaming with 
pleasure. His satisfaction with himself and his job was evident to 
all. Then the president made the mistake of turning to hi m and 
offering him a five-dollar bill as a token of appreciation. From that 
day on the foreman was bitterly critical of the president, the com- 
pany, and the job. He had been proud of the success of his gang, 
and he considered the offer of money to be an insult. Whenever you 
feel a desire to say that “the real way to influence people is to offer 
them money,” remember this rule: Ego-expansion is frequently 
stronger than any other known incentive in personal relations. 

Many a time the average man finds himself in an argument from 
which he would like to extricate himself by admitting that his 
opponent is right. So strong, however, is this desire for “face- 
saving” or preserving the ego from an admission of failure, that 
he may refuse to make a frank statement to that effect. At this point 
you may well have a choice between asserting your self-importance 
at his expense, by proving yourself right and him wrong, and putting 
your idea across. If you are more interested in your own ego-expan- 
sion, you try to force him to admit his error. This will, in many cases, 
be impossible, or will be done so grudgingly as to leave a lot of 
antagonism for later meetings. But if you are interested mainly in 
getting him to accept your opinion, regardless of who gets the 
credit, you will probably say something like this: “Now, after all 
the discussion, I am beginning to see what you mean. What you 
have been arguing is this . . .” and then stating the interpretation 
which has proven correct, with a sufficient variation in words to 
avoid a direct repetition of your own assertion. He will be pleased 
at wriggling out of a losing argument and you will be pleased at 
putting your idea across. 

We may digress for a moment to consider the implications of 
this notion that one must sacrifice a certain amount of ego-expan- 
sion to become successful at influencing other people. A careful 
perusal of the successful books in this field, such as Dale Carnegie’s 
How to Win Friends and Influence People, or Wendell White’s 
Psychology of Dealing with People, may leave you with the impres- 
sion that the art lies in becoming a sort of human door mat. Prob- 
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ably if the various rules in such books were carried out faithfully, 
that would be the result. The result, also, would be that you would 
fail to influence anybody. 

It is undoubtedly true that most of us desire ego-expansion more 
than we should, and that a systematic training in getting along 
without glory-seeking or “grandstanding,” to use a sports term, 
might well be beneficial. Conversely, it is true that most Americans 
are likely to be a bit contemptuous of the person who seems to 
have no stable personality, but is a kind of psychological chameleon, 
taking on the color of his companions and their opinions. Our 
suggestion, then, must be one of caution: Cater to the desire for 
ego-expansion in others, when it is necessary to get an idea across, 
but do it in moderation. Practicing this rule constantly may deprive 
you of your own self-confidence and also of the respect of your 
friends! 

It is interesting to consider the number of social conflicts which 
are produced by this self-assertive tendency. One of the conclusions 
of an intensive study of industrial conflict by G. W. Hartmann,^ and 
a committee of psychologists, was that many strikes occur because 
workers resent the dictatorial manner in which executives give 
orders. The executive, busily expanding his own feeling of self- 
importance, neglects to note that this same feeling in the workers is 
being deflated. The resentment so produced is costly, both to 
industry and to the workers. Ruttenberg,® describing the ways of 
settling disputes between employers and labor under union con- 
tracts, points out that men who are not accustomed to considering 
others as having opinions worth mentioning, usually have more 
trouble with petty disputes. Employers who are willing to concede 
that the employee may be right in his complaint, who recognize 
him as an individual, have few troubles with minor grievances, 
chronic resentment, and frequent stoppage of work. In industrial 
relations, as in personal conversation, the rule for success seems to 
be: Allow the other fellow some ego-expansion. 


^ G. W. Hartmann and T. Newcomb, Industrial Conflict: a Psychological Interpret 
tation, The Cordon Co., Inc., New York, 1940. 

* H. J. Ruttenberg, “The Strategy o£ Industrial Peace,” Harvard Business Review^ 
Winter, I 939 i PP- I59~i76. 
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Students of diplomatic history have commented on the fact that 
wars frequently begin when ambassadors have committed their 
nations to policies of bluff from which a retreat is not possible with- 
out loss of prestige. When, in 1914, the Austrian government 
threatened war on Serbia, it was taken for granted that Serbia 
would yield. But the Serbian authorities, backed by Russia, refused 
to yield. We now know that the Austrians would gladly have 
reversed themselves had it been possible without losing “face” — 
but this proved impossible, and shortly the first World War was 
under way. (This was, of course, only the last step in a long series 
of events.) Such observations suggest that a wider application of 
the principle suggested above might mitigate social conflicts of 
various kinds. This was, of course, implicit in the Christian phi- 
losophy of the brotherhood of man, the notion that all men had a 
right to ego-exp?jision, but this philosophy has been honored more 
in talk than in action. 

5. Appeals Which Are Backed by Some Form of Prestige Are 
More Acceptable than Unsupported Appeals. You may have noted 
applications of the principle of prestige in various forms of adver- 
tising. “Medical experts” (usually unknown or unidentified experts, 
unfortunately) approve the use of Oscar’s Tonic. Tobacco growers 
prefer a certain brand of popular cigarettes. Business leaders sub- 
scribe to so-and-so’s weekly bulletin of financial advice. 

The acceptance of prestige, like the other behavior patterns we 
have been describing, finds its roots in early experiences. The child 
learns early in life to accept the dictates of its parents. Refusal to 
believe what they say is likely to lead to punishment, for one thing; 
for another, their advice may help to avoid painful accidents and 
embarassing social situations. Parents, as compared to their chil- 
dren, have the prestige values of great size and great wisdom. That 
even size prestige carries over to some extent into adult life is shown 
by the difficulty experienced by very short men in getting employ- 
ment, and the statistically demonstrated tendency for taller men 
to be promoted (e.g., sales managers average taller than salesmen, 
perhaps in part because they can influence customers more effec- 
tively, and in part because they can direct a group of salesmen with 
less resistance). Intellectual prestige also carries over to a certmn 
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extent, although by no means uniformly so. Political and hnanciail 
success appear to bear greater weight with the average American 
than achievement in more intellectual lines. 

Within limits, the effect of adding a certain prestige value to a 
suggestion can be measured. Lurie,® for example, administered a 
test to college students covering various opinions about socio- 
economic questions. A few weeks later, the same opinions were 
given to the students, but this time each opinion was coupled with 
the name of some public figure, such as President Roosevelt, Henry 
Ford, or William Randolph Hearst. The students were told that 
this opinion was a statement made by the person in question. Under 
these conditions, some students changed their judgment to show 
higher approval of the statement — whereas others who had pre- 
viously rated it as quite convincing now found it less so. When these 
judgments were totaled it was found that certain individuals received 
a fairly consistent score for prestige, plus scores being obtained when 
statements of opinion were approved more with the name attached, 
minus scores indicating that the students dislike the opinion more 
when this person’s name was attached to it. So, for example, he 
obtained a prestige value for President Roosevelt, of -f- .35, for 
Heniy^ Ford -f- .18, and for Herbert Hoover of — .23, from a group 
of women students in a Southern college. 

This experiment merely measures in a precise sort of way what 
shrewd speakers have known since the time of Demosthenes. An 
argument becomes more convincing when backed by the weight of 
authority. Sometimes the authority is rather irrelevant, as when 
Jack Dempsey went on the stump for a presidential candidate in 
1936, or when a United States senator endorses a popular brand of 
cigarettes. In these cases a thinking person can hardly consider the 
person cited as a true authority. Psychologically we should think 
of these as cases of transferred prestige; i.e., Dempsey has real 
prestige as a pugilist, and his judgments in that field deserve serious 
consideration; but until political fights are settled by similar meth- 
ods, his judgment about them is entirely amateurish. Hence his 
prestige in politics is due to a transfer from an unrelated field. 

•W. Lurie, “Measurement of Prestige and Prestige-Suggestibility,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1938, 9:219-223. 
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This transfer phenomenon, of course, is a very ordinary, everyday 
reaction. We mentioned earlier that the picture of a beautifiil 
woman can be used to sell beer, motor oil, or chewing gum; in those 
situations the attractiveness of the illustration may be thought of 
as “transferring” to the commodity advertised. A total impression 
is formed in which the brand name and the beautiful model are 
inextricably combined. So likewise with our reactions to prestige 
suggestions. 

Prestige effect, for example, is influenced by whether or not you 
like the person who is held up as a prestige source. This, of course, 
could be inferred from Lurie’s experiment, in which the Southern 
location of his student population imdoubtedly had something to 
do with the plus- value of Roosevelt’s endorsement as compared with 
the minus- value for Herbert Hoover. Saadi and Farnsworth “proved 
this point by asking students in the first part of their experiment 
to mark names of people liked and disliked. In the latter portion of 
the study the students were divided into three groups, all receiving 
the same statements but credited to different speakers. Group A 
received an opinion credited to a person they liked; group B got 
the same opinion, but ascribed to a disliked person; and group C 
received it without a name attached. The results showed a fair 
difference in favor of accepting statements made by persons we like. 

In public speaking the most frequent appeals are no doubt to the 
prestige of historical figures. George Washington has been invoked 
to justify arguments on all sides of all questions. His opinions have 
been cited relevant to objects and institutions which did not even 
exist in his time. The “Founding Fathers” have been used as 
sources of prestige innumerable times. The conservative, or person 
arguing for the maintenance of the status quo, usually has an intrinsic 
advantage in citing these authorities, since they endorsed in precise 
terms only those institutions in existence in their time. Radicals, 
however, have also found that Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, 
and other noted Americans have made public statements which 
could be cited as good revolutionary dogma. 

M. Saadi and P. R. Farnsworth, “Degrees of Acceptance of Dogmatic State- 
ments and Preferences for Their Supposed Makers,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1934, *9:143-130. 
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In general, if you are defending a position in a field where you 
are no better informed than your opponent, you will tend to employ 
prestige forces to reinforce your own arguments. Discreetly used, 
these allies make arguments stronger. If used too frequently, they 
may suggest that you feel no confidence in your arguments and 
hence must constantly buttress them with appeals to authority. 
The prestige appeal must usually be considered distinctly secondary 
to other types of approach. If it is the only type of influence 
employed, it may sound very weak or even antagonize the listener. 
For example (to take a case from the psychological profession for a 
change), a young graduate student was once arguing with a full 
professor. The latter was trying to convince the student that the 
professor’s interpretation of a certain experiment was correct. 
Instead of relying upon a purely factual or logical approach, as 
seems most appropriate in such a case, the elder man presented the 
point: “I am older than you. I’ve had years of experience in experi- 
mental psychology. Therefore, I am right and you are wrong.” 

Such a direct appeal to self-prestige is doubly wrong because it 
also depreciates the importance of the listener. Appeals to the 
authority of a third party are more kindly accepted. 

5 a. The Opinions of the Majority of People Carry Great Prestige 
Value with the Average Individual. Man is a social animal. It is the 
current opinion of psychologists that this gregarious tendency is 
the result of training and experience rather than the result of an 
instinct. However, the fact remains that most of us desire social 
approval, even to the point of giving up our own beliefs to achieve it. 

Moore’s classic experiment “ in this field consisted of having 
students make judgments on such topics as: Which of the two 
following errors in grammar do you find more offensive? “ Everybody 
loves their mother”; “She sort of avoided him.” Another series 
required judgments of offensive character traits, and a third was 
on musical preferences. By two applications of the test, the chance 
percentage of change from day to day in these judgments was found. 
Then, some months later, the two tests were repeated, with the 
following change: the judgments in the second application were 

H. T. Moore, “Comparative Influence of Majority and Expert Opinion,” Ameri-^ 
can Journal of Psychology ^ 1921, 32:16-20. 
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influenced by giving the students the vote of the majority on each 
pair. Students who had previously disagreed with the majority 
selection were quick to change and agree with it. As compared with 
the earlier experiment, where the second application had been free 
from this majority suggestion, the changes were now five times as 
great. This was true with the exception of the musical judgments, 
which showed a slight trend toward majority influence, but not to 
the same degree as speech and morals. This is entirely reasonable, 
since social criticism of disagreement is much less severe for people 
who differ on music than for people who differ from the group 
average on speech or morals. *' 

In politics this desire to go with the majority is known as the 
“band-wagon” appeal. “Jones is going in by a landslide. Vote for 
Jones — ^pick a winner!” The argument in this case might logically 
defeat its purpose, since, if Jones is winning by a landslide, my vote 
is not needed. However, the desire to go with the majority may 
influence a certain number of persons to vote for Jones. 

The use of public opinion polls and “straw votes” has sometimes 
been criticized on the ground that this majority influence will pull 
some doubters over onto the winning side and thus interfere with 
a choice on merit. Katz and Cantril,** in an analysis of elections in 
which the American Institute of Public Opinion has conducted 
straw votes, have shown that this influence, if present, is quite small 
and not cause for alarm. One would suspect that the average voter’s 
decision to vote for a given candidate was more stable than college 
students’ opinions about grammar, and that the results of Moore’s 
experiment do not necessarily contradict the findings of Katz and 
Cantril. 

Some individuals may be expected to react in a negative manner 
to suggestions of majority influence. The author,^® in a study of 
college students’ personalities through autobiographies, quoted 
the following self-description: “I have always taken great delight 
in avoiding things conventional. For instance: when I graduated 
from school last year I didn’t buy a ring, announcements, or invita- 

** D. Katz and H. Cantril, “Public Opinion Polls,” Sodmmtry, 1Q37, i:i55'“i7Q- 
R. Stagner, Psychology of Persofialityf McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1937. 
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tions on the pretext that inviting anyone to your graduation is 
an invitation to send you something. . . . The other reason was 
that 1 take a secret pride in being different. My reason for doing 
something is not that everyone else is doing it but rather that no 
one is.” While this boy was not entirely consistent in his attitude, 
it appeared in enough of his reactions to be a factor of importance. 
A person trying to influence him by an appeal to majority prestige 
would be disappointed. However, we repeat that these individuals 
constitute a minority of groups ordinarily encountered. 

Sb. The Opinions of Specialists Also Carry Some Weight in 
Influencing Judgments on Doubtful Matters. We differentiate 
between prestige value in general and prestige value of experts by 
limiting the latter classification to persons who have a legitimate 
claim to specialized knowledge of the topic. When Professor X, a 
specialist in cosmic rays, asserts that socialism is impossible because 
it is contrary to human nature, his statement may carry some general 
prestige value, but it is not an expert opinion, since he has no legiti- 
mate claim to special understanding of human nature. His pro- 
nouncements on the role of electromagnetic forces in influencing the 
weather might be more legitimately considered expert statements. 

In the investigation by Moore on majority opinion, cited above, 
it was also found that student judgments could be influenced by 
designating a certain choice as the choice of an expert in this field. 
The influence, on the average, was smaller than that of the majority 
opinion. This is perhaps deplorable, in the sense that expert opinion 
might be more desirable as a guide to conduct. It is psychologically 
quite understandable, on the other hand, because group approval 
or disapproval is an immediate influence on our behavior. If we 
do something contrary to group patterns, we may be laughed at, 
scolded, or even punished. Disobeying expert opinion may have 
long-run consequences, but rarely immediate painful effects. 

As in the case of our remarks on majority opinion, it seems likely 
here also that political and economic attitudes of importance to the 
individual are less subject to influence by experts. We may refer 
briefly to a study by Allan Fromme on attitudes regarding Ameri- 

Allan Fromme, “On the Methodology of Attitude Measurement” (To be incor- 
porated in: R. Stagner (ed.), Psychology of Peace and War). 
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can foreign policy. After quizzing his subjects for a long time to get 
their attitudes clearly expressed, he tried telling them that on some 
one or another opinion they were in contradiction to a group of 
experts (who actually had been studied previously). It had been 
expected that this would either cause a more vehement support of 
the subject’s opinion, or else a shift to agree with the experts. 
Surprisingly enough, most of the subjects seemed to expect some 
divergence from authoritative opinion and were inclined to .stick 
by their own views; some even pointed out to the investigator 
that the experts disagreed among themselves! We may infer 
(1) that on issues of relatively great importance to the individual 
(political, economic, and religious attitudes) neither majority nor 
expert prestige will be enough in themselves to cause changes; 
and (2) that Fromme’s subjects, being adult men with some 
years of practical experience, were less suggestible than college 
students. 

The story is told that at the first session of the Versailles Peace 
Conference, Lord Balfour, wearing a silk top hat, met Clemenceau, 
wearing a slouchy old felt. “I was told it was obligatory,” said 
Balfour, touching his headgear. “So was I,” replied the hard-boiled 
old French Premier. The moral scarcely needs to be made that if 
you are trying to influence a Clemenceau, appeals to prestige and 
majority opinion may defeat your purpose! 

In the application of these points about general prestige, prestige 
of majority, and prestige of specialists, then, you will be well- 
advised to remember: (i) that prestige is better as an auxiliary 
appeal than as your mmn approach; (2) that majority opinion is 
likely to be more effective than expert opinion in influencing an 
audience or a person whom you are trying to persuade; but (3) that 
you should consider (for individuals) the question of personality 
differences, because some persons reject majority influence, others 
may reject expert opinion, etc. You can influence others more 
successfully if you have a good estimate of their likes and dislikes, 
the standards they respect, and the motives which most definitely 
control their behavior. In such a general chapter as this we can 
give you only ideas which apply to a majority of persons. The 
student who really desires to become adept at influencing others 
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must make a study of those he wishes to persuade as well as of the 
appeals which can be employed. 

6. An Effective Choice of Words Makes It Easier to Influence 
Other People. A rose by any other name will not smell as sweet. 
Words which mean the same thing logically may not mean the same 
thing emotionally. Let us say that Mr. Abernathy is cautious with 
money. His friends may refer to him as “thrifty”; another speaks 
of him as “stingy.” Do the words mean the same thing? 

The emotion-stirring power of words has, off and on, been the 
thesis of this entire chapter. We began by asserting that emotion 
rather than intellect determined people’s beliefs, hence changing 
their beliefs required an arousal of emotion. Obviously this will be 
done chiefly through language. Similarly, we have cautioned against 
using words appealing to fear except in special cases; have urged 
the use of words stirring to action, and so on. The person who desires 
to be persuasive and convincing must associate much with words, 
develop a feeling for them, and above all, know what reactions they 
are likely to produce in listeners. 

Menefee,^® performed an interesting experiment to show the power 
of emotional words to change at least the expression of opinion. 
In this experiment various statements were presented to groups of 
college students or adults, who marked those with which they agreed 
and disagreed. Some weeks later, the same opinions were again 
presented, but this time they were labeled with phrases such as 
“ this is a typical communistic attitude,” “ typical of Fascist beliefs,” 
etc. This produced a marked change in the percentage agreeing with 
these opinions. For example, the statement; “The rule of a great 
national leader is necessary for the good of the people in times of 
stress,” was much less acceptable when preceded by the phrase: 
“Typical Fascist Beliefs.” Now it is obvious that the statement of 
opinion itself was the same, yet the reaction was different. We can 
explain this only by saying that the words “ communist,” “ Fascist,” 
“patriotic,” etc., stir up strong emotions which then transfer to 
any ideas with which they are associated. So, if you are afraid of 
commimists, you will fear (and avoid) any endorsement of their 

** S. C. Mcnefee, “Effect of Stereot)rped Words on Political Judgments,” American 
Sociological Review, 1936, 1:614-621. 
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beliefs. Actually, it has been found that conununists are quite 
human and in most respects perfectly normal. It is the word and 
its emotional associations which influence behavior. 

It must further be noted that the effect of such emotional stereo- 
types will differ with your audience. Menefee found that profes- 
sional groups were more afrsud of Fascism (as measured by opinion 
changes), whereas night-school students and clerks were more afraid 
of communism. A knowledge of the particular aversions or devotions 
of your listener is necessary to effective use of such appeals to 
emotion. 

An amusing (in recollection) illustration of this corned from the 
author’s personal experience. Some years ago he was invited to 
address an Italian-American club which was strongly anti-Fasdst. 
Aware of this fact, he provoked applause by humorous stories about 
Mussolini and the Fascist regime in Italy. A few weeks later, he 
received another invitation to address a group of Italian- Americans, 
but without any statement as to their politics. The perhaps natural 
mistake was to assume that they would react to the same stories. 
They did — but not in the expected manner! They were definitely 
pro-Fascist, and the speaker was for some minutes worried as to 
his personal safety. Know your audience before you employ emo- 
tion-arousing words and symbols! 

6 a. Simple, Concise Words Are Likely to Be More Effective 
than Big, Pompous Words. College students who have been exposed 
to a goodly number of words having more than seven letters each 
will often be tempted to expand their ego-feelings by the use of such 
words. There may be occasion for concealing the facts behind tech- 
nical terms, as in the case of the physician who, trying to convince 
a court that his client was seriously injured, described him as suffer- 
ing from “acute tenosynovitis of the extensor and flexor tendons.” 
Actually, he had sprained his wrist! In most cases, such elaborate 
statements are likely to be ridiculous and injure rather than aid your 
cause. 

Further, the use of good, simple, concrete words helps visualize 
your case or clothe it in images of action. The average listener will 
not be one who is at home with abstract ideas. Put your message in 
terms of real experience. The following two sentences have frequently 
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been dted to show the difference between abstract and concrete 
words: 

(1) “In proportion as the manners, customs, and amusements of a 
nation are cruel and barbarous, the regulations of their penal code will 
be severe.” 

(2) “In proportion as men delight in battles, bullfights, and combats 
of gladiators, will they punish by hanging, burning, and the rack.” 

Only a glance at these is needed to show the greater effectiveness of 
the second sentence. It arouses in the minds of listeners real, concrete 
pictures of action and movement. It clothes the idea in the garb of 
life. This is not to deprecate the importance of abstraction in think- 
ing, but to emphasize the role of concrete pictures in influencing 
other people. 

7. A Self-Confident Manner of Presentation Will Make an Appeal 
Relatively More Effective. A large number of face-to-face social 
situations may be thought of as competitions in which one person 
is trying to dominate the other. If you are trying to convince another 
individual, and he is simultaneously trying to win you over, or 
merely trying to avoid being influenced himself, the question of 
manner of approach, as well as the language employed, must be con- 
sidered important. We are influenced in many of our decisions by 
the speech of the person to whom we are listening. Entirely aside 
from the technical qualifications of the speaker, if he seems to hesi- 
tate, to fumble for words, to speak in a weak and colorless voice, we 
are inclined to reject his ideas. On the other hand, a sure, confident, 
emphatic presentation predisposes the listener to accept the ideas 
offered. 

In a study attempting to find which characteristics of the voice 
were reacted to most favorably, Stagner “ had a number of listeners 
rate certain speakers for poise, voice intensity, flow of speech, and 
clearness. The speakers were also rated for two personality traits, 
aggressiveness and nervousness. The results indicated that the 
listeners considered favorable such voice reactions as clear speech, 
smooth flow, good poise, and an emphatic manner of speaking. It 

^•R. Stagner, ^Judgments of Voice and Personality,*' Journal of Educational 
Psychology 1 1936, 27:272-277. 
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is interesting to note that in this, as in several other studies of voice, 
the speakers’ ratings of themselves differed notably from the ratings 
meule by listeners. To get a good estimate of your speech effective- 
ness, it is not enough to listen to yourself. Have someone else, prefer- 
ably a person trained in voice analysis, tell you what your go^ and 
bad voice traits are. Then practice to improve your manner of 
speaking. 

The success of many men who were gifted at influencing the ideas 
and actions of others has been traced to long and unremitting prac- 
tice at voice improvement. It is said that Demosthenes spoke alone 
on the seashore, training himself to overcome a speech difficulty. 
Daniel Webster, who was afflicted with stage fright, used to make 
speeches to the cows, horses, and chickens in the barnyard. The 
popularity and political success of William Jennings Bryan is 
credited chiefly to his unusual ability in speaking, which had been 
developed by careful practice. Adolf Hitler, perhaps the master 
politician of our age, has developed to the last degree the art of 
playing upon the emotions of others through his voice. Abel ” 
quotes from the autobiographies of many devoted Nazis who testify 
to the fascination exercised by Hitler’s voice. One says, “I first saw 
Hitler at an S.A. meeting in Gera in September, 1931. The experience 
was a revelation to us, and we should have rushed blindly an)rwhere 
Hitler commanded us to go. . . . Before his arrival and after he 
left, it rained so hard we were drenched. Yet to have seen and heard 
Hitler was ample reward.” Even listening to Hitler by transatlantic 
broadcast, one cannot but be impressed by the extraordinary emo- 
tional expressiveness of his voice. Even to one not thoroughly familiar 
with his language, he can express anger, hatred, pleading, in unmis- 
takable terms. This remarkable trait has certainly played a role in 
his dramatic rise to power. 

To influence others you must convey to them the impression that 
you feel and believe what you wish them to feel and believe. This 
does not necessarily mean that you must actually feel such emo- 
tions; in fact, too strong an emotional experience may prevent you 
from expressing yourself clearly. To convey conviction and authority, 
you need a clear, intense, emphatic mode of speaking; a flexible 

" T. Abel, WAy Hiller Came into Power, PrenUce-Hall, Inc., New York, 1938, p. 153. 
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voice, which you change in speaking from loud to soft, from rapid 
to slow; change in pitch and accent. Some people have this kind of 
voice without special training; most of us can get it through a careful 
anal3rsis and patient practice. The goal is worth the effort required 
to reach it. 

7 a. Too Much Self-Assurance May Antagonize Listeners Rather 
than Influence Them Favorably. While it is desirable that you 
present to others the appearance of “knowing your own mind” and 
stating your ideas as if you had confidence in their accuracy, this 
must not lead to ignoring the importance of the other person’s ego. 
Our emphasis on ego-expansion (Rule 4) implies caution in attempt- 
ing to dominate others by an overbearing manner. If your self- 
assurance is carried to the point of implying in no uncertain terms 
that you are right and the other person is wrong, hostility may be 
engendered which will block you from your main goal, which is to 
convince the other person that you are correct. 

This, of course, depends on the common observation that aggres- 
sion begets aggression, and force begets force. If you shake your 
fist at someone, he will shake his fist at you. An attempt to out- 
shout your opponent will simply stir up anger and make you look 
foolish into the bargain. Wars never begin with fights; they begin 
when one nation tries to bully another verbally into making conces- 
sions. After a sufficient number of names have been called, the 
fighting starts. Remember this in tr)dng to convince others. A quiet, 
calm approach may take a lot of self-control; when you are sure that 
your position is correct, and others stubbornly refuse to see it, 
you may easily be tempted to try to coerce them into seeing it. 

Milton Wright “ has given such an excellent example of the cor- 
rect way to meet such temptations, that we quote it here in detail. 
The story begins with an order from a vice-president to a foreman 
that the latter should discharge a certain machinist in order to 
reduce costs in his department. The foreman demurred, but was 
told that this was an order, not a suggestion. It would have been 
easy for him to give in and fire the worker, or to lose his temper, tell 
the superior officer where to go, and quit. Instead: 

M. Wright, Getting Along u^h PeopUj McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 193s, pp. 301-302. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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The shop foreman entered the vice-president’s office the day following 
. . • and laid a piece of paper on the executive’s desk. 

“What’s this?” asked the vice-president. 

“My resignation,” replied the foreman. 

“What’s the matter? Don’t you like the job?” 

“Yes, I like it very much. That’s why I’m sorry I have to quit.” 

“Sore because I told you to fire that machinist?” 

“No, not sore. It isn’t my feelings, but a question of the company’s 
good.” 

“Better get it off your chest.” 

“Mr. Blackstone, I’ve been with this company five years, and I’ve 
given the best I had. For the last year you have been my superior officer 
and it’s been a pleasure to work for you. I have learned to respect you.” 

“Cut that out, Jones, and come to the point.” 

“But that is the point, Mr. Blackstone, I can’t take a step that would 
mean a lowering of the efficiency of your division. We need that machin- 
ist. If he goes, the record of my little department drops and the record 
of your division drops. My loyalty to the best interest of the company 
and to you just won’t let me fire him. It seems a little thing, I know, 
but he really is a necessary cog in the wheel.” 

“But it is absolutely necessary to cut expenses.” 

“I realize that, and I have a suggestion to make that will save a lot 
more than firing the machinist will.” 

The remainder of the story need not concern us. The points to be 
noted in this illustration are the following: first, the foreman did not 
immediately try to convince the superior officer of his mistake; he 
waited a day to cool off. Many mistakes in personal relations are 
due to acting in haste. Second, the foreman was quiet and restrained 
in approach. An aggressive, belligerent attitude in such circum- 
stances would have provoked hostility and resistance from the 
vice-president, whereas the approach employed stirred respect and 
consideration. (Parenthetically, let us suggest that, in a strong emo- 
tional situation, the person who speaks quietly and calmly usually 
receives the respect of all his listeners, and respect is the essence of 
prestige.) Third, instead of presenting his objection because the 
order displeased him, he objected on the ground that it would injure 
the vice-president and the company as a whole. If you protest a 
policy merely because it hurts you, others will not be sympathetic. 
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If you can appeal to their self-interest, or to larger interests in which 
they feel concerned, your reception is better. (For example, people 
opposing appropriations for schools usually do so not on grounds of 
saving themselves money in taxes, but by asserting that this is to 
the benefit of the entire community.) However, the biggest lesson 
to draw from this is that of the calm approach. An excessively aggres- 
sive attitude stirs up hostility and makes it harder rather than easier 
to win your case. 

8. Effective Use of Voice and Gesture Will Help Influence Others 
to Your Way of Thinking. We have referred in the preceding section 
to the fact that manner of approach to another person will help 
determine his attitude toward your message. We now turn to a 
consideration of some specific tricks of voice and gesture which 
may serve the purpose of vivifying your words, helping to make them 
impressive. 

One criterion of the effectiveness with which you have put across 
your ideas is the number remembered. And indeed, if you influence 
people only momentarily, it is a rather futile activity. To be worth 
while, your influence must remain in memory. 

Jersild^® studied the effectiveness of various devices in public 
speaking to determine how they aided memory of specific facts. To 
test this he prepared a simple and fairly short biography of a ficti- 
tious individual and memorized it. He then presented it orally to 
ten different classes in a large university. The speech was so arranged 
that the order of ideas could be changed, as well as the obvious 
variations in inflection, gesture, etc. A particular phrase might, 
before one class, be emphasized by banging on a desk, in another 
by preceding it with the admonition, “Now get this,” in another by 
speaking more loudly, and in another not at all. 

The results for some devices are shown in Table XXXII. In this 
table 100 per cent means the memory value of a fact when it was 
in the middle of the speech and not emphasized. Putting a particular 
idea right at the beginning increases its memory value by 75 per cent, 
as is shown by its percentage score of 175. The table shows that 
repetition is not more effective than other devices until we get 

‘'A. T. Jenild, “Modes of Emphasis in Public Speaking,” Journal of AppUtd 
Psychology f 1928, 12:611-620. 
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up to three repetitions of a fact. The specific warning, “Now get 
this,” increases memory 91 per cent, whereas calling attention to a 
fact after giving it is better by only 54 per cent than the unempha- 
sized version of the same fact. 

TABLE xxxn 

Effect of Various Emphasis Devices upon Memory for 
Specific Facts 


(From Jersild, 1928) 



Per Cent 
Score ^ 

Five repetitions .... 

315 

Four repetitions 

246 

Three repetitions 

197 

Now get this. 

191 

Primacy . . .... 

175 

Did you notice that?. . 

154 

Pause . . 

143 

Loudness 

126 

Gesture ... . . 

118 

Bang .... 

115 

Unemphasized, middle of speech 

100 

Slow speech . 

70 


Jersild’s listeners were probably comparable in many respects 
to the average audience. The speech was obviously not part of the 
class work in the sense that it would influence their grades. Hence 
they were not specially motivated to try to remember. They were 
receptive, but not enthusiastically so. The message was not about 
a topic of great personal concern to them. It was not couched in 
dynamic, emotional terms, as that would have confused the meaning 
of the memory scores. 

It seems pretty clear from this study that important ideas should 
be gotten in first — that you should go straight to your main point. 
It will then have a chance to be remembered better. (Further, you 
can repeat it later and so get the advantage of repetition as well.) 
The data are also emphatic in showing that such tricks of speakers 
as pausing before important points, raising the voice, banging on a 
table, or gesturing with the hand and arm have great value in 
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increasing the memory value of significant points. Greater than any 
of these is the adept use of signpost phrases such as “Now get this.” 

It is interesting to note that an exaggerated slowing down of 
speech is negative in its effect on memory, i.e., statements so 
“emphasized” were remembered less well than when delivered at the 
ordinary rate without emphasis. We should interpret this as the 
same kind of reaction one gives to stumbling, hesitant speech in 
general — a feeling that this cannot be very important even to the 
speaker. There probably are some speakers who can use this trick 
of slow speech to good advantage, but for the beginner, it seems 
advisable to use other forms of emphasis. 

Another device for emphasis is the use of jokes, anecdotes, and 
illustrative material. Naturally, the effectiveness of a speech or 
explanation will be facilitated by shrewd use of such interruptions, 
just as Jersild’s “now get this” increased memory value. An apt 
story to drive home a point might have raised the memory scores 
even higher. 

Jokes may be used to emphasize a point; to relieve tension when 
a situation has become strained (e.g., your listener is annoyed and 
you want to soothe him) ; to divert attention from a point which may 
get you into difficulties, and so on. A good collection of such material, 
fresh, apt, and appropriately used, will make your discussion far more 
effective than a purely factual presentation, however logical it maybe. 

9. Personal Contact Makes for a Greater Effect than Impersonal 
Modes of Influence. The results of Jersild’s experiment suggest 
that one would be more effective in presenting ideas to a group 
personally, where it is possible to use gesture, facial expressions, 
and similar devices for emphasizing important points, than in situa- 
tions where such personal touches cannot be added to the message. 
Common observation confirms this with the datum that we feel 
somewhat flattered by having an individual come to us with an 
idea for our consideration, whereas the techniques of influencing 
people which depend on mass-production methods, the radio, news- 
paper, and similar impersonal techniques lack this implication of 
self-importance. 

In an experiment designed to measure the relative effectiveness 
of personal and impersonal methods of delivering propaganda to 
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a group, Wilke “ prepared propaganda material sufficient for a 
fifteen-minute speech on several controversial topics such as birth 
control, distribution of wealth, and war. To one group the material 
was given as a speech; a second group heard the same speech over 
a loud-speaker in a different room; and a third group read it in 
mimeographed form. Still another group took the attitude tests 
before and after the speech was delivered, but it did not receive any 
portion of the material in any form. 

The results were judged by net attitude changes. All the students 
took scales measuring their attitudes on the topics mentioned, once 
before the speech and once afterward. Since group IV received no 
propaganda, their attitude changes were presumed to represent 
zero effect, and the other three procedures were considered to have 
influenced the subjects if the changes were larger than those for 
group IV. 

While the exact figures are of little consequence, the general 
finding confirms what would have been predicted on the basis out- 
lined above. A person speaking directly to his audience produces a 
sizable, and in general statistically significant, change. When the 
same speech is delivered over the radio, so that the feeling of direct 
personal contact is reduced, the effectiveness is diminished. It is 
still possible, of course, for inflections of voice, banging on the 
table, etc., to be used as modes of emphasis. Finally, the lecture in 
print produced a relatively slight, usually insignificant change in 
attitude. Here no modes of emphasis except underscoring and 
punctuation are possible. 

This would suggest that if you want to “sell” (literally or figura- 
tively) somebody, your best bet is to go and see him personally. 
Next best would be a telephone call, and a letter would be still less 
effective. Finally, no doubt, sending him a piece of printed matter 
covering your ideas or commodity would be least in the scale of 
effectiveness. 

10. Try to See Things from the Other Person’s Viewpoint. The 
ability to understand others and decide what appeals are most 
likely to influence them, what manner of approach most probably 

“ W. H. Wilke, “Comparison of Speech, Radio and Printed Page as Propaganda 
Devices,” Archives of Psychology, No. i6g, 1934. 
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effective, and so on, is markedly dependent upon your ability to 
see social situations as others see them. If you can really “put your- 
self in the other fellow’s shoes,” you will have a notion of what 
ambitions he has, and how to tie them up with your appeals; you 
will get an idea of his reaction to different emotional words, so that 
you can tell which to avoid in dealing with him; you will develop 
some impression of whether he can be impressed more easily by a 
quiet, intellectual approach, by a more vigorous and emotional 
attack, by a collection of funny stories, etc. 

In the preceding pages we have outlined the fundamentals of the 
psychology of influencing other people. We have shown that you 
must consider the emotions and desires of others and attempt to 
work along with, rather than contrary to, such impulses in putting 
across ideas. Unless you develop some skill in understanding others 
and feeling things as they feel them, you will be able to influence 
only persons fundamentally like yourself, having emotions and 
desires like your own. We have tried repeatedly to emphasize that 
individuals differ, and that our prescriptions can be applied only to 
the average American; that a much higher degree of success would 
accompany a thorough study of the individual to be influenced. 

People differ also with regard to their response to forms of 
approach. One person may like the vigorous, emphatic speaker, 
who livens his discourse with quips and jokes; another may prefer 
the quiet lecturer whose techniques resemble that of a surgeon 
dissecting a subject with precision but without glamor. Unless you 
have some degree of apprehension of the preferences of your imme- 
diate listener, you can easily antagonize him by an incorrect manner 
of approach. 

Words also have different meanings for different persons. Not 
all illustrations are as amusing as that of the reception committee 
for a group of prominent Southerners who instructed the band to 
play “Marching through Georgia,” thinking to honor their visitors 
and succeeding only in irritating them. Words which are pleasant 
to a Republican may be annoying to a Democrat (as shown by the 
author’s study of political stereotypes),®* and those which are effec- 

® R. Stagner, “The Cross-out Method as a Technique in Public Opinion Analysis,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1940, 11:79-90. 
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tive in attracting the attention of a college graduate may be uninter- 
esting to the man who left school at the seventh grade. Study your 
subjects. To influence them efficiently, you must be able shrewdly 
to anticipate how they will react to words which must be used, and 
know what words must be avoided under all circumstances. 

This last principle, about seeing things as others see them, may 
serve us also as a transition to a topic which deserves some brief 
attention in this chapter. How far shall we go with this technique 
of influencing other people? 

The principles outlined in this chapter, amplified and concretized 
in various ways, are basic to a number of contemporary processes. 
Let us take the salesman, for example. He is chosen because, either 
intuitively or by training, he uses these methods efficiently. He is 
a success if he can influence other people. One salesman the author 
knew boasted that he could sell Frigidaires to Eskimos. It is quite 
possible that he was telling the truth. But — ^has anyone stopped to 
consider thf effect on the Eskimo? 

Modem advertising is a masterful example of the practical appli- 
cation of the psychology herein sketched. A good advertisement 
appeals to human desires — for sex, for prestige, for security, for 
economic gain. It uses emotionally toned words. It will take advan- 
tage of various technical factors useful with the printed page which 
we have not considered here because we were concentrating on f)er- 
son-to-person influences. Expert advertising can, as a current phrase 
has it, persuade people to “buy things they don’t need with money 
they haven’t got.” This is a tribute to the effectiveness of psychology. 
But if the advertiser really could see things from the point of view 
of his prospective customer, would he want to make the sale? 

Propaganda as it has been developed in totalitarian countries, 
and par excellence in Germany, exemplifies the principles stated 
here.*® Above all other things, propaganda seeks to appeal to emo- 
tions, and imscrupulous propaganda app)eals to the strongest and 
most available emotion — hate. Hate, because it cannot be expressed 
freely in our society, must be to some extent repressed. This does 
not destroy it, but leaves it, so to speak, underground, seething, 

“ See, for example, E. Freeman, Conquering the Man in the Street, Vanguard Press, 
Inc., New York, 1940. 
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ready to be attached to some symbol which we can hate without 
fear of criticism from our family or our society. We need not inquire 
whether the shrewd use of words, of appeals, of emotions, of frus- 
trated ambitions, and of all the techniques modem science makes 
available, was for the good of the German people. What we do need 
to recognize is that these techniques are being employed in the 
United States by groups who would have us hate others in order to 
influence us to accept their ideas. We are offered rationalizations 
for hating the Negro, the Jew, the labor leader, the Catholic, and 
the radical. Each group peddling a brand of hatred has something 
to sell, for which the emotional appeal is a form of camouflage. 
Usually the concealed motive is power for the group selling hatred. 
It is perhaps obvious that these groups are not anxious to try to 
see conditions from the point of view of the victims of their propa- 
ganda. 


III. HOW NOT TO BE INFLUENCED BY PEOPLE 

The psychologist who writes on “how to influence people” may 
well consider whether he should not also write on “how not to be 
influenced by people.” There seems to be a kind of moral obligation 
to see both sides of this picture. While we are not under the delusion 
that reading this chapter will make any student so adept that he 
might go out and begin influencing great numbers of people imme- 
diately, it is to be hoped that a perusal of the following pages 
(coupled with a thorough study of what has gone before) will help 
the student to be critical of others seeking to influence him! 

It may be argued that the Federal Government has power, and 
can be trusted, to do the job of controlling advertising and propa- 
ganda. This definitely is not true. It might not even be desirable, 
as censorship once established in a good cause may be distorted for 
less worthy purposes. Over advertising the government has some 
limited control, mostly indirect. Varniun,*® for example, mentions 
the case of the Murine Company. Before passage of the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act, the company advertised: “Murine — a positive cure 

•• W. C. Vamum, Psychology in Everyday Life, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1939. 
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for sore eyes, red, inflamed and itching lids.” After the act was 
passed, the advertisement was changed to read: “Murine — a reliable 
relief for sore eyes, red, inflamed and itching lids.” Notice the use 
of less positive terminology in the later advertising. The government 
agencies are undoubtedly the only source of factual information 
(outside of consumer-owned organizations such as 0)nsumer’s 
Union) about the beneficial and harmful effects of commodities 
on sale. To learn more of how the art of influencing people has been 
employed to fleece the consumer, read 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs. 

Over personal salesmanship and propaganda government can 
have no control. Since these activities impinge in a significant way 
on the lives of all citizens, and since susceptibility to propaganda 
may determine the future of all of us, the following paragraphs are 
devoted to some suggestions as to “how not to be influenced by 
people.” 

I. Beware of the Overexpanding Ego. Essentially, this is the 
same idea as suggested in our Rule 4 above, to the effect that appeals 
to ego-expansion are likely to be quite successful. In this case, it is 
turned into a warning to the listener. When a salesman comes to 
you and tells you that “as a prominent citizen of the community, 
you will want this book” or electric razor, or other gadget, stop 
and inquire just how prominent you are. A fair dose of humility, 
especially if taken just when you are about to purchase something, 
is an excellent prescription. 

The overexpanding ego must be watched in relation not only 
to your own personal aggrandizement, but also with regard to 
groups of which you are a member. You may be influenced by 
appeals based on the glory of your college, your town, your business, 
your union, or your political party. Especially dangerous from the 
propaganda angle is the willingness to be influenced by material 
purporting to glorify the American people (only 100 per cent Ameri- 
cans included), the Nordic branch of the Caucasian race (the typical 
Nordic is said to be blond like Hitler, slim like Goering, and tall 
like Goebbels), Christians, Protestants, or some other special class 
of humans. You may feel an aversion to self-glorification, and yet 
be taken in by these appeals to indirect ego-esqpansion through 
boosting the importance of groups in which you hold membership. 
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2. Distrust People Who Appeal to Your Emotions. Both the 
dramatist and the politician who depend on the emotional value of 
the American flag to win your approval deserve rejection. The 
advertisers who have tried to build sales on fear of social disapproval 
seem to be meeting that fate already. Political speakers, however, 
are making much capital out of vague fears of “foreigners.” We 
are being urged to spend some billions of dollars for protection 
against an attack which, in the opinion of many military experts, 
is physically impossible. We are influenced in this respect by having 
our attention called to the horrible things being done “over there” 
and being asked if we want those things happening here. Our 
emotions aroused by the European scene, we may easily forget to be 
logical about the American situation. The researches of the Nye 
Committee indicate that armaments firms have not hesitated, in 
the past, to encourage such emotions as a means of increasing 
sales. 

The attempt to stir up sympathy for one particular side of a 
conflict without mentioning the other is a form of appeal through 
emotion. A popular women’s magazine has recently (late 1939) run 
a series of articles on the emotions of English women and children 
since the war began. No word is printed to suggest that German 
mothers and children may also scream and die. 

3. Suspect the Person Who Refuses to Answer Questions. The 
clever salesman will interpolate a funny story just when you ask 
an embarrassing question. Bring him back to it. Insist on a frank 
explanation of points he tries to cover up. 

Many contemporary propaganda groups evade answers to ques- 
tions which are inconvenient. An organizer for the Townsend Plan 
who was impaled upon a barbed inquiry, said, “It’s all in the book” 
(a small volume by Dr. Townsend outlining the movement). Com- 
munists who evolved a “peace and democracy” line in 1935 evaded 
a number of questions about it. (The line now seems to be defunct.) 
Pro-Fascist organizations, of which there are a considerable number 
in this country, refuse to discuss what safeguards are offered the 
individual under their system. We could go on with many other 
illustrations. The point is that others, tr3dng to influence you, will 
conceal vital material if it might deter you from acting as they wish. 
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4. Examine the Prestige Value of People Offered as Experts. 

Advertising which refers in a general way to the fact that “medical 
experts approve” is dubious. Medical ethics do not permit adver- 
tising by physicians, and few reliable doctors would allow them- 
selves to be quoted as endorsing a particular medicine. It goes with- 
out saying that Babe Ruth, whatever his prestige as a baseball 
player, is no authority on children’s breakfast food — or that a 
Philadelphia debutante probably knows next to nothing about what 
kind of cream is good for the skin ! 

In times of stress, there is a tendency for us to rely on prestige. 
The Germans would not have turned to Adolf Hitler if a bad war, 
a worse peace, and a catastrophic world depression had not first 
beaten from them all hope of individual success. In effect, they said; 
“Let the Leader worry about our problems. They are too difficult 
for us to solve!” Since 1930 Americans have shown a tendency 
to accept leaders — Father Coughlin, Townsend, Huey Long, 
F. D. Roosevelt — each quite different, yet each attracting followers 
many of whom accepted blindly what the leader handed down. 

So you may, when faced with a difficult choice, look for an expert 
and take his advice. This is an excellent policy if the expert deserves 
the title. Democracies show a deplorable tendency to reject expert 
opinion ; for example, when former President Hoover rejected the 
advice of economists and signed the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill, which, 
in the opinion of many specialists on international commerce, 
wrecked our foreign trade and finished the economic undermining 
of republican Germany at one blow. Look for an expert in the field 
where you need advice. If buying a car, don’t take too seriously the 
advice of an employee of the manufacturer. He is likely to be some- 
what prejudiced ! If the expert has prestige only because a political 
machine elected him to office, or because he inherited a million 
dollars, you may make a mistake by following his advice. Remember, 
too, that prestige is not in itself an argument, although it may help 
you reach a decision between two arguments which seem equally 
compelling. 

5. Avoid Hasty Decisions. The “high-pressure” salesman tries 
to get a signature in a hurry. It may be to his disadvantage to allow 
you to think. Few purchases are so vital that they must be made 
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without a quiet evening to think it over. K, after unhurried 
consideration, it looks like a good buy, the next day will still be 
time enough for saying “yes.” And if it turns out to be a dud, you 
can blame yourself, not the salesman! 

6. Learn How to Say “No.” You may be the kind of person 
who finds it very difficult to refuse a request. The ability to say 
“no” quietly but firmly is one which you should cultivate. If your 
suggestibility is part of a general feeling of inferiority which prevents 
you from asserting yourself, then psychological treatment to develop 
self-confidence is necessary. If it is just a matter of not knowing how 
to say “no” without seeming impolite, you can easily establish ways 
of doing so. 

You may be dealing with a person who is better than yourself 
at argument, or who is logically correct. Nevertheless, for purely 
emotional reasons or because of circumstances you do not care to 
reveal, you do not wish to act as he suggests. A polite way to refuse 
might be something like this: “Mr. Smith, your argument is quite 
convincing. If the considerations we have discussed were the only 
ones influencing my decision, I should say ‘yes’ to your proposition. 
Unfortunately, this touches on certain personal affairs which are 
of so much importance to me that they outweigh the pure logic of 
the situation, and so I find it necessary to decline.” 

A little flattery may help to withdraw the sting from refusal. In 
the preceding paragraph, the suggestion that the salesman has put 
up an excellent argument may make him feel better. If you are 
dealing with a superior officer who dislikes to have requests turned 
down, some well-placed praise may help. (Compare our example of 
the foreman handing in his resignation because he didn’t want his 
superior’s department to suffer.) 

Above all, be firm. If your “opponent” is a skilled salesman or 
propagandist, he knows all the tricks of self-assurance and self- 
confidence. If you hesitate, beat around the bush, or evade a direct 
decision, he will interpret this as a sign of weakness, and persist 
in his attempts. If your decision is “no,” say so, thank him for his 
attention and ask to be excused so that you can go on with your work. 

It has been said that “what this country needs is more men who 
can say ‘no* and mean it.” Certamly the psychological techniques 
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of influencing others have been overused and misused by many 
unscrupulous individuals. Buying superfluous merchandise, in the 
economic field, and swallowing naive or dangerous dogma, in the 
political field, are merely two illustrations of the antisocial effects 
of such usage. 

It is no more the fault of the psychologist that such abuses occur 
than it is the fault of the chemist that his discoveries are employed 
in the conduct of war. There is this respect, however, in which a 
knowledge of psychology is more significant for the individual than 
a knowledge of chemistry. Mere information about the composition 
of a poison gas does not make you immune to it; but familiarity 
with these phases of applied psychology will give you protection 
against “undue influence.” The psychoanalyst helps his patient 
recover from the effects of strong emotional complexes by bringing 
them out in the open and helping the patient study them calmly. 
Studying “how to win friends and influence people” can have the 
effect of reducing emotional control of behavior and consequently 
of permitting the rational choice of alternatives. 

It would be a mistake to leave this topic with the impression that 
all persons who attempt to influence your actions or opinions will 
be motivated by base and unworthy considerations. Good as well 
as bad causes are advanced by propaganda. Sound as well as 
unsoimd merchandise is advertised. Salesmen offer commodities 
and services of value and others which are valueless. The art of 
influencing other people, like all other arts, may be put to good or 
to bad uses. 

The technique of persuasion has a long history. Many of the 
principles laid down here were described by the Greeks. Today 
we have both a more precise notion of the size of the effect which 
may be expected and a better understanding of the reasons for the 
relative value of different appeals. 

You will have many occasions to use the ideas of this chapter. 
You may have tickets to sell for a dance, ideas that you want others 
to believe. You may write persuasive articles for a newspaper or 
give political speeches. In any case, you will become more and more 
efficient as you learn to fit to your particular needs the general prin- 
ciples we have stated. Similarly, you will observe that others try 
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to apply these principles in influencing you. If you are alert to such 
happenings, you will be able to discard the illegitimate and illogical 
appeals, being free to decide on the issue without being confused 
by emotion and clever persuasion. In all cases, the result should be 
that you keep learning more and more about human nature. 

Study Questions 

1. How would you apply the ego-expansion appeal to the following 
problems: (i) persuading a businessman to purchase a ticket for a 
charity ball; (2) getting a classmate to vote a certain way on a political 
question? 

2. Can you suggest any harmful effects which might result from too 
much use of negative appeals (appeals to fear, inferiority, shame, etc.)? 

3. The author suggests that continually changing your opinions to 
cater to those around you may be detrimental to your own feeling of 
self-confidence. Can you give a sound psychological explanation of this? 

4. Characterize the person who would be most likely to influence 
others effectively, by picking from the following pairs of adjectives those 
(one of each pair) which you think would describe him: optimistic- 
pessimistic, aggressive-submissive, brusque-suave, smiling-frowning, en- 
ergetic-listless, flexible-rigid. State, in one sentence for each pair, the 
reasons why you made your choices. 

5. What illustrations can you give, from personal experience or from 
newspapers and magazines, of the fact that majority pressure is more 
effective than expert judgment in influencing actions? 

6. Suppose you, as a young lawyer with little money, have just opened 
an office in a strange city of 25,000 population. A salesman calls on you 
and asks for a contribution which seems to you excessive, in return for 
which your name would be published in a souvenir pamphlet as one of 
the '‘Civic Leaders.” It is obvious to you that he feels a keen sense of 
local pride and will probably resent and talk about a refusal on your 
part. What form of refusal would be most likely to forestall this reac- 
tion? 

7. If you were one of three speakers at a political rally, where each 
was simply to state his own case (not criticize the others), would you 
choose to be first, second, or third? Why? 

8. If you have access to two newspapers from the same locality but 
of different political leanings, find descriptions of the same political inci- 
dent in both papers and locate differences in words used to describe it. 
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Is there a relationship between the party angle to the incident and the 

use of pleasant or unpleasant words in the paper’s account? 
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CHAPTER XII 


How Is Psychology Used in Social Reform? 


By George W. Hartmann, teachers college, Columbia university 


The application of psychology to the problems of purposive social 
change is a consequence of the recognition that the improvement of 
institutions is in some way associated with modifications in indi- 
viduals. Before education, industry, community folkways, politics, 
family relations, international organization, etc., can be altered 
for the better, there must be some persons who are dissatisfied with 
some features of their present operation. In order to correct the 
ills which they see and to achieve conditions that they consider 
good, such people must be in a position with sufficient power to 
reshape the original situation. This redesigning of mass behavior 
cannot be achieved without some knowledge of the “properties” 
of the groups to be affected and some skill in stimulating them 
(i) to accept both the goals and the procedures that are suggested 
to them, or (2) to invent methods of realizing their own inde- 
pendently evolved aims. Many efforts to reform social practices 
have miscarried primarily because of the subjective resistances of 
those affected thereby. 

laical Issues in Reform Psychology. A full analysis of the psy- 
chology of reform movements is all but equivalent to an introduction 
to the fundamental problems of social psychology. For the purposes 
of this discussion, the following sample questions may be singled 
out as representative of those which best lend themselves to distinc- 
tive psychological treatment: 

1. What is the motivation of the reformer? 

2. How are the distinctive characteristics of reformers re- 
vealed? 


S9* 
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3. When do reform activities begin and what are the conditions 
for their emergence? 

4. Why are some methods of social reconstruction more successful 
than others? 

5. What obstacles do reformers encounter? 

6. What services do they render even when their programs appear 
to be “failures”? 

But before one can deal effectively with these specific questions, 
the fundamental problem of the very possibility of social reform 
itself must be examined. There are those who deny that reform in 
a true sense ever occurs, and they quote in support of this view the 
popular vogue of the French proverb which states that “the more 
things change, the more they remain the same.” The actors on life’s 
stage may be different from time to time, but it is the same old play 
that is being performed. Not only is this phenomenon of “recur- 
rence,” cyclical or otherwise, claimed to be a correct historical 
portrayal of the social situation — it is held to be necessary and 
inevitable. A reformer could neither possess the traits he has, nor 
engage in the activities he does, were he not animated by a faith 
with an entirely different content. He usually believes that human 
effort does “count” or make a difference in the course of events; 
even if he is an absolute determinist, the reformer may feel impelled 
to co-operate with the order of destiny since his own drive is itself 
a preordained resource. Regardless of the “metaphysics” pertaining 
to this controversy, there is a concrete empirical basis upon which 
the case for the reformer must be judged. To this we must now turn. 

I. A BASIC QUESTION — CAN HUMAN NATURE BE CHANGED? 

One of the most frequently heard lay objections to any proposals 
for the fundamental reconstruction of the social order is the insist- 
ence that such schemes are incompatible with “human nature.” 
This human nature is conceived of as something relatively, if not 
quite absolutely, permanent in a world which is constantly altering 
its outlines. Adherents of this view apparently think of man’s nature 
as the underlying stable reality in the midst of the extraordinarily 
shifting phenomena which the social and physical scenes present. 
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It is not necessary here to examine in detail the compatibility of 
various forms of existing and future social organizations with the 
alleged constitution of man, nor is it particularly helpful to repeat 
the endeavors of the ancient Ionian nature-philosophers in search- 
ing for the one abiding substance amid the many patterns of expe- 
rience which the world reveals. A simpler and more concrete task 
is: Can human nature be changed? Usually this query implies a change 
for the “better” (since no one can deny that individuals change 
formidably from infancy to old age) and the term “better” opens 
up all the ethical and valuational difficulties inherent in the theories 
of progress. As the question is phrased it might be answered with 
equal plausibility as “No,” “Yes,” “Slightly,” “Yes, but exceedingly 
slowly and gradually,” “Superficially, yes, but essentially, no,” etc. 
Let us examine the evidence. 

Persistence of Basic Tendencies. It must be acknowledged that 
the annals of history give much apparent support to the frequently 
encountered judgment that human nature cannot be changed. 
Practically every trait — ^good, bad, or indifferent — which contem- 
porary man exhibits can be found portrayed in the earliest records 
of life in the valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates. Cruelty, stupid- 
ity, and gross injustice * on the one hand and kindness, courage, 
and honesty on the other are probably just as common in con- 
temporary America as they were in ancient Babylonia, although, 
for accuracy’s sake, it must be said that they normally assume differ- 
ent forms. No experimental psychologist of Troy, Nineveh, or 
Carthage has left us any indication of the test means and varia- 
bilities of a representative group of his countrymen with respect to 
any mental properties, and hence they cannot be directly compared 
with the inhabitants of Europe today. But it is the general belief 
of those competent to judge that Hammurabi’s reaction-time was 
not very different from that of Hitler, that the auditory acuity of 

> Cf. Pierre van Paassen’s Days of Our Years published in 1939 with Suetonius’ 
Lives of the Caesars written about a.d. ioo. The horrors depicted in Flaubert’s Salamtibo 
have been matched in every age and in every country, ^me of the brutalities of the 
twentieth century, which would have been impossible but for the technical controls 
over time and space made possible by modem research, lend point to a remark attrib- 
uted to Dean Inge that “the devil is also evolving.” ^rtainly an uncritical faith in 
perpetual and inevitable progress — as distmguished from the assurance of constant 
change — cannot be justified by any psychologist. 
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Archimedes was quite like that of Einstein, and that the fellow who 
carved the contours of the Sphinx must have learned his art in much 
the same way that Diego Rivera mastered his. The original instinc- 
tive disposition of the babe born in New York, Berlin, or Tokyo 
this morning is assumed to be indistinguishable from the impulses 
of the caveman’s suckling of 30,000 or 100,000 years ago. 

However, let us note that these considerations merely show that 
human nature (at least in certain of its aspects) has not conspicu- 
ously changed — they do not show that it cannot be changed. What 
has always been true in the past will not necessarily always be so 
in the future; it merely creates a presumption in favor of that 
expectation. A rigid insistence upon the unchangeability of man’s 
hereditary endowment flies in the face of all the facts of evolution 
and genetics. Many persons erroneously assume that inorganic or 
biological evolution are things which may have occurred in the dim 
past but are no longer operative — forgetful that such obvious in- 
dications of continuing evolution as crowded teeth in a diminishing 
jaw, increasing baldness, and appendicitis are still with us.^ No one 
has ever seriously contended that man’s anatomical and physio- 
logical nature is markedly susceptible to basic organismic alteration 
in the sense that he will lose his legs, grow wings, etc. Biologists 
suspect that their posterity in the year 3000 will discharge the 
important functions of eating, drinking, sleeping, and breeding in 
very much the same fashion as they do. Surroundings and technical 
details may differ but the essentials have remained unmodified since 
historic records exist. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that a change of 2 per cent in a mag- 
nitude is just as real as a change of 100 per cent, and that identity 
cannot properly be ascribed to items which differ by any recogniz- 
able trifle. Indeed there is strong reason for suspecting that the 

* The ambiguity of the ‘‘human nature” argument is easily seen by comparison 
with the changes that have occurred on the earth's crust in the last two billion )rears. 
Has the “nature” of the earth changed in the last 100,000,000 years? Clearly the sur- 
face alterations in appearance and in the kind of animal and vegetable life supported 
have been extensive, although the number of component proton particles may have 
changed very little. None the less, rearrangement may literally change the “nature” 
of certain entities. Four lines plac^ one above the other yield something quite differ- 
ent from four lines placed to form a square. Gestalt psychology is replete with si mil a r 
illustrations. 
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doctrine of a permanent human nature is kept alive not only by 
questionable conservative interests but by a confusion of psycho- 
logical facts with anatomical characteristics. Social reform is not 
shown to be impossible at the very start by the sheer unlikelihood 
of adding to (or even subtracting from) certain organs of the body. 
If the mental traits are the distinctive and really significant features 
of our common human nature then there can be little question but 
that man as a flexible and adaptable biosocial entity is constantly 
changing his properties and his reaction tendencies. 

Instances of Significant Transformations. Note particularly the 
astounding geographical and climatic adjustments which man has 
made. He is the only creature who seems to be equally at home in 
the lush tropics and the frozen wastes of the Arctic, in the high 
plateaus of Tibet or in those regions which have been dubbed the 
“Low Countries,” in the silent prairie or the raucous city. Yet it is 
fairly certain that this anthropoid, like the other tailless apes, must 
have arisen in subtropical areas where optimal environmental condi- 
tions for the survival of most species of land animals existed. A 
colossal adjustment to varying kinds of barometric pressure and 
temperature must have occurred if the present distribution of human 
population is to be explained. 

Or consider man’s diet. Most creatures are either carnivorous or 
herbivorous, but man is among the few species who are essentially 
omnivorous. Yet if his simian cousins of today offer any clue, man 
originally appears to have been essentially a strict vegetarian. 
Psychodietetics is still in its infancy and the precise effects of the 
chemical composition of food upon intellect and personality are 
still somewhat obscure, but that some genuine changes in the indi- 
vidud and the race result therefrom seems reasonably well estab- 
lished.® It is often thought that this claim runs counter to the 
doctrine of the nontransmissibility of acquired characters but the 
substitute thesis of germinal mutation is wholly compatible with 
such a view. 

If one’s central interest is directed toward the scientific study of 

* See the review of the effects of differential feeding on certain traits of behavior 
in M. F. Fritz, “The Effect of Diet on Intelligence and Learning,” Psychological 
BiMain, 193S1 32:355-363- 
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social problems by methods which one hopes will eventually bring 
their solution, the observable changes in significant group attitudes 
and behavior are probably of more concern than the increases in 
height and weight which result from improved living conditions.^ 
A dynamic and functional psychology holds that men are modified 
by their activities. Occupations leave their imprint upon men’s 
minds, as James’ eloquent chapter on habit long ago demonstrated.^ 
The banker may suffer from an hypertrophy of caution and often 
becomes a timid, suspicious, and unadmirable personality; the 
actress tends to be as histrionic off the stage as on; and the typical 
old-line politician tried to be all things to all men with "the result 
that he eventually meant nothing to anybody. The old laws of 
exercise and effect, however these may be reinterpreted, have done 
their work and a new pattern of individuality emerges. 

Is there any reason for doubting that if this happens with a single 
person, similar transformations occur in masses of people as a con- 
sequence of their institutional life? In fact, the former case is more 
likely than not to be a special instance of the latter principle. It is 
becoming a commonplace in modern physical and psychological 
science that the properties of an element cannot be divorced from 
the properties of its surroundings; that events within the cell are 
regulated by large total processes within the organism; and that the 
basic principle governing our perceptual experiences is typified in 
the fact that a gray patch of paper has a different appearance on a 
yellow background than on a blue. If this be so, the conception of 
an unalterable human nature becomes a “fiction,” because that 
human nature is alleged to live an autonomous and self-contained 
career, whereas every experimental datum points to the contrary. 
The setting of an act is all-important in determining the inner quali- 

‘The average man and woman in Europe and America in 1940 is considerably 
taller and heavier than his predecessors of 1850. Superior hygiene, broadly interpreted, 
is chiefly responsible for this difference. 

• Cf. Chapter IV in William James’ Principles of Psychology, Vol. r, Henry Holt 
& Company, Inc., 1890. Habit is so commonly thought of as an essentially conserva- 
tive agency that it may seem strange to cite it as a case supporting the factor of 
change. However, habits are by definition not inborn — they are acquired. The anti- 
reform influence exerted by “habit” is explained by the apparent paradox that the 
end products of earlier learning nray serve to inhibit fresh learning. Different habite, 
of course, may also be made to “interfere” with each other. In one sense, the chief 
function of the reformer is to substitute one set of controlling habits for another. 
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tative nature of the act itself, hoiked human reflexes have remained 
roughly stable since the days of the Neanderthal man, but it is 
more important to recall that the patterns and combinations into 
which these behavior units have been organized are decidedly differ- 
ent. It is axiomatic that if the institutions surrounding the individual 
are altered, the cultural personality to some extent also changes. 
Why? Because the structure and actions of one are directly depend- 
ent upon the structure and behavior of the other, just as the motion 
of the earth is dependent upon the mass of the sun. 

Control of the Environmental Field Means Control of the Organ- 
ism. The old false separation of the individual from society is slowly 
breaking down. When we discover that one generation of life on 
the Pacific Coast gives to Japanese children a marked superiority 
in height and weight to their brethren in Nippon, we are faced with 
a problem of human “ecology” of the first magnitude. A century 
ago, the Germans by common assent were acclaimed as a nation of 
dreamy and impractical Dichter und Denker (see Carlyle’s writings), 
but by the ’nineties their “hard-boiled” business and industrial 
enterprises were crowding the British out of their traditional mar- 
kets. Had their germ plasms suddenly altered? Hardly; but the 
behavior of the typical adult had been strongly modified under the 
impact of technological advances. Within the memory of relatively 
young men we have seen in America the collapse of traditional 
patterns of courtesy and courtship with the accelerated tempo of the 
gasoline age. 

The elastic barrier which distinguishes the limits of the organism 
from its environment is becoming more and more tenuous. The 
naive layman whose notion of physics is essentially that of the 
classical billiard-ball universe assumes that the boundaries of an 
object are identical with the termination of its palpable mass. But 
quantum and wave mechanics have demonstrated that the influence 
of a body is as extensive as the farthest reach of its “emanations.” 
In chemistry the action of a catalytic agent illustrates the interesting 
case of an object which is essential to the occurrence of a desired 
event and yet does not itself participate in the sense that it too is 
internally transformed. The point of these analogies is simply that 
we must learn to think in terms of higher or larger dynamic units 
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when we appraise human behavior. The claim that man’s villainous 
nature makes impossible a rational social framework is simply a 
vestige of medieval theology and out of harmony with the best con- 
temporary thought. As Fred Henderson, the British socialist, says, 
it is equivalent to planting roses under a north wall in a bed of sand, 
and then when June comes declaring that the nature of roses is to 
be withered sticks, and that their alleged capacity for bearing beauti- 
ful flowers only exists in the imagination of Utopian gardeners! ® 

As a matter of fact, no one but a perverted sophist really believes 
that altered material conditions do not modify character. Let us 
try a simple test. Would anyone who pretends to believe tfiat human 
nature is not vitally affected by its surroundings send his own child 
out from his own home to live a slum life under the full influences 
of a slum environment? And if not, why not? Obviously, maximum 
growth cannot be achieved under any but optimum circumstances. 
Alter the field, and the things within that field must be altered. 
From this conclusion there can be no escape. 

Human Nature Seeks Its Own Alteration. It is reasonably certain 
that a race which has lived under such diverse social forms as 
despotism, theocracy, collectivism, feudalism, plutocracy, democ- 
racy, etc., will also be able to live in some fashion at least under types 
of social organization hitherto unknown. And if at times it seems 
to the impatient that our rate of development is painfully slow, let 
us console ourselves with the thought that from a broad time per- 
spective it was “only yesterday” that man left the jungle. There is 
no other possible test of the fitness or unfitness of human nature 
for the changed conditions of life than the strength and persistence 
of the demand for those changed conditions. Such a demand is 
human nature revealing itself in action. A theory of human nature 
which sets up that nature itself as a barrier to human desire is 
reduced to absurdity by the very revelation of human nature which 
that desire makes. There can be no better knowledge of what human 
nature is than by what human nature insistently demands.'' 


• See hU pamphlet, The Case for Socialism, issued under the auspices of the British 
Labor Party. 

^ W. H. R. Rivers, Fourth Essay on “Human Nature and Socialism,” in Psychology 
and Politics, Haicourt, Brace, & Company, Inc., 1923. 
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Thorndike has persuasively expressed this general position in one 
of his more eloquent passages: 

Man is now as civilized, rational, and humane as he is because man in 
the past has changed things into shapes more satisfying, and changed 
parts of his own nature into traits more satisfying, to man as a whole. 
Man is thus eternally altering himself to suit himself. His nature is not 
right in his own eyes. Only one thing in it, indeed, is unreservedly good, 
the power to make it better. This power, the power of learning or modi- 
fication in favor of the more satisfying, is the essential principle of 
reason and right in the world. . . . 

There is a warfare of man’s ideals with his original tendencies, but 
his ideals themselves came at some time from original yearnings in some 
man. Learning has to remake unlearned tendencies for the better, but 
the capacity to learn, too, is a part of his nature. Intelligence and reason 
are fit rulers of man’s instincts just because they are of the same flesh 
and blood. They are not foreign conquerors, imposing a law that is 
better because it comes down from above. They are sons of the soil, as 
indigenous as hunger and thirst, chosen to rule because their laws mean 
the best harmony of all the instincts. The native impulses and cravings 
of man have to be tamed and enlightened by the customs, arts, and sci- 
ences of civilized life, but every item of these arts and sciences was first 
created by forces within man’s own nature. Instincts may be trusted to 
form desirable habits only under a strong social pressure whereby the 
wants of one are accommodated to the wants of all, but the most elabo- 
rate and artificial moral training which a social group prescribes is still 
ultimately an expression of man’s nature. The springs of ideals and of 
work in their service arc surely not in the environment of rocks, rivers, 
animals, and plants. Man’s nature is right in at least the sense that it, 
not the world outside of it, is the source of whatever goods man has 
learned to esteem. 

The impersonal wants, the cravings of truth, beauty, and justice, the 
zeal for competence in workmanship, and the spirit of good will toward 
men which are the highest objects of life for man seem far removed from 
his original proclivities. They are remote in the sense that the forces in 
their favor have to work diligently and ingeniously in order to make 
them even partial aims for even a minority of men. But, in a deeper 
sense, they reside within man himself; and, apart from supernatural aids, 
the forces in their favor are simply all the good in all men. 

These inherent tendencies bear the impetus and means to their own 
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improvement. The apostles and soldiers of the ideal in whom service for 
truth and justice has become the law of life need not despair of human 
nature, nor pray for a miracle to purge man of his baser elements. They 
are the sufficient miracle: their lives are the proof that human nature 
itself can change itself for the better— that the human species can t» arh 
itself to think for truth alone and to act for the good of all men.* 

n. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE “REFORMER” 

Needs Create Drives. As an individual or group activity, a reform 
occurs because some aspect of existing reality disturbs ttie equilib- 
rium or “complacency” of the persons involved. This state of rest- 
lessness leads to attempts to alleviate the stress and strain of the 
current situation. In this respect, the reform process is plainly just 
another of the many illustrations of the fundamental correctness 
of “reaction” psychology, i.e., the view that human behavior is 
basically a cycle of stimulus-response patterns. However, this must 
not be too narrowly interpreted. In the case of the reformer, the 
goal-seeking aspect of conduct is uppermost, since his energies are 
primarily devoted toward the overt attainment of a state of affairs, 
the original model of which is represented in some mental image 
of varying degrees of clarity. 

How does this “cortical projection” of some desired future condi- 
tion arise? Obviously it has no other source than the personal expe- 
rience of the reformer — ^an experience which includes some acquaint- 
ance with the hopes, dreams, ideals, and ambitions of other people. 
Everyone in a certain sense is a reformer, although the nature of 
the objective sought may vary from the housewife’s modest aim 
to create a neatly furnished living room to the Blake-like vision 
of a millennial World State of supermen dwelling harmoniously in 
temples of unearthly beauty. Occup)dng intermediate locations on 
this continuum of intense wishes are the numerous goals requiring 
specific community or national reconstruction of present practices, 
such as the single tax movement, regional planning of the kind 
represented by the Tennessee Valley Authority, Federal aid to 

* E/duoUionol Psychologyt Vol, i, OttgifUil of Men, pp. 281—282; 310-3**, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, Bureau of Publications, 1913. In his Lift of 
Reason, the philosopher George Santayana has expressed very similar concqrtkms. 
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public education, proportional representation in municipal councils, 
and innumerable other proposals. In all cases, some lack is felt — 
keenly by those leaders for some type of institutional reconstruction 
(“reformers” in the narrower sense), less acutely by those suscep- 
tible to their influence, and not at all by those indifferent or hostile 
to the suggested change. 

A Sample Case: Uniting Canada and the United States. The 
exact character of the motivation operating in each case must 
ordinarily be determined on the basis of detailed clinical and indi- 
vidual study. These impulses are often obscure and can occasionally 
be detected by exploration of the origins and the development of 
the mature personality, although biographical research alone may 
fail to provide thoroughly convincing interpretations. The desire 
to transform the world into different contours may sometimes be 
traceable to simple or even ludicrous sources. 

One American adult whose life passion it is to bring about the 
peaceful imiflcation of the United States and Canada confesses 
that the roots of this drive go back to his days in high school when 
the accidents of the alphabetical classroom seating plan assigned 
him to a seat next to a wall map of North America. This gave him 
plenty of opportunity to react to the boundary between the two 
countries. Partly out of aesthetic reasons — the deep dip of Ontario 
between Michigan and New York, and the irregular New England 
border line “disturbed” him — and partly because of national pride 
which was wounded by the unfortunate consequences of American 
military expeditions into Canada during the Revolution and the 
War of i 8 i 2, he began to search for methods of erasing this “annoy- 
ing” barrier. The tension thus established was confirmed by his 
dislike for the customs formalities which hindered wholly free move- 
ment between the two nations. Several incidental Canadian trips 
made him resentful of the many symbols of British sovereignty 
renaaining — didn’t the English know that this continent had ceased 
to be theirs in 1776? His next step was to urge a popular referendum 
for amalgamation, providing for the admission of the existing 
Canadian provinces (and Newfoundland) to the Federal Union 
with all the rights of ordinary states; the number of stars in the 
flag would be increased accordingly. He argued that this step would 
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benefit primarily Canada, increasing her standard of living, and 
specifically improving her backward highway system; nothing but 
foolish or irrational traditional sentiment and small but powerful 
vested interests stood in the way of this desirable unification. 

In a case such as the foregoing it is common to assume that the 
advocate of the scheme will be a beneficiary in some crudely selfish 
or “material” way. This is a grave error. Human motives at the 
more complicated levels of social behavior cannot be reduced to 
the simpler drives for hunger, sex, acquisition, and related satis- 
factions. These “rewards” may follow from identifying one’s per- 
sonal fate with the destiny of a larger social entity, but the subtler 
values of a high ego-level and ego-expansion are commonly more 
important as determining factors. Thus, the personality sketched 
in the preceding paragraph evidently has no private “ax to grind” 
in fostering the joining of the United States and Canada since no 
direct economic or prestige gain would accrue to him in his present 
position from this fact; however, the indirect psychic boost to his 
well-being would come in the knowledge that he now was a citizen 
of a vaster domain than before and that he had the thrill of witness- 
ing the successful consummation of what nature and geography 
dictated was a reasonable solution. Intimate group identification 
is the crux of the situation. 

Reformism and Abnormal Psychology. This type of “healthy” 
or normal reformist activity which is devoted to promoting the 
growth of individuals and societies in preferred directions must be 
sharply distinguished from a more acute and occasionally patho- 
logical condition known as “reformism.” Confusion of the latter 
with the former is in part responsible for the popular ill-repute of 
the term and the concept; indeed, reformers of social practices prefer 
to label themselves “liberals” or “progressives” to avoid the bad 
taint that might otherwise attach to them, and reformers of indi- 
vidual personalities have become institutionalized under the more 
acceptable designations of priests, psychiatrists, teachers, club 
leaders, and now guidance and counseling experts! Warren’s Diction- 
ary of Psychology defines reformism of the dubious sort as “a type 
of aggressive mental attitude, characterized by a striving on the 
part of the individual toward remedying certain evils in others as a 
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defense against the detection by others of a propensity toward the 
same evil in himself.” The characteristic illustration of this is the 
person who is excessively concerned about the sex life of his neigh- 
bors and who censors printed matter, pictures, and allied stimuli 
for the community, thereby gratifying his own “morbid” interest 
in the same content. Such conduct has a hypocritical or perverted 
quality about it and while interesting for its own sake is not the kind 
of reformist activity with which we are concerned in this chapter. 

“Bxplaining** Not Identical with “Explaining Away.” Even in 
these purer cases of projection, it is necessary to separate the motive 
from the social consequences of the act. It is entirely possible that 
a useful compensation takes place when a person “inherently” 
disposed to be dirty, inaccurate, or lazy emphasizes the virtues of 
cleanliness, precision, and industry in his fellows, for he thereby 
facilitates his own maintenance of these undeniably valuable stand- 
ards. A common mistake nowadays is to assume that if an act can 
be traced to “unworthy” motives it therefore can be minimized 
regardless of its objective merit. Such interpretations are psycho- 
logical fallacies of the first order. If it could be shown, e.g., that 
those legislators who opposed America’s entry into the World War 
in 1917 were animated solely by pro-German sympathies, this in 
itself cannot be considered to discredit their voting as sitch, since 
twenty years later 70 per cent of the population believed that this 
country had made a mistake in becoming a belligerent.* Obviously 
a “hindsight” majority as large as this could not be due exclusively 
to “racial” or nationalistic sympathies. Such information about 
the background of advocates of a particular policy is interesting and 
sometimes relevant, but it is poor logic and worse psychology to 
assume that it touches the essentials of an argument. The income 
tax did not cease to be a measure worthy of “progressive” support 
because Pr/jsident Taft, a pronounced conservative, signed the 
measure; the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti was no less a disgrace 
to Massachusetts because communists (along with others) favored 

*See figures released by Dr. George Gallup of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion on thb item. The percentage cited dropped sharply again during the intense 
international crisis of 1940. All attitude reports like this must be interpreted in terms 
of the time and space conditions under which they are secured. They are often sub- 
ject to sharp fluctuations. 
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their pardon, even though these same communists were apologists for 
equally serious official crimes committed by the Soviet government. 

The Reform Tradition of Western Culture. The motivational 
processes that enter into the life of the reformer have to be imder- 
stood in terms of a fusion between some selected aspects of the 
cultural tradition and an organic endowment or “temperament” 
distinctly sensitive to them. “Humanitarianism” is a complex 
system of responses associated with the ethical development of 
the race, containing intellectual components, affective elements, 
and a strong tendency to do certain things matched by equally 
strong inhibitions against others. Humanitarians at present differ 
somewhat concerning the attitudes they consider defensible, partic- 
ularly to such “frontier” topics as euthanasia, artiffcial insemina- 
tion for eugenic purposes, and the question of absolute resistance 
to all wars. However, they share many common attitudes such as 
hostility to capital punishment, a general interest in the welfare of 
the “common man,” a willingness to sacrifice private economic 
advantage for the good of the conununity, and an eagerness or 
willingness to make the Good Life possible for all by establishing 
the Good Society. It is doubtful if these values have been created 
in the present generation of reformers, although they undoubtedly 
have had to be assimilated and “interiorized” by them before they 
could become dynamically effective. Education, in the broadest 
possible sense, consequently plays a major and critical role in the 
life of the reformer. 

What Charles Beard calls the Humane Spirit began to emerge in 
the prophets of Judaism who were distressed by the endless calam- 
ities that befell their people and sought a cure for these social dis- 
orders by emphasizing the virtues of universal kindness and justice. 
Among the Greeks these ideals arose independently out of similar 
life conditions or as a consequence of cultural contacts persisting 
through centuries. Then as now, the central problem of practical 
ethics was how to extend benevolence from the in-group to the out- 
group. The Stoics advanced this conception to an extraordinarily 
high level, and Roman society, -which had already become con- 
science-stricken over its economic system resting on human slavery, 
was thus prepared for the reception of Christianity. 
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It is doubtful if Christian influences in the early Middle Ages 
really produced any noticeable improvement in public or private 
morality, but the remarkable self-abnegation of St. Francis and the 
members of related orders are undoubtedly traceable to them. The 
greatest gains, however, in social-mindedness came not with me- 
dieval Catholicism nor even with the numerous sects that were 
released by the Protestant Reformation (although Quakerism is a 
notable exception), but with the advent of the rationalist Enlighten- 
ment of the late seventeenth and mid-eighteenth centuries. This 
movement rested squarely upon the spectacular achievements of 
science following the Rennaissance and led to the anti-authoritarian 
revolt represented by the “rights of man" declarations in America 
in 1776 and in France in 1789. The abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, the reduction in severity of criminal punishments, the im- 
proved treatment of the insane and the feeble-minded, the rise in 
the status of women and children, abolition of Negro slavery, and 
better working conditions for wage earners — all these are sympto- 
matic of the evolution of humanitarianism and its application to an 
increasing number of concrete cases of cruelty or exploitation. The 
peace and socialist movements, both of which were practically non- 
existent in 1841, are powerful world-wide forces in 1941. 

The reformer of today is a child of these earlier triumphs of intelli- 
gence and good will. If he is of a bookish turn of mind,*® he usually 
knows about the earlier achievements, and even if the historical 
record is unknown to him in any but bold strokes, he is none the less 
indirectly susceptible to its influence. As one noted reformer in the 
fields of religion and education remarks: 

The classics are bearers of a spiritual inheritance and as such are 
among the most precious possessions of the culture. They furnish no 
small part of the motivation for social change. It is curious how little 
the historic roots of major social changes are recognized. All revolutions 
are atavistic in idea. They hark back to the Founding Fathers. A rich 

I” Gardner Murphy and Rensis Likert, PiMic Opinion and the Individual, Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1938. The researches reported in this volume indicate that 
social humanitarians are, or have been, much more prolific readers of literature pertain- 
ing to such issues than those whom Matthew Arnold would have called “Philistines.” 
Arnold called literature “a criticism of life” and Dewey defines philosophy as essen- 
tially a “criticism of criticisms.” Before one can become interested in reconstructing 
existing institutions, one must first become critical of them. 
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cultural inheritance is the best insurance against stagnation. For, as 
Gilbert Murray says, “The best traditions make the best rebels.” “ 

The Role of Imagination in Social Reconstruction. Acquaintance 
with the grander values of the past, however, does not in itself 
suffice to produce the reformist outlook. The individual personality 
must himself contribute something to this outcome. Exactly what 
this may be is far from clear in every case, although psychologists 
have been able to make a number of fairly good guesses. It seems 
pretty well established that persons of liberal and progressive atti- 
tudes, i.e., disposed to favor social reforms, are generally slightly 
more intelligent in tests of abstract reasoning and verbal ability, 
and also better informed about social, political, and economic 
problems. At least this relationship holds under the cultural condi- 
tions that have prevailed in the United States since 1925, during 
which interval most of these studies have been made. For example, 
in one study of American schoolteachers’ social attitudes, a correla- 
tion of —.32 was obtained between affirmative responses to such 
statements as, “An improved American nation will result from step- 
by-step advances in the socialization of the means of production 
and distribution” — a reform item — and age in months at the time 
of finishing the eighth year. This fact reveals indirectly the native 
brightness of the individual, since success with the usual “literacy” 
curriculum of the elementary school is a rough I.Q. measure. The 
relationship is in the expected negative direction because the younger 
grammar school graduates tend to be the more capable ones. Even 
more significant is the evidence that those teachers who were willing 
to present a brief sketch of their ideal society differed significantly 
from those who were either reluctant or unable to offer a pen portrmt 
of their private Utopia. To quote from the report of the findings: 

Two broad avenues of social betterment were in evidence — one em- 
phasizing personal transformation and the other institutional reorganiza- 
tion. The first category contoined two subdivisions: (i) the altruistic, 
ethical, Christian, or Golden Rule approach, and (2) the biological or 
hereditarian version with emphasis on the selective breeding of “better 

«F. Ernest Johnson, The Social Frontier, 1938, 4:149. The Murray reference is 
found on page 14 of Euripides and His Age, Luther, the original “reformer, initially 
aimed to restore the primitive apostolic purity of the Church. 
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people”; (i) was more numerous than (2). The institutional attack 
appeared in three distinct forms: (i) those who sought a restriction of 
official ‘‘public” or governmental functions or who were primarily con- 
cerned with the more efficient discharge of existing obligations; (2) those 
who desired social security above all, with greater equality of oppor- 
tunity to be achieved by more state regulation of business enterprise; 
and (3) the frankly socialistic reformers who stressed a co-operative 
democracy, the abolition of the profit motive, the creation of national 
planning and management boards, and the ultimate establishment of a 
world commonwealth; (2) occurred more frequently than either (i) or 
(3), which were about equally numerous. All groups without exception 
relied upon the spread of enlightment among the masses or peaceful per- 
suasion of those in positions of privilege and authority as the best means 
for attaining and preserving the ideal state. In a very real and funda- 
mental sense, one may say that education itself is the means to the true 
Utopia for the American schoolteacher. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that the teachers who can 
imagine a better state of affairs stood higher in both attitude and infor- 
mation scores than those who either had no vision of a fairer world or, 
if they did, declined to disclose it. The attitude mean for a sample of 86 
who thus projected ideal states was 71.87 compared with 66.65 for a 
group of 242 who did not; the information means were 47.66 and 41.49, 
respectively. This may be interpreted as another instance of that “cor- 
relation of good abilities” about which modern differential psychology 
talks so much. The literature of utopianism is cherished among the most 
precious intellectual legacies of the race, and the dream-pictures sub- 
mitted by these teachers share something of that sensitive imagination 
in dealing with social forces and human values displayed by the noblest 
of these creations. One does well not to make too much of this point, 
but there seems to be some justification for the conclusion that the 
disposition to sketch even the rough outlines of an ideal society is symp- 
tomatic of cultural superiority.^^ 

Psychological Uniqueness of the Reformer. These facts suggest 
that the mental structure of the reformer is somewhat different 
and, apparently in a strictly quantitative sense, above the average 
of the group in which he is found. However, the slight intellectual 
superiority that reformers as a group exhibit is not the decisive 

George W. Hartmann, Chapter VIII, in The Teacher and Society^ First Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society, D. Appleton-Ccntuiy Company, Inc., 1937, pp. 197, 207. 
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factor in making them what they are. The crucial difference between 
a reformer and a nonreformer (to use a clumsy antonym) must be 
sought in the characteristic values-organization that distinguishes 
each. This may rest upon some neuroglandular base, although at 
present it is difficult to specify just what this is. There is some reason 
for believing that the perceptual processes of the reformer may be 
more ffexible or labile than those of others. A preliminary and 
unpublished study by the 
writer of the comparative 
ability of a group of economic 
progressives and economic 
conservatives in responding 
to ambiguous or reversible 
designs showed that the “pro- 
gressives” experienced more 
fluctuations or shifts in the 
perceived pattern per unit of 
time and also that they had 
somewhat less difficulty in 
making the figure shift from 
one dimension or perspective 
to another. The conservatives 
appeared to be more rigid and 
habit-bound. Unfortunately, 
it is extraordinarily difficult to 
secure experimental groups which are alike in every respect except 
that one is distinctly liberal on political issues and the other notice- 
ably “reactionary.” Traits as fundamental and as pervasive as 
radicalism and conservatism interpenetrate with so many other 
elements in the organism’s behavior that the conventional method 
of analysis which employs all constants and a single variable is 
inapplicable in a strict sense to this inquiry. The most that the 
investigator can ordinarily achieve is a comparison of total reaction 
systems. 

The Dominant Values of Progressives. It is probable that the 
pgRPTi tifll factor making the reformer what he is, viz., a re-former, 
is not his intelligence level nor his stock of information nor even 



Figure 24. Are reformers those who 
can most readily reshape visual arrange- 
ments into all the possibilities permitted 
by the situation? Are they more inclined 
to think (via contrast) of h3^thetical 
opposites to observed situations? 
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his characteristic intensity of feeling, but the way in which his 
likes and dislikes are organized. His system of preferences includes 
a specific choice of health as better than illness, of knowledge as 
superior to ignorance, of peace as a greater good than war, of beauty 
as more to be desired than ugliness, etc. In Spranger’s psychological 
scheme of values, the view is presented that every person in a 
European culture is sensitive in varying degree to theoretical, 
aesthetic, economic, social, political, and religious (or philosophical) 
experiences, and that the individual personality is best described 
in terms of the relative strength of each of these “attitudes.” In 
the hypothetical figure below is the presumptive composite profile 
or psychograph of such well-known reformers as Norman Thomas, 



Figure 25. Hypothetical value profile of eminent reformers according to 
the major Spranger categories (theoretical, aesthetic, economic, social, political, 
religious). (Note: No empirical test would actually yield an outline quite like 
this because of technical considerations.) 

Jane Addams, John Dewey, George Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, 
L 4 on Blum, etc., all persons whose personal efforts, and public life 
reveal a strong urge to build a new social order. 

Figure 25 is to be interpreted as showing that eminent reformers 
are well above the norm of sensitivity to the six major categories 
of social values (as originally outlined by Spranger and developed 
in test form by Allport and Vernon); in other words, the intensity 
of their reactions is more marked than that of the median man 
regardless of the qualitative area involved. However, there are still 
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some variations in intensity among the values, despite the fact that 
they are all distinctly high; typically, the theoretical-sodal-philo- 
sophical interest pattern is normally above the aesthetic-economic- 
political one. The reasons for this are to be found in the p rimar y 
appeal of “truth” as a genuine good, in the attraction of friendly 
and benevolent human relations, and in the satisfactions produced 
by a harmonious world view that is consistent with the maintenance 
of one’s personal integrity. Beauty is a highly individualized cli- 
mactic experience that is less dependent upon institutional reform 
for its realization, although many artists, such as John JLuskin and 
William Morris, attacked the existing culture chiefly because to them 
it was an “ugly civilization.” The economic value is basically an 
“efficiency” virtue in which the most gain is achieved with the least 
effort or “cost”: those reformers who emphasize this factor are 
impressed with the enormous waste that a poorly administered 
system of production and distribution entails. 

The Appeal of “Power.” Since all active reform necessarily 
involves a “political” component, it may seem a bit strange that 
this does not loom larger in the reformer’s mentality, but the expla- 
nation lies in the particularized meaning this term has in Spranger’s 
schema, viz., a designation for the lust to power over men. Reform 
in the positive sense has ordinarily implied an extension rather than 
a restriction of effective freedom; hence, persons concerned with 
this objective have been suspicious of efforts at domination over 
others. There are some persons who find their maximum gratifica- 
tions in bossing their fellows, but reformers have generally foresworn 
this pleasure. This creates a curious paradox, since in order to 
achieve any social change, the reformer must have sufficient author- 
ity to accomplish it and yet resist the temptation to become infat- 
uated with the sheer exercise of power as such. Ix)rd Acton, the 
eminent historian, is said to have declared that “all power corrupts, 
and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” It is doubtful if this strong 
generalization really reflects the true mental mechamsms involved; 
adequate internal inhibitions may prevent an abuse of power and 
being placed in a position of authority may literally intensify the 
altruistic behavior of certain men. It is a bit hard to claim that the 
possession of power induced any degeneration in men like Jefferson, 
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Lincoln, Senator Norris, George Lansbury, the English parliamen- 
tarian, John Stuart Mill, Eugene V. Debs, and other distinguished 
reformers. The probabilities are that in such personalities power 
is distinctly subordinated to the other ends they seek, and not 
enjoyed for its own sake. 

The Breslaw Inquiry. One of the best available psychological 
analyses of the evolution of the reformist viewpoint is found in a 
monograph by Breslaw.” He sought to answer the fundamental 
political question; How are radical and conservative attitudes 
acquired? He initiated his inquiry with the hypothesis that any 
attitude is the end-product of a series of particular events occurring 
in a definite order, and that specifically political attitudes arc the 
resultants of individual experiences in the social community. 
Breslaw’s test of the radical attitude rested upon an affirmative 
answer to this question, “Arc you in favor of replacing the prevailing 
economic system of private enterprise for private profit by a co-op- 
erative economic system of public ownership and democratic man- 
agement of the major industries of the nation?” Associated issues 
concerning rale and method of replacement were neglected for 
simplicity’s sake. Conversely, a negative answer to the basic question 
defined the conservative group for the purposes of his investigation. 

It should be emphasized that the popular view that a reformer is 
one who has lost out in the race for income and social position is 
no longer a creditable psychological hypothesis. The assumption 
that one’s political preferences are a direct function of the amount 
of one’s cash and community prestige is easily shown to be false 
by the observation that most political partisans earn less than 
thirty dollars weekly and yet they reveal the most varied and 
antagonistic views. Similarly, among persons receiving over ten 
thousand dollars annually, all sorts of political opinions — from 
extreme “left” to extreme “right” — may be found. To be sure, 
the proportion of the population accepting representative outlooks 
at each income level differs significantly, but the fact that the range 
is complete indicates that other determinants than comparative 
monetary power are operative. 

“ “The Development of a Socioeconomic Attitude,” Archives of Psychology, 1938, 
No. 226. 
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Breslaw’s study was based upon lengthy personal interviews with 
forty-seven radicals and forty-seven conservatives. From each 
person he secured a mass of personal autobiographical material. 
“With 100 per cent consistency, the conservative subjects experi- 
enced more conservative influence on twenty-one combinations of 
ten items of social stimulation. In similar manner, the radical 
subjects underwent more radical stimulation.” Apparently the 
influences operating in an individual’s life are generally in the same 
direction as the attitude finally formed. This may seem like a banal 
conclusion, but the undramatic character of a finding does not 
lessen its truth or potential significance. One of the first things that 
a psychologist learns is to marvel at the commonplace, for it is 
through an examination of the humdrum and the ordmary in behav- 
ior — such as the bodily movements of newborn infants and simpler 
language errors of adults — that much useful and even vital knowl- 
edge has been attained. 

Developmental Mechanisms. Another outcome of this inquiry 
was the discovery that three general trends or “tj'pes” of attitudinal 
development can be discriminated — (i) the gradual, (2) the “emo- 
tional,” and (3) the early-fixated. To quote the author on this 
important detail of the methods of social learning: 

. . . The gradual development is that in which a number of social 
experiences have accumulated over a period of years, strengthening the 
concepts in one direction, continually giving the attitude wider body 
and finally giving it specific form. In this course of development, the 
attitude seems to be in the process of formation continually, becoming 
broader as time goes on; it may be dormant until particularized. The 
emotional type of development seems to come to a head suddenly. Views 
may be latent, but on the occurrence of an important experience, often 
inspirational, always impressive, a definite attitude emerges. The early- 
fixated attitude has no apparent “development” at all. At a very early 
age, because of a vivid experience, coaching or definite “tutoring” in 
the pxjint of view, the attitude is adopted and maintained there- 
after. Further experiences may give the individual who has so reacted 
greater insight into his view, but substantially his attitude does not 
change.’* 


“ op. cU., page ss. 
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Some of the best psychological insights are achieved by a careful 
retracing of the essential formative factors in a person’s life history. 
This clinical procedure enables one to see the subject as an evolving 
whole and to note the dependence of later phenomena upon earlier 
conditions. A useful illustration of this method appears in the 
following; 

Case 14. Age 37, Male, Municipal Court Judge. Radical 

The subject was born in Russia of Jewish parents. The family emi- 
grated to the United States when the subject was five years old and 
settled down in a small city in Georgia. The subject’s father had a small 
watch and jewelry business, earning a small income of approximately 
$1,000 a year. The family life was extremely harmonious. “My mother 
was my father’s second wife and the older children were half-brothers 
and sisters, but we got along beautifully. No one could ever have pleas- 
anter relationships than those of our family.” It was generally but not 
intensively a religious home. The children attended Hebrew School and 
were expected to read the Bible occasionally. Food practices were kosher 
and the boys were confirmed. 

The subject’s parents did not hold systematic political opinions, and 
discussions on sociological subjects were rare. His father was “generally 
sympathetic to the underdog, not on the basis of a political system — he 
was just a decent fellow.” English and Yiddish conservative papers were 
read in the home. “Later on, however, my sister, who was more pro- 
gressively minded, brought the Nation into the house. Her views were 
pretty much her own, that is, she did not belong to any organizations, 
but just showed a general interest in the welfare of the working class. 
Hence, she didn’t start many discussions and did not have much influ- 
ence on our views.” 

The home was subjected to Jewish-National influences. The subject 
belonged to the Young Maccabees and the Jewish Educational Alliance, 
organizations devoted to the maintenance of racial feeling and racial 
interest among the Jewish population. This same conservatism was 
reflected in his schooling. The school life generally conformed to that of 
his surroundings. He recalls that the students were taught a highly 
patriotic history of the United States. “Teachers in the school were all 
very pleasant. As I look back, I cannot say that they brought their 
political views into the classroom, but I do have the feeling that there 
was a definite atmosphere of satisfaction with things in the school as 
there was in the entire town.’* 
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The subject did not have much of the ^^block life/' He was an omniv- 
orous reader as a youngster, devoting most of his spare time to reading. 
He read the pulp novels of the Horatio Alger kind and . was inspired 
with the do-or-die spirit, the ability to go out and do great things for 
myself." He enjoyed the works of Dickens and was strongly attracted 
to biography and history books. ‘‘My interest in biography and history 
has always been dominant. I read very widely of the ordinary run of 
patriotic histories and biographies of American, European, and Jewish 
figures. I always found these books very dynamic and inspiring. They 
bred in me an attachment to my country and a consciousness of the firm 
background of our American institutions." ^ 

The subject declares that by the end of his elementary school days, 
“I was typical in my indifference to local and national political move- 
ments. There had already been inculcated into me the usual Southern 
anti-Negro complex. Beyond this, however, I had no particular points 
of view." The family income was about the same during his high-school 
days. Now his attention was directed more frequently toward home dis- 
cussions, which were somewhat more liberal. His sister had married a 
Socialist and, as a consequence, progressive periodicals — the Jewish For-- 
wardj the Nation, the Jefersonian — were seen in the house regularly. 
“The family was by no means radical, however. There was no Socialist 
group in the city and the views of my brother-in-law were not matters 
attached to the life we saw about us. It was just that we would occa- 
sionally hear discussed possibilities of what things could be like. It was 
not a daily pro-and-con argument on Socialism — ^as a New Yorker would 
be likely to hear — but a rather utopian description that I would occa- 
sionally listen to." 

The influences of the school the subject attended were definitely con- 
servative. The assemblies were very patriotic and the classes in civics, 
history, and economics “taught an uninterrupted confidence in existing 
institutions. I did not, however, take these studies very seriously, for 
the simple reason that they did not interest me. I had always been inter- 
ested in active and outstanding public figures, rather than facts. I was 
very active in the school debating society. My interest derived not from 
particular opinions of my own but from sheer attraction to the exercise 
of debating. It was quite in accord with the interest I had always held 
in biographies." He was expelled from school twice for insubordination. 
“My expulsions had no political significance. I was an independent fel- 
low and simply punished when I didn't obey the niles of the school and 
the classroom/' When expelled, instead of going to school, the subject 
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spent his time listening to cases in the town court house. He studied the 
lawyers, their speeches, manner of delivery, etc. 

His chief female friend, a cousin of his, held liberal views, but they 
were not discussed often or given serious consideration. The subject was 
influenced to much greater extent by the office manager of a place he 
worked at for a short time as office clerk. This man praised Abraham 
Lincoln endlessly for his humanitarianism and his oratorical ability; 
these were qualities that meant a great deal to the subject. ‘‘The ability 
to be human and the ability to express one’s thoughts effectively — these 
qualities of Lincoln practically comprised the sum total of my ambitions.” 
He met the locally prominent Democrats but they did not impress him. 
Toward the end of his high-school career, he became strongly interested 
in the “Frank Case,” first as a judicial procedure and, second, as it 
related to the problem of lynching, feeling that “justice” should not be 
dispensed in that way. His avid reading of books continued during these 
high-school years, particularly in biography and government. Although 
he still held no views of his own, he was intensely interested in govern- 
mental problems, purely from the student’s point of view. “I was very 
anxious to learn of the structure of government. I was hardly aware that 
there were opposing views on which one could take sides. I was satisfying 
a deep-seated curiosity.” 

Following high school, the subject attended the University of Georgia. 
He received military training at the university, “but I did not like it, 
mainly because it was compulsory. It went against the independence 
that I had always felt and that I thought every American was entitled 
to.” At about this time, the World War broke out. When the United 
States entered in 1917, the subject was very patriotic. “I left school and 
enlisted in the army. I was stirred by the thought of helping protect 
the democracy of the world. I wished to do my part.” He had, as has 
been suggested, held a prejudice against militarism, but went to the 
extent of securing a commission and teaching military tactics for about 
four months when a superior officer challenged his ability to do so. When 
the war was over, he returned to the University of Georgia to complete 
his studies for the B.S. degree. 

His interest in economic questions deepened at the University of 
Georgia. Becoming a steady reader of the Nation and the New Republic, 
his loyalty to existing institutions did not wane, though he became 
more critical in his examination of these institutions. Graduating from 
the University of Georgia, he went to Harvard to study law. There he 
came into closer contact with his Socialist cousin mentioned above. 
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whom he married several years later. She had by this time undergone 
considerable training at the (Socialist) Rand School of New York City, 
possessed clearly articulated views favoring socialism and exerted a defi- 
nite influence upon the subject in the direction of a more progressive 
outlook on contemporary matters. While at Harvard he was similarly 
influenced by a host of liberals, men of the stature of Felix Frankfurter 
and Justices Holmes and Brandeis. He was also impressed by the speeches 
of Samuel Gompers. The subject began consequently to regard himself 
as a liberal. He attended the meetings of the Harvard Liberal Club, 
read the plays of Bernard Shaw and read many economics books. Near 
the conclusion of his studies at Harvard, he heard an addres^by Eugene 
V. Debs and was very much impressed. 

When he graduated from Harvard, the subject was definitely a pro- 
gressive individual on political questions, although he had not yet looked 
into radical views sufficiently to arrive at an independent opinion. He 
therefore grasped the opportunity to serve in the progressive movement 
when LaFollette’s candidacy for the presidency took on that character 
in 1924. He joined the movement and became an active speaker. ‘‘Per- 
haps the most inspiring part of that entire campaign was my contact 
with Moiris Hillquit, Socialist leader of national repute. I heard him 
deliver many speeches and grew to admire him intensely.^’ The subject 
was imperceptibly, but definitely, getting closer to the Socialist move- 
ment itself. In 1927, he regarded the candidacy for re-election of an 
outstanding Socialist judge with much enthusiasm. He felt that this 
judge ‘‘had made good from a social viewpoint.’^ He therefore organized 
a nonpartisan committee for him. During the course of this campaign 
he met many outstanding Socialists. “I began to feel their devotion to 
public welfare, began to see that it was not characteristic of particular 
individuals, but of the entire Socialist movement itself.” 

Following the campaign of 1927, he turned to a close analysis of the 
Socialist position. “All the training I had received to make me liberal- 
minded, all the patriotism to make our country finer, seemed to be em- 
bodied in the attempts of the Socialists to introduce a planned economy 
into the American scheme.” He read book after book, went to meetings, 
discoursed frequently. In due time, he was satisfied that “the logic of 
socialism fitted our country’s needs. I accepted the socialization of 
industry and the simultaneous removal of the profit system as the solu- 
tion for America’s inadequacies.”^® 


“ Op, cU.j pages 68-72, 
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m. THE PROCESS OF SOCIAL CHANGE 

Every advancing decade of the twentieth century seems to exhibit 
a more rapid tempo of group living than its predecessor. For a 
variety of reasons, modern life is furiously dynamic and much of 
the lost serenity about which contemporary man complains may 
be caused by the necessity to assimilate more changes of a profound 
sort in a shorter period than he can comfortably handle. Consider 
the difference between the decade of the twenties and that of the 
thirties in just one major country, Germany. Institutional changes 
of a very deep character were being made during the period from 
1920 to 1930, which was far from a placid era in the disturbed 
postwar conditions of a fallen empire, but they seem minor 
indeed compared to the drastic transformations between 1931 
and 1941. 

The German Upheaval. Early in 1933, German nation expe- 
rienced a literal revolution which supplanted the liberal-democratic 
Weimar Republic with a high-geared nationalist and military dic- 
tatorship that drove millions of dissenters into exile and centralized 
to an extraordinary degree the institutional life of the country. In 
rapid succession a German citizen whose fate was identified with 
that of the larger “community” saw Austria, the Sudetenland, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, Memel, and half of Poland annexed 
to the expanding Reich. In 1933 he was a member of a state with 
65,000,000 people; barely six years later, its sovereignty extended 
over a population of 110,000,000. By 1940 German military control 
stretched from the Arctic Ocean to the Pyrenees and from the 
Atlantic to the Black Sea. Small wonder that a mildly dazed state 
was created by such kaleidoscopic modifications in persons of both 
Nazi and anti-Fascist sympathies. The Hitler government has 
introduced changes which a mature judgment will probably recog- 
nize as containing both progressive and regressive features; in any 
event, the demands upon the individual’s capacity for adaptation 
which it has released are literally enormous. Only under the powerful 
impetus of extraordinarily intense and energetic forces could men 
initiate and sustain such activity; the repercussions themselves 
may release further influences to keep people in turmoil for a genera- 
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tion. A veritable mountain of psychological problems, often of an 
exceptionally acute sort, is thus brought into being. 

Protagonists and Antagonists in Change. It is a commonplace 
that back of every social conflict or “issue” lies the fact that changes 
in some parts of the total culture have occurred to which the rest 
of the system has not yet made a satisfactory adjustment. Human 
society is some sort of loose Gestalt which behaves like all organisms 
in that a major disturbance in one part of the structure is in one 
way or another propagated throughout the entire configuration. A 
war in Europe has some effect upon the level of unemplpyment in 
California. New situations are thus constantly being created which 
give rise to a demand for such social changes as will reduce the 
amount of thwarting produced by current conditions. These demands 
are far from uniform and frequently clash with one another; against 
all of them is arrayed the opposition of those who prefer to make 
others adjust to the unyielding situation rather than to aid in the 
modification of the “field.” The interaction of these polar antitheses 
produces the typical drama of social reform. 

How social change begins has in part been implied in the preceding 
section on the motivation of the social “changer,” but the riddle 
of innovation none the less persists. Social scientists are agreed that 
every society evokes in most of its members habits of thought, 
feeling, and action that uphold and continue that system. As Good- 
win Watson has remarked, “People whose emotions have been 
canalized within certain traditions identify themselves with these 
social arrangements and defend them as they would defend their 
own personalities and their own most cherished values.” This 
means that many people always have a psychological stake — as 
distinguished from a purely “material” one — ^in things as they are; 
most of the strongest and subtlest resistances the reformer en- 
counters are due to this. Nevertheless, social change is real and at 
no time more obvious than the present; the mere existence of the 
reformer himself is evidence of its reality. 

Roots of Transformation. Social change is commonly stimulated 
by: 

(i) Inventions and other technical changes (cf. the effect of the 
automobile on the courting habits of young America) ; 
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(2) Contact, peaceful or otherwise, with different cultures (the 
research direction and the kinds of theories developed by American 
psychologists have been notably influenced by the many German 
refugees of recent years); 

(3) Climactic changes, natural catastrophes, resource depletion 
and opening of new deposits (cf. the dust-bowl migrations during 
the Hoover and Roosevelt administrations, the stranded popula- 
tions of cut-over timber country, and the earlier North American 
“gold rushes”); 

(4) Powerful individuals and groups (cf. the “Great Man” theory 
of history, the founding of Gary, Indiana, by the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, Margaret Sanger and the birth control movement, 
etc.); 

(5) The clash between the younger and older members of our 
culture (note the prominence of the age factor in the Supreme 
Court debate, the heavy concentration of both crime and unem- 
ployment in early life, the difficulties of the wage earner beyond his 
fortieth year). 

These do not exhaust the stimuli to social modifications, but they 
are representative of the variety of influences at work. Social changes 
are rarely the consequence of one common antecedent — instead, a 
plurality of forces is always operating. However, attempts at con- 
scious, intelligent direction of the process of societal evolution, such 
as appear in the “planning” movement, are novel affairs in history 
and apparently arose only after experiences with many uninten- 
tional and unsatisfactory forms of change. In addition, psychologists 
— and not just those friendly to psychoanalytic conceptions — are 
inclined to stress the influence of the pattern of family life in affect- 
ing the course of other institutions. Of course, the family itself 
is affected in turn by the operation of other agencies in an inter- 
depjendent culture. Lewin and his pupils have assembled some im- 
pressive evidence from studies of boys’ clubs and other primary or 
in-group aggregates which suggests that those who have experienced 
hostility, domination, and competition in them will be more recep- 
tive to intense and prolonged conflict and a dictatorial organization, 
whereas those who have found affection, a co-operative spirit, and 
democratic temper in small intimate circles will be more inclined 
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to mutual aid and egalitarianism in the larger affairs of political 
and economic life.** 

Function of Intellectuals in Furthering Change. While there does 
not seem to be just one single sequential order which every social 
change must follow, most hypotheses concerning this problem give 
an important place to the role of the intellectuals in this phe- 
nomenon. “Intellectuals” are hard to define or to describe without 
introducing an opportunity for biting humor about their lack of 
common sense or native mother wit. The alternative label, the 
“intelligentsia,” has an Old World ring about it, and is still an 
unrecognized category in the field of differential psychology. Tenta- 
tively and operationally, the intellectuals may be considered such 
persons as scientists, artists, writers, technicians and engineers, 
industrial managers, teachers, civil service administrators, lawyers, 
clergymen, physicians, journalists, and allied professional workers. 
They are, on the whole, persons of superior education and mental 
endowment whose tasks give them an opportunity to cultivate 
attitudes of detachment toward the immediate social situation. 
Since they are not immersed in the urgencies of the moment, they 
are in a position to develop a perspective on the total social scene. 
Their contacts with other cultures are more fruitful than those of 
persons inclined to view them as “alien” and undesirable variations 
from an approved domestic norm. As highly articulate members of 
society, the new social order that they envisage is almost as real to 
them as the one in which most citizens live. 

It is commonly argued that intellectuals are not effective leaders 
of social changes even though they are the first harbingers thereof. 
Their ideas are said to influence the general public at second hand.*^ 

K. Lewin, “Experiments on Autocratic and Democratic Atmosphere,” The Social 
Frontier y 1938, 4:316-310; K. Lewin and R. Lippitt, “Experimental Approach to the 
Study of Autocracy and Democracy,” Sociometry, 1938, 1:292-300; K. Lewin, R. Lip- 
pitt, and R. K, White, “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally Created 
^Social Climates,* ** Journal of Social Psychology, 1939, 10:271-300; R. Lippitt, “An 
Experimental Study of Authoritarian and Democratic Group Atmospheres,’* Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 1939. 

In some of her unpublished experiments with gifted children at the Speyer School 
of Teachers College, the late Professor Leta Hollingworth showed that many pro- 
posals initiating with a very brilliant child were not accepted by his less competent 
fellows unless they were first interpreted and “sold” to them by a classmate of inter- 
mediate mentality. For example, one child of 160 I.Q. was almost completely ineffec- 
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Historically, the French Revolution was foreshadowed by the activ- 
ities of the famous Encyclopedists who ceased to give their allegiance 
to the feudal structure of Bourbon France a full generation or two 
before the general population rebelled against an outmoded social 
system. Similarly, the decline of faith in what is popularly called 
capitalism is much more advanced among American intellectuals 
in 1941 than it is among the electorate in general. But this prophetic 
function of the intellectuals to some degree limits their capacity for 
action. They have been trained to consider many possibilities when 
a choice of major significance must be made; like John Dewey they 
have a horror of committing the “fallacy of the forgotten alterna- 
tive.” To some extent, this tends to paralyze action, although it is 
an open question whether the artificial mind-body dichotomy of 
the older philosophies is not responsible for the apparent ineptness 
in overt behavior of the historic intellectual groups. 

Intellectuals, because they enjoy the play of the mind, like to 
make fine distinctions which to others seem like hair-splitting. Their 
distrust of emotional reactions, their habits of criticism which lead 
them to come to the defense of conservatives who are unjustly 
attacked, and the pronounced individualism which impels every 
professor to elaborate his own theory of the universe, all stand in 
the way of simple-hearted devotion to a group cause. Despite these 
apparent “handicaps,” there does not seem to be any reason why 
the intellectuals as such are permanently disqualified from serving 
as leaders in movements for social change. Upton Sinclair’s guberna- 
torial campaign of 1934 in California, Professor T. V. Smith’s elec- 
tion to the Illinois State Senate and the United States Congress, 
and Norman Thomas’ long leadership of the Socialist Party are 
clear instances to the contrary. With the advance in the plane of 
public education it is probable that the intellectuals will become 
more rather than less frequently the direct leaders of specific move- 
ments for social change. 

live in getting a group with a mean I.Q. of 120 to adopt his suggestions when he 
worked directly upon them, but when he developed the technique of first persuading 
a boy of about 140 I.Q. to push his program while he dropped into the background, 
his views were much more successful in winning adherents. There is considerable 
empirical evidence from other quarters which supports the generalization that under 
most circumstances, the most effective leader is one who is somewhat above the mean 
of his group but not too much so. 
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Frustration as a Creator of Aggression. The response of the 
“masses” (as the “common” people are unflatteringly called in 
most of these discussions) is a function of their “level of aspiration.” 
This phrase refers to the different goal-expectations that different 
organisms develop as the result of their efforts to satisfy their wants. 
The greatest tension (or “unhappiness”) exists whenever the gap 
between attainment and one’s actual aspiration level is too great; 
but a slight falling short of the mark is acceptable, or tolerable. 
Poverty is not what one lacks but what one wants. The demands of 
the population as a whole are generally quite modest — one advanced 
liberal who emphasized the “age of plenty” argument alid the possi- 
bility of a $2,500 annual income for every family was dismayed to 
find his audience of unemployed men more concerned about an 
increase of the weekly food relief check from $3.00 to $3.50. No one 
experiences an acute sense of frustration because he cannot jrnnp 
over a skyscraper. The sense of failure and thwarting is disturbing 
only when one’s ego is intimately involved. To be unable to find 
work hurts the self-respect of a healthy man whose earlier informal 
education has emphasized the worthlessness of the person who does 
not contribute his share to the production of the world’s goods. 
Contemporary industrial society is replete with needless frustrations 
created by first establishing acquired needs (through advertising 
and other devices) and then arranging the situation so that these 
fostered needs cannot be met. Aggressive reactions appear to be 
normal responses to such blocking.*® 

A common error is involved in the assumption that the greater 
the misery of the population, the greater their eagerness to initiate 
or respond to suggestions for social reform action of some sort. This 
is an oversimplification of the problem, to say the least. Actually, 
when mass suffering has been prolonged, attitudes of despair, person- 
ality disintegration, enfeeblement of will, and essential “goal- 
lessness” result. Reform movements do not come from those who 
have been too thoroughly degraded. Such persons are far more likely 
to exhibit feelings of inadequacy and guilt, and to hold that their 

Cf. Frustration and Aggression, a publication of the staff of the Yale Institute rf 
Human Relations, 1939. This work is built around the postulate that aggression is 
always a consequence of frustration. The entire brief volume should, if possible, be 
read in connection with this chapter. 
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misfortunes are personally justified. Their analysis does not include 
a consideration of the contribution that the comprehensive social 
field has made to their condition. As a result, they tend to neglect 
efforts at positive social reconstruction and concentrate upon the 
attainment of personal salvation, rather than seeing the two as 
interdependent aspects of the same situation. Religious revivals 
of a fundamentalist sort and other types of “escape” from too 
oppressive reality are the adaptations preferred in place of a positive 
attack on the objective causes of their predicament. 

Lowered Social Mobility as a Cause of Change. The existing 
social structure is most in danger when able personalities are 
hampered in their efforts to rise to positions of influence within it. 
This condition is one of diminished social mobility where power and 
prestige are relatively frozen among those who are already on top 
of what Lasswell has called the “deference hierarchy.” This lack 
of fluidity means that the barriers to social advance are too great 
for even well-endowed individuals to surmount. The impersonal 
social rejection this implies is resented; this prepares the way for 
the search for ego-satisfactions in rebel groups of all varieties. The 
English aristocracy is said to have deprived the British working 
class of its natural leaders by assimilating them within an elastic 
peerage as soon as they became dangerous to the current system 
of privilege. The difficulty with the interpretation of this paragraph 
is that it assumes that all individuals can be “bought.” Men of 
incorruptible integrity may be rare, but they do exist. Debs’ proud 
boast was that he wanted to rise with his class rather than out of it. 
Man’s capacity for genuine self-sacrifice is likely to be underesti- 
mated in a cynical age which has acquired some but not enough 
psychological insights. Why dominant figures should actually risk 
martyrdom in order to further a group objective is a mystery only 
to those whose view of human motivation does not go beyond the 
himger and sex type of explanation. 

The “Framework” : A Psychological Concept for Explaining Re- 
sistance to Change. Those groups who are already in control of a 
social structure are not necessarily opposed to change as such, but 
only to such modifications as challenge their power and authority or 
the basic values that they cherish. Changes that harmonize with 
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their attitudinal “framework” are positively favored rather than 
fought merely because they constitute changes. For example, the 
Department of War in all coimtries is generally quite hospitable 
to suggestions for increasing its military efficiency, but it is invulner- 
able to the proposal that it convert itself into a Department of Peace, 
promote universal disarmament, use its budget to promote inter- 
national amity, and in general adopt pacifism as a theory and as a 
practice. Conversion, however, is not impossible. The psychology 
of religious experiences indicates clearly enough that a wholesale 
reconstruction of fundamental beliefs may, and does, occur through 
the achievement of some major insight; in this more secular age, 
however, the phenomena of “conversion” appear less frequently in 
the field of “divinity” than in such areas as politics, economics, 
social and personal ethics, art, scientific theory, etc. 

Certain reformers have not lost hope that the dominant class in 
any culture, or at least its rulers, could be won over to the position 
represented by the reformer through the use of simple techniques 
of persuasion. If effective, such a procedure is certainly economical 
and humane. Unfortunately, it is literally easier now to make a silken 
purse out of sow’s ear by the methods of synthetic chemistry than 
to convert Stalin into a defender of civil liberties. Hitler into an 
admirer of Jewish folkways, or Mussolini into a disciple of Gandhi. 
However, it is not altogether impossible, and the social importance 
of educational psychology would be enormously enhanced if it could 
develop and control devices for facilitating such learning among 
men in key institutional positions. One well-known psychologist 
seriously suggested in 1930 that the simplest way to effectuate a 
transition from an era of monopoly capitalism to a socialized democ- 
racy would be to concentrate efforts upon making the latter form 
of society appear desirable to a dozen leaders in American financial 
life, emphasizing the immortal fame they would win by voluntarily 
supporting that which was more or less inevitable anyhow. Should 
these rulers be too incompetent to learn or to adjust to the new 
demands of the times, they would be supplanted by other more 
flexible leaders. The difficulties in the way of this type of reform, as 
well as the latent possibilities it possesses, are implied in the follow- 
ing citation: 
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The chief concrete manifestation of a framework is a guiding pattern 
of belief and action conveyed by such terms as “theist,” ‘‘economic 
radical/’ “thoroughgoing democrat/’ etc. Its psychological reality is 
attested by the evidence of factorial analyses, consistency in individual 
conduct, homogeneity of opinion within segregated groups, and the in- 
ternal logic of any system of thought. Persons with an X organization, 
so to speak, find it difficult or impossible to comprehend those of Y 
organization. Studies of learning guided by this outlook may indicate 
that X responses are readily acquired by persons with a pre-existing X 
pattern; y responses, however, will not be easily made because they fail 
to fit the frame. Much more resistance must be overcome to alter the 
form of a frame than to modify its content. The establishment and dis- 
integration of frames is one of the frontier problems of contemporary 
psychology. The frame itself is a pure intellectual construct required to 
unify an extraordinary variety of culturally determined behaviors and 
is no more to be reified than the other substantives peculiar to psycho- 
logical discourse. 

The Gestalt concept of a mental structure or pattern that acts as a 
reference field or frame in conditioning local behavior has been placed 
upon a new experimental foundation since the work of Sherif in his 
study of autokinetic movement. Sociological investigations and innum- 
erable lay observations had independently noted the remarkable stability 
and resistance to change of such viewpoints as naturalism, Catholicism, 
pacifism, and other large-scale orientations as compared to the relative 
fluidity of specialized learning occurring within the more comprehensive 
types of “attitudinal frames.” Darley speaks of a continuum of increas- 
ing resistance to change and notes six points along a rough scale: (i) re- 
cently acquired attitudes or opinions to objects remote from the self, 
(2) opinions based on misinformation or lack of knowledge, (3) supersti- 
tions, (4) deep-seated prejudices, (5) opinions or systematic stereotypes 
based on early home or religious training, and (6) opinions concerning 
the self. [John G. Darley, “Changes in Measured Attitudes and Adjust- 
ments,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1938, 9:189-199. The pertinence of 
this inquiry to the problem of “social lag” is clear.] The first three cor- 
respond to what we term “intra-field” learning, the last three to “frame- 
work” learning. There are, according to our hypothesis, marked qualita- 
tive and quantitative differences in the responses thus dichotomized. 

The origins of such iattitudinal frames and the control of methods for 
changing them are among the key problems common to education and 
psychology. We shall, indeed, lack an adequate science of human nature 
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until we are able deliberately to convert a militarist into a pacifist 
(and vice versa) within a reasonable time. Our relative inability to over- 
come the effects of past learning and to reorganize the drives of the 
system is probably not a permanent limitation. 

We may schematize this approach by the accompan5dng diagram: 

> 

X'Frarac 

A shift from an X-frame to a Y-frame is comparable to the bind of con- 
version or transformation that makes a ‘‘progressive” educator out of a 
classicist, whereas a person with either structure may readily move from 
inability to ability to drive a car (represented by A — > B). We commonly 
allege that emotional involvements, self-interest (often confused with 
self-deception and misinterpretation of what is truly of personal advan- 
tage), or early training (negative transfer and inhibition) explain the 
rigidity of people’s attitudinal frames or world-models and their apparent 
imperviousness to contrary arguments; but this interpretation does not 
satisfy those cases where a well-chosen and relevant bit of information 
effectively alters a person’s outlook (via the mechanism of insight). We 
have seen the hostility of some conservatives to the President’s Supreme 
Court proposal melt visibly when they were told that the Constitution 
does not fix the number of the judges and that their number has been 
both increased and decreased during earlier administrations.^® 

IV. THE STATISTICAL APPROACH TO SOCIAL REFORM 

Among the many different methods for furthering social reform, 
one of the most interesting and significant is that which shows the 
intimate but unsuspected relationships between what is commonly 
acknowledged to be a desirable objective and certain associated 
steps the merits of which are matters of dispute. If crime as defined 
by existing statutes and customs is generally admitted to be some- 
thing that should be reduced and if it can be shown that those parts 
of a community that are well lighted by street lamps have a lower 
crime rate than those which are poorly illuminated, then regardless 
of the exact nature of the causal connection the installation of more 

” Walter S. Watson and George W. Hartmann, “The Rigidity of a Basic Attitudinal 
Frame,** Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology ^ 1939, 34:3i4~33S- 
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electric fixtures in dark streets becomes an asset in the maintenance 
of public order. Improvements in many cases are not made directly 
by a frontal attack upon the undesired behavior — in this case, crime 
— ^but by a “flank” attack which provides for the establishment of 
conditions under which crime as an end-product does not flourish 
or even emerge. Students of the problem of vehicular traffic accidents 
have found that automobile collisions are best eliminated not by 
constantly preaching caution and alertness to drivers (although 
this is not excluded as a possibility) but by rearranging the ex- 
ternal roadbed so that some strip of raised soil or concrete separates 
cars moving in opposite directions. Thus the psychology of the 
highway and the psychology of our social institutions exhibit many 
parallel or similar phenomena. 

Cities and Individuals. Thorndike’s fascinating study of the 
“traits” of populous communities is an extension of the viewpoint 
of differential psychology which has usually found that correlation 
rather than compensation of “good” qualities is the rule in human 
behavior. A very bright child, for example, is not physically inferior 
or an unlovely personality; instead, he is likely to be taller and 
heavier than children of average I.Q. and to have a better set of 
emotional controls. Similarly, just as individuals exhibit this cluster- 
ing of worthy or esteemed attributes, so larger aggregates of human- 
ity reveal this same tendency. A town that is very low in a certain 
useful index will probably be under the norm in most other impor- 
tant respects; and similarly for one that is outstanding in some 
value.*® 

Reformers teach us what they think we ought to want, and how to 
get it. When their thoughts are the products of knowledge and wisdom 
as well as benevolence, they are performing useful service. A city needs 
honest scientific reformers in the pulpit, press, and classroom, and can 
afford to pay them to improve its wants as it pays the butcher and baker 
for satisf3dng its wants.” 

In determining objectively the “goodness” of a community, 
Thorndike combined into one composite index as many census facts 
as could be assembled for comparable cities. Only such “facts” 

E. L. Thorndike, Your City, New York, Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., 1939. 

Op. ciL, p. 163. 
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were included in the total score as could be considered indicative 
of a desirable situation; e.g., most persons are disposed to agree that, 
other things being equal, a city with a low infant mortality rate is 
better than one with a high one and to that extent a better place 
in which to live. The significance of this fact is increased by the 
correlation of —.69 between the average salary of high-school 
teachers and the death rate among babies in 280 cities. Stated 
differently, cities which pay their teachers more than the median 
city have fewer infants die, or, cities which keep their children alive 
are also able to compensate their future instructors better. This 
does not necessarily mean that achieving one aim will bring the other 
in its wake; rather it suggests that both factors are produced by 
some larger, all-embracing third determinant which Thorndike 
calls GG — the “general goodness” of the conununity. Just as a 
student who is intelligent, industrious, friendly, honest, healthy, 
and handsome would receive a higher G score than one who is dull, 
lazy, ugly, and dishonest, so a community that is high in certain 
desirable variables secures a greater G score than one that stands 
low in these variables when properly combined and weighted. By 
this process the following “order of merit” was derived. 

Why Do Communities Differ in Desirability? These figures con- 
tain a great many surprises and have caused many native citizens 
to protest their accuracy. However, there is no reason to doubt that 
this ranking is approximately the correct order of the “psychological 
adequacy” of these communities, since they have been tested, 
measured, and graded by methods akin to those by which schools 
and other organizations or institutions are compared. It may aston- 
ish some to observe that New Haven, which boasts a famous univer- 
sity, is distinctly below Grand Rapids, which has none. This 
order is not necessarily an order of happiness, although if one had 
satisfactory measures of this latter state, it is probable that the 
correlation between the two series would be positive. The correlation 
with per capita net individual income is certainly very high, a fact 
which may account for the heaping of the “good” cities in Southern 
California and the fashionable metropolitan suburbs, and the con- 
centration of the cities low in G in the South— notoriously America’s 
“economic problem No. i.” 
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TABLE XXXin 


TflE G Scores oe Cities oe 30,000 or Over in 1930 


Approxi- 
mate Score 


62 or 1 1 10 

Pasadena 

58 or 1020 

Montclair, Cleveland Heights 

57 or 990 

Berkeley, Brookline 

S6 or 970 

Evanston, Oak Park 

Glendale, Santa Barbara, White Plains 

55 or 950 

54 or 930 

Santa Monica 

53 or 910 

Long Beach, Lakewood 

52 or 890 

Alameda, Newton, New Rochelle, East Cleveland 

51 or 870 

Oakland, San Jose, East Orange 

so or 850 

Los Angeles, Santa Ana, Colorado Springs, Mount Vernon 

49 or 830 

San Diego, Springfield (Mass.) 

48 or 810 

Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Minneapolis, Plainfield 

47 or 795 

Fresno, Bloomfield, Rochester, Seattle, Madison 

46 or 780 

Stockton, Arlington, Medford, Quincy (Mass.), Battle Creek, 
Highland Park, Duluth 

45 or 76s 

Sacramento, San Francisco, Hartford, Berwyn, Waukegan, Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Lincoln, Schenectady, Mansfield, Port- 
land (Ore.), Spokane, Racine 

44 or 750 

Denver, Rockford, Fort Wayne, Topeka, Boston, Watertown 
(Mass.), Dearborn, Jackson (Mich.), Muskegon, St. Paul, 
West New York, Albany, Elmira, Jamestown (N. Y.), Syra- 
cuse, Yonkers, Norwood ( 0 .), Sioux Falls, Milwaukee 

43 or 735 

Stamford, Washington, Aurora ( 111 .), Joliet, Elkhart, Cambridge, 
Lynn, Malden, Worcester, Lansing, Omaha, Irvington (N. J.), 
Newburgh, Niagara Falls, Toledo, Easton, Harrisburg, Salt 
Lake City, Bellingham, Green Bay, Oshkosh 

42 or 720 

New Haven, Richmond (Ind.), Davenport, Waterloo, Everett 
(Ma.ss.), Detroit, Port Huron, Orange, Buffalo, Watertown 
(N. Y.), Canton, Cleveland, Youngstown, Erie, Kenosha, 
West Allis 

41 or 70s 

Rock Island, South Bend, Wichita, Pittsfield, Waltham, Kearney, 


Binghamton, New York, Dayton, Pittsburgh, Williamsport, 
Tacoma 

40 or 690 

Cicero, Elgin, Haverhill, Flint, Poughkeepsie, Tulsa, New Castle, 
Everett (Wash.), Sheboygan 

39 or 680 

Bridgeport, New Britain, Waterbury, Bloomington ( 111 .), Ander- 
son, Hammond, Terre Haute, Council Bluffs, Portland (Me.), 
Revere, Somerville, Pontiac, Jersey City, Newark (N. J.), 
Cincinnati, Newark ( 0 .), Superior 
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TABLE xxxm {Continued) 


The G Scores oe Cities of 30,000 or Over in 1930 


Approxi- 
mate Score 


38 or 670 

Meriden, Chicago, Moline, Dubuque, Sioux City, Brockton, Hol- 
yoke, Hamtramck, Kansas City (Mo.), Bayonne, Camden, Clif- 
ton, Elizabeth, New Brunswick, Paterson, Union City, Lorain, 
Springfield ( 0 .), Altoona, Lancaster, Reading, Wilkes-Barre 

37 or 660 

Pueblo, Wilmington (Del.), Peoria, Indianapolis, Saginaw, Butte, 
Hoboken, Akron, Columbus ( 0 .), Lima, Warren, Bethlehem, 
Johnstown, York, Wichita Falls, Lacrosse ^ 

36 or 650 

San Bemadino, Decatur, Springfield ( 111 .), Gary, Muncie, Fitch- 
burg, Bay City, Passaic, Amsterdam, Hamilton, Steubenville, 
Scranton, Ogden, Wheeling 

35 or 640 

Phoenix, Danville, Kokomo, Salem, St. Louis, Troy, Marion, 
McKeesp)ort, Philadelphia, Providence 

34 or 625 

Norwalk, Alton, Lawrence, Joplin, Perth Amboy, Trenton, Utica, 
Portsmouth ( 0 .), Zanesville, Muskegee, Cranston 

33 or 610 

Quincy ( 111 .), Evansville, Chelsea, Auburn (N. Y.), Allentown, 
Norristown, Huntington 

32 or 595 

East Chicago, Cumberland, New Bedford, Taunton, Oklahoma 
City, Pawtucket, Amarillo, Charleston (W\ Va.) 

31 or 580 

Tampa, Covington, Baltimore, Fall River, Lowell, Springfield 
(Mo.), Manchester, Nashua, Asheville, Hazel ton, Fort Worth, 
Roanoke 

30 or 560 

Fort Smith, East St. Louis, Kansas City (Kan.), Rome, Chester, 
Dallas, Waco 

29 or 540 

Tucson, Louisville, Baton Rouge, Chicopee, St. Joseph, Austin, 
Houston 

27 or 520 

Woonsocket, Beaumont, Port Arthur, Richmond (Va.) 

26 or 500 

Jacksonville, Hagerstown, Greensboro, Nashville, El Paso, San 
Antonio, Lynchburg, Newport News, Norfolk 

25 or 480 

Birmingham, Atlanta, Lexington (Kv.), Galveston, Portsmouth 
(Va.) 

24 or 460 

Little Rock, Charlotte, Raleigh, Memphis 

23 or 440 

Paducah, Lewiston (Me.), Knoxville 

22 or 420 

Mobile, Pensacola, Shreveport, Chattanooga 

21 or 400 

New Orleans, Wilmington (N. C.), Winston-Salem 

20 or 380 

Montgomery, Macon, Jackson (Miss.), Columbia (S. C.), Laredo 

19 or 360 

Savannah, Durham 

17 or 330 

Augusta, Columbus (Ga.), Meridian, High Point, Charleston 
(S. C.) 

0 

A city as low in each of the 37 traits as the lowest city in the 
trait was.® 


» 0 p. cU.,pp. 32-35. 
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Thorndike’s own explanation of his findings is that a good com- 
munity is made good primarily by good people, i.e., persons with 
superior psychobiological qualities; the fact that these good indi- 
viduals also have money is likewise interpreted as due principally 
to their personal excellences. This judgment is fortified by the follow- 
ing distribution of “causes” for the differences in G among 295 cities 
(based upon regression equations and arranged in order of importance) : 

about 60% to differences in the mental and moral qualities of the 
populations 

about 2$% to differences in incomes 

about 5% to differences in the work of the government 

about 4% to differences in unknown causes 

about 3% to differences in the physical health and energy of the 
citizens 

about 2% to differences in the works of previous generations (other 
than giving birth and training to the present!) 

about 1% to differences in homogeneity of race and culture 

It is argued that since more than four fifths of the differences of 
cities in goodness is produced by the personal traits of their inhabit- 
ants and the size of their incomes that reform efforts grounded on 
a scientific base must aim at improving these two essential “ele- 
ments.” There is a certain baffling simplicity about this reduction 
of the issue of social reconstruction to two foundational factors, 
although a little reflection will show that producing able and decent 
people (either by eugenics or education, or both) and directing the 
community’s behavior so that such folks are permitted to produce 
enough goods and services to create larger incomes for themselves 
are still reform problems of the first magnitude. To quote Thorn- 
dike’s vigorous and perhaps over-confident language at this point: 

Cities are made better than others in this country primarily and 
chiefly by getting able and good people as residents — people who, for 
example, are intelligent, read books, do not contract syphilis, or com- 
mit murder, or allow others to do so, own their own homes, have tele- 
phones, and support doctors, nurses, dentists, and teachers rather than 
lawyers and domestic servants. The second important cause of welfare 
is income. Good people, rich or poor, earning much or earning little, are 
a good thing for a city, but the more they have and earn the better. 
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They and their incomes account for at least three-fourths, and probably 
more, of the differences of American cities in the goodness of life for 
good people. 

In the cities of heaven it may be different. They may differ in glory 
by creeds, or by faith and hope. In some Utopia it may be different. 
Its cities may become good by fancy schemes of education, government, 
production, distribution and consumption of wealth, or what not. In the 
minds of theorists it may be different. In Russia or Italy it may be dif- 
ferent, though I am confident that it is the same. But in these American 
cities it is the fact. The good ones are good first and chiefly by having 
good people, and secondarily by having high incomes. The safe and pru- 
dent course for any city to pursue is to improve its population and 
increase its income.^ 

“Goodness” of Persons Has Its Conditions. The main difficulty 
with this contention is its unqualified adherence to the schema 
of hereditarian and “atomistic” psychology. It does not allow 
sufficiently for the arguments of modern field theory which holds 
that the individual is a function of the situation, i.e., “made” by it, 
as well as creating the situation itself. The cities which are low in 
G are those which have a high percentage of Negro families. The 
fact itself is undeniable, but psychology has to be supplemented by 
the insights of cultural anthropology and history if it is to avoid 
a trap of its own making. The best experimental work by Otto 
Klineberg, Franz Boas, and others demonstrates that the adaptive 
resources of the Negro are as good as those of Caucasians but that 
his latent powers are held in check by a variety of barriers imposed 
and maintained by the whites. There is a danger of confusing present 
“goodness” with potential goodness, an error no true reformer is 
likely to make. To some degree, people are bom “good,” but to a 
considerably larger degree they are made good by the provision of 
favorable developmental conditions. It is this conviction which 
creates the problem that the reformer constantly poses for himself. 
Even if all human goodness were established at birth, there would 
still remain the colossal reform question of inducing superior 
parents to reproduce freely and of dissuading less gifted stock from 
propagating. 


^Op. cA., pp. 67, 68. 
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One interesting feature of the Thorndike inquiry was the revela- 
tion of the superior ability of reformers and educators (the latter 
when he is a “progressive” educator is basically a social reformer) 
to differentiate the various cities according to their comparative 
excellence, and the noticeably inferior capacity of businessmen in 
this regard. Apparently different sets of criteria are used by busi- 
ness leaders in judging communities from those employed by those 
with a welfare interest. Both groups, to be sure, make wide errors, 
but the approximation to the “true” order is distinctly greater with 
one than with the other. 


TABLE XXXIV 


The Amount of Error in the Opinions of Educators, Clergymen and 
Social Workers, Businessmen, and Reformers, as Shown by the 
Drop from i.c» in the Correlations with G 


Group 

Correlation 
with G 

gj Educators 

•59 

72 Clergymen and social workers 

•36 

99 Businessmen 

•27 

268 Educators, businessmen, clergymen and social workers. . . 

.42 

31 “Reformers” 

•51 


V. REFORM PROGRAMS AND PROBLEMS IN PERSUASION 

Early in 1937, the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues circularized its membership (consisting then of about one 
fifth of all professional psychologists in the United States) and asked 
them to designate what in their opinion were the most important 
public questions of the day deserving of intensive psychological 
analysis and research. The two topics which consistently led all 
the rest in frequency of mention and in order of seriousness were 
“industrial conflict” and “war and peace. The former topic neces- 
sarily raises a host of intricate questions connected with the organ- 
ized labor, democratic, and socialist movements of the world, and 
the latter touches all the efforts to establish some form of “sden- 

“ Op, cU., p. 148. 

* Cf. Industrial Conflict — A Psychological Interpretation, edited by George W. Hart< 
mann and Theodore M. Newcomb, The Dryden Press, Inc., New York, 1939. 
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tific” planetary organization of mankind or to realize in other ways 
the ideals of pacifism as a philosophy of hiunan relations. Obviously 
it is impossible to deal with the attempts to create a new state of 
affairs in these two grand fields without touching upon the barriers 
encountered and the obstacles to be surmounted; in other words, 
the antagonistic mentality of employers or their representatives 
(loosely called the “capitalist” group) and the “ideology” of mili- 
tarism form an integral part of the general problem. 

The Labor Movement as a Reform Activity. Within certain limi ts 
it seems to be true that men who live alike tend to thpk alilf** — 
a fact which accounts for much of the similarity in attitude dis- 
cernible among urban industrial workers. But this phenomenon 
alone does not fully explain the persistence and power of the union- 
ization activities that have appeared in all cultures with a machine 
economy. A primitive sense of justice in aU social groups is aroused 
whenever those few who secure most of their incomes by owning 
productive property (and therefore being paid rent or interest for 
its use) are able to live much better than the many who obtain 
purchasing power only when they exert physical and mental effort 
to produce goods or services valued by the former. Human exploita- 
tion is not resented if it is kept within acceptable bounds, i.e., if 
the “exploited” are able to meet most of the requirements of exist- 
ence which their present development insists upon having. If, 
however, the “exploiters” are unable or unwilling to grant these 
expectations, or if the “masses” have matured to a position where 
that which was formerly acceptable no longer satisfies, then the 
struggle for a more equitable share of the national dividend is 
intensified. By 1950 or i960 at the latest the average American 
industrial employee will be a high-school graduate, and unless 
secondary instruction excludes from its curriculum all reference to 
democratic values, it is all but certain that this fact will serve to 
strengthen the drift toward economic democracy. 

Socialism and Semantics. The rationale of this broad tendency is 
provided by the reforms advocated in the name of “socialism,” a 
comprehensive secular philosophy affecting primarily the political 
and economic aspects of the culture and based upon the conviction 
that “co-operation” rather than “competition” should govern 
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human relations. A fusion of labor (meaning all “workers of hand 
and brain”) and the intellectual leaders is sought on the ground of 
mutual assistance: socialism without the support of the majority 
is a “spook” and the organization of workmen without the socialist 
ideal is a “corpse,” according to the prevailing interpretation. Basi- 
cally, the socialist position seeks to administer the resources of a 
community, region, or nation in the interests of all its members — 
to distribute pecxmiary and “psychic” income (i.e., honors and 
intangible rewards) according to “need or deed” and not according 
to “breed, creed, or greed.” It believes that much of poverty, 
disease, vice, crime, ignorance, and war — to mention only the major 
evils that afflict human flesh — are caused largely by a failure to 
employ this principle. 

A surprisingly large number of persons respond favorably to the 
ends here depicted and approve of the means suggested, viz., the 
ballot-box technique whereby political officials elected by the com- 
munity would be authorized to institute these changes. But one of 
the greatest paradoxes of human history is the unwillingness of the 
American public to adopt this program in toto or to support the 
party or candidates who adhere to this platform, even though it 
can be demonstrated that most of them actually endorse a majority 
of the specific proposals embodied therein. This psychological curio 
is probably best, although not exhaustively, explained by the 
hypothesis that Shakespeare was all wrong when he said that a 
rose by any other name smells just as sweet. Symbols control human 
behavior almost as drastically as stark objective realities, as the 
ritual of many religions plainly reveals. 

A simple test can be employed to show how much one’s judgment of 
the desirability of a particular course of action is influenced by the kind 
of label attached to it. First, give to any group of people selected at 
random from an American community the following sentences with these 
instructions: “Draw a ring around the A if you agree with the sense of 
the proposition; draw a ring around the D if you disagree with the 
statement.” 

AD I. We would have much cheaper electric light and power if 
this industry were owned and operated by various governmental units 
for the benefit of all the people. 
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AD 2. No gifted boy or girl should be denied the advantages of 
higher education just because his parents lack the money to send him 
to college. 

AD 3. The Federal Government should provide for all classes of 
people opportunity for complete insurance at cost against accident, sick- 
ness, premature death, and old age. 

A D 4, All banks and insurance companies should be run on a non- 
profit basis like the schools. 

AD 5. Higher income taxes on persons with incomes of more than 
$10,000 a year should be levied immediately. 

A D 6. The only way most people will ever be able to Ikre in mod- 
ern sanitary homes is for the government to build them on a nonprofit 
basis. 

AD 7. Many more industries and parts of industries should be 
owned and managed co-operatively by representatives of workers, con- 
sumers, technicians, and administrators. 

The reader should mark the seven items as directed before proceed- 
ing further. 

In most groups the degree of agreement will be at least 50 per cent. 

Now prepare for a jolt. None of these policies is at present generally 
operative in this country. Every single one of these statements is derived 
from the Socialist party platforms dating back to the ’nineties. Most 
persons are taken aback by this discovery. It indicates clearly that when 
propositions are judged on their merit alone, more persons favor them 
than when the issues are confused by identification with prejudicial 
stereotypes. Word-reactions rather than detailed appraisals of a philos- 
ophy and its ideals are what we commonly encounter. To check this 
generalization, repeat the test with a similar audience, but this time tell 
them in advance that these propositions were first developed as political 
planks by socialists and that you wish to find out how “socialistically” 
inclined they are. Under these circumstances, the percentage of agree- 
ment will be much smaller than before. The ‘‘mental set” created by 
past training and environment is chiefly responsible for this difference. 
A situation such as this shows how necessary it is that education try to 
provide learners with facts about a problem (including facts concerning 
their own natures) before an adequate consideration or solution of the 
problem can be reached. 

Recent psychological research shows that the mental mechanisms 
operating in the field of social attitudes produce curious results. Not 
only may Americans be more “socialistic” than they realize, but, para- 
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doxically enough, they may also be more “Fascistic’^ than they realize. 
To demonstrate this, another test similar in pattern to the one above 
should be taken. Place a plus sign (+) before a statement if you are 
disposed to agree with it and a minus sign (—) if you disagree.^® 

1. Labor unions are all right, but we can’t have strikes. 

2. In order to give American workers more jobs, the United States 
should stop immigration. 

3. A larger navy should be built to give men jobs and to protect our 
foreign markets. 

4. Most people on relief are living in reasonable comfort. 

5. Any able-bodied man could get a job right now if he tried hard 
enough. 

6. The unemployed should be given military training so that our 
country could be protected in time of war. 

7. Most labor trouble is caused by radical agitators. 

A simple check of the people tested will show that practically all 
persons who answer these statements affirmatively will reject vigorously 
the label ‘Tascist” — they would probably prefer to call themselves 
‘‘Conservatives,” “Republicans,” or “Jeffersonian Democrats.” As a 
matter of fact, these ideas are essentially those held by Hitler and the 
German National Socialists. “Esteemed” practices can exist under a 
“disliked” label; “despised” practices may hide under an “admired” 
label. In reaching a decision about any issue, always ask: (i) Have I 
“discounted” properly the distorting influence of certain names? Do I 
know what the names actually mean in and out of their context? (2) Have 
I given due weight to the observable consequences in human welfare of 
specific actions associated with a certain viewpoint? 

Another way to illustrate the power of labels to influence behavior 
appears in this experiment: Begin with a series of political party names, 
some referring to real, active, present-day organizations, some of his- 
torical significance but now encountered only in textbooks, and some 
wholly fictitious. Here is a possible list: Commonwealth, Communist, 
Conservative, Constitution, Democratic, Farm-Labor, Federalist, Inde- 
pendence, International, Labor, Liberal, Liberty, National Welfare, 
Patriots, Peoples, Progressive, Prohibition, Radical Reform, Republican, 
Socialist, Technocratic, Workers. Print each one of these terms on a 
plain card. Then give the complete set of twenty-two cards with these 
instructions to the person being “tested”: 

*• Ross Stagner, “Fascist Attitudes,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1936, 7:309-319; 
438-4S4- 
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On each of the accompanying cards is the name of a single poli- 
tical party. You probably do not feel the same way about each one. 
Assuming that the platforms of all these parties were the samOy arrange 
the names on these cards in the order of your liking for them. Try to 
answer for yourself the question, ‘‘Which name do I like best?’’ 
Then ask, “For which name do I care least?” Finally, place all the 
remaining party names in their proper positions according to your 
general liking for them. 

In previous demonstrations of this experiment certain results have 
occurred regularly. Despite the best eifforts of people to react to the pure 
sight and sound of a name as suchy they usually find it impossible to do 
so. Its “associations” — real or imaginary — constantly influence its rela- 
tive position. When averaged, certain labels like “Democratic” and 
“Republican” are highly favored by most representative groups in 
American society; others like “Communist,” “Radical Reform,” and 
“Technocratic” are placed near the bottom; and others like “Liberal,” 
“Federalist,” “Constitution,” and “Commonwealth” occupy a middle 
position. A central rank is what one would expect for all names if they 
were equally new and indifferently accepted, and if no special influence 
making for acceptance or rejection were present.^ 

The history of language shows that many words are constantly losing 
and acquiring meanings. The word “Christian” made the ancient pagans 
livid with rage. A “good” term may fall into disfavor and a “bad” term 
win esteem under changed conditions. The label “Republican” was a 
term of reproach during the French Revolutionary period (and still is 
in many European countries), but in most parts of the United States 
since the Civil War it has represented the height of “respectability.” In 
America the term “Socialist” generally arouses an antagonistic emotion, 
yet in France the Radical Socialists have long been a major party in 
governmental affairs; and in Germany the followers of Hitler call them- 
selves the National Socialist German Workers Party in order to benefit 
from the good will which had accrued to that label in the pre-Nazi 
period. In this country partial socialist conceptions or actions have 
devel6p>ed and have proved a distinct asset to those who have sponsored 
them, but the socialist label itself as a name has definitely handicapped 
those who used it in appealing for votes.^ 

w G. W. Hartmann, “The Contradiction between the Feeling-Tone of Political 
Party Names and Public Response to Their Platforms,” J oumal of Social Psychology^ 
7 • 33 ^ 357 * 

“ From Propaganda Analysis y 1938, i, No. 7, prepared by the author of this chapter. 
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Success of Reform Depends on “Objective" as Well as “Subjective" 
Conditions. Those who are active in the progressive, labor, and 
socialist camps hope to eliminate industrial conflict by eventually 
establishing a system of production-for-use in place of the mixed 
or profit-and-loss economy now operative. This necessitates many 
profound readjustments in both thought and emotion especially 
with respect to processes built around the institution of “private 
property.” The result is that an organization with a strong personnel 
must be maintained over a considerable length of time before any 
appreciable effects of its work can be discerned. Even then it needs 
the assistance of “objective conditions” to further its program. 
Although hardly an example of a “reform” movement in the most 
beneficent sense of the term, the Nazi upheaval in Gemany is a 
splendid case in point, as this party, which was relatively impotent 
until the Great Depression, grew with extraordinary rapidity 
between 1930 and 1932. The tragedy of an economic disaster made 
people willing to listen to that which they had earlier scorned or 
neglected. Unless there is some congruency between the stimulus 
presented for securing social change and the “mood” of the organism 
affected, no modification of behavior results. 

Effective vs. Ineffective Techniques. This brings us to the central 
problem of the techniques for securing either consent to a plan or 
endorsement of a personality associated therewith. All social reform, 
even that which is perverted to include deliberate deception and 
physical violence, rests upon some “educational” foundation, i.e., 
people must be taught certain information, appreciation, or skill 
before the transformation is complete. Propaganda is the name 
currently given to any endeavor to control people’s beliefs and 
actions; it is best distinguished from education (which also seeks 
formally to do the same) by the fact that it perverts or distorts the 
situation, conceals or suppresses some essentials, is not interested 
in all the evidence, and is offered mainly for the good of the propa- 
gandist or his supporters and not as a means of benefiting those 
propagandized. In either case (since the distinction between educa- 
tion and propaganda is fundamentally an ethical one), psychologists 
have been able to show that speeches are generally more influential 
for or against social change than writings, that speakers in person 
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tend to be more effective than when they seek to influence their 
audiences via the radio, and that personal interviews with voters 
by political partisans yield better results than the distribution of 
impersonal leaflets. Ordinarily, the more intimate and direct the 
human contact involved, the more successful will be the process of 
persuasion.** 

Shifts in AUittide Distribution. The reaction to the efforts of pro- 
labor groups to redesign society after their desires is a crucial and 
frequently neglected aspect of the problem of reform. The more the 
“changers” try to modify the responses of the “neutral” or unafiil- 
iated segments of the population, the more those who are hostile 
to these suggestions intensify their opposition. Inertia is a concept 
transferred to the human and social realms from the field of mechanics, 
but it does seem to describe such a reality as the tendency of indi- 
viduals and groups to do no more than the immediate situation 
seems to require. This fact alone may account for the “failure” of 
most movements for change. However, some movements — such as 
the one here treated — are successful in overcoming the initial inertia, 
gather momentum, and thus evoke counterattacks. Logical and 
emotional arguments (especially the latter) are used to discredit 
the tendency. Milder and initial objections employ ridicule or empha- 
size the impractical and “visionary” character of the proposal; later, 
severer, and more embittered opposition uses charges of atheism, 
immorality, corruption, and various forms of the “alien” argument, 
i.e., the reform is maligned by appealing to sectional, national, or 
racial animosities and other irrelevancies. 

One impressive feature of the process of social transformation is 
the change in the distribution of public opinion on an issue as the 
crisis point approaches. A culture that still functions smoothly 
normally exhibits a concentration of attitude on any public question 
around the mid-point of some continuum, with relatively few 
citizens at either end holding an “extremist” position. The picture 
of opinion this presents is approximately revealed by the Gaussian 

“ Ralph Giannebeig and Ralph H. Gundlach, “A Preliminary Study of Political 
Campaigning,” Buttetin of the Society for the Psychological Study of SocM Issues, 
bound with the Joifrnal oj Social Psychology, 1939, 10437-439. For a fuller discussion 
of common methods of influencing persons, see Chapter XI in this book. 
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probability curve. Where marked “institutionalization” has occurred, 
positive or negative J-shaped curves (so named by Floyd Allport) 
of belief or action appear, characterized by a heaping of conformity 
reactions and a sharp tapering to a few nonconformists at the end 
of the distribution. In either case, the coming triumph of a reform 
endeavor is heralded by an increasing bimodality of attitude, i.e., 
“for” or “against” positions gain at the expense of the middle, 
neutral, undecided, eclectic, or compromise viewpoints. To state it 
graphically, the single-hump curve of opinion is converted into a 
double-hiunped pattern. Such a structural situation seems to have 
been present in Germany just before Hitler became Chancellor. 
The parties of the political center lost relatively and absolutely 
while the parties of the extreme right and left gained at the expense 
of the “moderates” and the democratic socialists. 

These positional designations are only roughly correct since psy- 
chologically the two ends of the attitude curve (in some respects at 
least) may be more nearly akin in outlook than either is like the 
intervening view. Certainly events have shown all too plainly that 
the communist and Nazi orientations are more alike than different 
in their common resort to force, dictatorship, authoritarian policies 
and practices, etc., even though historically they grew out of an 
apparent antagonism and sought their validation in quite distinct 
social myths. This convergence was probably inevitable as soon as 
one-party domination and suppression of all rival positions was 
assured. In either case, retrogressive reaction rather than true pro- 
gressive reform was triumphant. Situations such as the following 
help account for this anticipated outcome: 

I recall one incident in 1932 which revealed not only the hold he had 
on the people, but also the manner in which it had been established. I 
had been assigned to follow the Fuehrer’s propaganda campaign in the 
Rhineland, and followed him around from day to day, along with fifty 
or sixty domestic and foreign newspapermen, often trailing in the wake 
of the official motor caravan. One morning we left Elberfeld-Barmen 
shortly after lunch. Hitler’s car leading off, with Bonn as our goal. We 
arrived there about six-thirty in the evening. The Fuehrer and his party 
went to the hotel for dinner. After taking some refreshment I drifted over 
to tbe b»l) whero ho was to nuiko ^ O'ddress that evening. It was packedi 
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It was with difficulty that a Herculean usher elbowed himself up to 
the front to give me a seat at the press table. A band on the platform 
was playing ‘‘Der Gute Kamerad/’ ‘‘Heil dir im Siegerkranz/' and other 
patriotic songs. After about three quarters of an hour, a bald-headed 
Nazi mounted the rostrum and, after beckoning for silence, announced 
that the Fuehrer was being held up by a thunderstorm which had broken 
over the Rhine. He asked the crowd to be patient a little while longer, 
and the band, amid general enthusiasm, struck up ‘‘Die Wacht am 
Rhein.” When another half hour had passed and the Fuehrer had not 
put in an appearance, the same Nazi returned to the speaker’s tribune 
and shouted that although the storm was redoubling in violjnce. Hitler 
had just telephoned from a village up the Rhine valley that he would 
be there in less than half an hour. “Er kommt,” bellowed the announcer, 
“durch den Sturm” — through the storm. “Never will he disappoint us!” 

Again the band struck up “The Good Comrade,” and the crowd rose 
to its feet. When 't had finally worked up to a feverish pitch of expect- 
ancy, the Fuehrer, who had been sitting across the street all the time 
with his friends, walked in, dressed in his brown raincoat. He was splashed 
with water and mud from head to foot. The crowd was delirious and 
sieg-heiled the unsmiling Fuehrer for five minutes. A middle-aged man, 
sitting in the front row near the press table wiped the tears from his 
eyes and remarked to me, “Alles tut er fiir das deutsche Volk!” — He 
does everything for the German people. 

Yes, there lay the secret; not in Hitler, but in the German people.®^ 

In this incident all the conditions for a successful bid for power 
are present: a population already more than “half-sold’^ on a vague 
idea, riotous enthusiasm focused around simple hates, fears, and 
hopes, the establishment of a state of maximum excitability favor- 
able to suggestive controls, the withholding of critical stimuli during 
refractory phases of nervous conduction and the efficient “timing’’ 
and spacing of events, and a host of related psychological “tricks.” 
The tragedy of the world and domestic situation on so many critical 
occasions seems to be that the best causes have been the least 
effectively managed and the worst social programs have had the 
benefit of the most refined technical and psychological aid. The 

Pierre van Paassen, Days of Our Years, Hillman-Curl, Inc., New York, 1939, 
pp. 166-167. It may be necessary to discount this description slightly on account of 
the author’s well-known and-Nazi bias. However, dmilar crowd phenomena have 
been observed in political rallies in Madison Square Garden. 
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puzzle is deepened by the reluctance of many reformers to use 
methods which, while making for immediate success in achieving 
power, seem to violate the harmony between social ends and social 
means to which they are committed and to contaminate the ultimate 
aims they hope to achieve. The consequence is a loss by default 
since less scrupulous careerists then acquire a monopoly of the 
devices that reformers disdain to use. 

The Peace Movement: Psychological Factors Therein. The 
second major reform effort in our times centers about the attempt 
to maintain peace as a precondition to all other forms of social 
progress. As a matter of fact, the problems of war and industrial 
conflict are two sides of the same coin — the latter may easily become 
a form of sporadic civil war and literal International conflict has 
many of its roots in economic struggle. The solution of the one is in 
large measure identified with the solution of the other, because 
the psychological issues that arise in each are extraordinarily alike. 

War and Human Wants. War has its causes in many complex 
features of human behavior and the limitations of existing systems 
of state organization. The immediate reason for armed combat 
results from an act of choice on the part of powerful individuals 
which makes them decide that war, despite its disadvantages in 
terms of material and human costs, is none the less a “lesser evil.” 
Such an outcome is unavoidable in terms of the hierarchical order 
of values operative in the minds of most persons today. As long as 
national independence or existence as a recognizably separate 
political entity is considered as more important than the lives of 

It is hardly necessary at this late date in human history to present all the evi- 
dence for the rejection of nativistic theory of war. A well-known and authoritative 
test service makes use of them in the following test item in which the subject is asked 
to indicate the ‘^best” answer: 

^^Most psychologists believe that an instinct of pugnacity which makes people go 
to war 

(1) is universally present 

(2) is present in most people 

(3) is present in some races 

(4) makes the use of force necessary in maintaining order 

(s) does not exist.” 

Well over 90 per cent of American psychologists support the fifth response, and while 
it is impossible to adhere to a ^^nose-counting” method of determining truth, this 
professional ballot should settle the question. Of course the other four views with all 
their disastrous consequences in public policy linger among the general population. 
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ten millions of its inhabitants just so long will war be a potential 
threat to their well-being. To the extent that men look upon the 
possession of a certain portion of the earth’s surface as a premier 
good (or the maintenance of certain property relations, the preserva- 
tion or achievement of civil liberties, the retention of a favorite set 
of folkways, etc.) as more precious to them than life for either 
themselves or others, to that extent war in some form remains a 
possibility. 

We do know that an overwhelming majority of the American 
population believes that “under present conditions war of any sort 
destroys more human and social values than it preserves or creates.” 
However, this feeling is incompatible with another conviction those 
same people hold, viz., that they would resist with armed force 
any attempt to invade the continental territory of the United States. 
Irreconcilable contradictions like this abound in the attitude- 
patterns of most persons today, a fact which reveals how much 
compartmentalization and lack of true integration exist at present. 
The absolute pacifist, such as the Quaker, solves this dilemma by 
refusing to support any violent defensive or aggressive war on the 
ground that this always produces more human misery than it pre- 
vents, and that it is the worst possible way of attaining one’s objec- 
tives. Even in the severe test case of the shameless attack of despotic 
Russia upon liberal-democratic-co-operative Finland late in 1939, 
the pacifist holds that nonresistance to invasion would have been 
distinctly more desirable than the slaughter of bewildered Soviet 
conscripts and the consequent brutalization of the intelligent and 
otherwise decent men who killed them. Such an attitude (noble or 
foolish, depending upon the point of view) is very uncommon; during 
the World War, the number of male “conscientious objectors” in 
the vast draft did not exceed a few thousand, most of whom belonged 
to minor religious sects; in Great Britain since the installation of 
conscription in 1939 the ratio has been somewhat higher, running 
about 3-4 per cent of the men summoned for duty. It is barely 
possible that this figure will grow with successive wars until even- 
tually enough persons refuse to fight at the orders of their govern- 
ments and compel a search for alternative methods of settling major 
disputes. 
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Search for Alternatives to War. Reformist attempts to eliminate 
wars between nations and internal civil wars have been of two 
types: (i) the education of persons to refuse to participate therein 
on an individual basis, as in the formation of the War Resisters’ 
League and allied organizations; and (2) the establishment of some 
type of world government with an international tribunal and a 
police force to support its decisions. Both methods recognize that 
“without justice, there is no peace,” the difference being that the 
padfist (as opposed to the mere internationalist) would rather 
endure injustice than resort to war which to him is the grossest of all 
injustices. Individual differences here are most pronounced. Freud- 
ians argue that militarists are sadists in their libidinous life and 
pacifists masochists, and since these are hereditary dispositions, 
Kant’s dream of “perpetual peace” and similar compensatory wishes 
do not accord with the structure of reality. War is therefore part 
of the natural order of things and as permanent as the race. The 
most that can be done is to regularize its manifestations, i.e., wars 
can be fought according to the dictates of international law just 
as a pugilistic bout can take place according to the Marquess of 
Queensbury rules. A parallel is found in the futile efforts of com- 
munities to stamp out prostitution or to prohibit the consumption 
of alcoholic drinks. To these objections, the reformer retorts that 
education to combat these evils has hitherto been weak. Prostitution 
can be made as rare as cannibalism by the provision of healthier 
outlets for sex activity rather than by active suppression of those 
engaged in the trade, and the goal of the temperance societies con- 
ceivably could be reached byredirecting human recreational interests 
and by a more inclusive system of preventive mental hygiene. 

The psychologist is inclined to hold that richer insight into the 
causes of war will serve to reduce its occurrence just as awareness 
of the circumstances under which one becomes angry will diminish 
its frequency. The Socratic principle of “knowledge is virtue” 
applies here. Wars today are usually associated with such institu- 
tions as absolute national states and the system of capitalist owner- 
ship of natural resources, and it is highly probable that their aboli- 
tion (particularly that of the former) will make the attainment of 
peace easier. However, there were wars before capitalism and there 
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may be wars after it has vanished as thoroughly as chattel slavery 
unless other basic reforms are also effected. 

Child Psychology and Militarist Behavior. On this point animal 
and child psychology yield some very valuable material. Disputes 
over females caused the death of thirty out of thirty-three female 
monkeys in one simian colony. So dominated are the males by a 
single aggressive impulse that once it has begun it not only exceeds 
what a human observer would call the limits of selfishness, but 
wholly destroys the object for which the fight started and even the 
organism for whose gain it was begun. It is a familiar sight to find 
children’s toys and other articles which had been discarded as useless 
being vigorously defended by their owners as soon as they arouse 
another youngster’s desire. This last situation is very similar to 
the pre-1939 reaction of the English and French to the German 
demands for the revision of the Versailles peace treaty. They insisted 
that the former German colonies, annexed in 1919, were of no eco- 
nomic advantage to them, and yet objected to any suggestion that 
they be handed back. The wealthy likewise hold that their riches 
are a burden, but they bitterly resist any proposal to share them 
with the poor! Frustration often provokes conflict with innocent 
objects as the offspring of a disciplined factory subordinate occa- 
sionally discover. 

To understand these phenomena is the first step toward con- 
trolling them as the embarrassed smile these explanations create 
when heard for the first time amply demonstrates. The scapegoat 
mechanism outlined above, if more fully understood as a causal 
factor in hostile emotional displacement, would do much to promote 
the pacifist temper. It is not difficult to see that the Nazis used 
the Jews and the liberals of Germany as convenient scapegoats upon 
whom to vent their rage for all the thwartings that they had per- 
sonally experienced during the Weimar Republic. What is perhaps 
a little harder to discern is the disposition of the so-called Western 
democracies to use Hitler himself as a handy scapegoat to explain 
why they have not attained an age of plenty for their own people 
and why vast armament expenditures must take precedence over 
desirable soefial services. Moral condemnation to justify greed is a 
common rationalization. The more this and similar mental mechan- 
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isms are recognized, the greater will be the reluctance to undertake 
battle for reasons which are not wholly right in one’s own eyes. 

Pluralistic Causation of War Reactions. War is a chronic — ^but 
not demonstrably incurable — disease of the social organism which 
appears to have not one but a number of reasons for its existence. 
Explaining war in terms of a personal devil, a single institution, 
or a vicious idea gives but part of the picture — a part that is not 
necessarily wrong, but none the less fragmentary. This means that 
the effective worker for peace must be a pluralist, i.e., aim to reach 
his goal by many different routes rather than relying upon one alone. 
The view that war is due to economic causes, for example, is not 
wrong, but it is incomplete. The precise nature of the “economic” 
as a category is a bit blurred anyhow, although the pacifist is on 
safe psychological grounds if he proposes such alternatives to war 
as a battle against unemployment, a rehousing program, the drain- 
ing of swamps, and the vast projects which William James felt 
could canalize a nation’s energies and produce a “moral equivalent 
of war.” Similarly, the use of a foreign enemy to unify a badly 
divided home front is a technique of statecraft as old as the Pharaohs 
and which continues to “work” because it appears to be easier to 
unite people on the basis of a common hate than on the basis of 
affection.* ** 

One of the most promising methods of reducing the frequency of 
war is contained in the proposal that no nation may begin armed 
conflict until this has been sanctioned by a popular referendum. 
Since the difference between an offensive and a defensive war is 
almost an obsession with most persons, the referendum feature 
provides for its own waiving if one’s own soil is invaded by enemy 
troops. In this form, we know that even in the recent years char- 
acterized by marked international disturbances, the American 
population has consistently supported this plan.** The fact that this 
restriction upon its powers has been rejected by the Congress and 

* For fuller treatment of some of these points, see a scholarly, nonpadfist mono- 
graph based hugely on psychiatric tuid anthropological evidence by E. F. M. Durbin 
and John Bowlby entity Person^ Aggressiveness and War, Kegan Paul, London, igsQ. 

” Figures released by the Gallup poll authorities show that no less than 51 per 
cat of a national sample and as hi^ as 75 per cat have at various times favo^ the 
war tderadum principle. The attitude of approval seems to be a fairly stable one. 
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the Executive indicates again the critical lag between popular 
will and institutional action which disturbs the social equilibrium. 
The democratic character of the referendum is clear, particularly 
since it has frequently been used in much smaller issues such as 
sanctioning bond issues and approving legislation of doubtful con- 
stitutionality. Merely providing for a referendum of course does not 
mean that the population will not approve a war declaration; in 
fact, if propaganda opportunities are not equitably provided, the 
public may even put pressure upon unwilling legislators to hasten 
war preparations. Nevertheless, if a nation wants to commit suicide, 
the institution of the referendum enables it to do so democratically 
and consistently. Military activity, however, is so patently undemo- 
cratic that those who are attached to the ideal of popular rule are 
on sound psychological ground in believing that it will diminish the 
likelihood of war, even if its full efficacy is contingent upon its 
simultaneous adoption by all major powers. 

Research Issues as Yet Unanswered. With the detailed techniques 
by which the different peace organizations seek to win public good 
will and influence legislation we need not be here concerned. This 
type of social reform is literally saturated with psychological prob- 
lems — indeed, it is essentially one grand psychological issue through- 
out. On many of the most critical points psychologists themselves 
are woefully ignorant. It is futUe and dishonest to pretend to a 
greater understanding of the questions involved than one actually 
has. Many peace workers are disturbed by the soldier toys and 
military games that children like to use and fear that the combative 
disposition is cultivated by every aspect of the culture. Whether 
this is a profound insight or a neurotic symptom is frankly uncertmn 
until child development clinics produce a more detailed answer. 
The less “exciting” character of the symbols of peace— a dove, an 
olive wreath, a statuesque classic maiden— as compared with the 
stars, drums, eagles, oak leaves, and more colorful paraphernalia 
of the military tradition constitute another handicap for the cause 
of international understanding. The disposition of many to caU the 
peace movement a wish for a purely negative state shovra how much 
misapprehension can prevail on this point. Even at its simplest, 
the attainment of world peace requires Uttle less than the redesigning 
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of the total culture and a mature sublimation of many deep-seated 
latencies in personal conduct. The chief service that the psychologist 
can render to the cause of social reform in this as in many related 
spheres is the provision of tested techniques for furthering the 
learning of more satisfying attitudes and the expert conduct of 
experiments and researches on the innumerable specific problems 
that the psychologically minded reformer first encounters. 

Study Questions 

1. Suppose you were asked by a consumers’ co-operative league to 
serve as psychological adviser to it. What would your specific duties be? 
Assuming you were made a salaried officer, how would your services 
justify your compensation? What problems encountered by the co- 
operative would a psychologist be likely to solve better than an equiva- 
lent intelligent and devoted layman? 

2. How are absolute pacifists made, and how do they stay ‘‘made”? 
Are all human beings potential pacifists? If so, what prevents them from 
being <ictml ones? How can the obstacles you recognize be overcome? 

3. If the process of conversion is essentially the reconstruction of an 
individual’s system of values, how is this related to the learning or in- 
sight situation? Is “conversion” essentially a “religious” phenomenon 
despite its variable content? 

4. What are the specific needs of leaders and groups that give rise to 
slogans? 

5. Specify the chief strengths and weaknesses of “revolution” and 
“gradualism” as devices for improving individual adjustment. 

6. In what ways does union organization promote institutional democ- 
ratization and how may it threaten democracy as a “way of life”? 

7. Select a number of instances of successful communist and Fascist 
propaganda and contrast these with their cases of “failure.” What are 
the principal psychological differences between the two categories? 

Selected Readings 

Note: The reader interested in the general content of this chapter will 
do well to keep in touch with the activities and publications of the 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. Institutional reform 
usually centers about some specific “issue” which it is the primary func- 
tion of this professional body to investigate with an eye to its psycho- 
logical aspects. The following four Yearbooks are recommended: 
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I. Industrial Conflict, A Psychological Interpretation, , edited by 
George W. Hartmann and Theodore M. Newcomb, The Dryden 
Press, Inc., New York, 1939. 

II, The Psychology of War and Peace, edited by Ross Stagner and 
others, to be published during 1941. 

III. The Psychology of Social Change, by Goodwin Watson, to appear 

early in 1942. The present writer has been aided in the prepara- 
tion of this chapter by consulting advance drafts of this volume. 
The title of this Third Yearbook has also been the name of a 
course given by Professor Watson at Columbia University since 
1932. ^ 

IV. Resistance to Social Change is the title of the 1943 or Fourth 
Yearbook, to be issued by an editorial committee headed by 
Gardner Murphy and Daniel Katz. 

In addition to the references cited in the footnotes of the present 

chapter, the following sources will be found useful: 

BOOKS 

Bonney, M. E., Techniques of Appeal and Social Control, George Banta 
Publishing Company, 1936. 

Brown, Junius F., Psychology and the Social Order, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1936. 

Dewey, John, Human Nature and Conduct, Henry Holt & Company, 
Inc., 1922. 

Huxley, Aldous, E^ids and Means, Harper & Brothers, 1937. 

Koehler, Wolfgang, The Place of Vcdue in a World of Facts, Liveright 
Publishing Corporation, 1938, 

De Man, Henri, Psychology of Socialism, Henry Holt & Company, Inc., 
1928. 

Murphy, Gardner, Murphy, Lois Barclay, and Newcomb, Theodore, 
Experimental Social Psychology, Harper & Brothers, 1937* 

Sherif, Muzafer, Psychology of Social Norms, Harper & Brothers, 1936. 

Symes, Lillian, and Clement, Travers, Rebel America, Harper & Brothers, 

1934. 

ARTICLES 

Hartmann, George W., 'The Contradiction between the Feeling-Tone 
of Political Party Names and Public Response to Their Platforms,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1936, 7 ^ 36 - 357 - 
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Hartmann, George W., “A Field Experiment on the Comparative 
Effectiveness of ‘Emotional’ and ‘Rational’ Political Leaflets in 
Determining Election Results,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1936, 31:99-114. 

, “Immediate and Remote Goals as Political Motives,” Journal of 

Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1938, 33:86-99. 

Hayes, Samuel P., “The Interrelations of Political Attitudes,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1939, 10:503-552. 

Mowrer, 0 . H., “Authoritarianism vs. ‘Self-Government’ in the Manage- 
ment of Children’s Aggressive (Anti-social) Reactions as a Prepara- 
tion for Citizenship in a Democracy,” in the Bulletin of the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, bound with the Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1939, 10:121-126. 
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